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Christopher Young 


ere is no longer much point in arguing the 
ral issues of South African policy. It is 
aching either to the converted or to those 
o have long since set their minds against 
“aversion. What struck this traveller on a 
t, brief visit to South Africa was the over- 
elming practical argument against the 
#ial policies of the Nationalist Govern- 
nt. What is so appalling is not just that 
rtheid remains in all its essential as- 
2ts, or that political control still rests with 
> white minority, but that the trends of 
icy are towards more repression, not less 
sowards less freedom of expression, not 
yre, towards harsher treatment of those 
o dare to test the limits of liberty or press 
|2 case for reform. It is like watching a bus- 
d of people careering out of control down 
ountain highway while the driver guns 
2 engine instead of trying to make use of 
2 brakes. South Africa is rushing head- 
ig to disaster. It is a terrifying sight. 
Prime Minister Vorster’s decision to 
‘ll an election a year and a half before the 
'd of his term seemed to herald the Nation- 
st Party’s harder line, especially in re- 
‘ion to the press. The death in prison of the 
ng black “guru” Steve Biko, and the re- 
ion of the Nationalist leaders to it, dra- 
atized for the whole world the human 
ues involved. James Kruger demon- 
rated why his chief parliamentary critic, 
s. Helen Suzman, refuses to refer to him 
his-official title, Minister of Justice. She 
ls him Minister of Injustice, Minister of 
isons and Police, or some equally pejora- 
re name. Kruger revealed a callousness 
at was almost unbelievable when he said 
ko’s death “leaves me cold”. He even tried 
ccessfully) to raise a laugh about the 
atter from the platform of a Nationalist 
irty convention. 

Prime Minister Vorster suggested 
at, if Biko had not been so well known, 
ere would have been little fuss. This was 
obably true. Biko was the twentieth per- 
n to die in detention over a period of a year 
id a half, some of them barely noticed in 
e press. It was the fact that Steve Biko had 
‘en recognized as an inspirational leader 


he South African press 
nd the coming disaster 


by South Africa’s black youth, and therefore 
by foreign liberal politicians and journalists 
as well, that gave his death its impact. Do- 
nald Woods, the white liberal editor of the 
East London Daily Dispatch, had written a 
column in 1976 warning Kruger that there 
would be serious trouble if anything hap- 
pened to Biko while he was in detention. 
Vorster’s comment was revealing in 
another, unconscious way. It suggested that, 
if Biko had been an unknown troublemaker, 
his death in prison would not have mattered 
much; only his celebrity gave his death sig- 
nificance. This was typical of white South 
African attitudes, developed by the condi- 
tioning of three centuries. Blacks are not 
really seen as people in the sense that 
whites are people. Blacks are seen, perhaps 
unconsciously, as another kind of being, 
somewhere between human and animal. It 
is common, even normal, for whites to be 
kind to blacks as individuals; after all, most 
people are kind to horses and dogs too. But 
the death of a black person, even if linked as 
this one was to police beatings, would not be 
seen by most whites as a tragedy or an out- 
rage, as the death of a white man would be. 
It was noticeable that, when, following 
the outcry over Biko’s death, Government 
action was taken against both Percy 
Qoboza, the black editor of The World, and 
Donald Woods, Qoboza was imprisoned but 
Woods was “banned”. Heaven knows, being 
banned was bad enough. It meant that 
Woods could not work at his job on his news- 
paper, or any other newspaper. He could not 
leave the environs of his town. He could not 
make public speeches or express opinions in 
public on any subject. He could not even 


Mr Young is General Manager of Southam 
News Services and a former Editor of The 
Citizen, Ottawa. He has reported from the 
Soviet Union, China, Japan, India, South 
Africa and other countries, and has won a 
Bowater Award for journalism and a 
Wilderness Award for television 
documentary. He was in South Africa 
shortly before Steve Biko’s death. The views 
expressed here are those of Mr Young. 
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meet more than one person at a time, except 
members of his family. Still, it was better 
than being in prison — especially a South 
African prison. 

Events late in 1977 seemed to suggest 
that South Africa was abandoning one of its 
very few claims to being a free country, even 
for the whites. It was abandoning any pre- 
tence of freedom of the press. Like so many 
other extreme opponents of Communism, 
the Vorster Government had embraced the 
more repressive methods of Communism 
and was displaying the paranoiac reactions 
that have made Communist governments so 
intolerant of dissent. 


Little vigour 
The South African press in general had 
hardly been noted for the vigour of its politi- 
cal criticism. The Afrikaner newspapers 
tended to be tame, and some of them were 
out-and-out apologists for the regime. Some 
of the English-language papers were com- 
pendious rather than incisive. The state- 
owned South African Broadcasting Cor- 
poration usually ignored news likely to em- 
barrass the Government. Its_ single 
television channel, which broadcasts alter- 
nately in Afrikaans and English, has been 
on the air only since 1975. I was told by a 
member of the white establishment that 
television coverage of the Soweto riots in 
June 1976 had given white viewers for the 
first time some idea of what black anger was 
all about. I cannot vouch for this, but normal 
TV coverage is heavily biased in favour of 
the Government and the white community. 

Content, a Toronto monthly magazine 
devoted primarily to news and criticism of 
the Canadian media, published in its issue of 
last November a comparison of news cov- 
erage done in South Africa in a single week 
of March 1977. The study was done by 
Michael Hastings, a television journalist 
who has been a producer for both the CBC 
and the SABC, as well as a reporter for the 
Hamilton Spectator. He compared hard news 
coverage (leaving out editorials, sports, 
business news, fashion features and so 
forth) in five daily newspapers and on both 
the Afrikaans and English newscasts of the 
SABC. The papers studied were the Rand 
Daily Mail (English morning), the Jo- 
hannesburg Star (English afternoon), Die 
Transvaler (Afrikaans morning), Beeld (Af- 
rikaans morning), and Die Vaderland (Afri- 
kaans afternoon). All these papers are 
aimed primarily at white readers. Un- 
fortunately, Hastings did not include The 
World in his study. 

The most interesting statistics were in 
a column headed “bad news” — defined here 
as “news that could be seriously embarrass- 
ing to the South African Government — 
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mostly allegations of criminal violen: 
police or illegal police meddling with th 
ministration of justice’. The percentag 
such news appearing in the media surve 
in the week chosen at random last M 
were as follows: Rand Daily Mail, 6.1 
cent; Transvaler, 2.2 per cent; Beeld, 1.5 
cent; Star, 0.6 per cent; Vaderland, 0; S¢ 
African television (English), 0; SATV (é 
kaans), 0. Assuming the week was rea) 
ably typical, these findings confirm 
common opinion that, among the big: 
newspapers, the Rand Daily Mail is ee 
the sharpest thorn in the Governme 
flesh. They show that the Afrikaans pre 
not entirely uncritical. They suggest |, 
the Star is less than adventurous in its 
mestic coverage. They confirm that | 
vision news in South Africa is what. 
Government wants the audience to k' 
and little more. 

The Hastings article lists half a de 
highly-dramatic news events that occu 
during this week picked at random and ¢ 
a negative impression of the South Afr: 
authorities. One was a decision by the C 
Justice of the Supreme Court. Others v 
allegations of police brutality sensationée 
any journalistic standard. These vy: 
among the news stories ignored by 1 
vision and by some of the newspapers. | 

Apart from this kind of suppress. 
there is another way in which press 
broadcast coverage affects the outlook | 
judgment of white South Africans. Hast’ 
put it this way in Content. | 

Both TV and the white-oriented pa) 

provide meagre coverage of events ami 

the non-white population. Admittedly, 

whites’ wealth, education, and polit’ 

power cause them to be the chief n¢ 

makers, but while blacks generally k 
a good deal about the everyday existe 
of the whites (because they work 
them), extremely few whites have the’ 
giest notion of what is going on amo)! 
the blacks, who make up the o 
whelming majority of the population: 
universal is this hermetically-sealec: 
norance that most whites never giv 
any thought. 


Prodigies of courage 

Yet, despite all this, South Africa can br 
prodigies of journalistic courage on a | 
quite unknown in Canada. In this coun 
as in the other Western democracies, thr 
ing verbal rocks at the Government i) 
easy that sometimes it takes more bri 
and guts to offer a word in defence of es) 
lished authority. In South Africa, defia 
of the Government is dangerous and hig 
unpopular with the white community. II 
quires conviction, stamina anda willing? 


e financial risks, as well as moral cour- 
4 Donald Woods, a small-town editor who 
4jined all offers to move to the big-city 
iss, is an outstanding example. The Rand 
ly Mail of Johannesburg, edited by 
ister Sparks, is another. 
And then, of course, there is the special 
e of Percy Qoboza. In a paper he wrote for 
nference in Cape Town last May, Qoboza 
i that South Africans of all colours must 
jntually sit down round a conference 
lle to “devise a formula acceptable for fu- 
2 co-existence’. He continued: 
Our country is full of noble black men 
ho have been silenced under the secu- 
ity laws for advancing just these types of 
deas. Many are called Communists sim- 
ily because they believe in the dignity of 
nan. Many have been labelled agitators 
imply because they call for a society 
vhere merit and not colour is the crite- 
ion by which man must be judged. 
Indeed, all those with whom the Gov- 
rmnment should be talking in the black 
ommunity have been subjected to puni- 
ive actions. The danger is that the time 


may well come when the authorities are 
forced to talk to somebody, and there will 
be nobody to talk to. 

Qoboza’s newspaper, The World, is a 
subsidiary of the Argus Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co., a white-owned, English-lan- 
guage press giant. Argus also owns the 
Johannesburg Star, a fat afternoon daily of 
the North American type designed for En- 
glish-speaking whites, as well as other pa- 
pers in South Africa and Rhodesia. The 
World, a tabloid for blacks, used to be con- 
cerned mainly with sex, crime and sports. It 
was designed for the mainly English-speak- 
ing black residential townships, especially 
Soweto, where Qoboza lived. The World was 
a commercial success, with a daily circu- 
lation of about 150,000. 


After Soweto 

As Soweto began to express its rage by 
means of rioting and various kinds of illegal 
or extra-legal political action, The World 
and its editor provided a voice for the muz- 
zled masses of their sprawling ghetto. The 
paper became more and more political. 


or 


Biko death 
gave focus 
to forces 

in play 


Qoboza had joined The World as a reporter 
in 1963 and had become editor by 1974. In 
1975 he was a Neiman Fellow at Harvard. 
By 1977 he had become more than an editor 
— he was an important leader of the black 
community centred in Soweto. He was one of 
the Committee of Ten, an unofficial group 
that organized itself after the 1976 Soweto 
riots in an attempt to provide some kind of 
constructive political leadership for the 
townships. In this role, Qoboza found him- 
self caught between the whites and conser- 
vative blacks who thought him a dangerous 
radical, and the young revolutionaries of 
Soweto who thought him a sell-out. Bombs 
were thrown at his home, and the police 
more than once routed him out in the middle 
of the night and took him away for question- 
ing. All this was before this actual detention 
and the closing of The World last October. 

The death and funeral of Steve Biko in 
September had given a theatrical focus to 
the forces that were in play in South Africa — 
the blind rigidity of white authority, the 
helplessness of the black masses, the rage of 
the black activist minority, the bravery and 
the pathetic impotence of the few white 
liberals. 

Some 15,000 to 20,000 people, many 
from distant cities, attended Biko’s funeral 
in the village of King William’s Town where 
he had lived. Most of the mourners, of 
course, were blacks, but there was a sprin- 
kling of whites who felt they had to be there 


to express their sympathy for Biko’s far 
or their revulsion for the manner in wl 
he died. Among the whites present w 
Helen Suzman, who encountered some } 
tility before she explained who she was, 
Donald Woods, as well as the American 4 
bassador (the Canadian Ambassador wa 
leave). 


A kind of miracle 
In this emotionally-charged atmosph 
Woods wrote later, “it was a kind of mirav 
that no white person was harmed and t 
no racial incidents occurred. He reporté 

My wife and I were in the middle of 
standing crowd and afterwards compa: 
notes about certain moments of ap} 
hension. One came for me when I not). 
what appeared to be a hard-bitten to 
ship tough-guy standing fairly close 
looking at me with stony face thro: 
slitted eyes. He had a large knife-scay 
one cheek and appeared in my im 
ination to be sizing me up for a cutting; 
One is very conscious of one’s whiter 
on such occasions. 

However, when he became aware tk 
was looking back at him that rock) 
face broke into a friendly smile anda: 
of greeting. I have never been so reli€ 
in my life!... | 

I think what motivated many of! 

whites who attended, apart from nati 


motives of condolence, was a sort of au 


| 


Wide Worlc 


In the wake of Steve Biko’s death, white newspaper editor Donald Woods was one of seven wi 
banned by the Government. On New Year’s Eve, Woods managed to escape to asylum in 
neighbouring Lesotho. He is shown here reunited with his wife and children in Maseru, Les« 
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aith in the kind of country South Africa 
ould become, with people judged as 
uman beings rather than as members of 
race group. 

That certainly was a point made in 
y of the speeches. Admittedly it was a 
minor theme to the major theme of black 
ctivism, yet consistent throughout was 
the message that the end result envisaged 
s a non-racial, non-ethnic society... . 

It was a fittingly sad and solemn occa- 
ion, but for my wife and me the greatest 
jadness after all the tributes and 
peeches were over was the journey home 
ith the renewed realization that the 
teve Biko we will miss most painfully is 
10t the revered leader most of the masses 
ill miss, nor the young philosopher the 
cademic visitors will miss, nor the bril- 
iant conversationalist the overseas jour- 
alists will miss, but the lovable friend 
ho always made for the same chair in 
ur house and whose inflexions of voice 
nd gestures in lighting a cigarette and 
uaffing a beer and greeting a child and 
louching for a chat are so vividly 
emembered. 

I think he would say that the reason 
hy there was no racial incident at his fu- 
eral is that the people were all known to 
»e there in friendship, that they were in- 
ermingled — not standing in separate ra- 
‘ial groups — and that just as hostility 
srows from separateness and isolation, so 
ove grows from closeness and contact. 

The total opposite of apartheid. 

Shortly after that column was publish- 
Woods was criticized by radical blacks 
being too friendly towards the Govern- 
nt. Qoboza sprang to his defence, de- 
cing “racism in reverse” in his weekly 
n in The World. He apologized to 
yods for the unfair criticism and said: 

Evidence that the majority of our peo- 
le are not part and parcel of racial atti- 
udes was fully demonstrated at Steve’s 
uneral. All those white friends who 
oined our people in giving Steve a thun- 
erous but solemn farewell were as wel- 
ome and safe as anybody. 


Paton 

n essay for Time, Alan Paton, the father 
ure of South African white liberalism, 
d that his country had not a friend left in 
world. He made the practical point that 
e West can no longer afford, for political, 
nomic and moral reasons, to alienate the 
ck countries of the world”. 

“White South Africa is growing more 
more bitter against the West,” he said. 
cannot understand that the West does 
t want to see us involved in a racial war. 
e greatest beneficiary of such a war could 


Wide World Photo 


Twenty thousand South African blacks attended Steve Biko’s open-air 
funeral ata King Williams Town stadium last September. As Biko’s 
coffin was carried to the stadium, mourners raised their hands in the 
clenched-fist salute. At the stadium, a succession of speakers 
condemned the South African Government and its security police. 


only be Russia. Afrikanerdom would be de- 
stroyed. Our relatively sophisticated econ- 
omy would be destroyed too. The only people 
in South Africa who would welcome such de- 
struction would be the most radical of 
blacks, who have decided that nothing new 
can be built until everything old has been 
destroyed.... 

“I fear that the Afrikaner Nationalist 
is resisting Western pressures for change 
not only because they challenge his sov- 
ereignty, but also because he knows he is 
psychologically impotent to accede to them. 

“Meanwhile the black demand for 
change becomes daily more insistent, more 
confident. With the fall of Marcello Caetano, 
the liberation of Angola and Mozambique, 
the great impending changes in Rhodesia/ 
Zimbabwe and _ South-West Africa/ 
Namibia, the black people of South Africa 


know that the day of their own liberation is 
near.” 

When the pressures become too strong 
to bear, the white leaders of South Africa 
will have to recognize the truth of what has 
been said by Paton and Woods and Qoboza, 
just as the white leaders of Rhodesia, how- 
ever reluctantly, have been forced to accept 


similar truths about their country. But 
suppression of moderate voices such) 
those of Woods and Qoboza increases - 
probability that Qoboza’s prophecy » 
come true, that, when the time comes t 
the whites want to talk, there will be no. 
left to talk to. The time for talking wil] 
over, and the civil war will begin. 


Lebanon, one year after 


By André Liebich 


More than a year after the Riyadh and 
Shtaura agreements, which ended the fight- 
ing in a large section of Lebanese territory, 
no clear picture of a new Lebanon seems to 
have emerged. One is certainly struck by the 
new face, both contradictory and incongru- 
ous, the Lebanese capital presents to the 
world — the animation of some of the resi- 
dential and working-class districts stands in 
contrast to the silent ruins of the downtown 
area and other areas where fighting oc- 
curred. The lively and diversified retail 
trade is gradually picking up, but operates 
out of makeshift booths that line the major 
thoroughfares. Squatters, looking some- 
what lost in the luxury apartments where 
they have taken refuge, rub shoulders with 
neighbours who — though more comfortably 
off — are obviously ill at ease. In the shadow 
of the blackened ruins of the Hotel Saint- 
Georges, the Yacht Club offers the vision of 
a world that is still serene. However, from 
the political point of view, Lebanon has set- 
tled down to a provisional existence, motion- 
lessly awaiting the outcome of events that, 
for the most part, are largely beyond its 
control. 


André Liebich has studied at McGill 
University, St Anthony’s College (Oxford) 
and Harvard University, where he received 
an M.A. degree in Soviet studies and a Ph.D. 
in political science. Since 1973, he has been a 
professor in the political science department 
at the University of Quebec in Montreal, 
where he is also director of the Pan- 
European Section of the Centre Québécois des 
Relations Internationales. He has spent a 
considerable amount of time in Lebanon. His 
latest stay dates back to August 1977. The 
views expressed in this article are these of 
Dr Liebich. 
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The massive Syrian presence is one: 
pervasive fact of daily life in Lebanon. ] 
impossible to travel more than a few mi: 
and in some sectors of Beirut more tl! 
several hundred yards, without runningi 
a check-point of the Arab Deterrent Fo: 
Although officially international — it! 
cludes contingents from Saudi Ara 
North and South Yemen and the Un) 
Arab Emirates — and limited to a maxim; 
of 30,000 men, the Force is overwhelmir 
Syrian in composition, and the actual ni 
ber of troops remains a_ subject 
speculation. 

On the political front, Syria’s gras) 
just as visible. Lebanese politics have a n 
peculiar three-sided nature. In fact, 
Lebanese leaders of the various facti 
exchange views through a Syrian in 
mediary, and Lebanese politics are t 
reduced to pilgrimages to Damascus. M) 
over, all the factions involved go along ¥! 
this mediation — albeit somewhat re’ 
tantly. The few initial opponents have 
appeared from the political scene. Ka’ 
Joumblatt, feudal head of the Druzes | 
leader of the Lebanese left, was as: 
sinated; “Dean” Raymond Eddé, Chris’ 
leader of the “national coalition” and | 
main competitor of Elias Sarkis for the p: 
idency, is in exile in Paris, where he exer! 
moral influence that is, in any case, 
clining. The potential adversaries of 
Syrian occupation are kept under strict. 
veillance and some of them, such as Lieu’ 
ant Ahmed Khatib, commander of 
short-lived Lebanese Arab Army, are sai 
under guard in Syria. 

All the Lebanese combatants in 
civil war now acknowledge the ineviti! 
nature of the Syrian military occupat 
Some of them even give it credit for hay 
prevented renewed fighting and for 
suring a minimum degree of internal sec 


It does, however, raise certain problems 
¢ the occupying force itself. Despite the fi- 
cial contribution of Saudia Arabia, Ku- 
it, the United Arab Emirates and Quatar, 
ich was established under the Riyadh 
Areements at 65 per cent of the costs of the 
Nab Deterrent Force for the first six 
ynths of occupation, Syrian expenditures 
sulting from the occupation amount to 
wre than $1 million a day. Politically 
»aking, Syria’s freedom of action with re- 
rd to Lebanon is strictly limited by the 
¢lous watch kept as much by the other 
\ab countries as by Israel and the United 
ites. Tel Aviv’s veto on the stationing of 
Aab Deterrent Force troops in Southern 
Jbanon represents both a warning to anda 
ious restriction on Syrian authority in 
Jbanon. American assent to the Syrian oc- 
“pation, obtained over Israeli objections, 
yly covers the peacekeeping role of the Syr- 
as. Finally, from an inter-Arab and do- 
Astic Syrian point of view, the ambiguity of 
> Syrian policy during the civil war leaves 
ria very vulnerable to attacks from left- 
ng Arab regimes and even from groups 
shin Syria itself. In fact, as was the case 
ing the final months of the civil war, 


Thus the Syrian tutelage in Lebanon, 
¢ from being a historical opportunity for 
alizing the age-old ambition of a “Greater 
ia”, represents a heavy burden for the 


ity. While addressing a Lebanese dele- 
tion in August, President Assad declared 
at Lebanon and Syria made up a single na- 
in, a single country, but two states. He did 
t mention a plan for annexation, but the 
sitement was both bitter and ironic. 


[» facto partition 
e occupation and the influence exerted by 
ria on the domestic policy of the country 
obvious, and the de facto partitioning of 
Jbanon, while not quite as evident, is nev- 
theless very real. The “green line” that 
varated the Christian and Moslem areas 
ring the civil war has remained engraved 
th on the way of thinking of the Lebanese 
id on their daily lives. There are very few 
slems or other sympathizers of the 
oslem progressive” camp who would even 
nk of going to live “‘on the other side”, and 
hough, in spite of the exodus of numerous 
¢eign residents, a district in the Moslem 
stern area of the capital such as Ras- 
outh continues to display a fine denom- 
tional heterogeneity, it represents an 
lated exception. Financial and commer- 
1 establishments are making arrange- 
ents in recognition of this tacit division, 


and it is common practice for a bank, or even 
a hairdressing salon, to divide its operations 
according to sector in order to avoid diffi- 
culties for its employees or customers and — 
who knows? — even to provide against a pos- 
sible renewal of hostilities. 

This segregation, which is still incom- 
plete because of communication needs 
within the capital, is more noticeable when 
one ventures outside Beirut. It is very evi- 
dent when one travels from Beirut to the 
small village of Jounieh, the modern politi- 
cal and economic centre of the Christians, 
with its new commercial and port facilities, 
or to Mount Lebanon, the unconditionally 
Maronite fiefdom. The following incident re- 
flects the present atmosphere. It is said that 
the key figure in the abortive coup of March 
11, 1976, the Moslem General Ahdab, hav- 
ing reached the summer resort of Broumana 
in the Lebanese mountains, was abused, 
slapped and turned away by youths from the 
village, one of whom was the son of a promi- 
nent Christian deputy. The deputy apolo- 
gized to General Ahdab and celebrated with 
him several days later at Broumana, but few 
incidents of this sort end on such a happy 
note. 

It seems that the first consequence of 
the Lebanese civil war was to stir up sectar- 
ianism and weaken the state. Indeed, there 
are obvious rifts in the unity of each camp 
that reveal the social basis of Lebanese sec- 
tarianism -— the left-wing Christians, 
through a “patriotic grouping”, agitate 
against the dominant ideology of their fel- 
low Christians, while the sympathy of the 
Sunnite Moslem middle class with the aims 
of the Christian Falangist Party is barely 
concealed. These aims are to ensure order 
and to remove the Palestinian trou- 
blemakers from Lebanon. It is with scep- 
ticism, however, that the Lebanese view the 
few loudly-trumpeted attempts at national 
reconciliation. Despite the fact that the 
powerful Christian leader, Camille Cha- 
moun, offered an iftar, the traditional ban- 
quet of the month of Ramadan, for the 
former Prime Minister, Takiedinne Solh, 
and that the supreme head of the Falan- 
gists, Pierre Gemayel, anxious to keep up 
with his allies on the road to reconciliation, 
followed Chamoun’s lead by organizing an 
iftar for Saeb Salam, the strong man of 
Moslem Beirut, the two camps are no closer 
to reconciliation. In fact, these initiatives 
have led to accusations of opportunism from 
both sides. 

The weakening of an already weak 
state is the first obstacle on the road to any 
real reconciliation. Since it achieved inde- 
pendence in 1943, Lebanon has been based 
on the shaky compromise of the “National 
Pact”, which divided the elected positions 
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along religious lines and directed a denomi- 
national quota system in the public service 
and the national assembly. This arrange- 
ment not only reinforces religious affiliation 
as the first criterion in determining political 
allegiance but also gives permanence to a 
distribution of power based on a de- 
mographic situation that is no longer repre- 
sentative and favours the Christians at the 
expense of the Moslems. During the civil 
war, the break-up of the few remaining na- 
tional institutions, such as the army, the col- 
lapse of essential services and _ the 
disintegration of the economy provided the 
finishing touch to an already existing frag- 
mentation resulting from a constitutional 
order most citizens considered to be 
illegitimate. 

In the postwar period, the renewed 
growth of sectarianism and the weakness of 
the state ultimately reinforced the power of 
some of the traditional leaders. This was pa- 
radoxical, since during the war the power of 
these same leaders had been eroded as it 
passed to the leaders of the countless new 
fighting groups. Thus, although the poli- 
ticlans were unable to end the anarchy of 
the war, some of them have succeeded in ob- 
taining recognition in peace-time — under 
the shadow of the Syrian shields. From this 
point of view, the biggest winner in the civil 
war is Camille Chamoun; his key role and 
his intransigence throughout the war as- 
sure him today of a personal prestige among 
Christians in Lebanon exceeding that of 
Pierre Gemayel, who has a more numerous, 
better organized and better armed following 
but is considered a moderate. 

On the other hand, Rachid Karamé, 
who was Prime Minister all through the 
war, has lost control of his base in Tripoli, 
while Saeb Salam only regained his control 
in Beirut by coming to terms with one of his 
former lieutenants, Ibrahim Koleilat, who is 
the new leader of the Morabitoun (indepen- 
dent Nasserites). 

Whatever the relative power today of 
the various traditional leaders, it is certain 
that the political weight of the current Pres- 
ident, Elias Sarkis, and of the Prime Minis- 
ter, Selim Hoss, is minimal. These two 
technocrats, who are well intentioned and 
competent but lack any sort of political base, 
represent only the will of the Syrians and 
they suffer the humiliation of seeing their 
protector deal directly with the heads of the 
traditional factions. Furthermore, there is 
no indication that time is on the side of the 
country’s constitutional authorities. Even if 
the traditional leaders are almost all octo- 
genarians, each of them has one or more 
sons ready to succeed him and followers who 
are willing to recognize the authority of 
these sons. No, the state of Lebanon is defi- 
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nitely dead. The question that remains 
answered is what is going to replace it. 


Palestinian presence 

Concerning the future of Lebanon, it is» 
Palestinian shadow that dominates any ¢ 
cussion. There is no need to accept ° 
Christian interpretation of the civil w 
which admits only a conflict betwe 
Lebanese and Palestinians, in order to: 
cognize the fact that the war began with 
attempt to liquidate the Palestin 
resistance. Furthermore, as the yj 
continued, there was an increased prep 
derence of Palestinians within the Mos] 
progressive alliance. It is sufficient to rer 
what a destabilizing effect the Palestin: 
presence had on the fragile sectarian | 
ance. It was a catalyst for popular ag 
rations, a source of tension among the A; 
regimes anda means of justifying the brv 
Israeli interventions. Since the Six-Day V 
in 1967, and despite the patching-up in 1f 
of the Cairo Agreements, which were s 
posed to regulate the status of the P%’ 
stinian resistance on Lebanese soil, — 
Palestinian question has been an inter 
political problem in Lebanon. 

Since the civil war, the status of 
Palestinian resistance can only be eve 
ated in dichotomic terms. Although the: 
ternational presence of the resistance |] 
been stronger than ever since Yasir Ara 
spoke at the United Nations in 1974, in 
banon the prestige of the resistance is rn) 
irreparably compromised. Although © 
“Rejection Front” has stepped back in ] 
and rallied behind the policies dictated: 
Arafat and the majority wing of al-Fat 
the resistance has, on the whole, very lit 
room to manoeuvre. 

In fact, those who see the civil war 
an imperialist plot against the Palestinii’ 
— an oversimplified theory extremely di 
cult to refute —and who therefore feared | 
total annihilation of the resistance can’ 
thankful that, largely because of the s) 
mission of its leaders, the resistance || 
survived this test. However, in its relati) 
with Lebanon, the resistance has suffe: 
considerable political and moral loss. On | 
Christian side, a policy of threats and u 
matums has come to replace the preten’ 
of conciliation that prevailed before the w 
The Christian leaders insist that they wil | 
unable to wait for a possible Geneva coni! 
ence to resolve the Palestinian probli! 
Consequently, they are demanding the 
mediate eviction of the Palestinians w 
according to various estimates, number 
tween 200,000 and 400,000. Furthermort 
is significant that even a moderate Ch’ 
tian leader like Raymond Eddé is tryiny; 
discredit Camille Chamoun on the occas! 


7 he publication of the latter’s war mem- 
vi by accusing him of having come to 
ems with the Palestinians. On the Moslem 
je, the hardships that the people in the 
raes controlled by the Palestinians were 
‘oced to endure, the inability of the Pale- 
fnians to ensure basic services and mini- 
mm security in their sector, as well as 
yrious flagrant abuses of power, have 
n\ped to demobilize the Lebanese Moslems 
ii separate them from their Palestinian 

es. In short, the war showed that the 
:tkes were not the same for Lebanese Mos- 
ms as they were for the Palestinians. It 
ys the awareness of this fact that caused 
} isolation of the resistance from its allies. 


\plosive factor 
e seemingly incessant fighting in South- 
1 Lebanon appears to be the most ex- 
yisive factor in the entire Lebanese 
jaation. Nothing does more to indicate the 
y»ecarious nature of the Lebanese truce 
kin the constant murderous fighting, and 
ls is perhaps the key to its meaning. While 
riing rise to a variety of hypotheses — in- 
ding that put forward by Pierre Gemayel, 
wording to which Israel is seeking to seize 
athern Lebanon and use it as a bar- 
“ning counter for the west bank of the Jor- 
n in the event of a general Israeli-Arab 
<tlement -, the fighting in Southern Le- 
yon aims primarily at maintaining a high 
lzree of pressure on all the parties involved 
he Middle East conflict. From this point 
view, paradoxically, the continued fight- 
serves the interests of all the com- 
ybants. It allows the Palestinians to 
fintain that their military strength has 
(mained intact despite the losses suffered 
lring the civil war, and that their will to 
ht remains strong notwithstanding the 
lomatic concessions that were forced 
ym them. It also allows the Lebanese 
ristians to argue that peace will not re- 
yn to Lebanon until their principal de- 
and, the expulsion of the Palestinians, has 
en met. Finally, it allows Israel to empha- 
je that neither the status quo as it existed 
fore the war in Lebanon nor the presence 
Arab armies along the southern Lebanese 
rder will be tolerated. The principal losers 
this sad contest are the people of South- 
Lebanon. They are primarily impover- 
sed Moslem Shi'ites, who continue to swell 
2 ranks of the refugees heading towards 
irut. 
In Beirut, the war in Southern Le- 
non seems to be far away, both because of 
fe censorship that limits access to news 
ym the South and, even more important, 
e lassitude of the people of Beirut as they 
to go about their daily tasks in spite of 
jor economic difficulties. Commercial 


and industrial losses amount to $1.5 billion. 
The country is experiencing an annual in- 
flation rate of between 30 and 40 per cent, to 
which must be added an incalculable un- 
employment rate and a mass exodus of 
qualified workers. For some Lebanese, par- 
ticularly those who do not have any ex- 
portable skills, peace is perhaps more 
unbearable than war. During the fighting 
they at least had the option of enrolling in 
the combat groups, some of which, more- 
over, were mainly bands of looters. For those 
who are able to emigrate — doctors, en- 
gineers, skilled workers or contractors —the 
future in Saudi Arabia, the Persian Gulf 
states or America is less gloomy. This ac- 
counts for the fact that out of a total of 
700,000 Lebanese who left the country — 
almost 25 per cent of the total population — 
only half have returned. The other half can 
pride themselves on improving the Le- 
banese balance of payments through the 
money they send to their relatives who have 
remained in the country. Nevertheless, if 
Lebanon is ever to get back on its feet, it 
must be able to count on the actual presence 
of these people. 

The reconstruction of Lebanon cannot 
be achieved overnight. Despite the un- 
veiling of a French plan for rebuilding the 
downtown area at a cost of $100 million and 
the improvements being made to the port of 
Beirut, the climate of uncertainty is under- 
mining all efforts and dampening all ini- 
tiatives. After six months of operation, the 
port reached only half its prewar rate of ac- 
tivity and the level of transit traffic re- 
mained at 17 per cent of the volume handled 
in 1974. At the end of six months of relative 
peace, there were only six American busi- 
ness firms registered with the American 
Embassy, compared to 600 before the war. It 
should come as no surprise that the exodus 
is continuing and that it includes people who 
are not even Lebanese. In August, Yasir 
Arafat called on Arab countries to refuse 
the requests for visas from 10,000 Pale- 
stinians in Lebanon. 

The Lebanese crisis is still awaiting the 
final outcome that will lead to real peace. 
The causes of this crisis undoubtedly lie in 
the internal contradictions in the country, 
but Lebanon will not be able to solve them as 
long as international circumstances remain 
unfavourable towards a general settlement 
in the region. To a large extent, in Lebanon 
as elsewhere in the Middle East, the most 
pressing internal questions remain in abey- 
ance until such a settlement can be reached. 
The main result of the civil war is, therefore, 
the destruction of the illusion, so difficult to 
justify even before the war, that Lebanon 
can remain uninvolved in the conflicts that 
surround it. 


Reconstruction 
cannot 

be achieved 
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Deciding on a pipeline route 
for bringing gas to market 


By Don Peacock 


The agreement between Canada and the 
United States for the construction of a pipe- 
line to move natural gas from Alaska south 
across Western Canada to the lower 48 
states was described in the Canadian House 
of Commons as “historic”. The words were 
delivered by no less a personage than Queen 
Elizabeth, as she read the Speech from the 
Throne opening a new session of the Cana- 
dian Parliament in Ottawa. She was there 
as part of her Silver Jubilee visit to Canada. 
The words she read, in her role as Queen of 
Canada, were no less significant for having 
been written by the Government in the an- 
cient British Parliamentary tradition. 

Since the broaching late in 1969 of the 
pipeline idea, its proponents — more multi- 
national than national until the end — have 
described it as the biggest engineering and 
construction project ever undertaken by pri- 
vate enterprise. In the autumn of 1977, the 
Canadian Government was saying pretty 
much the same thing, though moderately 
conditioned, as is only to be expected of gov- 
ernment. Again through the voice of the 
Queen, the Government described the pipe- 
line project, which is now expected to cost 
more than $10 billion and construction of 
which is scheduled to begin in 1979, as “one 
of the largest civil engineering projects in 
the history of the world”. 

Its cost, however, is not all that makes 
the pipeline project historic. From the be- 
ginning, this project was unique in having 
competitors for the right to construct it. 
Never before had two groups of huge cor- 
porations vied, at such cost and with such 
vigour, for such a prize as government ap- 
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proval to build this pipeline. In the j| 
when there were competing interests 
such a project, these were brought toget: 
one way or another, usually by mutual in 
est or government pressure or both. | 
only issue was whether their joint prop: 
satisfied whatever government regula’ 
procedures were in effect. | 
The uniqueness of the competition) 
this project turned out to be symbolic; pr: 
dents were established at several stage: 
the evolution of the Alaska pipeline pro; 
Never had planners of such a project: 
voted so much time and money to study, 
its implications. In particular, there 
never been so much attention paid to the 
tential impact of such a project on the e} 
ronment and the socio-economic 3 
through which the pipeline would pass) 


Unique character 

What is unique about the final outei| 
of the long struggle to build the pipe 
from Alaska is the triumph it represent! 
Canadian enterprise in general and the: 
nadian pipeline industry in particular. | 
important that the outcome shifts a }} 
stantial, though still indeterminate, amc} 
of economic power westward to Alberta « 
British Columbia from Central Cana) 
bastion of management and finance, '| 
onto. But of at least as much important! 
the fact that the final decision about 
pipeline shut three of the world’s lar’ 
multinational oil companies — Exxon, () 
and Shell — out of any direct ownershi| 
control of the Canadian section of the | 

Two companies from Western Can 
had taken on the world’s giants of the oil 
gas industry for this biggest private-en 
prise prize of all to date and beaten the! 
their own game. As a result, it seemed'! 
likely that the Canadian oil and gas in» 
try would ever again be quite as depent 
on — or, aS more impassioned nationa’ 
might put it, as subservient to —foreign ¢: 
panies. Perhaps, too, multinational con! 
nies would never again be quite as powe’ 
— at least, not in Canada. If they coulu 
beaten once, why not again? 


As the long and (as already noted) un- 
ed struggle approached its climax 
3: summer, the two main contenders for 
al approval by the Canadian and Ameri- 
. Governments were Canadian Arctic 
3 Pipeline Limited of Toronto and Foot- 
's Pipe Lines Limited of Calgary. Mem- 
ship in the Arctic Gas group numbered 
including the Canadian subsidiaries of 
con (Imperial Oil Limited), Gulf (Gulf Oil 
\aada Limited) and Shell (Shell Canada 
jited). But participation by these multi- 
sionals (Shell is, of course, of Anglo-Dutch 
nership) and by a half-dozen American 
saline companies in the Arctic Gas group 
not the essential difference between it 
the competing Foothills group. 

The Foothills company had been estab- 
ined by two veteran Western Canadian 
yeline companies, Alberta Gas Trunk 
e Limited of Calgary and Westcoast 
‘ansmission Company Limited of Van- 
aver. The Foothills group also had Ameri- 
a partners. The fundamental difference 
ween the competing proposals was the 
they planned to handle ownership of 
project. There were fundamental differ- 
es, too, in the routes they proposed to fol- 
7, but even more fundamental was the 
ference in their ownership designs. 
Ownership of the Arctic Gas pipeline 
uld be shared by any or all of its members 
0 wished to participate, whereas own- 
ihip of the Canadian sections of the Foot- 
‘ls pipeline would be limited to the 
adian participants in that proposal, and 
1erican sections would be owned by the 
nerican partners. This difference in the 
) projects, more than their route differ- 
ie or any other, is what had kept the two 
pups competing instead of co-operating 
wh each other. It meant that, if the 
thills group won (as it did), there would 
(no chance for equity ownership in the 
nadian sections of the line by the 
ltinationals or other non-Canadian par- 
lipants, though they would be more than 
lcome to invest in capital bonds and other 
-equity financing of the enormous 
pject. From the point of view of the Foot- 
Is group, had the Arctic Gas group won 
2 project would have been dominated by 
qerican and multinational companies 
hong the group’s membership. 


‘etic Gas proposal 
€ proposal by Arctic Gas was for a single 
yeline system that would move both 
askan gas from the slopes overlooking 
dhoe Bay on the Arctic Ocean and Cana- 
n gas from the Mackenzie River Delta in 
hwestern Canada to markets in south- 
1 Canada and the United States. The 
me route for the pipeline lay across the 


North Slope of Alaska and Canada’s Yukon 
Territory, never far from the coast of the 
Beaufort Sea, which is part of the Arctic 
Ocean. The line would then have crossed the 
northern part of the Mackenzie Delta in 
Canada’s Northwest Territories and con- 
nected with a line coming down from near 
Inuvik, on the Delta. From there the line 
would have run south up the Mackenzie 
River Valley into Alberta and diagonally 
across that province to the United States 
border just inside Saskatchewan and, 
through a branch pipeline, into the Pacific 
U.S. from a point in British Columbia. 

The Canadian section of the Arctic Gas 
pipeline would have been about 2,300 miles 
long, longer than any previously built, in- 
cluding what is currently the longest in the 
world — the 2,200-mile Trans-Canada pipe- 
line between Alberta and Montreal. It was 
estimated that it would cost about $10 bil- 
lion to bring this project to its full capacity of 
4.5 billion cubic feet of gas a day, half from 
Prudhoe Bay and half from the Mackenzie 
Delta. 

At a point about half-way through the 
seven-year battle between the two groups, 
the Foothills proposal began to favour two 
pipelines — one to bring Alaska gas south to 
the U.S. and the other to bring Canadian gas 
south from the Mackenzie Delta. But as 
finds of gas in the Delta proved disap- 
pointingly small, the Foothills emphasis on 
a separate line up the Mackenzie Valley was 
dropped and all its attention became fo- 
cused on a proposal for what has come to be 
known as the Alaska Highway pipeline. 

The Alaska Highway line would be 
built from Prudhoe Bay south to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, along the corridor already estab- 
lished for the Alyeska oil-pipeline, which 
began operating in mid-1977. From Fair- 
banks it would run southeast along the 
Alaska Highway route across the Yukon 
and northeastern British Columbia and into 
Alberta, and then split to enter the US. at 
the same points in Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia as the Arctic Gas line 
proposed. 

Both pipelines were planned to be 48 
inches in diameter, the largest built to date 
on this continent, though there are lines of 
larger diameter in the Soviet Union. Of 
more crucial concern was the higher pres- 
sure under which, it was proposed, the Arc- 
tic gas should move in the pipeline. The 
highest pressure under which gas was cur- 
rently moving in pipelines in British Col- 
umbia and Alberta, where some of the 
terrain to be crossed is comparable to that to 
be traversed by the Alaska pipeline, was be- 
tween 800 and 1,000 pounds a square inch. 
The Arctic Gas system proposed to move the 
gas under an unprecedented 1,680 pounds a 
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As part of her Silver Jubilee visit to Canada, the Queen opened Parliament with the traditio, 
Speech from the Throne. The speech promised the required legislation to turn the negotiatec, 
pipeline arrangement into a working reality. At press time, the legislation is before Parliamw 


square inch. The most the Foothills system 
was prepared to attempt was 1,260 pounds a 
square inch. 

There were also complex differences in 
engineering approaches by the two groups 
to the major problem of coping with frost 
heave. But what finally tipped the scales for 
good in favour of the Foothills project were 
the environmental and socio-economic is- 
sues. These were gradually brought to bear 
on the projects by a demonstration of “par- 
ticipatory democracy” also unique in Cana- 
dian experience — and perhaps any other 
democratic country. 


Never before 

Never in Canadian political experience had 
there been a royal commission quite like the 
Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry headed 
by Mr. Justice Thomas Berger of the British 
Columbia Supreme Court. The issues of the 
environmental impact of a pipeline, of the 
rights of native peoples in the regions 
through which it would be built, and of the 
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effect on the socio-economic climate wi 
neither unknown nor new. The inquiry it | 
was what was new; no such pervasive exi! 
ination of the issues had ever been mi 
prior to a development project.before. 
The Berger Inquiry, as it came tei 
called, spent 302 days listening to evide' 
from 1,000 witnesses. It travelled by plé! 
boat, dogsled and canoe to hold hearing) 
35 isolated northern communities and | 
tlements throughout the Mackenzie regi| 
Sometimes the hearings were convenet! 
tiny meeting-halls — and occasionally in 
open beside a river. Total transcripts of » 
timony were finally estimated at 14 mil! 
words. The inquiry, which lasted for! 
months, cost an estimated $4.5 million, ' 
cluding $1.5 million to fund native and ot! 
public-interest groups to ensure that t/ 
could stand up to the pipeline compan’; 
Considering that it concerned the welll 
of, in all, no more than 38,000 of Canawt 
population of 22 million, and adding tc! 
findings all the information gathered by} 
competing applicants along similar li 


i 5 inquiry ensured that the people of the 
Jackenzie region were the most thorough- 
J-analyzed minority group in any popu- 
tion on earth. 
| In a statement to Canada’s National 
,xergy Board, the Arctic Gas group ex- 
yained why so much painstaking attention 
d been paid to factors almost always ig- 
red by resource-developers in the past. 
Society's growing awareness of the im- 
»rtance of natural resources and of man’s 
jpacity to change the environmentis one of 
fe unique developments of this decade,” 
fe statement said. “In both the political 
d economic fields, efforts are being made 
fj evaluate environmental factors and to 
face them in proper priority.... Because 
\st areas of the Northwest Territories and 
kon Territory are still virtually wilder- 
Hss, there is a unique opportunity to de- 
Vlop an integrated plan for the rational 
management oof northern natural 
ysources.” 
When the report of the Berger Inquiry 
vas issued in the spring of 1977, however, it 
ttally rejected the proposed route of the 
/ctic Gas pipeline as environmentally un- 
aceptable. It suggested that the Foothills 
jute along existing corridors was a better 
doice, and this opinion was supported by 
te decision of the National Energy Board in 
duly —a decision confirmed by Prime Minis- 
i Trudeau and President Carter in Wash- 
igton on September 8. 

In explaining its decision, the National 
fergy Board said it had never before faced 
sch a complex and difficult choice. “This is 

t only because of the immensity of the 
tojects themselves and their importance to 
-| Canadians,” the Board declared, “but 
30 because of the magnitude of the poten- 
ful socio-economic impact on the peoples of 
te Arctic environment.” Complicating fac- 
irs were claims to ownership of large areas 
¢ land in the regions through which the 
peline would pass by native people’s 
coups, Indian and Inuit (Eskimo). The Ber- 
er Report recommended that no pipeline be 
uilt in the Mackenzie Valley for ten years, 
t allow time to settle the land-claims and to 
sable the native economy to prepare for 
ival in competition with the capitalist 
conomy represented by the pipeline. 

_ An inquiry similar to that of Mr. Jus- 
t-e Berger, but limited to three months, was 
‘nducted into the potential impact of the 
daska Highway pipeline on the environ- 
ent and socio-economic situation of the 
ukon. It recommended a four-year delay in 
sarting the project while native land- 
@ims and other issues were settled. But the 
hal agreement between Canada and the 
nited States provides for a start on the 

kon section of the pipeline in January 


1981, seven months earlier than recom- 
mended by the Yukon inquiry. 

The agreement itself establishes an- 
other precedent for resource-development 
projects of this kind. It provides that Foot- 
hills Pipe Lines Ltd must make an advance 
payment of up to $200 million to compen- 
sate for the social and economic impact of 
the line. This will be credited against future 
tax obligations of the line, which are esti- 
mated to amount to as much as $1 billion 
during the 20 to 25 years of the project’s life 
—a substantial income benefit to the Yukon. 

Aside from the environmental, social 
and economic considerations, however, 
there was another fundamental reason for 
rejecting any proposal for a pipeline from 
the Mackenzie Delta at present. The 
amount of proved gas reserves, between five 
and six trillion cubic feet, found in the Delta 
did not warrant building a pipeline for eco- 
nomic reasons —they were not yet worth the 
cost. 

For Canadian industry as a whole, the 
final outcome of the long pipeline struggle 
represented a landmark in the process of 
maturing. It will be the first major devel- 
opment project in the history of Canada that 
was planned, managed, built and owned by 
Canadians, and in particular by Western 
Canadians. (During the last century, the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway was built largely 
under British and American management. 
The Trans-Canada pipeline was built a cou- 
ple of decades ago under the control of what 
the project’s opponents in Parliament called 
“Texas buccaneers”, though it gradually 
came under Canadian control once it was 
built.) 

The president of the Foothills com- 
pany, Robert Blair (who also heads its Cal- 
gary parent company, Alberta Gas Trunk 
Line Co. Ltd), has interpreted the victory of 
his group as the end of Canada’s economic 
colonialism. In a speech late in 1977, Blair 
said Canada was no longer a “technical or 
engineering colony” of any country. Cana- 
dian industry now had the leading technol- 
ogy in the world for the development of oil- 
sands and heavy oils, important potential 
sources of future energy, and for building 
large-diameter and high-pressure pipelines 
in cold weather, as well as for hydrocarbon 
exploration and development in Arctic 
regions. 

For Canadian businessmen and man- 
agement, Blair said, now “is a great time for 
our companies and managements in Can- 
ada to be taking charge fully and doing it our 
way”. No project in Canadian history will 
provide Canadian industry and manage- 
ment with a better opportunity for “doing it 
our way” than Blair’s own Alaska Highway 
pipeline. 


Landmark 
in maturing 
of Canadian 
industry 
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Of armaments and things nuclear 


Canada’s moralistic policies 
could use some consistency 


By W. A. Wilson 


On three related current issues of im- 
portance in international affairs Canada 
holds markedly inconsistent positions. On 
two of these issues the line taken is a 
strongly moral one. This ethical stance, al- 
most self-righteous in its expression, is so 
marred by contradictions and exceptions 
motivated by self-interest that it opens Ca- 
nadian policy to the complaint of hypocrisy. 
Although there are contradictions within 
these policies, however, the greatest con- 
tradiction is that the third issue is totally ex- 
empt from this approach. 

In principle, but not always in practice, 
Canadian policy bars the sale of armaments 
and military supplies to areas of inter- 
national tension or conflict. This policy has 
been marked, however, by a major con- 
tradiction: the exploitation of open warfare 
to conduct a lucrative arms trade through- 
out the American involvement in the Viet- 
nam war. The fact that a particularly 
controversial conflict was involved did not 
prove to be a barrier to profits. 

The dividing-line for the Canadian 
arms trade, as a result, appears not to in- 
volve ethics but the practical question of 
whether profits can be secured through the 
military involvement of a country that in 
other areas is an active friend and ally. The 
application of the Canadian policy is hard- 
headed, not moral. 

The Government’s policy demands ex- 
tremely stringent safeguards on the sale of 
nuclear fuels to its political and economic 
friends, some of them military allies, safe- 
guards substantially more rigorous than 
those in current international use. This par- 
ticular policy is pursued with such deter- 
mination that, for instance, when the 
European Community is groping with the 
difficulties in the way of greater unity, Can- 
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ada seeks to exploit the national differen i 
by insisting on bilateral negotiations wi 
members of the European Econo 
Community. : 

This policy so far appears free from \ 
contradictions that mar the first of th 
three positions. It is followed in the face} 
arguments that it disregards other || 
nadian interests in the field of trade | 
lations by building significant resentme ' 
in customer countries, that it shows inv’ 
ference to the vital, long-term concerns 
fuel-short customer countries such as W 
Germany and Japan, and that it ignores « 
reality that diplomacy, like government; 
the art of the possible. 

The third related policy area is in t¢, 
contradiction to the previous two. Canad 
policy permits the most active efforts, | 
cluding the use of some dubious methodil 
sell nuclear technology and installatic 
not only in secure areas but to countries 
such active or potential instability that | 
signature of safeguard agreements becor | 
meaningless. These latter are rendered 
herently unreliable by the inability of an) 
isting government to commit its success¢ 
or even to know what sort of political regi’ 
they will impose. In the case of Argenti 
strange and still unexplained payments. 
facilitate the sale of a reactor and the asst: 
ated technology were made at a time whe’ 
was known that the government of t! 
country would soon be overthrown by ar! 
itary coup but before it was known w 
would form the new regime or what its st’ 
dards would be. The certainty of an ea’ 
coupwas so great that only the date at wh) 
it would occur and the new policies of th’ 
who would take over remained unknow: 

The basic action in this case, the sali. 
nuclear technology to a part of the worlc: 
unstable that the value of signed safegui 
agreements was of great doubt, is in cc 
plete contradiction to the second of th 
three policies, the very rigorous standa’ 
on fuel supplies demanded from relial! 
friendly countries. Its quality is much clo) 
to the major, money-making exception 
the policy on the export of arms and militi’ 
supplies. 


_ The outcome is great difficulty in find- 
ig a coherent policy thread through these 
rlated issues, although the level of very 

al Canadian statements over the years 


-s been high and the statements at times 


Where the prospect of profits is not en- 
aging, the first of these national posi- 
toms can be applied in extreme ways. The 
st immediate example involves southern 
frica. If, as seems to be the case, the poli- 
»s of the Rhodesian regime of Prime Min- 
jer Ian Smith have changed in favour of 
sme moderation, this is clearly a response 
the threat confronting that country from 
e armed attacks of black guerilla groups 
rther than to the diplomatic efforts of 
Fitain and the United States. Mr. Smith 
Ls withstood many diplomatic approaches 
ser the years. 

The personalities and political sym- 
othies of some of the leaders of the guerilla 
“ces cause reservations about them but, 
torically, it remains true that personal 
xedom and political liberty have usually 
ben secured by fighting. Countries such as 
(nada and some other ex-members of the 
Fitish Empire are favoured exceptions. 
fen there, the initial, largely peaceful de- 
ution of power within the Empire and its 
imate disintegration without extensive 
Fitish resistance have in a good many cases 
ben followed by political instability and vi- 
once. The road to freedom is generally not 
s.ooth and history is full of examples of the 
kiness of that course. 

Canada applies its policy of not selling 
ams to areas of unrest rigidly in the case of 
suthern Africa but offers sympathy, moral 
spport and some non-military aid to the 
erilla groups. If this were the outcome of 
hrd analysis of the policies of southern Af- 
‘a, and of specific policy decisions based on 
tat approach, no government would find it 
d'ficult to defend the position. It seems to 
b, however, the application of a general pol- 
iy without much reference to the specifics 
othe situation. Apart from whatever moral 
stisfaction it gives the Government of Can- 
aa, the policy has two other results. 

One was evident in the autumn meet- 
ig in Ottawa of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
rentary Association. Even moderates from 
e coloured members of the Common- 
vealth demonstrated, through their state- 
ents, their lack of confidence in the 
pplomatic efforts to produce a moderate 
hodesian settlement, their views that 
titish and American policy (which Canada 
lows) was highly hypocritical and that 
te opponents of Mr. Smith should secure 


bis latter point, urging that there should be 
» hesitation in securing assistance from 


the Soviet Union, the arms-producing 
countries of Eastern Europe and China. At 
present, the U.S.S.R. and China are the most 
important suppliers of weapons to the guer- 
illa forces. 

Policies are rarely applied in a vacuum. 
The two principal suppliers of arms to the 
black fighting forces in southern Africa are, 
on the basis of their past approaches alone, 
clearly looking to enhanced influence in the 
future. It is open to great doubt whether it is 
in the interest of any Western nation to see 
southern Africa come under heavy Chinese 
or Russian influence, if not some element of 
control. Détente has come into existence but 
has not progressed to the point where the 
extension of the Communist world is a mat- 
ter of indifference. 

One of the major questions to be asked, 
then, is simply whether we, and our im- 
portant allies, will feel happy if southern Af- 
rica in the end comes substantially within 
the sphere of the two Communist great pow- 
ers, even though they are in a state of con- 
flict between themselves. If the answer to 
that question is negative, a second one fol- 
lows: should foreign policy decisions be 
based upon a nation’s long-term interest or 
the pursuit of a sense of moral satisfaction? 
There is little evidence in Canadian policies 
that these questions have been seriously 
asked or answered, even though the purport 
of the foreign policy review some years ago 
was that genuine self-interest should be the 
guiding principle of a nation’s external 
policies. 

On the second of the Canadian policy 
contradictions, part of the inevitable back- 
ground is that the power of nuclear weapons 
is terrible, the potential danger from some 
nuclear wastes great. This has produced cer- 
tain inevitable reactions that are common- 
place in the world. But these tend to obscure 
two historical realities and a third current 
one. History has shown us that atomic arse- 
nals are of practical military value only dur- 
ing a period — in fact, very brief — of 
monopoly. The American arsenal, in the de- 
velopment of which Canada played an early 
role, was used during that brief period. Since 
then, no direct military use has ever been 
made of the huge supply of nuclear weapons 
that exists in today’s world. The greatest 
single effort has been to maintain a balance 
between the two biggest arsenals with the 
mutual aim of keeping them neutralized. 
Some of the smaller arsenals have been de- 
veloped either because individual countries, 
such as France under General de Gaulle, felt 
that they could not rely upon an offered nu- 
clear umbrella, or because no real umbrella 
was available, which was China’s case. 
Some steps towards nuclear self-reliance 
have been taken for complex reasons of na- 


Little evidence 
that questions 
have been asked 
or answered 


Canadian 
prejudice 
against 
fast-breeder 
technology 


tional pride and international uncertainty, 
such as India’s controversial explosion. 
(India has developed a high level of com- 
petence in some “€élitist”, specialized fields, 
which is counterbalanced by its difficulty 
with the techniques of mass production. In 
addition, most Western governments under- 
estimate the important role that damage to 
pride and confidence during the imperial pe- 
riod still play in ex-colonial countries.) 

While nuclear arsenals have not 
played a direct military role in the world 
since the end of the American monopoly, 
they have played an extremely important 
diplomatic one. The size of the Chinese arse- 
nal, for instance, has never been considered 
as at all close to those of the United States or 
the Soviet Union. But China’s position in the 
world reflects possession of nuclear weap- 
ons that cannot be ignored; it does not re- 
quire great “over-kill” capacity for terrible 
retaliation to be possible. 

If we tend to overlook the fact that far 
more people in the world have been killed 
since 1945 by conventional methods of war- 
fare than died at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
we also overlook the extent to which fuel- 
short countries seeking nuclear supplies 
consider this search to be vital to their 
future. As a matter of policy, Canada is 
ardently opposed to any method of 
power-production in which plutonium is a 
large and growing by-product. This accounts 
for the strong Canadian prejudice against 
fast-breeder technology. To a country such 
as West Germany, however, development of 
precisely this method of power-production 
represents a possible escape from its de- 
pendence upon external energy supplies. 
The extent to which vital interests of 
friendly countries are involved has not 
played a large role in the formation of the 
Canadian policy on the export of nuclear 
fuels, except that it is considered to improve 
this country’s bargaining position. 

The Canadian approach suffers from 
the defect that in other countries it is likely 
to be construed as hard-boiled rather than 
hard-headed. It risks the creation of resent- 
ments that can be felt in many other ways, 
and it assumes for this country a position of 
moral superiority over countries with which 
we have otherwise close ties — West Ger- 
many, France and Japan. They would be un- 
likely to concede that our concern for the 
future of the worldis superior to theirs. Even 
the Americans have warned us, politely but 
firmly, that if we, and they, hope to limit the 
forms of nuclear technology in the energy- 
deficient countries, reliability of supply is 
essential. At this point, rather than demon- 
strating reliability, we have arbitrarily cut 
off uranium exports in ways calculated to 
create an impression of unreliability. Why, 
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7 


then, should the most important tricy 
countries on the other side be preparer, 
give way to some of the points Canadian }] 
icy seeks to establish? 


Article of faith 
An underlying article of faith in Canady 
nuclear policy is to be found in the Non-}) 
liferation Treaty. It is put to work, for) 
stance, to justify our own sales of nueliy 
technology to unstable countries. Beca‘e 
they were prepared to adhere to the trejy 
our officials have argued that our sales m3 
be acceptable. This approach to the tres, 
however, runs counter to the analysis ols 
purposes that history is bound to makeft 
was not intended to reduce the risk of : 
clear war; if both Israel and Syria, for eX! |. 
ple, were equipped with nuclear arsenal it 
is no more likely that they would choosio 
employ them for mutual suicide than it ‘sg 
in the American-Russian case. If only on if 
those countries possessed nuclear weapts, 
the super-power sponsor of the other we d 
threaten to arm it and the opposite suy’ 
power would curb its protégé. The true 1! 
itary risks would probably be considere, 
less than those that did exist in the m 
tense period of the Cold War between | 
United States and the Soviet Union, bei 
the Hungarian revolt of 1956 and the Cu: 
crisis of 1962 demonstrated that there wi 
limits neither country would risk ov: 
stepping. 

It is predictable that history will | 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty not asa 
idealistic instrument intended to rede 
the risks of war but as an attempt by the « 
super-powers to freeze an important asp it 
of the diplomatic status quo. The possess 
of even a small nuclear arsenal gives a 
tion a changed diplomatic voice. It lead‘0 
the re-emergence of great powers in a wi 
of super-powers on one side and third-cls 
ones on the other. China is the chief exe 
ple, but the position of France in this cont) 
is not insignificant. In the latter case, t 
much is heard of the matter nowadis 
That, however, is much more a function! 
the disappearance of General de Gaulle: 
his particular policies and of the emerge’ 
of more pressing problems than of ,j 
change in the underlying realities of di) 
macy in the nuclear age. 

In assessing the diplomatic and 1) 
itary role of nuclear weaponry, it shoulc‘ 
at least as instructive to examine history’ 
to look at the normal human fears for the’: 
ture. The United States has been more he’ 
ily engaged militarily since the Sec’ 
World War than any other power. It () 
ployed nuclear weapons without hesitat 
or compunction during the period of its :) 
nopoly. Subsequently it accepted severe’ 


in Korea and a prolonged, fruitless 
euggle in Vietnam rather than use them 
gain. Clearly, morality was not the issue; 
onsense and a lively regard for the 
ssible consequences were the decisive fac- 
rs. Since the Soviet Union has not been in- 
ved in direct military ways to the same 
-tent as the United States during the post- 
ar period, the question of its use or non-use 
snuclear weapons has not arisen. It has not 
bsitated, however, to make diplomatic use 
cits arsenal, notably through its threats at 
be time of the Suez crisis, which the British 
Overnment may not have believed but 
d not quite dismiss, and its attempt to 
cange the balance through establishing 
rissiles in Cuba, an action from which it 
id to back off. Had the missiles remained 
i Cuba, the military security of the United 
Sates would have been neither more nor 
3s threatened than it is by the long-range 
esenal of the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
colomatic voice, however, would have been 
s-ered. 

Canada’s willingness to accept the ef- 
to establish a status quo through the 
'n-Proliferation Treaty is in contrast to its 
septicism about other attempts to do the 
sme thing. One of our main criticisms of So- 
at policy in Eastern Europe is that it rests 
on precisely this, an effort to freeze a sta- 
s quo. Canadian policy-makers have ar- 
ged freely that this is a mistaken, 
iworkable approach, that the true Soviet 
toblem, both domestically and in its sphere 


Four Canadian academics are chair- 
holders of Canadian studies at foreign 
universities during the 1977-78 session. 
All four programs are funded by the 
Department of External Affairs. 

Peter Neary, a historian from the 
University of Western Ontario, is the 
third Canadian visiting professor of 
Canadian studies at the University of 
Sussex, England. Professor Neary is the 
author of several books on the history of 
Newfoundland. 

Allan Cairns, a political scientist 
from the University of British Columbia, 
is the third incumbent at the Centre of 
Canadian Studies at the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Eric Ross, head of the Geography 
Department at Mount Allison University, 
is the second Canadian in a program 
involving three universities in Japan: 
Isukuba University, just outside Tokyo; 


Keio 
Christian University, both in Tokyo. 


of influence, is to learn how change can be 
accommodated without the collapse of their 
system. When the writer once argued this 
point about the treaty with a Canadian Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister, he fell back in the 
end on the statement: “Well, it’s better than 
nothing”. 

That view is debatable, but in any case 
it does not make the treaty an impressive 
umbrella for Canadian nuclear sales in un- 
stable areas. It would be somewhat more 
convincing if Canadian policy-makers sim- 
ply argued that it did not matter, that even if 
future Argentinian or South Korean re- 
gimes, for instance, were to make nuclear 
weapons it would be possible to prevent 
their use. That argument would, of course, 
ignore the diplomatic effect of even small 
nuclear arsenals. 

The only common thread running 
through these important and closely-related 
areas is the desire for morality, but it has 
been breached so glaringly for profit that it 
has become an unconvincing policy-base. 
We do not have the international power- 
base from which we can hope to dictate in- 
ternational nuclear standards, and by 
demonstrating unreliability as a supplier we 
are in danger of reducing, not enhancing, 
our ultimate influence. We risk appearing to 
others as a nation that has difficulty main- 
taining its position as an economic middle- 
power, which does not seek an important 
military status but wishes to be a super- 
power of morality. 


Academics abroad 


University and _ International 


As part of the commemoration of 
the U.S. Bicentennial, a visiting Cana- 
dian professorship was established at 
Yale with a grant from the Canadian 
Government. The second participant in 
this program, Walter Henson, an ento- 
mologist, has been chief of research at the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources 
since 1968. 


In addition to these four, Ramon 
Hathorn of the Department of French 
Studies, University of Guelph, is 
participating in a program funded by the 
University of Grenoble III. Professor 
Hathorn will be teaching for three 
months starting in February 1978. As of 
the 1978 fall term, Grenoble will fund a 
Canadian visiting professor on an annual 
basis. 


Common thread 
is desire 
for morality 
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Suffragette 
campaign 
without 
demonstrations 
and martyrdom 


Update on International Women’s Year 


National and international 
experience with women’s right 


By Florence Bird 


The Canadian Human Rights Commission 
administers the Canadian Human Rights 
Act, which prohibits discrimination on 
grounds of race, national or ethnic origin, 
colour, religion, age, sex, marital status, 
conviction for which a pardon has been 
granted and, in matters related to employ- 
ment, physical handicap. The appointment 
of the Commission in September 1977 was 
the culmination of a series of steps that had 
been taken by the Federal Government of 
Canada to provide equal opportunities for 
women. Although the pressure for reform 
has come largely from within the country, 
the example of other nations and the influ- 
ence of international organizations have al- 
ways supported the demands of Canadian 
women for equal rights, privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. In recent years, the setting- 
up of machinery leading to steady progress 
has enabled Canada to provide valuable 
“feedback” to other countries. 

In the distant past, a handful of tough- 
minded, persistent women spearheaded the 
women’s suffrage movement in Canada. 
They conducted a quiet, orderly campaign 
without the demonstrations and martyrdom 
of the Pankhurst suffragettes, while, at the 
same time, gaining publicity from the vio- 
lent activities of the British women. They 
won the right to vote and hold public office 
in the Prairie Provinces as early as 1916 and 
throughout the country as a whole in 1921. 

After the acquisition of the franchise, 
the cause of women’s rights floated in the 
doldrums until after the Second World War, 
when women who wished to go on working 
as they had during the fighting years found 
that, though they had won their political 


Mrs Bird was Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on the Status of Women in 
Canada. She has since acted as a consultant 
on the role of women for various 
governments. She is a journalist, 
broadcaster and author who usually 
publishes under the pseudonym Anne 
Francis. Her autobiography was published 
in 1974. The views expressed in this article 
are those of Mrs Bird. 
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rights, they did not have economic rig]}, 
since they continued to be regarded as me. 
bers of a pool of cheap, docile labour. C’. 
sequently, as the Forties drew to a close, ¢ 
battle was rejoined. : 

} 


Annual briefs 


In Canada it has long been the custom: 
the National Council of Women, the Fee 
ation of Business and Professional Wome’ 
Clubs and the Federation of Univer:y 
Women’s Clubs to present briefs to the F 
eral Government. Their executives go an 
ally to the Parliament Buildings to m't 
with the Prime Minister and several mi: 
bers of the Cabinet; there is usually liv) 
and informative discussion of the resi 
tions adopted by the associations. 

In the early 1950s, thanks to | 
remitting pressure from these naticl 
women’s associations, a Women’s Burt 
was set up in the Department of Labour ‘4 
equal pay legislation was passed by Par! 
ment. The demands of organized wont 
had been encouraged by the example of ¢ 
United States, which had set up a Wome‘ 
Bureau in the 1940s, and by the equal | 
conventions passed by the International 
bour Organization. A continuing stil! 
lating interplay of ideas about the need! 
women in a changing society and how 
meet them had been provided by con’ 
ences of the international associations 
which the Canadian associations belon; 
and by the attendance of their rey’ 
sentatives as NGO (Non-government org) 
ization) observers at meetings of the Un‘ 
Nations Commission on the Status of W)) 
en. Great inspiration was provided by | 
Universal Declaration of Human Rig}! 
unanimously passed by the UN Assembl! 
1948. 

As time went on, an increasing num! 
of women in Canada, as in other count?’ 
became indignantly aware that there | 
still discrimination against women and! 
prejudice was still very much alive. For’ 
ample, though there had been a tremenc¢! 
increase in the number of women, part! 
larly married ones, in the labour fo’ 


¢ ae pay legislation had done little or noth- 
e x to close the gaps between the salaries of 
men and men who did work of equal val- 
y. Many laws and practices concerning 
ymen had not kept up with the technical 
d scientific developments that had, in 
a century, changed Canada from an ag- 
tural country into an urbanized, indus- 
ized one. 


oyal Commission 

the Sixties, rumblings of the women’s lib- 
ation movement began to echo in Canada 
om the United States and young women at 
1 levels of society began to see eye-to-eye 
ith older middle-class women who had 
therto carried the banner. In 1967, there 
as a major breakthrough when the Fed- 
al Government appointed the Royal Com- 
ission on the Status of Women. This was a 
rect response to repeated strong demands 
om the Ad Hoc Committee on the Equality 
¢ Women, representing 33 associations 
jith a membership of two million. The Com- 
ission was instructed “to inquire, to report 
ad to recommend what steps might be 
ken by the Federal Government to ensure 
r women equal opportunities with men in 
| aspects of Canadian society”. 

Canadian royal commissions are tradi- 
onally free from political interference; 
ey are adequately financed and have 
seat power under the Inquiries Act. It was, 
1erefore, possible for the Commissioners — 
e women and two men (I was chairman) — 
) make a study in depth as well as in the 
ide area designated in the terms of refer- 
ce. We were determined to make recom- 
endations that would provide the 
overnment with a blueprint for action for 
t least a decade. We also decided to make 
>commendations to the provinces as well, 
nce the Canadian Constitution puts civil 
nd property rights, education and about 80 
er cent of labour matters under provincial 
isdiction. 

In due course, we assembled a secre- 
ariat of brilliant, dedicated women, trained 
a number of disciplines. We then called 
or briefs and received 469 from individuals 
s well as organizations of physicians, 
urses, students, universities, unions, bar 
ssociations and governments. After ana- 
ysing these, we held 37 days of public hear- 
Ags covering every one of the ten provinces. 
\nother commissioner and I spent an addi- 
ional fortnight in the Yukon and the North- 
vest Territories, visiting small settlements 
long the coast of Hudson Bay. We also com- 
aissioned 40 special studies by authorities 
civil and criminal law, penology, history, 
ducation, sociology and labour. Our secre- 
iat prepared background papers and un- 
arthed for our consideration the research 


material already available. We received 
opinions from 60 consultants, men and 
women with exceptional experience and 
expertise. 


Help from abroad 

We received valuable help from other count- 
ries. The 1968 report to the United Nations, 
The Status of Women in Sweden, was a wel- 
come guide and reference book, since its 
thinking corresponded so closely to our own. 
In the same year, the UN conference in 
Tehran on the rights of women gave inter- 
national support to our philosophy. The 
Chairman of the U.S. Status of Women Com- 
mission, Esther Peterson, came to Canada 
at our invitation to discuss the American re- 
port delivered in 1963. I went to Wash- 
ington, where I was given useful 
information and enthusiastic co-operation 
from the Equal Opportunities Commission 
and the Department of Labour. 

When the Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed, the Canadian media as a whole 
greeted it with scorn, jocosity and often 
downright opposition. A few editorial 
writers and commentators believed that 
there might be discrimination against wom- 
en, but doubted if a commission largely run 
by women would ever report and, suggested 
that, even if it succeeded in doing so, its rec- 
ommendations — presumably emotional, 
since so many women were involved —would 
inevitably be pigeonholed by the Govern- 
ment and soon forgotten. Some influential 
women also publicly expressed doubts that 
the Commission was needed. 

The public hearings, held a year later, 
had a remarkable impact, leading, in many 
instances, to a volte-face in these points of 
view. The Canadian Press sent a reporter, 
and the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration sent a camera crew, supervised by 
the late Ed Reid, an intelligent, sympathetic 
young producer and interviewer, who trav- 
elled with us across the country, even up to 
the Arctic. The full day-to-day coverage of 
the often moving, sometimes shocking, rev- 
elations at the hearings made governments, 
the media and the public aware of the dis- 
crimination that still existed and the extent 
of the harm it was doing not only to women 
but to society as a whole. 

In 1970, the report, with 167 recom- 
mendations, of which 122 were for the Fed- 
eral Government and the rest for the 
provinces and private side, was tabled in the 
House of Commons. These recommen- 
dations were based on the general assump- 
tion that everyone was entitled to the rights 
and freedoms proclaimed in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Hard-hitting, 
unemotional and professional, it was 
greeted with surprised respect by the media 
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Vicarious 
suffragettes 


n the opening decades of the twentieth 
entury, Canadian suffragettes were spared 
auch of the element of confrontation that 
heir counterparts elsewhere had to endure. 
the National Film Board, in search of 
hotographic material on the suffragette 

ovement, had to go abroad to find it. 

hese photos of the women’s movement in 
ingland are from the NFB collection. 
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and Parliamentarians and, as was to be ex- 
pected, elicited a variety of opinions, both 
agreeing and disagreeing with its philos- 
ophy and conclusions. Not surprisingly, 
most women gave it wholehearted support. 

It was not pigeonholed or forgotten; Ca- 
nadian women made sure that it would not 
be. Immediately, all over the country, study 
groups discussed the 488-page volume, 
which became a best-seller running to four 
printings. Committees were set up to publi- 
cize its findings and to bring pressure on 
governments to implement its recommen- 
dations. For years, hardly a day went by 
without the media mentioning it in one con- 
text or another. 

Approximately half the voting popu- 
lation of Canada are women, so that no gov- 
ernment can afford to ignore them. In any 
case, the provinces have already carried out 
many of the recommendations and the Fed- 
eral Government has implemented two- 
thirds of them -— more than those of any 
other royal commission. All but two of the 
major recommendations have been imple- 
mented either wholly or in part. 

As we recommended, the budget of the 
Women’s Program in the Department of the 
Secretary of State has been increased, so 
that it is possible to give greater financial 
assistance to women’s voluntary associ- 
ations, provide more speakers and coun- 
sellors for women’s groups, and to organize 
conferences. 


New machinery 

The new machinery we recommended has 
been set up and is now slowly beginning to 
take effect. The Office of the Co-ordinator of 
the Status of Women is the small unit under 
the Cabinet Minister responsible for wom- 
en’s affairs. The Office of Equal Oppor- 
tunities for Women in the Public Service has 
removed sex stereotyping from all Govern- 
ment publications and recruiting literature, 
done away with “rug-ranking” of secre- 
taries, seen to it that department heads rec- 
ommend women for managerial training 
courses, commissioned research studies into 
the status of women in the Public Service, 
and made critical, constructive reports that 
have received considerable publicity. 

The Federal Advisory Council on the 
Status of Women is made up of women and 
men with wide and varied experience who 
represent different geographical areas in 
this country huge in size if not in population. 
It carries on research and publishes edu- 
cational material such as a recent series of 
pamphlets with titles such as Birth Plan- 
ning, The Family in the New Society, Matri- 
monial Property Rights, Fringe Benefits, 
Rape and Sexual Assault and Health Haz- 
ards at Work. It advises the minister re- 
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sponsible for women’s affairs. Its an; 
report, often outspokenly critical of thet 
ernment, must by law be tabled in the H 
of Commons. | 

This new machinery was alread) 
gear when, in September 1974, Canada\ 
host to the UN Interregional Seminai} 
National Machinery to Accelerate the I 
gration of Women in Development an} 
Eliminate Discrimination on Ground} 
Sex. As is usual at such gatherings, C;) 
‘dian delegates learnt much from the oj 
delegates about the needs and attitude) 
people in the 29 nations they represen; 
and on all five continents. They also f; 
the satisfaction of being able to pro¥ 
practical “feedback” about the exten} 
machinery that had been set up in | 
country. | 
Similarly, in December 1974, the | 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural } 
ganization’s conference “Woman and |} 
Human Rights”, which was attended) 
delegates from six Caribbean countries, 
United States, Sweden and Canada, ena} 
the Canadian delegates to give a deta} 
progress report about the success of the »4 
chinery adopted in Canada. For the wor) 
of the Caribbean, this conference wa’ 
breakthrough that is now rapidly bring, 
them rights and opportunities long enjo\ 
by developed countries. It provided a spri: 
board for the UN conference in Mexicc! 
July 1975, which dealt with a wide rangi) 
topics. 


IWY fanfare 
In Canada, 1975 — International Wome‘ 
Year — was celebrated with considera‘ 
fanfare. The Federal Government provi} 
$5 million for a wide variety of projec 
Vans travelled all over the country bring: 
information about the status of wom) 
There were a number of regional conf : 
ences. A one-day intensive conferen) 
opened by the Prime Minister and ;} 
dressed by the Honourable Marc Lalon’ 
then Minister Responsible for Women’s 1 
fairs, was attended by 350 chief executiy| 
from industry, unions, business, govel| 
ment, academia and the media. The obji' 
was to inform them of the continuing pe’ 
tive action they could take, in their ov 
spheres of influence, to give women equ 
rights. | 

Awareness of the aims of the IWY wi 
stimulated by an advertising campai 
under the slogan WHY NOT? (Why 1 
more child-care centres? Why not equ 
pay? Why not more women in manag; 
ment? Why not more women in public life! 
etc.) | 

So far as governments in Canada we’ 
concerned, the sound of IWY trumpets ¢: 
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‘spite the relative tranquillity of the suffragette movement in Canada, there were notable 
avocates of the rights of women. Foremost among them was the author Nellie McClung. First 
i Manitoba and then in Alberta, she was outspoken in her demands for social reform. A recent 


own here in the lead role. 


ile more than slightly accelerate a mo- 
rntum that was already under way. On 
} other hand, it does seem to have some- 
vat changed attitudes towards working 
vmen. A two-part survey showed that in 
15, 30 per cent of all Canadians had be- 
“ne more convinced than they had been in 
74 that women should have equal job-pay 
portunities. 
| The IWY also stimulated Canada to in- 
‘base its feedback to other countries: CIDA 
te Canadian International Development 
\ency) is now making a special effort to 
net requests from the governments of de- 
“oping countries that ask for aid in their 
torts to improve the status of women. Con- 
quently, when Prime Minister Michael 
inley of Jamaica asked the Canadian 
ec to send me to Kingston as a 
sultant, CIDA made it possible for me to 
(there briefly for two years in succession. 
twas a rewarding personal experience. I 
vs awed by the energy, commonsense, wis- 
ln and strength of the Jamaican women | 
vrked with. They knew what they wanted 
ud needed and were ready to learn from 
ad profit by the Canadian experience. 
| Acchapter in Politics of Change, Man- 
I, brilliant manifesto for Jamaican 
gress, is devoted to explaining the im- 
“tance of integrating women into the eco- 
“nic and political life of the nation. Many 


i. production re-enacted Mrs McClung’s struggles in Manitoba. Actress Kate Reid is 


recommendations of the Women’s Bureau, 
which I worked with, and the new Ministry 
of Women’s Affairs have been carried out 
with despatch because the Prime Minister, 
spurred on by his intelligent, determined 
wife Beverley, believes in what he has 
written. 

In 1976, CIDA enabled me to go to 
Bridgetown when the Government of Bar- 
bados asked me to be sent as a consultant to 
help set up a National Commission on the 
Status of Women. As in Jamaica, it was 
deeply satisfying to work with the dynamic 
women of the island and the seriously- 
involved civil servants, who are obviously 
determined to bring out a strong report that 
will give Barbadian women the rights they 
need. Foreign Minister Henry Forde of 
Barbados, while in opposition, introduced 
the resolution that led to the National As- 
sembly’s voting unanimously to set up the 
Commission. He is now enthusiastically re- 
sponsible for the Ministry of Women’s 
Affairs. 


Long road ahead 

Though new enlightened legislation, new 
machinery of government and changing 
attitudes have done a great deal to raise 
the status of women in Canada, there is 
still a long, hard road ahead. Women are 
still often paid less than men when they do 


on 


work of equal value and are still largely 
confined to the traditional low-paid, sup- 
port jobs. They are still, with a few out- 
standing exceptions, outside the power 
structures of business and the public ser- 
vice. Though there are three women in the 
Federal Cabinet, they are still woefully un- 
der-represented in the House of Commons. 
(Fewer than four per cent of Canada’s 
Members of Parliament are women, com- 
pared to 20 per cent in the unicameral 
Swedish Parliament.) With the exception 
of Quebec, which has the most enlightened 
married-women’s property law, and Man- 
itoba, which has recently passed improved 
legislation, the provinces have not yet ac- 
knowledged the contribution that a wife 
makes to the marriage partnership, 
whether or not she stays at home or goes 
to work for pay. The rights of Indian 
women have yet to be recognized. There- 
peutic abortion is not easily available and 
non-therapeutic abortion remains in the 
Criminal Code. There are not enough day- 
care centres to look after the children of 
working mothers. 

On the other hand, thanks to recent 
federal legislation, women have equal citi- 
zenship rights with men and equal treat- 
ment under the Canada Pension Plan, and 
can use their unemployment insurance ben- 
efits while on maternity leave. The family 
allowances paid to mothers have been dou- 


Eurocommunism is tested 
in France, Italy and Spain | 


By André P. Donneur and Alexandre Macleod 


It was when Enrico Berlinguer and Georges 
Marchais, secretaries-general of the Italian 
Communist Party and the French Commu- 
nist Party respectively, met in Rome in No- 
vember 1975 that Italian journalists began 
to use the term “Eurocommunism” to sug- 
gest a new phase in the development of cer- 
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bled and indexed against inflation, 4 
working mothers can deduct child-care, 
penses from their federal income tax. © 

The appointment of the Cana: 
Human Rights Commission, the single 1) 
important recommendation of the R, 
Commission on the Status of Women, sh | 
do a great deal to wipe out existing pocy 
of discrimination, as well as to stimulate! 
needed change in attitudes towards) 
rights of women. Such an organization ip 
stronger than the people who ada 
It is, therefore, a hopeful augury for th’ 
ture that the Chief Commissioner, Go, 
Fairweather, a former Attorney-Gener | 
New Brunswick and until recently a » 
gressive Conservative Member of Pa; 
ment, is a man who has long believed ins 
fought for human rights. The caus) 
women will certainly not be ignored s\ 
the Deputy Chief Commissioner, Rita’ 
dieux, has represented Canada on the/ 
Commission on the Status of Women 
was Director of the Office of Equal Oy) 
tunities of the Canadian Broadcas 
Corporation. 

It seems reasonable to hope that, in 
future, Canada will be able to carry oi 
constructive feedback to other nat: 
while at the same time moving ahead ti} 
ultimate goal of giving women equal op) 
tunities with men in every aspect of Ci 
dian society. | 

| 


tain Western Communist parties. Obse’ 
were quick to point out the shortcomin/| 
this expression —it did not apply to all}: 
pean Communist parties, it excluded 
Japanese party, which had been taki 
similar route since 1962, and, above ¢ 
was vague. However, the parties conce! 
while maintaining some reservations 
its meaning, adopted it and even sancti’ 
its use. Mr. Berlinguer used the term 
licly for the first time on June 3, 1976 
demonstration organized by the Fr! 
Communist Party in Paris, and did so é) 
at the conference of European Comm? 
parties in East Berlin at the end of! 
month. The other parties soon followe! 
example, though the French Commu! 
were somewhat reluctant to do so. 


ile a small party like the Commu- 
Party of Great Britain does not hesitate 
t consider itself “Eurocommunist”, the 
m was from the very beginning applied 
arily to three others: the Italian Com- 
st Party (PCI), the French Communist 
y (PCF) and the Spanish Communist 
irty (PCE). All three could claim a share in 
‘wer through the new strategy they had 
Jopted. The Portuguese Communist Party, 
He fourth “Latin” party in Western Europe, 
¢j not answer the call and through its lead- 
¢ Alvaro Cunhal, refrained totally from 
raking any reference to Eurocommunism. 
e aim of this article is, therefore, to deter- 
¢ne the reasons for the rise of the Euro- 
cmmunist phenomenon in the three other 
thern European countries mentioned 
g0ve. 
One reason is clear. In each of these 


at can legitimately hope to be part of the 
evernment. There are other reasons, how- 


eased the freedom of action of the 
sstern Communist parties, which no 
lnger see themselves entrenched in the 
dcialist camp” in the Cold War against 
erican imperialism. Secondly, the emer- 
nce of new strata of wage-earners has 
pletely undermined the conception of a 
ill-defined working class and, since the 
y year of 1968, the Communist parties 
ve been forced to review their analyses on 
tis score. Lastly, the political, economic 
d social crisis that has beset most of the 
2stern European countries since the end 
the Sixties has made the idea of Commu- 
3t participation in government much 
re plausible. The Eurocommunist phe- 
menon is, therefore, related to a number 
objective factors, and, as we shall see, toa 
cange that is already clearly discernible 
thin the parties under consideration. 

What is the meaning of this term that 
te Eurocommunists themselves criticize as 
ing too vague, though they accept it? First 
ll, it would be incorrect to interpret it as 
ew variant of Marxism Leninism or as an 
mpt to create a third or fourth centre of 
te international Communist movement. It 
ismuch more modest in scope. Simply 
sited, it represents an attempt to resolve 
te antinomy between the imposition of a 
ialist model that has little applicability 
it Western Europe and the strategic re- 
irements for a socialist transformation of 
anced capitalist societies. While the pos- 
ility of anew Communist doctrine can be 
missed, one can discern among the Euro- 
unists some agreement on a common 
roach regarding the kind of socialism 
y hope to establish, on the means to that 
d, and on the necessity of modifying their 


relations with the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 

In short, the Eurocommunists agree 
that the democratic liberties already pre- 
vailing in most Western countries should be 
respected; indeed, they hope to extend those 
liberties and defend them more effectively. 
This apparently means that the Commu- 
nists accept the rules of parliamentary de- 
mocracy and a plurality of parties and 
therefore recognize the right of the elec- 
torate to remove them from power. For the 
purpose of coming to power, the Euro- 
communists are all in favour of enlisting a 
wider range of forces in the fight for social- 
ism, so as to provide a truly popular base for 
all the stages involved in changing society. 
The link they wish to establish between pop- 
ular support, secured through strategic alli- 
ances with other popular movements and 
parties, and democratic socialism requires 
that the Soviet-style “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” be abandoned. Implicit in this 
new formulation of Eurocommunist strat- 
egy and objectives is the rejection of any re- 
lations with the Soviet Union that could 
hinder their search for a national road to 
socialism. 


Spain 

As has often been the case in the history of 
the international Communist movement, it 
was in returning to a program designed to 
implement a policy it had previously re- 
jected that the Spanish Communist Party 
adopted a Eurocommunist platform. Just as 
Stalin revived Trotsky’s industrialization 
program, which he had just denounced, and 
as, in 1934, Thorez formed the political alli- 
ance with the socialists that was advocated 
by Doriot but that Thorez himself was in the 
process of rejecting, so Santiago Carrillo 
won his party’s acceptance of the program of 
Fernando Claudin’s “Italianizing” group, 
which had been rejected in 1965. Such was 
the ambiguity of this innovative and yet tra- 
ditional action. 

This program is not particularly origi- 
nal. Without renouncing the distant objec- 
tive of a socialist system in which hegemony 
would be held by the workers’ party — in 
other words, the Communist party — it de- 
fines an intermediate stage, that of a “‘politi- 
cal and social democracy set against 
monopolies and private ownership of large 
estates”. During that stage, power would be 
exercised through an alliance of “all the an- 
timonopolistic forces, including the petite 
bourgeoisie and the bourgeoisie’. The 
“forces of labour and culture” would assume 
the leadership of such an alliance, but they 
would do so in co-operation with various left- 
ist parties and movements and without an 
official “Marxist-Leninist” ideology. Terms 
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Spaniards 
set aside 
dictatorship 
of proletariat 


in this formula call to mind the “people’s de- 
mocracy” programs that followed the Sec- 
ond World War. At that time, too, the 
Communist parties of Western Europe and 
Eastern Europe had stated that a road to so- 
cialism other than the Soviet-style “dicta- 
torship of the proletariat’ should be applied 
in Europe. Earlier, during the Spanish Civil 
War, the Communist Party had declared it- 
self to be a republican party and had set 
aside — as the only “sensible” approach to 
take, according to its leaders at that time — 
the idea of dictatorship of the proletariat. 
However, as Karl Marx himself once 
pointed out, we must distinguish between 
the phraseology, claims or constitutions of 
parties and their real interests, and between 
what they think they are and what they re- 
ally are. In practice, the PCE sought alli- 
ances with all groups opposed to Francoism, 
including ultra right-wing elements such as 
the monarchist group of Rafael Calvo Serer 
and the Carlists. In fact, the establishment 
of a “Democratic Junta” in July 1974, 
grouping round the Communist Party repre- 
sentatives of the monarchist, Carlist and 
liberal right as well as some very moderate 
socialist intellectuals, was reminiscent of 
the attempt to form a “national union jun- 
ta” to fight Franco in 1944, inasmuch as 
both failed to assemble many people around 
the Communist Party. The Party did not 


really come out of isolation until the en: 

October 1975, when the Platform fora D 

ocratic Coalition, an alliance formed in) 

summer of 1975 by the large Workers, 
cialist Party and the Christian Demoer;; 
left with a multitude of small opposit; 
groups, consented to sign an agreemen ) 
“democratic co-ordination” in view of , 
fact that Franco’s death was imminent. 1, 
new alliance, never formally proclair 

collapsed in December 1976 when the } 
cialist Party announced that it would sti 
alone in the June 1977 elections. Today ‘ 
Communist Party continues to call fora 
tional union government. | 
Three texts : 
However, the PCE has classified its perc) 
tion of the “democratic road to socialis’ 
and of the “socialism in democracy and } 
erty” to be achieved once in power. Th 
texts are particularly significant. The f} 
is a statement issued jointly with the Ital1 
Communist Party on July 11, 1975; it was 
fact, the first “Eurocommunist” documit 
though it appeared several months bei 
the term was invented. In it, the two par 
declared that they were endeavouring; 
bring about in their respective count: 
“the broadest and most democratic alia‘ 
of all the political forces” opposed to the « i 
servative groups. They also solemnly 2 


Wide World / 


After a week in jail in December 1976, Santiago Carillo, the party’s secretary-general, and’ 
seven other Spanish Communist leaders were released. Carillo is being whisked away by | 


car from Madrid’s Carabanchel Prison. 
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1 ag that their “conception of a 
¢mocratic advance towards socialism in 
yace and in liberty” reflected “not a tacti- 
4] attitude but a strategic conviction”. In 
ddition, they said that, for them, socialism 
s the full development of democracy. 
The second text was the joint state- 
ont released on March 3, 1977, following 
'e meeting of the secretaries-general of the 
(mmunist parties of Spain, Italy and 
ance. In that statement, the three parties 
épressed their desire to “obtain the widest 
issible agreement between those political 
ad social forces prepared to contribute toa 
‘licy of progress and renewal”. Even more 
iteresting is the fact that they elucidate 
teir conception of “socialism in democracy 
ad liberty”. While the strategy of the demo- 
(atic road to socialism offers little in the 
ay of new ideas that was not already in- 
cided in that of the parliamentary road fol- 
wed from 1944 to 1947 and recommended 
gain by the international Communist 
ovement at the Twentieth Congress of the 
Sviet Communist Party in 1956, the state- 
ent by the three parties gives a clearer 
iea of what socialism would accomplish 
ace the parties were in power. They state 
1equivocally that they wish to “work to 
tild a new society with a plurality of politi- 
(1 and social forces by respecting, guaran- 
feing and developing all collective and 
idividual liberties”’. 
The third text is Santiago Carrillo’s 
bok, Eurocomunismo y Estado. It is a very 
portant work, chiefly because it presents 
j a systematic fashion all the ideas that 
d previously been expressed on the sub- 
ct at various times, particularly those on 
te question of the “democratic road to so- 
alism” and the achievement of socialism 
'n liberty and democracy”. 
Even expressions of a desire to build so- 
alism by guaranteeing the broadest liber- 
2°s have not dispelled the mistrust of the 
aders of the Spanish Workers Socialist 
arty —and particularly not that ofits secre- 
ry-general, Felip Gonzales. There are rea- 
ns for this. First, the value of a guarantee 
rights on paper is purely relative; the So- 
et Constitution of 1936 was on this point 
e most democratic in the world. Secondly, 
nile it expresses a real desire for democ- 
cy in the future government of a state in 
hich it is at present only a minor op- 
bsition force, the Communist Party has a 
mpletely oligarchical, even monarchical, 
stem of internal operation. Furthermore, 
antiago Carrillo has often stated his predi- 
ction for “democratic centralism”, the 
ode of operation of Communist parties 
at prevents all democratic debate and 
mders powerless any minority opposed to 
1e ideas of the party leadership, which 


some observers have derisively but accu- 
rately renamed “bureaucratic centralism”. 


Italy 

On his return to Italy in April 1944, the 
leader of the Italian Communist Party 
(PCI), Palmiro Togliatti, outlined what he 
called even then the “via italiana al social- 
ismo”. This new era in Italian Communism 
was predicated upon greater integration 
into the country’s political system and or- 
ganization of the Party in order to make it a 
real party of the masses. Despite the exclu- 
sion of the PCI from the government in 
1947, these two objectives continued to 
guide the actions of the Italian Communists, 
who played a much more positive role than 
did their French counterparts in all the po- 
litical institutions of which they were 
members. 

In fact, the Italian conception of power 
can be traced back to the great theoretician 
of Italian Communism, Antonio Gramsci, 
who died in a Fascist prison in 1937. Accord- 
ing to Gramsci, the conditions under which 
socialism was established in Czarist Russia 
were very different from Italian conditions, 
characterized as they were by the existence 
of a relatively strong state and a well-rooted 
civil society that required the working class 
to engage in protracted, static warfare 
rather than the rapid mobile warfare of the 
October Revolution. The long-term objec- 
tive of the working class should therefore be 
to replace the hegemony of the classes rul- 
ing over Italian society with its own. 

In its interpretation of “hegemony”, 
the central notion in Gramsci’s thought, the 
Italian Communist Party has practised 
what Sydney Tarrow has called the “strat- 
egy of presence’. This means that, though 
the Communists are part of the parlia- 
mentary opposition in Rome, they make the 
most of the opportunity granted them under 
the Constitution to participate in govern- 
ment at the municipal, provincial and re- 
gional levels. The concrete result of this 
policy is that the Communists are found al- 
most everywhere in Italy, and that they al- 
ready exercise a real hegemony in the “red 
belt” formed by the regions of Emilia- 
Romagna and Tuscany. 

During the Fifties and Sixties, the PCI 
periodically demanded a share in power, but 
this demand was never really taken seri- 
ously. During the Sixties the debate over 
Party strategy took on more urgency. There 
were two principal, opposing theses: that of 
Giorgio Amendola, urging a parliamentary 
approach based on the union of the leftist 
parties, and that of Pietro Ingrao, advo- 
cating united action at the grass-roots level 
so as to bring together the leftist forces, in- 
cluding left-wing Christian Democrats. 


Communist 
hegemony 
in regions 
of Italy 
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In 1972 the new leader of the Party, 
Enrico Berlinguer, proposed to the Thir- 
teenth Congress of the PCI what could be 
called a bureaucratic compromise between 
the two positions, when he declared that a 
“democratic turn” in Italian politics was 
necessary. This democratic turn required 
“co-operation between the popular main- 
streams: Communist, Socialist and Catho- 
lic’. Berlinguer used the coup d état by the 
Chilean generals that brought down Sal- 
vador Allende’s government in September 
1973 as a pretext for reopening debate and 
clarifying the meaning of the democratic 
turn. 

The argument of the secretary-general 
of the PCI was quite simple. As in Chile, it 
was becoming clear in Italy that the union of 
the left did not in itself possess the means to 
undertake the transformation of society, 
which, because of the crisis being experi- 
enced by Italy and all the other Western 
countries, was so urgently required. Win- 
ning 51 per cent of the votes was a necessary 
but insufficient condition. The base of the 
popular movement had to be broadened to 
ensure the success of the transformation 
process and to prevent the middle classes 
from taking the same road as they had in 
Chile. The Communists had to review their 
analysis of the Christian Democratic move- 
ment and recognize that it received strong 
support from those strata whose objective 
interests lay in the setting-up of a socialist 
system. It was incorrect to consider the 
Christian Democrats as a purely conser- 
vative force. By taking action and exerting 
pressure, the Communists could bring out 
the genuinely progressive elements in the 
Christian Democratic movement and thus 
isolate the conservatives or reactionaries. 


AP Photo 


Italian Communist Party leader 
Enrico Berlinguer 
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To refuse this “historic compromise”, 
tween the political forces of the people 
to accept the possibility of a vertical sp 
a country that was already deeply div) 
and play into the hands of those who wai 
a rightist or Fascist authoritarian solu 
to Italy's enormous problems. 

The proposed new alliance does noi 
clude the socialists or the other partiej 
the so-called “constitutional arch” (tli 


that helped to draft the existing con} 


represent more than 70 per cent of the eC 
torate. The Italian Constitution of 194&¢ 
the changes that will be proposed, becauj 
provides, in the opinion of the Italian Cy 
munists who helped to draft it, the four 
tions of a genuine “advanced democré 
and all that is required is its correct appla 
tion. Defence of the liberties guarantee) 
the Constitution and respect for the ¢ 
vailing democratic framework therefore ¢ 
come essential components of the Ita 1 
road to socialism. As we shall see later, i 
road also involves a categorical rejectio 
any rapprochement with the Soviet moil. 

French Eurocommunism can be tres 
back to the Berlinguer-Marchais statenx 
of November 15, 1975, in which the two 1 
ties undertook to respect the pluralit 


re 


parties, the right of opposition partie 
exist and the alternation betw> 
temporary roles as majority and mino 
Their meeting and resultant statement) 
lowed a scathing campaign begun in Or 
ber 1974 by the Communist Party agen 
the Socialist Party after the latter had) 
tended its influence in the presidential €¢ 
tions. The Communist Party had challen 
the loyalty of the Socialist Party to the C: 
mon Program of the Left signed in J . 
1972, and had accused it of preparing to ‘ 
stroy the alliance after reducing the ct 


munist Party to an auxiliary force. | 


controversy had also concerned the sup} : 
given by the French Socialist Party te! 
Portuguese counterpart, as well as its a. 
Soviet stance. 

Did the Twenty-Second Congress of) 
French Communist Party in February 1f 
at which the Party’s desire to respect | 
mocracy was expressed, really mark 
adoption of a charter of French Ei 
communism? The distinguishing featur! 
this Congress was the abandonment of j 
reference to the dictatorship of the 1 
letariat in the Party program. Is this re’ 
significant, however? In 1974 the i 
tuguese Communist Party had also ab! 
doned any such reference. A short t! 
later, however, it began, slowly but surely) 
put pressure on the new democratic F) 


= 


CP Photo 


| French Communist Party leader 
; Georges Marchais 


tguese Government and sought to reduce 
2 influence of the socialists and other 
ocratic groups by obstructing trade- 
ion democracy and promoting the seizure 
othe main socialist newspaper by left-wing 
esetters. Before the French presidential 
sctions in 1974, the French Communist 
rty had already tried to show that it had 
canged by implementing Operation 
‘pen-Door’, a symbolic gesture that 
eabled André Harris and Alain Sédouy to 
sther the material needed to publish 
lyage a lintérieur du parti communiste. 
lis stage of openness did not, as we have 
s2n, prevent a new stage of violent attacks 
) the Socialist Party and of support for the 
Prtuguese Communist Party. 

In any case, abandonment of any refer- 
2ce to the dictatorship of the proletariat 
id the effect of promoting an alliance of 
-2 left for the 1976 cantonal elections, and 
orticularly for the 1977 municipal elec- 
ins. The Common Program did not in itself 
vide for such alliances. Through them 
2 Communist Party was able to take root 
la number of municipalities where pre- 
pusly the socialists had governed with cen- 
ists. Hardly were the municipal elections 
yer when the Communist Party embarked 
) another vigorous polemic against the So- 
ulist Party, this time pushing for an “up- 
na of the Common Program of the Left 
d, in a more covert fashion, demanding 
/0 new ministries for itself: Planning and 
‘cal Governments (municipalities). We 
he the result. 

; 
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Fact or fancy 

What conclusions can be drawn? Is French 
Eurocommunism a fact or is it an invention 
of journalists short of copy? As Jean Ros- 
taud commented, when two solutions are 
proposed there is a strong chance the right 
one is a third. The French road to socialism, 
or “socialism in French colours”, is nothing 
new. Maurice Thorez had already taken the 
same line when, shortly after the Second 
World War, he stated that French socialism 
would be very different from Soviet social- 
ism. France could avoid the dictatorship of 
the proletariat through a popular democ- 
racy in which several parties would flourish. 
As recently as 1966, the year the first elec- 
toral agreement was signed between parties 
of the leftist union, a senior PCF official 
gave as an example of party pluralism the 
German Democratic Republic, where a few 
parties do, in fact, exist alongside the Com- 
munist Party. 

Has the Communist Party changed? 
Its strategy certainly has. The objective re- 
mains the same, however: being a party that 
claims to champion the objective interests 
of the working class, it still maintains that 
socialism has to be built under the direction 
of that class —in other words, under the lead- 
ership of the Communist Party. The prin- 
ciples underlying the internal operations of 
the French Communist Party have not 
changed any more than have those of the 
Spanish and Italian Communist Parties. 
PCF organization remains essentially hier- 
archical, and is based on a centralism that 
stifles any desire for true democratic debate 
or for democracy itself. 

With regard to the PCF’s partners in 
the leftist union, the well-orchestrated cam- 
paign of the “masses” in the spring and 
summer of 1977 for updating the Common 
Program —like other such campaigns before 
it — was not particulary democratic. It en- 
tailed exerting pressure on its partners, ac- 
cusing them and putting them on the 
defensive. The element of intimidation in 
such a tactic is so great that, if it were tried 
when a leftist coalition was in power, it 
would bear absolutely no direct relation to 
the will of the workers. 

The leftist union has enabled the 
French Communist Party to strengthen its 
presence at the local level — in the munic- 
ipalities — as well as in the factories, and to 
recruit more new members than the Social- 
ist Party. Is that not a fine result for a party 
whose objectives are long-term and non- 
electoral? 


Soviet relationship 

The chief obstacle to the credibility of the 
actions and intentions of the Western Com- 
munist parties has always been their close 


French Communists 


have strengthened 
local presence 
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Challenge 

to predominence 
of Soviet Party 
in international 
movement 


Soviet Union (CPSU). This has often made 
them appear as instruments of Soviet for- 
eign policy rather than as independent po- 
litical forces. Identification with the Soviet 
Union has been strengthened by the rather 
strict adherence of some parties, such as the 
PCF, to a socialist model clearly inap- 
plicable in Western Europe without assis- 
tance from outside. For this reason, the 
Eurocommunist hypothesis of a democratic 
road to socialism, geared to the specific con- 
ditions of each country, was credible only if 
the parties concerned could convince the 
electorate of their total independence from 
Moscow. 

This international aspect has three in- 
terrelated facets that should be briefly ana- 
lysed. First, there is the problem of relations 
with the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, which until recently were encom- 
passed by the doctrine of “proletarian inter- 
nationalism’. A second, equally sensitive, 
question is that of explicit and implicit crit- 
icism of the notorious Soviet model. Lastly, 
while the possibility of forming a new centre 
of international Communism is excluded, 
Eurocommunism does imply closer relations 
between the three parties. 

With regard to the increased indepen- 
dence of the Western Communist parties 
from the CPSU, the Italian Communist 
Party can pride itself on being the first 
Eurocommunist party. Even before the 
death of Stalin, Togliatti distinguished him- 
self by taking an independent line in re- 
lations with the “Father of the People” — an 
attitude that certainly never occurred to 
Maurice Thorez. However, it was after 
Khrushchov’s secret report denouncing Sta- 
lin’s crimes that the PCI gave the clearest il- 
lustration of its intention to draw away from 
Moscow’s influence. In an interview pub- 
lished in the May-June 1956 issue of the 
Italian non-Communist magazine Nuovi Ar- 
gomenti, Togliatti used the term “poly- 
centrism”’, which was to signify a new style 
of relations between Communist parties. In 
other words, he was challenging the pre- 
dominant role of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in the international Com- 
munist movement. This announcement of 
the PCI’s independent path was confirmed 
at its Eighth Congress in 1957. Until his 
death in 1964, Togliatti continued to lead 
his party in that direction and would not, for 
example, allow formal expulsion of the Chi- 
nese party from the international Commu- 
nist movement. The French and Spanish 
parties did not wish to follow in the footsteps 
of their heretical Italian counterpart. 
relations with the Communist Party of the 

Several events changed this situation 
and strengthened the camp of those who 
were critical of Moscow. For the PCF, the 
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continuing support the Soviet Union ga} 
the foreign policy of General de Gaulle 
his successors directly and adversely; 
fected its interests as a party, and Sovieii 
terference in the French elections threp 
the Tass news agency and through its y 
bassador in Paris was not appreciated. Fy 
ever, the event that had the greatest imix 
on relations between the Western pa) 
and the CPSU was unquestionably thir 
vasion of Czechoslovakia by Warsaw  \¢ 
troops on August 21, 1968. All three paije 
protested against this end to the experin 7 
in “socialism with a human face”. Sant 
Carrillo, leader of the PCE, made by far! 
harshest denunciation of the Soviet acijy 
and in response Moscow tried to bring aj 
a split within his party; the attempt was 
forgotten. 

From that moment on, though 4 
French hesitated for a long time, the C}jI 
could no longer count on the uncondill 
support of three of the largest Commu’ 
parties in Western Europe. This situa: 
became very clear in 1976. Two ew 
served to show that a change was tal 
place in relations between certain Me 
parties and the CPSU. Neither the PCF'p 
the PCE was represented by its secret'y 
general at the Twenty-Fifth Congress ot 
CPSU in February. The Soviet and East't 
ropean leaders criticized the nationalist ‘ 
opportunist tendencies of certain Europ 
parties, while Berlinguer emphasized 1 
equality of the various parties. Four mor) 
later, the conference of the European C4 
munist parties in East Berlin, which hac: 
quired almost three years of prepariy 
was to discover that the CPSU had no wa) 


imposing its views and that it had to act) 
the replacement of “proletarian int 
nationalism” by the much less restric’ 


idea of “internationalist solidarity”. | 


—_. 
D 


{ 
Overt criticism | 
The challenging of the traditional relatil 
between parties was accompanied by | 
creasingly overt criticism of the model }} 
sented by Soviet society. Critics avoi 
making a comprehensive analysis of | 
shortcomings of Soviet socialism, thor 
Santiago Carrillo’s most recent book, Eu 
comunismo y Estado, which strongly anta’ 
nized the Kremlin, goes very far idk 
negative appraisal of the Soviet experime 
Even Georges Marchais did not hesitatt 
use the term “garrison Communism” 
speaking of a road his party no lon’ 
wished to take. Such criticisms, which hi 
become more frequent in the press of 

three Eurocommunist parties, have bi 
chiefly concerned with the violations of 

erties that have so often enraged the Wé 


press. The message is clear and is 
; directly to the national elec- 
tes: “Do not hold us responsible for what 
on elsewhere”. 

This language has left the CPSU com- 
confused. Sometimes it issues very 
warnings and calls to order; at other 
es it congratulates the Eurocommunist 
ies for adopting strategies that take na- 
circumstances into account. At times 
quarrel seems to be channelled through 
d parties, as was the case in the early 
s of the Sino-Soviet conflict. The polemic 
e Soviet periodical New Times against 
illo’s book was also — even primarily — 
ed at the PCI and the PCF. The various 
utes between the PCI and the Czech- 
vakian Communist Party chiefly con- 
n the Soviet Union. There seems to 
a continuing debate within the CPSU 
ed at defining a clear position on 
ocommunism. 

However, all the major options of So- 
anon policy, except the one regarding 


\na, converge with the foreign policy op- 
as advocated by the Eurocommunist par- 
iy. There is no divergence between the 
‘ocommunist parties and the U.S.S.R. on 
yopean matters, specifically on a regional 

urity agreement that would make the At- 
fi Alliance obsolete, on Africa, concern- 
| 


1 of the sea 


ing support of all Soviet initiatives on that 
continent, and on the United States. 

The Kremlin’s fears that the Euro- 
communists will create a new centre of at- 


traction in spite of themselves are / 
reinforced by the rather frequent meeting¢ 


between the three parties. Each meeting 
has resulted in statements confirming a cer- 
tain community of views while remaining 
quite cautious in the final analysis. The 
most interesting aspect of these meetings is 
that they are increasingly taking on the ap- 
pearance of meetings of heads of govern- 
ment. The meeting between Marchais and 
Berlinguer in Rome late in April 1977 is sig- 
nificant in this respect. Marchais confided 
to journalists: “One of the key questions in 
our talks was Franco-Italian relations as 
they are and as they should be”. Observers 
of Eurocommunism no doubt see in the 
these meetings an expression of the limits of 
this phenomenon. Marchais indicated clear- 
ly, at the end of the celebrated Madrid meet- 
ing of the three Eurocommunist leaders in 
early March 1977, that Eurocommunism 
could not easily cross national borders, 
when he offered his own definition of the 
word: “The term indicates that, beyond the 
differences between our countries, there are 
a number of similar situations to which we 
are responding in convergent fashions”’. 


Tine years of negotiation 
nay be reaching conclusion 


)Barry Mawhinney 


» Third United Nations Conference on 
Law of the Sea (UNCLOS) completed a 
ih session in New York on July 15, 1977. 
any respects this was a productive ses- 
ia. Whereas almost total frustration pre- 
ed at the end of the fifth session, most 
»gates emerged from the most recent 
int-week round of exhaustive and ex- 
ting negotiations with a measure of 
Ge. After nine years of effort (including 
preparatory work), a new constitution of 
oceans may finally emerge from the 
t ambitious diplomatic undertaking 
ize the establishment of the United 
'cions. 


The success or failure of the conference 
now turns on the extent to which an accom- 
modation can be found with respect to an in- 
ternational system for exploitation of deep- 
seabed minerals. In short, delegates must 
formulate a regime that blends the common 


Mr Mawhinney is Deputy Director of the 
Legal Operations Division in the 
Department of External Affairs and is in 
charge of the Law of the Sea Section of that 
division. He joined External Affairs in 1965 
and has served in Accra and London as 
well as in Ottawa. The views expressed here 
are those of Mr Mawhinney. 
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heritage principle with a commercially- 
viable system to mine the manganese nod- 
ules (rich in nickel, copper, cobalt and man- 
ganese) that are found in that half of the 
world lying beneath the seas beyond the lim- 
its of national jurisdiction. 

The sixth session convened in New 
York from May 23 to July 15, 1977. In ac- 
cordance with a decision taken at the pre- 
vious session, the first three weeks of the 
conference were devoted to questions of 
deep-seabed mining in Committee I, which 
is chaired by Paul Bamela Engo of the 
United Republic of Cameroon. The other 
two committees, which began work in the 
fourth week, reverted to such questions as 
the rights of landlocked and geographically- 
disadvantaged states (LL/GDS), the status 
of the economic zone, the definition of the 
continental margin, fisheries, marine- 
boundary delimitation (all matters falling 
within the mandate of Committee II under 
the chairmanship of Andrés Aguilar of Ve- 
nezuela), protection of the marine environ- 
ment and marine scientific research (under 
the mandate of Committee III, chaired by 
Alexander Yankov of Bulgaria). In addition, 
informal plenary meetings under the chair- 
manship of the conference President, 
Shirley Amerasinghe, continued work on 
settlement of dispute procedures. 

At the end of the sixth session, a new nego- 
tiating text, the “Informal Composite Nego- 
tiating Text”, was issued by the conference. 
The ICNT was produced by a collegium of 
the three committee chairmen and the con- 
ference President. The Rapporteur-Gener- 
al, K.O. Rattray of Jamaica, and the 
chairman of the Drafting Committee, J.A. 
Beesley of Canada, were, ex-officio, kept in- 
formed of the preparation of the text. The 
new text consolidates in a single working 
document the four separate parts of the old 
“Revised Single Negotiating Text” (RSNT), 
which had been produced at the end of the 
fourth session in May 1976. The ICNT cov- 
ers all aspects of the proposed new order of 
the oceans and includes a preamble and 
final clauses, thus closely approximating 
the format of a draft treaty though it re- 
mains a negotiating and not a negotiated 
text. Like its predecessor the RSNT, the doc- 
ument has no formal status and is intended 
as a procedural device to further the nego- 
tiating process without affecting the right of 
any delegation to suggest revisions in the 
search for a consensus. Each chairman as- 
sumed ultimate responsibility for preparing 
the provisions that fell within his commit- 
tee’s mandate. Many of the provisions in the 
ICNT repeat the language of the RSNT, 
though in a revised order. However, in 
several important respects the ICNT incor- 
porates new language that reflects compro- 
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mise formulae emerging from inf 
negotiations at the conference on key 
standing issues. 


Deep seabed 
The fifth session of the conference hele, 
New York from August 2 to September: 
1976, had ended in a deadlock on the a 
tion of an international system for , 
ploitation of minerals on the deep sea), 
beyond the limits of national jurisdictio 
The most contentious issue has by 
that of access —the question of who woul 
allowed to exploit the deep seabed and; 
what conditions. The  technologica, 
advanced countries originally took the v: 
that the power of the international _ 
authority should be limited simply to issu 
licences to state or private entities that w 
actually undertaking seabed mining. C 
versely, developing countries insisted i 
exploitation be undertaken under the di): 
control of an international authority, v| 
an operating arm of the authority ] 
ticipating in mining operations. The inc 
trialized countries were prepared to acce 
parallel system in which both an inr 
national enterprise and private or state’ 
tities would have guaranteed rights) 
access to explore and exploit deep-sea» 
minerals. The developing countries insi:} 
that the question of access for state and i 
vate entities must be subject to the | 
cretionary control of an intemati 
seabed authority. It was this issue 13 
sharply divided major industrialized sti ) 
and the developing countries, represer 
collectively in the Group of 77, and led to. 
impasse in negotiations at the fifth sess 
In order to break out of the sterile » 
trinal debate that had characterized thee 
liberations at the fifth session, ¢4 
Evensen of Norway, with the . | 
agement of President Amerasinghe, | 
vened intersessional talks in Genevil 
February-March 1977. A cna 
mosphere prevailed at these talks, with? 
result that, for the first time, re 
sentatives of developed and develo} 
countries were prepared to examine the 
ious components of an international see? 
regime from the standpoint of economic 2 
sibility as well as political preferences. 
results were encouraging and Mr. Ever 
was asked by the chairman of Commit C 
to continue his efforts during a good pa’0 
the sixth session through the medium i: 
informal negotiating group. The discuss'” 
were wide-ranging and far less politi 
oriented than at the previous session. 
the first time, delegations examined 
comprehensive manner the full rang 
questions relating to a deep-seabed reg’ 
including not only access and resource 


he linkage between deep-seabed and 
nd-based mining operations) but also 
: estitutional structure of the seabed au- 
ority, financial arrangements for the 
-ernational enterprise, the conditions 
aching to a mining contract and a pro- 
jon for a review conference. 
| Significant progress was achieved on 
2 access question. For the first time, a ma- 
ity of developing countries were prepared 
faccept a system of parallel access that 
uld permit the concurrent exploitation of 
ep-seabed minerals by an international 
erprise and state or private entities. This 
stituted a major breakthrough. Until 
is stage of the conference, members of the 
oup of 77 were apprehensive that any sys- 
n that permitted private exploitation of 
ibed minerals would undermine the inter- 
\tional authority and thereby impede 
application of the common-heritage 


should be noted, however, that, while the 
NT incorporates the principle of parallel 
bess, the wording of the relevant draft 
vision is not as clear as it might be. A 
mber of industrialized states have ex- 
»ssed concern in this regard. Moreover, 
yen read in conjunction with the relevant 
jnex, the draft article could be interpreted 
restricting access to the seabed area by 
(posing an obligation to transfer tech- 
,ogy to the international enterprise as a 
adition for obtaining a mining contract, 
ugh there is a stipulation that conditions 
¢ such contracts should be “fair and rea- 
aable”. These provisions of the ICNT di- 
*ege somewhat from the compromise 
mulations emerging from the Evensen 
formal negotiating group. They might 
ive difficult for most industrialized count- 
is to accept, particularly states whose cor- 
‘ations have, or would be likely to invest, 
asiderable money and technology in deep- 
ébed research and development. 

A matter of direct concern to Canada 
he world’s largest exporter of nickel is 
potentially disruptive effect seabed- 
kel protection, stimulated by direct or in- 
t subsidies or other forms of protection 
jother states, could have on land-based 
duction. The RSNT had incorporated a 
wvision that did not afford adequate pro- 
tion against such an eventuality. Howev- 
1a thorough review of this question at the 
ith session resulted in the incorporation 
the ICNT of a formulation that would 
lve the effect of achieving a balanced re- 
ion between deep-seabed and dry-land 
ing operations based on estimates of the 
wth in total world nickel demand. This 
ula, while not fully meeting Canadian 


objectives, would provide some protection 
against market disruption of land-based 
production of minerals resulting from deep- 
seabed production. The formula allows an 
economic incentive of up to nine deep-sea- 
bed mine-sites upon the outset of commer- 
cial production, and it would further allow 
deep-seabed production to compete for 60 
per cent of the cumulative growth of world 
nickel demand following an initial buildup 
period. 

For the first time, the conference also 
examined in detail the institutional ma- 
chinery of the international seabed author- 
ity including the powers and interrelations 
of the Assembly and Council and the basis 
for electing members to the latter body. The 
financial structure and legal status of the 
authority were also examined. Consid- 
eration was finally given to a review pro- 
cedure whereby, after an initial period, state 
parties would meet to appraise the oper- 
ation of the parallel-access system. Pro- 
visions on these matters are incorporated in 
the ICNT, but they give rise to certain diffi- 
culties and will require further revision and 
refinement in the course of negotiations at 
the next session. 

One of the most significant devel- 
opments at the Law of the Sea Conference 
has been the emerging consensus in favour 
of a 200-mile economic zone within which 
coastal states have the sovereign right to 
manage and exploit living and non-living re- 
sources, as well as growing support for the 
exercise of jurisdiction in respect of the pro- 
tection of the marine environment and the 
regulation of marine scientific research. 
However, the major maritime powers and 
the coastal states have been sharply divided 
on how to define the economic zone. The 
former have insisted that, save for specific 
resource rights, the area should remain part 
of the high seas. The latter, with equal force, 
have maintained that the economic zone is 
an area sui generis, belonging neither to the 
high seas nor to the territorial seas but pos- 
sessing some of the attributes of both. The 
major maritime powers had made it clear 
that this issue might turn out to be a “con- 
ference-breaker” unless there were ade- 
quate guarantees built into a law-of-the-sea 
treaty that would prevent the erosion of tra- 
ditional navigational rights, including free 
movement for naval vessels, in economic 
zones. Coastal states were equally adamant 
that the economic zone must not be defined 
as part of the high seas, since to do so would 
derogate from the sovereign rights and ju- 
risdictions exercised by the coastal state in 
the zone. 

Discussion of this question in a sub- 
group of Committee II failed to break the 
deadlock. This led to the establishment of an 


Coastal states 
rejected 
economic zone's 
being defined 
as part of 

high seas 
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informal negotiating group outside the con- 
ference committee structure in order to con- 
sider the status question along with the 
related issue of marine scientific research in 
the economic zone and dispute-settlement 
procedures for fisheries (see below). In- 
tensive eleventh-hour negotiations resulted 
in a compromise formula (to which Canada 
and other moderate coastal states made a 
major contribution) that, while preserving 
the unique status of the economic zone, pro- 
vided firm guarantees for high-seas rights of 
navigation and overflight, including the free 
movement of naval vessels. On marine sci- 
entific research the principle of coastal- 
state consent was coupled with the proviso 
that coastal states would “in normal cir- 
cumstances” grant their consent for re- 
search projects except where such research 
affected the exercise of sovereign rights 
over the resources of the economic zone or 
on its continental shelf. 

Key maritime and coastal-state re- 
presentatives who participated in the infor- 
mal negotiations indicated that these 
formulae constituted a significant im- 
provement over the corresponding language 
of the RSNT and offered a promising basis 
for further discussion at the next session. 
On the strength of these discussions, the 
chairmen of Committees II and III decided 
to incorporate the compromise language in 
the ICNT. There is now reason to believe 
that the compromise formulae on naviga- 
tional rights in the economic zone and ma- 
rine scientific research could ultimately 
command broad support as provisions of a 
draft law-of-the-sea treaty. The progress 
achieved on these issues represents the sin- 
gle most important achievement at the 
sixth session. 


Fisheries 
On the basis of the emerging consensus at 
the Law of the Sea Conference, almost all 
major coastal states, including Canada, 
have passed national legislation establish- 
ing 200-mile exclusive fishery-zones. Pro- 
visions incorporated in the ICNT repeat 
texts negotiated at an earlier stage of the 
conference that clearly established the 
right of a coastal state to set the total allow- 
able catch and determine those fishery 
stocks surplus to its needs in the 200-mile 
zone. The ICNT also incorporates earlier 
agreed provisions that would accord im- 
portant management rights to coastal 
states over anadromous species, thereby 
permitting states in whose inland waters 
salmon spawn to control the harvesting of 
such species outside the 200-mile zone. 
During the sixth session, substantive 
discussions on fisheries focused primarily 
on two issues — the problem of access to liv- 
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ing resources by landlocked and geog 
phically-disadvantaged states and 
management and conservation of higl 
migratory species. An informal negotia 
group under Mr. Nandan of Fiji, ie 
called “Group of 21”, has brought togeth: 
representative grouping of LL/GD st¢ 
and coastal states in an effort to accom) 
date the demands of the former without : 
duly undermining the sovereign righty 
the latter within the 200-mile zone. Or, 
nally, the LL/GD states had demanded) 
cess to more than simply the surplus in | 
economic zone. Coastal states, howe’: 
have strongly resisted this claim on | 
grounds that access by LL/GDS shouldb; 
the same basis as harvesting rights | 
corded to other third states —namely, ae 
only to stocks declared surplus to the ne; 
of the coastal states. The “Group of i 
which first met at the fifth session, ¢: 
tinued its efforts during the sixth sessio| 
find an accommodation between these ¢: 
flicting approaches. Some progress 
achieved, but a further round of ni 
tiations at the next session will be requ: 
before final agreement is reached on ac 
promise text for inclusion in the ICNT, 
Progress was also made on the q} 
tion of highly-migratory species through 
introduction and consideration of a new) 
mula that aims at permitting regional 
international co-operation and at balan) 
the rights and interests of the coastal st« 
with those other states that fish for hig’ 
migratory species, to ensure both cor 
vation and optimum utilization of : 
stocks. 


International straits 
The question of passage through ir” 
national straits overlapped by the 12- i 


territorial sea of one or more coastal st 


has been one of the key issues at UNC)! 
involving, as it does, a delicate balance v 
tween the navigational rights of marin 
user-states and the environmental anv‘ 
curity interests of straits states. In resp’ 
to an initiative of the maritime powers 1 
first negotiating text, adopted at the { 
session in Geneva on May 9, 1975, inccx 
rated a new rule consisting of a right 0 
impeded transit through all straits use 
international navigation (replacing th’ 
rule of innocent passage) with no req 
ment for prior notification for warships’ 
no right on the part of the coastal sta 
impede such transit passage. This prov’ 
is retained in the ICNT despite the 
tinuing reservations of certain st 
states. However, as a means of at least’ 
tially accommodating the environm( 
concerns of states bordering internat’ 
straits, a new draft article has been inc« 


ed i in the ICNT. The article would ac- 
edge their right to enforce against 
ssels in transit international safety-of- 
vigation and marine-traffic rules and in- 
ational regulations regarding the dis- 
ge of oil and other noxious substances. 
is provision has served to assuage the 
acern of some of the key straits states, 
sh others continue to speak out 
ongly against the principle of transit pas- 
re, Nonetheless, it is now evident that the 
nsit-passage principle is firmly en- 
ined in the negotiating text and will have 
e incorporated in a final law-of-the-sea 
aty in order to ensure the support of 
jor maritime states. 


ntinental margin 
ym the outset of the conference, countries 
h broad continental margins, including 
nada, have strongly asserted a coastal 
ite’s sovereign rights over the natural re- 
urces of the entire continental shelf out to 
, edge of the continental margin, includ- 
the slope and rise — rights recognized in 
+ 1958 Continental Shelf Convention. The 
NT, which defines the continental shelf as 
natural prolongation of the land terri- 
of a coastal state to the outer edge of the 
tinental margin, is consistent with the 
ition of broad-shelf countries. A number 
tates, however, in particular the LL/GD 
up (which together represent a blocking 
d at the conference), consider this defi- 
ion to be so ambiguous as to allow a 
stal state to extend its sovereign right 
> areas that should legitimately fall 
in the ambit of the international seabed 
hority and are therefore not subject to 
ional appropriation. To the present defi- 
on they would much prefer either a strict 
lication of the 200-mile limit with no 
stal-state resource rights extending be- 
ad the economic zone or a limitation 
ced on depth of coastal waters. 
[. In order to attract wider support for 
ir position, the broad-shelf countries 
e sought to formulate a precise geologi- 
definition of the continental margin 
don the thickness of sediments on the 
tinental rise), coupling this with a 
me for sharing revenues derived from 
exploitation of the mineral resources of 
1 continental shelf beyond 200 miles, such 
theme being without prejudice to the sov- 
rign rights of the coastal state over these 
-ources. 
| However, continued strong opposition 
the LL/GD group prevented the inclu- 
in of a precise definition of the continental 
If in the ICNT, even though a revenue- 
g formula along the lines proposed by 
d-shelf states was included. Since ac- 
ce of such a formula by broad-shelf 


countries was conditional on the inclusion of 
a precise definition of the outer edge of the 
margin, this is a matter that will require 
further negotiation at the next session of 
the conference. 


Positions polarized 

Despite intensive discussion, positions re- 
main polarized on whether the median- 
equidistance line or equitable principles 
should be the paramount criteria for delim- 
iting the continental shelf and economic 
zones of opposite or adjacent states. The 
RSNT put primary emphasis on equitable 
principles. Canada and a substantial num- 
ber of other like-minded countries argued 
that the RSNT provisions constituted a de- 
parture from existing international law as 
codified in the 1958 Continental Shelf Con- 
vention and, by putting emphasis on the am- 
biguous notion of equitable principles, 
would have the effect of introducing uncer- 
tainty into the law, thereby further compli- 
cating marine-boundary disputes. 

A Spanish proposal, co-sponsored by 
Canada and 20 other states, stipulated the 
median line as the general rule for the de- 
limitation of maritime boundaries unless 
special circumstances justified another line. 
A Libyan amendment, on the other hand, 
would have had the effect of further 
strengthening the primary emphasis on eq- 
uitable principles reflected in the RSNT. Be- 
cause of this sharp cleavage of views, the 
RSNT provisions were retained in the ICNT. 
However, debate on this issue will probably 
continue at the seventh session since a sub- 
stantial number of states remain dissatis- 
fied with the present text, as establishing 
far too subjective a criterion for marine- 
boundary delimitation. 


Marine environment 

As in previous sessions, discussion of the 
protection of the marine environment con- 
centrated at the sixth session primarily on 
vessel-source pollution and the standard- 
setting and enforcement powers of coastal 
states in marine areas adjacent to their 
shores. It has been one of the principal Ca- 
nadian objectives at the Law of the Sea Con- 
ference to incorporate in a new law-of-the- 
sea treaty rules, global in scope, that would 
define the basic rights and duties of all 
states for the protection of the marine envi- 
ronment. Negotiations at the sixth session 
confirmed the growing support in favour of 
this comprehensive approach, including an 
enhanced role for coastal and port states, 
concurrently with flag states, in enforcing 
internationally-agreed anti-pollution stan- 
dards out to 200 miles. Coastal states retain 
the right to set vessel-discharge standards 
in the territorial sea and are accorded the 
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additional right to enforce international en- 
vironmental standards in respect to vessel- 
source pollution out 200 miles, though the 
right of inspection and arrest is carefully 
circumscribed. In addition, the innovative 
universal port state idea, now firmly en- 
shrined in the ICNT despite opposition from 
some maritime powers, would permit a state 
to take proceedings against a vessel volun- 
tarily in one of its ports which had commit- 
ted a discharge violation anywhere on the 
high seas or in the internal waters, terri- 
torial sea or economic zone of another state 
if requested by that state. 

In certain important respects, howev- 
er, the text falls short of Canadian objec- 
tives. The old RSNT contained language 
that imposed serious fetters on a coastal 
state’s competence within the territorial sea 
to regulate ship design, construction, man- 
ning and equipment standards or to estab- 
lish national rules in respect of any other 
matter pertaining to marine traffic that was 
already governed by international stan- 
dards. Canada lobbied on this issue both be- 
tween sessions in capitals and with 
delegations at the recent session. Fairly 
broad support was enlisted for a revision of 
the relevant text, with the result that the 
corresponding draft article of the ICNT is a 
marked improvement over its predecessor. 
However, the new language would still have 
the effect of barring a coastal state from set- 
ting design, construction, manning and 
equipment standards in the absence of in- 
ternational rules. This restriction would, in 
Canada’s view, represent a significant ero- 
sion of the sovereignty coastal states have 
traditionally exercised in accordance with 
customary and codified international law. 
Canada had joined with other like-minded 
coastal states in submitting alternative lan- 
guage that would at least save a coastal 
state’s right to act in the absence of inter- 
national standards. In the event, the more 
restrictive alternative text found its way 
into the ICNT. 

Canada also took the lead in seeking 
stronger enforcement rights for a coastal 
state in the economic zone. However, pro- 
posals put forward by the Canadian dele- 
gation, particularly for the strengthening of 
the inspection rights of a coastal state in 
cases of apprehended risk of pollution dam- 
age, were not reflected in the ICNT. These 
matters are being further examined in the 
intersessional period and will no doubt be 
discussed again when the conference 
resumes. 

Of particular satisfaction to Canada is 
the fact that the RSNT provision recog- 
nizing the right of a coastal state to apply 
special environmental standards in ice-cov- 
ered waters, the “ice-covered areas” article, 
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has been incorporated unchanged in | 
ICNT. This has the effect of furt 
strengthening international acceptan: 
Canada’s Arctic Waters Pollution F 
vention Act, which, when it was origin 
passed in 1970, evoked strong criticism fr 
maritime states. 

While there are some serious shi 
comings in the ICNT relating to the j; 
tection of the marine’ environme 
considerable satisfaction can be derj 
from the fact that the basic conception « 
comprehensive and global approach to i 
lution control and a functional sharing of; 
risdiction between coastal, port and { 
states has received strong support at | 
conference and is clearly reflected in the : 
gotiating text. This constitutes a major s: 
forward in the development of internatic) 
environmental law and paves the way fi; 
radical change from the previous reg! 
based upon the principle of flag-state ‘ 
ereignty and unrestricted freedom of \ 
high seas. | 
Settlement of disputes | 
Significant progress was made at the si| 
session in refining and consolidating 
draft text on settlement of disputes. TH 
now appears to be a broad consensus in} 
vour of an optional approach to third-p:; 
procedures, whereby state parties woul) 
obligated to designate by a declaration: 
least one of four types of binding adj | 
cation or arbitration for the resolutioy 
disputes arising out of the interpretatio) 
application of a Law of the Sea Convent! 
The four options wouid be: a Law of the): 
Tribunal established by the Convention;1 
International Court of Justice; and Arbi 
Tribunal; a Special Arbitral Tribunal in ¢ 
cordance with terms specified in annexet 
the Law of the Sea Convention. A state “2 
is party to a dispute not covered by a dea 
ration would be deemed to have acceptei 
arbitral tribunal. Of major importance 
the recent session was the consensus 
cepting the creation of a separate Sez 
Chamber of the proposed Law of the » 
Tribunal. The Chamber would have juris ¢ 
tion over disputes arising out of the app 
tion of the provisions of the ICNT respec 
the exploitation of the deep seabed. Th’ 
fect of such a provision is to amalgamat 
one dispute-settlement system all disp a 
relating to the application of a law-of- é 
sea treaty. 

As in the previous session, there w § 
sharp division of opinion on the exter t 
which the exercise of coastal-state rit 
over fisheries matters in the economic : 
should be exempted from binding disp. 
settlement procedures. The coastal- 
group took a strong stand in favour of ! 


exemption, pressing for an amendment 
he RSNT provision that allowed for 
d-party settlement in cases where a 
stal state had “manifestly failed” to com- 
with conditions specified in the Law of 
Sea Convention with respect to living re- 
es. This matter was discussed in an in- 
al negotiating group, along with 
istions relating to navigational rights in 
economic zone and the consent regime 
marine scientific research (see above). 
he basis of these discussions, the confer- 
» President incorporated in the ICNT 
w provisions that had the effect of ex- 
ting from third-party proceedings the 
rcise of coastal-state discretionary pow- 
both with respect to the management 
| harvesting of living resources and the 
ynting or withholding of consent to con- 
marine scientific research in the 200- 
2 zone. Though these exemptions appear 
rovide a high degree of protection to the 
stal state, they are likely to be the sub- 
of further discussion at the next session. 
The incorporation of a binding third- 
ty settlement procedure as an integral 
of a new law-of-the-sea treaty is, from 
Canadian standpoint, of fundamental 
rtance in ensuring a balanced and 
cctive implementation of a new legal 
r of the oceans. Despite certain imper- 
sions, the present draft text appears to 
ide a generally satisfactory basis for an 
ctive dispute-settlement system, and it 
joped that the next session will result in 
ensus support for it. 


mingly interminable 

United Nations Conference on the Law 
he Sea has met for six sessions over the 
four years and, taking into account the 
ratory phase of the UN Seabed Com- 
, the lawmaking process has lasted 
ine years. Understandably, some count- 
ly) are beginning to question the value of 
isuing these seemingly interminable ne- 
Gations. Some states, in particular the 
Jited States, have expressed deep dissatis- 
‘ion with the outcome of the last session 
t related to deep-seabed issues. Clearly, 
e are difficult questions that remain 
tanding in connection with the inter- 
ional system for exploitation of deep-sea- 


bed minerals. In contrast, however, to the 
deadlock at the fifth session in September 
1976, significant progress has _ been 
achieved on this question, as well as on other 
outstanding issues. As a result, consensus is 
very much closer on a comprehensive draft 
treaty. If the momentum of the negotiations 
is to be sustained, intersessional meetings 
scheduled for early this year must come to 
grips with the detailed aspects of the system 
of exploitation of deep-seabed resources, 
with a view to accommodating the differ- 
ences between developing countries and 
technologically-advanced countries. 

The conference has already achieved 
much progress in restructuring inter- 
national law to meet changing circum- 
stances arising out of modern uses of the 
world’s oceans. It has provided inter 
national sanction for an increasing num 
of coastal states to assert extended Aov- 
ereign rights over fisheries resour 
their adjacent marine areas. But an érderly 
and equitable development of deep-seabed 
resources, together with assurances of navi- 
gational freedoms in economic zones and in 
international straits, is very largely de- 
pendent on an effective multilateral legal 
framework that can only be achieved 
through a comprehensive law-of-the-sea 
treaty. 

Failure to see the conference through 
to a successful conclusion would be a severe 
setback to the international lawmaking pro- 
cess recognized in the Charter of the United 
Nations. Such failure could lead to disputes 
over navigational rights in straits and eco- 
nomic zones, as well as over rights to mine 
deep-seabed minerals. The “cod war’ be- 
tween Britain and Iceland could be only a 
mild forerunner to more serious con- 
frontations if the international community 
fails in its attempt to formulate a new con- 
stitution of the oceans. Maritime states, 
coastal states, landlocked and geographi- 
cally-disadvantaged states — all have a vital 
stake in a successful outcome to the confer- 
ence. Thus, despite critical reaction after 
the last session and impatience with the 
seemingly endless negotiations, it appears 
that states are prepared to make at least 
one more effort at the seventh session to 
achieve a breakthrough on the remaining 
issues dividing delegations. 
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Letter to the Editor 


CCMS defended. .. 


Sir, 


| 
| 
| 


The views on NATO’s Committee on the Challenges of Modern Society (CCMS) expressed 
Patrick Kyba in International Perspectives (July/August) are, in fact, a condensed versior 
a study he made in 1970-71 under a fellowship offered to him under this Committee’s | 
Fellowship Program. Since he is the only candidate who has received a grant to study the} 
Committee’s own work, and furthermore is described as an observer of the North Atlanti, 
Treaty Organization, whatever that means, it is all the more surprising that his articleis 
only riddled with inaccuracies and misconceptions on CCMS but proves a basic lack of 
understanding of how NATO and its Committee system work in practice. 

My problem in commenting is, first of all, that Professor Kyba starts with the wrong \ 
of the stick. After having given his assumptions on why and how CCMS was created, he tva 
to his “basis of judgment” of the Committee’s work and value, which amounts to a stingir 
criticism based on “factual information” that mostly has no resemblance to reality. He th; 
puts in, as an afterthought, what he calls the “saving grace” of CCMS, which “has provec 
be the universally-acclaimed value of the pilot-project idea it adopted as its principal mee 
of fulfilling its mandate’. | 

I find this an absolute contradiction in terms in view of his description of the nm 


| 
: 


as more or less useless. Since fulfilling its mandate is what a Committee is all about, inm 
view, I consider that the success or non-success of the pilot studies is the crux of the matt 
when judging CCMS. 

Before discussing the pilot studies, however, I should like to deal briefly with Profesir 
Kyba’s contention that the CCMS is unique because it was created for political, not 
environmental, reasons. I believe that this is a gross oversimplification and that the trut 
was considerably more nuanced. Although I accept that political motives probably were | 
important in the creation of CCMS, there is no doubt that the United States and its allies’s 
considered that NATO’s well-proved political and administrative machinery might be a «st 
effective means for governmental action and exchange of technological information in t. 
environmental area, as it had previously been in the military as well as non-military fiel: 

As for the political motives, I cannot see why these would make CCMS unique. Polit 
motives have played a part in the creation of the environmental activities of all the othe) 
major international organizations mentioned by Professor Kyba, and I cannot see anyth g 
wrong in such motives as long as something useful comes out of the work undertaken. 

There was, of course, in any event nothing unique about NATO’s getting involved 1, 
non-military matters, since the Alliance had already since 1958 successfully been co- 
operating in economic and pure-science matters as a follow-up to Article 2 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

NATO took the decision to enter the environmental field at a time when all membe 
countries were applying stringent economic considerations to their international 
commitments and were expressing growing concern about mushrooming international 
organizations and costly international bureaucracies. The CCMS was, therefore, set up‘ 
the condition that its activities would not require additional international staff at NATC| 
headquarters. | 

The method of work laid down for the Committee to achieve its objective without tl, 
assistance of such additional staff was the pilot-study method, by which the substantial 
technical/scientific work required is carried out by selected experts from the member 
countries rather than by international staff. The role of the Secretariat is, first of all, to - 
ordinate and administer the pilot studies and process these up to the Committee’s plena’ 
level, and further up to the NATO Council for governmental approval and action. 

Since Professor Kyba recognizes the “demonstrated value of the pilot projects”, Ics 
grasp why he contends that one of the reascns that the Committee cannot “achieve its 
limited objectives” is that its Secretariat is “deliberately kept toa minimum, and is expr’ 
forbidden to do its own research”. The latter part of this statement is untrue, but it wou’ 
obviously in general be meaningless for the Secretariat to undertake such research sine 
Committee’s projects are the responsibility of the pilot countries, whose experts undoub: 
are of the highest standard you would find anywhere in the world. 
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can only conclude that Professor Kyba believes that such experts would necessarily do 
job if they carried an international hat rather than a national one. Although I have 
worked internationally for over 20 years and believe most strongly in international 
tion, I think this assumption is not quite valid. lam convinced that extremely 

tent studies are carried out by international environmental directorates, but Iam also 
inced that, regrettably, they too often remain theoretical studies, with no practical 
w-up, for a number of reasons, the main one being that the countries concerned with 

hve problems are in practice not sufficiently involved and the studies therefore often fail to 
al: into account various national, regional and local considerations. 


By letting the countries themselves choose the problem areas to be studied and allocate 
hwesources required, one can be fairly sure that the studies will be realistic and pragmatic, 
nlinclude specific aims for practical measures. Since such measures will eventually have to 
e nplemented at the national, regional and local levels, it is essential that the experts who 
oluct a study are fully aware of and ensure that the relevant considerations at all levels in 
n@aber countries are taken into account from the outset. I believe this is a prerequisite for 
ing at action recommendations that are likely to be implemented by governments and 
»o remain only a nice piece of research in filing cabinets. 


The basis for Professor Kyba’s contention that CCMS cannot be very important to any 
nfaber of the Alliance is that “none of the most important international environmental 
rolems of concern to the members of the Alliance can be solved within the confines of 

”. His assumption must be, therefore, that such problems can be solved within the 
olines of international organizations, an assumption I find so completely lacking in 

ism as to be absurd. In fact, no international environmental organization can hope to do 
nce than contribute to reversing trends and to making problems “tolerable”. 


To take a specific example, the total emission of sulphur dioxide in Europe was 

simated to be 60 million tons in 1973 (figures from OECD and ECE), while the upper limit of 
teerable” emissions may be set at 25 million tons. There are technical solutions available to 
ece SO9 emission. However, a reduction from 60 million tons to 25 million tons a year by 
le lphurization would cost U.S. $8,750 million annually (Ambio No. 5-6 1976). By reducing 
to that level, the problem has, of course, not been solved but only made “tolerable”, and, 
ykn one considers the economic implications, it seems evident that it is completely 

nzalistic to talk in terms of international organizations solvingsuch problems. 


I would not dare claim that CCMS can solve the problem of air pollution, but I think that 
Committee can take considerable satisfaction in the fact that their air-pollution study 
ubtedly has contributed to international efforts in this area, through three anda half 
es of intensive exchange of technological information, involving the participation of some 
scientists representing over 100 governmental agencies and research institutes, and 
inlly the adoption by NATO member governments of 15 action recommendations. 

Ishall now deal with some of Professor Kyba’s specific misgivings, or rather 
tions, about the Committee’s work. 

First, he maintains that the CCMS has no work program of its own. This is completely 
1¢ningless and Professor Kyba, in fact, correctly lists the Committee’s very extensive past 
n current work program under his section on the CCMS pilot studies. The NATO member 
o-rnments have taken a particularly active interest in the CCMS work program, as every 

ect to be included must be approved by the North Atlantic Council itself. Professor 
ya’s statement seems to be based on a fundamental misunderstanding of the NATO 
oncil committee system, since he seems to believe that a committee has an independent 
tence outside its national representatives, while in fact a committee only exists as a 
‘tion of these representatives. 

This strange conception of the Committee is further illustrated when he says that the 
0.mittee cannot institute changes to its operating procedures on its own and “none of its 
1eibers is willing to take up the cudgels on its behalf” [sic], as if the individual members 
‘> something entirely separate from the Committee itself, while they, in fact, are the 
oumittee. The truth is that the Committee can at any time change its operating 
rcedures, although such changes will normally have to be approved by the North Atlantic 
Oncil. 

As for the direction and coherence of the work done under the Committee’s auspices, of 

*h Professor Kyba finds a total lack, this is ensured by the countries that take the 
onsibility for this individually as pilots and collectively at Committee level, as well as by 
hacting Chairman, NATO’s Assistant Secretary-General for Scientific and 
nironmental Affairs, and the International Secretariat. 
_ Furthermore, Professor Kyba gives a strange and entirely incorrect picture of 
mittee’s plenary sessions, which are, in fact, on each occasion based on a detailed 
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agenda, including a round table discussion as well as a complete review of progress and act 
on the Committee’s work program. A 

Finally, Professor Kyba maintains that the Committee is hampered by the NATO 
system of decision-making by consensus, and that this is illustrated in the failure of the | 
follow-up to pilot-study recommendations. It would be too far-reaching to go into the | 
arguments on NATO’s consensus system, but I cannot grasp the direct relation between t. 
aspect and the problem of implementation of recommendations. 

The fact is that NATO has always placed particular emphasis on follow-up by 
governments on CCMS pilot-study recommendations. Since the Committee’s aim was act; 
rather than new scientific research, follow-up reports to the NATO Council, as provided f 
in the terms of reference, have been made regularly from the outset, but a new reporting | 
procedure to make this more effective was instituted three years ago, which A 
proves that the Committee is fully capable of changing its operating procedures. 

When Professor Kyba claims that the commitment of member countries to report a 
implementation has not been honoured to date, he is again completely off the mark, and | 
proof is available in published CCMS reports on air pollution and road-safety follow-up 
(Reports Numbers 41, 44 and 50). The agenda for the Committee’s plenary session in Octc 
1977 called for CCMS, inter alia, to examine a substantive evaluation report by Canada 0: 
follow-up on the Inland Water Pollution Study, based on input from ten member countrie! 
which concludes that member countries are generally following the study recommendati : 

Again I believe that Professor Kyba’s sweeping statements are based on half-baked 
information, probably, in this case, that pilot countries have in practice experienced | 
problems in obtaining information on implementation within the agreed time-limits. Thii 
a well-known problem in all international organizations, and the Committee might have 
been too optimistic when instituting yearly reporting across the board, since this, in the« 3 
of some studies, was simply not practical due to ongoing international and national progrin 
and activities. 

Professor Kyba finds that the Committee’s objectives are admirable but that there: a 
glaring omission in its terms of reference, i.e. the environmental impact of the military. i 
fact, there is nothing in the terms of reference that prevents the Committee from studyi; 
this subject, but there has so far been no proposal made to that effect. The truth is that t)| 
Committee has had more than enough on its plate, as its work program has covered all mo 
pollution problems and, additionally, such varied areas as road safety, energy, health cal 
and urban transportation, to mention only a few. | 

I shall make an additional point on the Committee’s limited membership and scope. 
Although improvements within a limited number of highly-industrialized countries wou i 
any event be an important contribution to the world-wide effort to control pollution, the 
CCMS has from the outset avoided a “closed-club policy” and taken pains to co-operate vh 
any interested non-NATO country, as well as other international organizations. The 
response has been the active participation on subjects like air pollution, road safety and 
energy by countries like Japan, Sweden, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Australia and Israel,to 
mention a few, as well as a number of international organizations. 

In addition, the Committee’s pilot-study publications, which in many areas undoub 
represent some of the most advanced material available today, are made freely oa 
world-wide. It is with some sense of satisfaction that we send the CCMS Inland Water _ 
Pollution Study to engineers responsible for tackling water-management in remote par’ of 
South America, our air-pollution publications to environmental planners in Malaysia, a a 
our urban-transportation studies to urban planners in Australia. | 

4 
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Finally, let me say that, when a scholar examines any international organization, | 
| 


should be done with a critical mind and with a view to suggesting improvements and 
alternatives. However, one also has the right to expect that the study is carried out with’ 
elementary objectivity and based on well-documented factual information. In Professor. ' 
Kyba’s case, there is such consistent disregard of facts that have been amply available t i 
both as a CCMS Fellow and as an observer of NATO that one suspects that he has not 
| 


undertaken his task with an open mind but with preconceived ideas. I have made it quit 
clear that I do not pretend that the CCMS can solve any of the world’s environmental 
problems, and I willingly admit that its membership and objectives are limited. 
Nevertheless, I strongly feel that the Committee, with its emphasis on action by membe 
countries and intensive world-wide exchange of technological information, makes a sen 


cost-effective and worthwhile contribution to international efforts to tackle the challen; 3 
modern society. 


Leif Klette 
Secretary CCMS, 
Brussells 
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The negotiations at the UN Conference on 
the law of the Sea (UNCLOS) include a large 
number of issues of maritime security — in 
the broad sense of that term. Over 60 arti- 
sles in the current working document, the 
Informal Composite Negotiating Text, deal 
with various aspects of vessel-passage and 
operation in the territorial sea, inter- 
national straits and the exclusive economic 
zone (EEZ). Although much depends on the 
‘inal content of these articles (indeed, even 
on achievement of an agreement) , the 
results of UNCLOS could have a direct 
| fect on strategic mobility, naval-presence 
yperations and the range of tasks assigned 
0 naval defence forces. Rather than ana- 
lysing these law-of-the-sea articles as such, 
che focus here will be on the implications for 
elements of the Canadian Armed Forces of 
what Canada is already putting into effect. 
Attention will be directed to current mari- 
time-forces capabilities and tasks, and the 
relevant aspects of foreign and defence 
rolicy. 
| Canada’s territorial limits are defined 
oy its borders with two states, the United 
States and Denmark (Greenland), and 
hree oceans — the Atlantic, the Pacific and 
che Arctic. By virtue of these long ocean 
‘Tontiers, Canada is a coastal state with an 
-nterest in the assertion of domestic juris- 
liction and enforcement rights over coastal 
waters. In the context of UNCLOS, coastal- 
state interests tend to favour a restrictive 
Attitude towards the international use of the 
sea and seabed. Simultaneously, however, 
4s a maritime trading state and an ocean- 
lance partner, Canada is a regional mar- 
time power. The global maritime powers at 
-JNCLOS have an interest in the maximum 
dossible freedom for (or the least possible 
“estrictions on) international use of the 
yceans. Since Canada is a regional maritime 
dower, such interests are of less concern to 
he Federal Government than to the govern- 
nent of a global power like the United 
States. The contradiction between the 
soastal-state set of interests and the global- 
naritime-power set is clear, but the Cana- 
lian position at UNCLOS seems to be suc- 
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cessful at striking a balance between the 
two. 

Most activities associated with mar- 
itime security are carried on by Canadian 
naval and air forces and are subsumed 
under the two general categories of national 
defence and civil regulation. National- 
defence tasks are defined by Canada’s col- 
lective defence arrangements with the 
United States and with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, while civil-regulatory 
tasks are determined by domestic require- 
ments. The sets of interests that guide these 
two categories of task approximate the 
maritime-state/coastal-state division of 
interests at UNCLOS; one stresses freedom 
for international use of the oceans, while the 
other enforces restrictions on such use. The 
advantages and difficulties associated with 
the dual aspects of maritime security are 
clearly demonstrated when the relevant 
activities on Canada’s three ocean frontiers 
are examined separately and attention is 
concentrated on Canadian Armed Forces 
tasks in each case. These findings will, in 
turn, point to the policy implications of 
Canadian maritime security interests. 


The Atlantic 

The Canadian maritime forces’ national- 
defence tasks in the Atlantic are integrated 
into NATO strategy. The primary task is to 
contribute to the defence of the land-based 
USS. strategic nuclear deterrent. The threat 
to that deterrent originates from the large 
submarine force of the Soviet Union’s 
Northern Fleet, which is based on the Kola 
Peninsula and operates in the Atlantic. 
NATO strategy also calls for a capability to 
reinforce and resupply NATO forces in the 
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European theatre of operations during a 
war. The shortest route along which ship- 
borne reinforcements and supplies would 
move goes north along the east coast of the 
continent, across the Atlantic in the general 
vicinity of southern Greenland, Iceland and 
the Faeroe Islands to Britain and ports on 
the west coast of Europe. As these lines of 
communication by sea are also vulnerable to 
interdiction by the Soviet Northern Fleet, a 
NATO defence capability is required along 
the routes and to their north. The Canadian 
maritime commitment to NATO is mainly 
that of conducting anti-submarine surveil- 
lance in sectors of the Atlantic that con- 
tribute to both defence tasks. The maximum 
possible freedom of navigation, manoeuvre 
and overflight by NATO forces is vital to 
that defence capability. 

The Canadian maritime forces’ civil- 
regulatory tasks in the Atlantic are related 
to renewable and non-renewable natural 
resources in Canada’s 200-mile EEZ. The 
most important resource is fisheries, but 
there is a potential for offshore oil and 
natural gas in parts of the EEZ. In addition 
to direct protection of these resources by 
licensing and quota regulations, there is 
indirect protection in the form of regu- 
lations on pollution-control and certain 
aspects of vessel-operation. A number of 
governmental agencies are responsible for 


creating and enforcing these regulatior 
but one aspect of enforcement —surveill 
of resource-related activities in the EEZ — 
conducted to a considerable extent by Can 
dian naval vessels and aircraft. 

So far this “multi-tasking” for M 
itime Command Atlantic has been be 
anced. The civil-regulatory surveillan 
activities provide training exercises, ir 
prove ship-handling and increase naval ay 
aircraft activity-rates off the East Coast 
all of which improve the skills and capab 
ity to perform national defence surveillan’ 
tasks successfully. There are, howeve 
certain disadvantages and potential co 
tradictions. The amount of sea duty a 
flight duty is excessive for the size of tl 
force involved, with the resultant negatir 
effects on morale, recruitment and maint 
nance of equipment. Secondly, while the c 
ordination of fisheries surveillance is pi 
forth as a positive example of interagen: 
synergism, other resource-related reg 
latory activities are not co-ordinated. 
future efforts of such co-ordination invol: 
the use of Maritime Command Atlant 
without increasing its size and equipme) 
substantially, the civil-regulatory tasks w 
seriously detract from the ability to perfor 
national defence tasks. Thirdly, as defen 
of the transatlantic lines of communicatic 
is so vital to NATO, it is reasonable + 


By sea or byland.... for much of the year in the High Arctic the means of transportation is 
the same for both. Two Canadian military exercises (above and opposite) demonstrate the 


efficiency of snowshoes. 
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iggest that more attention should be di- 
ected towards defence of the ports at both 
nds of these routes. During a war, one of the 
1ore efficient methods of interdicting sea- 
orne supply is to render the embarkation 
nd debarkation points for the various 
ransit-routes inoperative. The maritime 
apability required to protect ports — for 
xample, by minelaying and -sweeping — 
oes not lend itself readily to multi-tasking 
or resource-related surveillance work in 
ne EEZ. 

_ Finally, additional obligations may 
rise in the future. There are some possi- 
ilities of conflict involving a NATO mem- 
er that do not fit the functions for which 
he alliance was originally devised — possi- 
ilities that fall short of an armed attack by 
nother state on an alliance member. For 
xample, there is an increasing potential for 
onflict arising while maintaining access to, 
r protection of, valuable oil and natural-gas 
upplies. For many NATO members, these 
upplies originate in OPEC (Organization of 
‘etroleum-Exporting Countries) states or 
ffshore areas and proceed by ship to their 
‘uropean or North American destinations. 
‘he North Atlantic Treaty, however, does 
ot provide guarantees against interference 
ith shipping-lanes outside its area of juris- 
iction (i.e. outside the North Atlantic). In 
jew of the current dependence on these 
esources and the projections for greater 
ependence in the future, providing protec- 
ion for the supplies and transit-routes by 
scorting oil-tankers and carriers of liq- 


pet’ 


uified natural gas will be required in war- 
time, and even in some situations short of 
war. The provision of such protection will be 
regarded as a national defence task for 
NATO members’ navies. This may be per- 
formed unilaterally, as has happened dur- 
ing other crises involving resources, or 
collectively —in which case Alliance mem- 
bers face the rather daunting necessity of 
revising the NATO treaty. Whether the task 
is performed unilaterally or collectively, the 
capability requirements for this form of 
maritime security will place an additional 
peacetime and wartime burden on at least 
some NATO navies. Meeting those require- 
ments — however successfully or un- 
successfully — will almost certainly detract 
from the ability to perform other national 
defence and civil-regulatory surveillance 
tasks. 


The Pacific 

The situation in the Pacific with respect to 
Canadian maritime forces security activ- 
ities is a modified and smaller-scale version 
of that described for the Atlantic. National 
defence in the Pacific is co-ordinated with 
the United States. Defence of the US. stra- 
tegic nuclear deterrent concerns the threat 
from the Soviet Union’s Pacific Fleet — a 
smaller force than the Northern Fleet, 
whose operations are more constrained. 
Maritime Command Pacific is responsible 
for anti-submarine surveillance in a sector 
that stretches from the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca to the Dixon Entrance. While the 


Air-sea co-ordination looms large in both military and civil patrols 
in territorial waters. Above a Canadian patrol aircraft flies over 
C.G.S. Chebucto. 


United States has a number of vital lines of 
communication across the Pacific (some of 
which pass along Canada’s West Coast), 
Canada has none. Thus, defence of the lines 
of communication are U.S. naval tasks and, 
indeed, the U.S. Navy dominates the north- 
ern and central Pacific. The combination of 
the moderate size of the Canadian anti- 
submarine surveillance sector, the smaller 
threat from Soviet naval forces and US. 
naval dominance reduce Maritime Com- 
mand Pacific’s national defence tasks in 
comparison with those of Maritime Com- 
mand Atlantic. Civil-regulatory tasks are 
mainly associated with fisheries surveil- 
lance in the Pacific EEZ and air-sea search- 
and-rescue services. 

Though both sets of maritime security 
activities are on a smaller scale and seem to 
have achieved a better balance than is the 
case in the Atlantic, there remains the 
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possibility of contradiction in the event thal 
additional civil-regulatory tasks are assign 
ed, or Soviet naval activity in the Pacifij 
increases. | 


The Arctic 
The Arctic Ocean is also a territorial bounc 
ary — though few Canadians think of th 
Arctic as that kind of frontier. The idea ¢ 
“maritime security in the Arctic’ seem 
incongruous. In fact, any connection be 
tween security and the Canadian Arctic j 
automatically translated into thoughts ¢, 
the Soviet bomber-and-ICBM threat to th, 
continental United States and the cor 
sequent DEW_Li NORAD defence 
measures This situation is reflected in th 
small number and few types of natione 
defence activities and capabilities in th’ 
region: naval forces have no capability o 
task apart from short-term summer deploy 
ment along the southeastern part of th 
region; air-defence elements have som 
reconnaissance tasks, but performing ther 
strains aircraft capability to its limits; som 
land forces receive brief training in Arcti 
manoeuvres and provide personnel for th) 
base at Alert; Northern Regional Comman, 
is a consultative — rather than functional | 
command. While Canada is the only Arcti, 
littoral state that has no continuing militar) 
capability to operate the year round alon 
and near its Arctic frontier, this fact ay 
pears to cause little concern as no visible -0 
believable — military threat to Canadia’ 
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territory is perceived. ce 
Civil-regulatory tasks constitute | 


| 


major proportion of Armed Forces activitie 
in the Arctic. The most widely-known activ 
ity is the Northern Patrol —more common] 
referred to as “sovereignty flights” — i 
which anti-submarine surveillance aircraf 
from the two Maritime Commands are use: 
for surveillance of resource-related activ 
ities and wildlife in the archipelago and o1 
the northern fringe of the mainland. Thes 
flights average three a month and are de 
pendent upon visual flying conditions fo 
the performance of these photo-surveillane 
tasks. Other tasks include search and res 
cue, maintaining and improving a commu 
nications network throughout the region 
various civil-engineering activities and th 
survival-cairn construction project fo 
northern native communities. 

This modest level of CAF activity belies 
the growing importance of the Arctic as é 
strategic zone for Canada proper. The mair 
source of the change in strategic signifi 
cance is the discovery of hydrocarbon re 
sources — particularly natural gas — neal 
and on the Arctic frontier. Though rela: 
tively little exploratory work has been done 
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e region, major natural-gas ee | 


ve already been discovered. The National 
nergy Board calculates, in one of the most 
rvative estimates available, a com- 
ined proved reserve of 12.5 trillion cubic 
for the Mackenzie Delta/Beaufort Sea 
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rea and the Sverdrup Basin in the Queen 
‘lizabeth Islands. That constitutes 21 per | 


nt of the total national reserve. Several of 
e gas deposits already discovered have 
n in offshore areas, and it is expected 
nat by far the largest quantity of natural 
as in the Canadian Arctic will continue to 
e found in offshore fields. Most analysts 
gree that Southern Canada will begin to 
equire gas from the North by the mid- 
80s, and one Energy, Mines and Re- 


ources forecast suggests that half the | 


ational demand for natural gas will have to 
e met by supplies from the Arctic by the 
990s. Irrespective of the method by which 
his gas is delivered to markets in Southern 
anada, the Arctic will loom larger in the 
ublic consciousness and the level of activ- 
y in the region will increase dramatically 
ver the next decade. More international 
ttention will be focused on the entire 
sgion as all the Arctic littoral states ex- 
lore the promising hydrocarbon potential 
1 their own offshore areas and as they 
2come interested, concerned and involved 
i the Arctic activities of other states. 

' To Canadian maritime interests, a 
umber of large and complex issues present 
nemselves. First, enumeration can begin 
‘ith a whole series of questions on which 
overnmental agencies and what methods 
‘ill be used to enforce Canadian laws and 
egulations concerning resource-related 
nd shipping activities in the waters of the 
rchipelago, in the 100-mile zone created by 
ie Arctic Waters Pollution Prevention Act 
nd in the 200-mile Arctic EEZ. Secondly, 
olutions will be required for the immediate 
roblems of providing communications, 
2ar-round navigational aids and ice fore- 
asts, and search-and-rescue services. The 
icreased level of activity associated with 
atural-resource exploration and ex- 
oitation will overstrain, if not overwhelm, 
urrent capabilities in these areas. Thirdly, 
| a research effort is required to re- 
ess Canada’s lack of knowledge of such 
indamentals as bathymetry, winds and 
arrents, and year-round ice dynamics — to 
1ention only a few of the most-immediately 
eeded data on the waters within and near 
ae archipelago. Finally, there are defence 
‘sues such as the feasibility of protecting 
1e Canadian supply of these energy re- 
»urces from interdiction. Cther states that 
ave vital interests in energy supplies from 
‘fshore areas face this problem, and now 
‘anada joins the club by virtue of the ex- 
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posed geographical location of Arctic hydro- 
carbon deposits and their consequent 
vulnerability. That vulnerability is en- 
hanced by advances in weapons and 
weapon-systems technology. It should be 
noted in this context that the DEW Line 
provides radar coverage across the North up 
to approximately 70° North latitude. In 
addition, severe ice conditions prevent those 
Canadian icebreakers that operate in Arctic 
waters from entering some basins and chan- 
nels at any time of the year, and almost all 
waters during the winter months. Thus, 
Canada has no air-surveillance system or 
radar capability for the archipelago, while 
its maritime-control capability in the area is 
only partial — and strictly seasonal at that. 
This is a very short list of issues con- 
cerning Canada’s Arctic region. It has been 
deliberately limited to the types of task that 
elements of the Canadian Armed Forces 
already perform in the Arctic or elsewhere 
in Canadian coastal waters. While the is- 
sues for the Arctic are generated directly by 
resource-related economic activities and 
interests, their urgency is dictated by Cana- 
dian initiatives in relation to a new law of 
the sea — the Arctic Waters Pollution Pre- 
' vention Act and the declaration of a 200- 
| mile EEZ in the Arctic. 


Policy implications 

At present there do not seem to be any 
significant contradictions concerning Cana- 
dian maritime forces’ activities and capabil- 
ities in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. We 
need to make a continuing effort to clarify 
our priorities between and within the two 
categories of maritime security and to act 
accordingly, but these are essentially mat- 
ters of equipment, personnel and capacity. 
They do not call for changes in defence or 
foreign policy. To be sure, failure to reach an 
agreement at UNCLOS, and the consequent 
possibility that the coastal states of the 
world will proceed to carve the oceans up 
into national lakes, would alter the context 
of international relations and raise innu- 
merable new issues of maritime security. 
But in fact that possibility may be one of the 
most powerful stimuli working for the 
achievement of an agreement. 

There is, however, considerable con- 
tradiction in maritime security needs, activ- 
ities and capabilities in the Arctic. There is 
no capability for year-round operations in 
coastal waters, in the 100-mile pollution 
zone or in the 200-mile EEZ. While it is true 
that the current need for such a capability 
may be limited, there is ample support for 
the argument that we shall need such a 
capability within the next decade. The 
contradictions are a reflection of the ad hoc, 
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piecemeal nature of previous governmental 
policy-making with respect to Arctic prob- 
lems. This may be a luxury we can no longer 
afford as complex issues of economic devel- 
opment, native rights, constitutional devel- 
opment, national defence and security, 
maritime control and foreign relations with 
adjacent Arctic littoral states exert simulta- 
neous but somewhat conflicting pressures 
on individuals, industry and the 
Government. 


In short, Canada requires an Axel 
policy that establishes its interests an 
assigns priorities among them, dentifie 
the issues, co-ordinates the wide range c 
current and planned activities — a polic 
that articulates fully and coherently th 
role seen for the Arctic in the country’ 
future. With such a policy, maritime secy 
rity issues can be addressed in such a wa’ 
that effective and balanced solutions ar. 
found. | 
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International problem 
of marine pollution 


By R. Michael M’Gonigle and Mark W. Zacher 


Within the last decade, a new issue of pro- 
found consequence has begun to make its 
appearance on the stage of international 
politics — the need for global protection of 
the environment. The new concern has so 
far been most dramatically manifested at 
the United Nations Conference on the 
Human Environment, held in Stockholm in 
1972. It has continued to be of considerable 
political interest, especially as regards 
marine pollution. The issue of pollution of 
the seas has been given prominent place on 
the agendas of the Intergovernmental Mar- 
itime Consultative Organization (IMCO) 
and the United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea (UNCLOS). 

Canada has been one of the most active 
and outspoken participants in these deliber- 
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ations. It is, in fact, fair to credit Canad 
with much of the responsibility for launck 
ing the challenge to traditional maritim 
environmental law that has so preoccupie 
these bodies. To a great extent, Canada’ 
concern originally grew out of its jurisdic 
tional interest in the Arctic. However, it ha 
also been affected by the growing enviror 
mental concern within the country, th 
extent of the Canadian coastline and th 
great volume of Canada’s seaborne trade. 

Canada’s international environmentz 
policies are now at a critical stage. Havin 
largely resolved the jurisdictional issues a 
the Law of the Sea Conference, the countr. 
must now turn to the task of constructing | 
true legal system of worldwide environ’ 
mental protection. The environmental crisi 
is planetary in scope, and thus presents | 
very serious challenge to current diplomati 
approaches. | 

In view of the reluctance of states t 
accept international controls over domesti 
activities, negotiations on marine-pollutio 
control have focused almost exclusively 01 
pollution caused by ships, especially oil 
pollution. Land-based sources contribut | 
enormous quantities of pollutants throug) 
the air or by river run-off, but they have t 
all intents and purposes been ignored. Thi 
has certainly been the case at UNCLOS 


where the multi-faceted Informal Com 


posite Negotiating Text (ICNT) was con 


in July 1977. The articles of this very 
rtant document dealing with marine 
lution are not likely to be altered in any 
mificant way in the future, even though 
ie ICNT does not yet represent a formal 
vention. 
Of most concern to the maritime pow- 
and to Canada is the allocation of juris- 
ions to set environmental standards for 
ipping. The history of maritime affairs 
as seen standard-setting powers controlled 
rgely by “flag states’, and the ICNT 
rovides few changes in this arrangement. 
fowever, ever since the Arctic voyage of the 
uper-tanker Manhattan and the passage of 
he Arctic Waters Pollution Prevention Act, 
he specific jurisdictional issue of greatest 
oncern to the Canadian Government has 
een that of assuring its right to set pollu- 
on-control standards in the Arctic. A long 
nd intensive diplomatic campaign was 
raged to secure this right and, with the 
aclusion in the ICNT of the “Arctic excep- 
on”, it has been successful. 
Unfortunately for the “coastal state”, 
he Arctic exception was — an exception. 
Jespite the creation of a broad new coastal 
economic zone’, its powers to set standards 
ithin coastal waters are extremely re- 
sricted. In the economic zone they are non- 
xistent and for ships on “innocent passage” 
1rough the territorial seas they are ex- 
‘emely circumscribed. In this latter area, 
e laws of the coastal state must “not apply 
> the design, construction, manning or 
uipment”’ of foreign ships except to give 
fect to “generally accepted rules or stan- 
ds”. It is hoped that Canada will take the 
‘ad in interpreting “generally accepted” 
\ore freely than just “legally in force”. If it 
ould be extended to include the accepted 
ecommendations of international agencies 
¢ the provisions of a convention that has 
ot yet entered into force, then the coastal 
sate would have an important ability to 
‘romote the early implementation in law of 
ach standards. 


} 
lonflict 

nada’s domestic legislation is at present 

basic conflict with the new provisions of 
1e ICNT, for, with the extension of the 
ishing-zones” on January 1, 1977, the 
Janada Shipping Act, Part XX (the part 

at gives powers to set ship standards), was 
so extended to the full 200-mile width of 
e economic zone. The powers conferred by 
vat legislation substantially exceed those 
‘lowed by the ICNT. Although they are not 
, present being implemented, they could 
se a deterrent to Canada’s ratification of 
e eventual law-of-the-sea treaty. 
This should not happen. Certainly, the 

Vision of existing Canadian law would 


represent the defeat of a strongly-backed 
Canadian law-of-the-sea goal, but to at- 
tempt to retain the powers would result in 
conflict with the maritime states. Moreover, 
for Canada their loss would have little 
environmental impact. Almost all vessels 
travelling near the Canadian coast enter 
either Canadian or American ports. For 
those coming to Canadian “internal wa- 
ters”, the Government can legally set what- 
ever standards it likes. The real constraints 
are not legal but practical. That is, what will 
the major ship-owning nations on whom 
Canada relies allow? As to those vessels 
going on to the United States, many can 
enter American ports without ever tra- 
versing Canadian waters. The issue is 
clearly one for bilateral negotiation and, on 
this issue, Canada could have no better 
neighbour. No government in the world is 
under more intense pressures from domes- 
tic environmentalists and, since the early 
1970s, the United States has been in the 
vanguard of attempts to control marine 
pollution. 

If the accepted standard-setting 
powers in the ICNT are not precisely to 
Canada’s liking, the powers of enforcement 
are more so. Here too the capabilities of a 
coastal state are not enhanced within the 
economic zone, but port states will now have 
far greater latitude than ever before. Tradi- 
tional law left it to the flag state to prosecute 
all violations beyond the territorial sea. Now 
the state in whose port a ship has docked 
may prosecute violations of international 
standards committed anywhere. It is still 
provided that, within six months, the flag 
state may pre-empt the coastal state with its 
own prosecution. Even so, the new port-state 
enforcement provision has the potential to 
be the most constructive development in the 
environmental law of the sea. It certainly 
imposes a significant new responsibility on 
the Canadian Government, especially its 
Ministry of Transport. 


Particular standards 
Turning to the particular standards them- 
selves, two areas are of continuing interest 
in connection with vessel-source pollution: 
prevention of pollution and compensation 
for pollution-damage when it does occur. In 
addition, the control of ocean dumping, on 
which a convention was concluded in 1972, 
is an issue of considerable importance. 
The prevention of both intentional and 
accidental marine pollution has been a 
major topic of international negotiation 
since the late 1960s. Numerous regulations 
of relevance to accidental pollution have 
been drawn up by IMCO over the years and 
more are still to come. By February 1978, a 
conference on “tanker safety and pollution 
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prevention” will have been held as a con- 
sequence of the American reaction to the 
rash of accidents it experienced late in 1976 
and early in 1977 (of which the Argo Mer- 
chant disaster was most notable). Another 
conference to set minimum qualifications 
for vessel crews will be held in June 1978. 

With some exceptions, the major mov- 
ing force behind the adoption of more strin- 
gent and costly regulations has been the 
United States. With its huge domestic mar- 
ket and its global network of multinational 
oil and shipping companies, the U.S. can 
credibly threaten unilateral action and 
sway the negotiations in its favour. It is 
important for Canada to work imaginatively 
within the American-led environmental 
contingent at IMCO but, realistically, it is 
the United States that has taken charge. 

In any event, however, the nub of the 
present challenge lies not so much in the 
advocacy of higher standards (with some 
notable exceptions) but in the imple- 
mentation and enforcement of those al- 
ready agreed upon. For example, despite the 
enormous effort that went into the drafting 
of the 1973 Convention on the Prevention of 
Pollution from Ships, it has, four years later, 
been ratified by only three countries. Can- 
ada is not among them — indeed, Canada has 
not yet built the reception facilities for oil 
and chemical residues that would enable the 
Government to ratify it. 

Most important, Canada must under- 
take to ensure that existing standards are 
enforced. Domestically, the Government 
has, like those of other countries, never 
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financed a major surveillance program f. 
out to sea. Increasingly, ship technologi 
are available that will allow determinati 
in port of discharge violations. In addition, 
truly comprehensive control system mustb 
implemented to detect sub-standard ship 
long before they are near Canadian shore; 
At the international level, the Governmer 
must press strongly to remove those obste 
cles that have for so long kept coastal state 
at the mercy of foreign operators over whor 
there is no control. For example, despite th 
need to rely on the certificates provided b 
foreign “‘classification”’ societies, thes’ 
societies are unpoliced and their certificate 
are inadequate and often even dishones: 
The Arrowwas issued the top “A1” rating b, 
the American Bureau of Shipping only si) 
days before it grounded in Nova Scotia’ 
Chedabucto Bay in 1970. In addition, if port 
state enforcement, with its flag-state pre 
emption, is actually to work, foreign govern 
ments must be held to their commitment t! 
prosecute violations referred to them. So fa 
they have not been. A number of statey 
including Canada, have recently advocate’ 
that IMCO receive and review informatio 
on members’ enforcement practices —a mos 
welcome and necessary development. Wit) 
the many changes required, this is a goo 
beginning. | 


Urgent need | 
With regard to the rules of liability an: 
compensation for oil-pollution damage 
there is an even more urgent need for actior. 
Though both the Arctic Waters Pollutio: 


A Canadian Government inspection team sets out from a patrol ship to inspect a West | 
German trawler working the George’s Bank fisheries off the Atlantic coast. 


ention Act and the Canada Shipping 
st, Part XX, were designed in 1970 to 
ove the position of a Canadian pollution 
stim, in many respects that claimant is 
in a worse position than he would be 
der the new international laws. However, 
n without considering ratification of the 
evant IMCO conventions, such a welter of 
ps and loopholes has been identified in the 
nadian legislation that its amendment is 
gently needed. For example, the provision 
r requiring pollution insurance under the 
tanada Shipping Act has not been pro- 
laimed, so none is required. In addition, 
ess to the $40-million Maritime Pollu- 
ion Claims Fund has been found to be so 
strictive that it has, except for one minus- 
lie claim, remained untouched. This has 
appened despite numerous oil-pollution 
cidents, one approaching $1 million. 

In addition to putting its own house in 
rder, Canada should ratify the two IMCO 
gmventions on this subject. These agree- 
ients — the 1969 Civil Liability Convention 
: the 1971 Convention for the Establish- 
ent of an International Compensation 
und — provide an unusual example of what 
perb treaty law can be produced by the 
iultilateral conference process. The 1969 
nvention has now been accepted by ap- 
roximately 35 countries but the 1971 sister 
onvention is not yet in force. Canada’s 
ullure to ratify it is helping to hold back its 
oming into force, as is the US. failure to 
atify. Indeed, Canada could produce a small 
eservoir of good will with the maritime 
cates it has opposed so often at UNCLOS 
nd IMCO by attempting to get the United 
ates to accept this convention and to 
andon its present plans to create uni- 
terally an unnecessary and wasteful $200- 
illion Super Fund. 

In addition to these specific issues, the 
thors believe there is also a present need 
r the Government to take stock of its more 
neral orientation on international envi- 
nment questions. In recent years, a na- 
nalist concern for maximizing Canadian 
isdictional gains at the Law of the Sea 
nference has predominated in Ottawa 
d there is the dangerous possibility that 
is obsession with jurisdictional issues 
uld continue and blind the Government to 
e crucial substantive issues of environ- 
ental protection. 

Environmental values must be pur- 
ed in their own right and not solely in 
lation to their jurisdictional con- 
quences. On the one hand, the Govern- 
ent must not reject important conventions 
ch as the IMCO liability conventions, or 
ven the law-of-the-sea treaty itself, be- 
tm of minor or even imagined “impli- 
itions” they may have for jurisdictional 


| 


ambitions of marginal value. On the other 
hand, there is also an immediate need 
actively to seek and resolve environmental 
problems at the international level apart 
from any potential jurisdictional gains they 
may or may not offer. Many such problems 
were identified above and, on some of these 
(such as improving flag-state account- 
ability), the Government has already begun 
to act. But they are only a small part of the 
issues looming before us. Ship-source pollu- 
tion is but one aspect of marine pollution. 
Marine pollution is but a small part of the 
global environmental crisis. 


The challenge 
It is this global environmental crisis that is 
really the challenge before us all. Many 
commentators have argued that the very 
nature of international politics is under- 
going a fundamental change and the envi- 
ronmental crisis is one manifestation of it. 
Encapsulated by the phrase “complex inter- 
dependence”, the changes that are occur- 
ring undermine the very basis of our 
traditional attitudes and strategies. In a 
very short period, we have witnessed both 
the rapid growth in the number of national 
actors on the international scene and a 
multiplication of the number and variety of 
issues with which they are concerned. At 
the same time, powerful non-governmental 
‘“‘transnational’’ actors such as multi- 
national oil and shipping companies and 
environmental coalitions add to the com- 
plexity of issues. In a “global village” the 
distinction between matters of domestic and 
international significance tends to blur. 
Consequently, purely national perspectives 
and the failure to recognize the global 
nature of many environmental issues will 
only impede an imaginative response. Crit- 
ics refer to the “logic of state sovereignty” as 
being opposed to the “requirements of world 
order’. They are correct in the sense that 
the management of interdependences in our 
large, complex and global social system will 
require the construction of stronger and 
more pervasive international regimes. 
Environmental problems in general, 
and marine pollution in particular, clearly 
reflect these changes. Indeed, when com- 
bined with the pressing demands of 100 new 
nations for a new and equitable “inter- 
national economic order’, the environ- 
mental issue contains the seeds of damaging 
conflict. In the interests of development, the 
poorer nations reject our environmental 
values as irrelevant to their needs. As at the 
Law of the Sea Conference, they demand a 
“double standard” for environmental con- 
trols. Unless their development aspirations 
are to be denied, the protection of the global 
environment requires their co-operation as 


Environmentalists 


and multinationals 


make issues 
more complex 
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well. Only the conscious pursuit of both an 
ecologically-sound and equitable world 
order can resolve this dilemma. 

This is an overwhelming challenge, but 
it cannot be avoided. Ten years ago, the 
environmental issue was not really much of 
an issue at all and the developing countries 
were not much of a threat. Who can predict 
a decade hence? 

There is truly a need for a new perspec- 
tive, but it will not develop quickly. Howev- 
er, it must first be realized that the 
resolution of this global problem is in- 
creasingly in the “national interest”. Only 
such a realization can provide the new 
perspectives that are necessary: on the 


constructive relations that are needed wit 
those transnational environmental or 
ganizations that are trying to accomplis 
much-needed changes in attitudes at hom 
and abroad; on the legitimate aspirations 0; 
the developing countries; on our own domes) 
tic attitudes as we adapt to a “spaceship 
earth”; and on the invaluable future roles 0} 
the United Nations, IMCO and the UN 
Environment Program. 

These are the real challenges of ma. 
rine pollution and the environment. With its 
inheritance of concern for the larger inthe 
ests of the international community, they, 
are challenges to which Canada is well ae 
to respond. 


Extended fisheries jurisdiction © 
and international co-operation — 


By Gordon R. Munro 


On January 1, 1977, Canada established an 
exclusive fishing zone extending 200 miles 
off the East and West Coasts; on March 1, 
1977, the 200-mile zone was also establish- 
ed off the Arctic Coast. The consequences 
for fisheries will be twofold. First, important 
fishery resources off the Canadian coasts, 
which have hitherto been the object of 
international exploitation, will now become 
subject to Canadian management. This will 
be particularly important in the Atlantic 
region. Secondly, extended fisheries juris- 
diction will require Canada to establish a 
new set of relations with the so-called dis- 
tant-water nations, which have had a his- 
tory of fishing within waters now 
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encompassed by Canada’s 200-mile fish: | 
eries zone. One might also add that the new 
regime will have a significant impact on 
U.S.-Canada relations. | 

One characteristic of most commercia 
fisheries throughout the world is that they 
are eventually over-exploited. Economists 
and others ascribe this phenomenon to the 
fact that fisheries are, generally speaking | 
common-property resources. Fish in the 
waters of any state are not owned by individ : 
ual fishermen or by groups of fishermen’ 
The resource, it is true, is technically ownec 
by the state, but more often than not the 
state is ineffectual in imposing its property 
rights. Thus the resource is, to all intents 
and purposes, open to all and owned by none’ 
with the inevitable result that it is mis: 
managed. There is a tendency to exploit the 
resource to such an extent that the nei 
economic benefits it is capable of generating 
for society are severely, if not totally’ 
dissipated. 

What the state should attempt to do is 
to make its property rights effective by 
imposing restrictions on fishing. An exam: 
ple of an attempt by the authorities to dc 
this on a major scale is provided by the 
British Columbia salmon fishery. Ideally 
the authorities should seek to ensure the 
greatest possible return to society from the 
fishery. 


More difficult 
If a fishery is in international waters, the 
problem becomes much more difficult, for 


one nation, or even group of nations, has 
property rights to the resource. If the 
urce is to be effectively managed, the 
, tries whose fishermen are exploiting it 

ust come together and act as joint owners. 
t cannot be assumed, however, that the 
interests of the countries concerned will 
incide. 

Canada faced this problem in acute 
‘orm on its Atlantic coast, where the fishing 
industries are important components of 
everal provincial economies. This im- 
portance was and is particularly evident in 
nada’s poorest province, Newfoundland. 
Canada made an attempt in the 1960s 
0 protect its Atlantic and Pacific fisheries 
nore adequately by extending its fisheries 
urisdiction from three to 12 miles and by 
ntroducing certain closing-lines on both 
»oasts. It remained true, however, that large 
dotentially-rich fishing resources on the 
Scotian Shelf off the coast of Nova Scotia, on 
she famous Grand Banks, and on the Ham- 
lton Inlet Bank north of Newfoundland lay 
bar outside the 12-mile limit. Most of these 
resources consisted of groundfish such as 
2od, redfish and flounder; the groundfish 
industry is the major employer in Canada’s 
Atlantic fishing industry. 

) There had for centuries been some 
foreign fishing off Canada’s Atlantic coast, 
and the country had learnt to live with it. In 
he late 1950s, however, the level of foreign 
fishing activity began to rise sharply. 

Whereas in 1956 the foreign fleets had 

ccounted for roughly one-third (by weight) 

f the harvested fish, in 1974 the foreign 

hare was almost double that proportion. 

he ships of the U.S.S.R. had achieved the 
nost spectacular increase in their catch. In 

1956 the Soviet share of the catch was 
negligible; by 1974, it was equal to that of 
Canada. 

. In the late 1950s and early 1960s, the 
zlobal catch off the Atlantic coast increased 
with the growing effort. Canada’s total 
catch also increased as it began to expand 
ts offshore capacity. The expansion in 
catches, however, could not be sustained. A 
eak was reached in 1968 from which the 
ig catches gradually declined. In 1968 the 
otal catch was about 2,600 thousand ton- 
ies. By 1975 this had decreased to approxi- 

ately 2,000 thousand tonnes, a decline of 

“oughly 25 per cent. Total Canadian catches 

ad fallen by one-third over the same 

riod. 


{nshore fisheries 

t was not just Canadian offshore catches 
shat were affected by the expansion of the 
‘oreign fishing effort. In Newfoundland, the 
nshore fishing industry, which employs far 


nore fishermen than the offshore sector, 


was directly affected. The mainstay of the 
inshore industry is groundfish. When the 
groundfish stocks were subject to heavier 
offshore exploitation, fewer groundfish 
came inshore, with a consequent drastic 
decline in inshore catches. As the New- 
foundland inshore-fishing communities are 
impoverished at the best of times, the de- 
cline in inshore catches had serious social as 
well as economic consequences. 

The increasing weakness of the indus- 
try was masked in part during the late 
1960s and early 1970s by a steady rise in 
demand for processed groundfish, which 
reached a peak in the commodity boom of 
1972-73. With the collapse of the boom in 
the recession of 1974-75, however, the in- 
dustry found itself in serious difficulty. 
There might well have been widespread 
bankruptcy had not the Federal Govern- 
ment intervened with a large emergency 
subsidy program. 

These developments on the Atlantic 
Coast had not occurred without some at- 
tempt at regulating the fisheries outside 
Canada’s jurisdiction. As far back as 1949, 
Canada and the United States, with the five 
or six European countries then fishing off 
the Atlantic Coast, had realized that un- 
regulated fishing in the Northwest Atlantic 
could have serious consequences. They 
came together, therefore, to form the Inter- 
national Commission for the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries. Eventually the ICNAF 
area covered the waters from Greenland to 
Cape Hatteras and east to 42°W longitude 
(south of Greenland). Up to 1970, ICNAF 
contented itself with problems of scientific 
research and the setting of gear regulations 
(e.g. mesh-sizes). Then it began to impose 
fishing quotas on various species by area 
and by fishing nation. The quota regulations 
gradually increased both in scope and 
intensity. 


Too late 

It is fair to say, however, that by Canada in 
general and by the Atlantic Provinces in 
particular the increased ICNAF activity 
was seen as coming far too late and as being 
generally inadequate. ICNAF had not pre- 
vented the massive build-up of foreign 
fishing effort and the consequent depletion 
of stocks. ICNAF’s membership had grown 
from the original handful of countries to 18. 
More thoroughgoing and effective manage- 
ment policies were required than those 
ICNAF could implement. The pressure for 
greater Canadian control of the Atlantic 
fisheries began to intensify. 

With regard to the Pacific Coast, the 
need for extended fisheries jurisdiction 
appeared less urgent. Far fewer fishing- 
grounds extended beyond the Canadian 12- 
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mile zone. Indeed, the harvesting of the 
most important species, salmon, takes place 
almost entirely within 12 miles of the shore. 
There were special bilateral problems in- 
volving the Americans, but these were not 
likely to be affected significantly by Cana- 
dian extended fisheries jurisdiction. On the 
other hand, there were a few species of 
groundfish beyond the 12-mile zone that 
were being exploited by the Soviets and the 
Japanese. Moreover, there was the fear that 
Canadian salmon might become the object 
of foreign harvesting activities on the high 
seas. 

Events were occurring between 1974 
and 1976 that would make it possible for 
Canada to extend its management control 
over its fisheries. The first two UN-spon- 
sored Law of the Sea Conferences had not 
dealt effectively with fisheries, but there 
was reason to hope that the third conference 
would do so. In the preliminary negotiations 
leading up to the third conference, Canada 
indicated that it would be prepared to accept 
an extended fisheries-jurisdiction regime in 
which the coastal state would have manage- 
ment rights over fishery resources but not 
property rights to the resources. Using this 
approach, often referred to as the “func- 
tional” approach, the coastal state, as the 
managing authority, would establish the 
total allowable catches (TACs) for the 
stocks or stock complexes within its zone. 
Moreover, it would have first call on these 
resources. Surplus portions of TACs would 
then be at the disposal of distant-water 
nations. 


Even within sight of the shore-line this picture captures the smallness of the boat and the 


After the conference officially began 
1974, the conception of the exclusive 
nomic zone, advocated primarily by d 
oping countries, began to take hold. 
essential difference between the EEZ 
the ‘functional’ approaches was tha 
under the former approach, the coasta 
state would be given clear property rights) 
over the fishing resources within its zon 
Canada indicated that it would be preparec 
to accept the EEZ regime. It was agreed tha 
the zone should extend 200 miles fror 
shore. . 

The single negotiating text (SNT) tha 
appeared at the end of the Geneva session 0 
the conference in the spring of 1975 con 
tained clauses pertaining to fisheries tha’ 
have remained virtually unchanged up t 
the present time, though the SNT, no 
referred to as the informal composite nego 
tiating text (ICNT), has been revised twice 
The coastal state is given property rights t« 
the fishery resources within its EEZ, i; 
admonished to manage the resources in ¢ 
responsible manner, and is required ti 
make available to distant-water nation: 
portions of the TACs that are surplus to it: 
harvesting capacity. There is, however: 
nothing in the ICNT that restricts the term: 
and conditions a coastal state may impose 
on a distant-water nation seeking access t« 
its surpluses. | 

Most economists prefer the EEZ regime 
to the “functional” approach once advo. 
cated by Canada. It will be recalled tha: 
many, if not most, of the problems encoun) 
tered in fisheries arise from their common 


vastness of the ocean. The boat is using gill-nets in the salmon fisheries off British 


Columbia’s Queen Charlotte Islands. 
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4 bucket full of fish is lowered into the hull of a net-dragger off the coast of Nova Scotia. 


yroperty aspect. The EEZ approach, as 
ypposed to the functional one, at least 
issigns unambiguous property rights 
mong states. Indeed, under the “func- 
ional’ approach, about the only way a 
soastal state could exercise full property 
sights over a stock would be by reducing the 
urpluses to zero. There is no guarantee that 
‘uch a policy would be valid on economic 
‘rounds. 


Jontentious issue 
“he conference considered many other 
natters besides fisheries. Of these other 
natters, deep-sea mining has proved to be 
xceedingly contentious and has so far 
yrevented the conference from bringing 
orth a convention. Canada made it clear 
hat, though it would have preferred to move 
o extended-fisheries jurisdiction (EFJ) 
inder a law-of-the-sea convention, in view 
fthe urgency of its problems it would move 
nilaterally if the conference failed to make 
ufficient progress towards a convention. 
en the conference failed to make such 
rogress, Canada announced its unilateral 
ove (with the United States) early in June 
976. It should be stressed, however, that 
he Law of the Sea Conference made this 
ction possible. Indeed, it is quite clear that 
efishery clauses of the SNT have provided 
anada with the basic framework within 
yhich to establish a 200-mile fisheries zone. 
Prior to announcing formally its in- 
ention of implementing EFJ, Canada set 
ut to win the co-operation of distant-water 


nations by encouraging them to sign bilat- 
eral agreements. The first such agreement, 
concluded with Norway in December 1975, 
has served as the model for those that 
followed. 

The agreement, couched in the lan- 
guage of the SNT, first sets out Canada’s 
intention eventually to extend its fisheries 
jurisdiction. The distant-water nation ac- 
knowledges Canada’s sovereign rights with 
respect to managing and exploiting the 
fishery resources encompassed by the ex- 
tended jurisdiction. The distant-water na- 
tion is promised, in turn, access to an 
unspecified fraction of the TACs surplus to 
Canada’s harvesting capacity. The vessels 
of the distant-water nation will be required 
to obtain licences from Canadian author- 
ities and comply with — to quote the agree- 
ment — ‘“‘the conservation measures and 
other terms and conditions established by 
the Government of Canada”. 

The problem of high-seas harvesting of 
salmon is dealt with by having the distant- 
water nation accept the principle that ana- 
dromous species (e.g. salmon) should be 
harvested only within the EFJ of the coun- 
try in whose rivers the fish spawn. 

Agreements have now been reached 
with many distant-water nations besides 
Norway, among them the Soviet Union, 
Poland, France, Spain and Portugal. An 
interim agreement is in effect with Japan. 
All the agreements signed so far are very 
broad in nature, thereby allowing Canada 
considerable flexibility in future planning. 
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Research 
into fisheries 
tends to be 
expensive 


Now that EFJ has become a reality, 
Canada must, as part of its planning for the 
future, decide on the nature of the relations 
it is to develop with the distant-water na- 
tions, both for the short run and for the 
longer term. 

One immediate problem, which had to 
be dealt with even before January 1, 1977, 
was the fate of ICNAF. ICNAF in its old 
form was clearly incompatible with ex- 
tended jurisdiction. It could, however, be 
useful to Canada in a modified form. On the 
Atlantic Coast, Canada faces the problem 
that two segments of the Grand Banks, one 
at the southern tip and the other east of St 
John’s, lie outside the 200-mile limit. Both 
these ‘‘tails” contain significantly-large 
fishery resources. In addition, there is a 
fishing bank east of the Grand Banks, well 
outside the 200-mile limit, commonly re- 
ferred to as the Flemish Cap, in which the 
Canadian industry has been taking a grow- 
ing interest. Thus, with relevant fishery 
resources not fully encompassed by Cana- 
da’s Atlantic 200-mile zone, it has been to 
Canada’s advantage to see ICNAF retained, 
albeit in a highly-modified form, as a consul- 
tative body. 

Furthermore, ICNAF has an addi- 
tional useful role to play from Canada’s 
point of view. One of the most troublesome 
aspects of fisheries-management, virtually 
throughout the world, is the inadequacy of 
biological data. Since the resource cannot be 
observed directly, scientific research on the 
fisheries tends to be difficult and very 
expensive. Consequently, if Canada can 
effectively use ICNAF as a vehicle for con- 
sultation with distant-water nations on 
scientific research, the benefit could be 
considerable. 

At the ICNAF meetings of June 1976, 
Canada formally announced its intention to 
withdraw from the organization. However, 
it also made it clear that what it really 
wanted was the establishment of a new 
ICNAF that would be compatible with EFJ. 
Negotiations leading towards the establish- 
ment of a reconstituted ICNAF started in 
late 1976 and continued during 1977. It is 
hoped that negotiations will be completed in 
1978 and a new treaty signed. The recon- 
stituted ICNAF is expected to be known as 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Consul- 
tative Organization (NAFCO). 

A meeting of the reconstituted ICNAF 
was held in June 1977 to discuss manage- 
ment plans for 1978. Canada turned to other 
ICNAF members for scientific advice on 
stocks lying entirely outside its 200-mile 
lhmit, overlapping stocks and stocks lying 
within its 200-mile limit that had not been 
exploited to a significant degree by the 
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Canadian industry. Examples of the lat 
are provided by capelin and silver hake. | 
Canada could not on its own establi 
TACs for stock wholly beyond its border. 
such as stocks on the Flemish Cap. Thi 
TACs had to be established in co-operatio 
with other members of ICNAF as they wer: 
before 1977. On the other hand, Canad; 
claimed the right to establish the TACs, no: 
only for stocks entirely within its zone, bu. 
also for overlapping stocks as well. To the 
best of this writer’s knowledge, the othe 
members of ICNAF have accepted Canada’: 
management claim without demur. | 
If NAFCO does come into existence ar 
planned, it can be expected that Canada wil, 
want to have preferential rights to stocks 
that are off its coast but are also entirely 
outside its 200-mile zone —e.g., stocks on the’ 
Flemish Cap. At the law-of-the-sea nego: 
tiations, it had pressed for such coastal, 
state preferential rights. 
The much more difficult problem of 
developing satisfactory relations with dis. 
tant-water nations over the medium anc 
long run has yet to be resolved. In particular, 
it has to be determined whether we shoulce 
look forward to a continuing foreign pres: 
ence in Canada’s EFJ or to an eventual 
disappearance of the distant-water fleets, 
Off the Atlantic coast, Canada has, over the 
past few years, accounted for no more than 
just over one-third of the total harvest by 
weight. Granted that Canada’s share of the 
catch is higher in value and granted that 
quotas have been cut back substantially in 
order to restore stocks that had been subject 
to over-exploitation, it can still be main- 
tained that at present there is a substantial 
gap between Canada’s harvesting capaciiy 
and potential harvests within its EFJ. It is: 
worthwhile noting, however, that what is 
true of harvesting capacity is not true of 
processing capacity. | 
Once again, on the Pacific coast thel 
situation is less drastic. With respect to the 
most valuable species, salmon, herring and 
halibut, Canada has more than enough 
capacity to exploit the first two species fully, 
and more than enough to capture its share 
of the halibut harvest. There are, as indi- 
cated earlier, species the Canadian industry 
has fished only lightly or not at all; hake and 
blackcod are examples. 


Expand capacity 

What Canada may do, of course, is to expand 
its harvesting capacity to the point where it 
can account for the entire allowable har- 
vest. Yet, even if it does adopt this policy, it 
cannot be accomplished over night. In the 
meantime, Canada will be obligated to give 


tant-water nations access to the surplus 
ortions of the TACs. It will not, however, be 
gated to give them access to these sur- 
jluses free of charge. It should be remem- 
yered that, in the bilateral agreements 
igned with the distant-water nations, it 
s stated that the relevant distant-water 
1ations, on being granted access to the 
pluses, would be subject to conservation 
neasures and other terms and conditions 
aid down by the Government of Canada. 
[hus what one would expect is that Canada, 
iaving property rights to these resources, 
vould seek to lay down terms and conditions 
hat would allow it to enjoy benefits from the 
ortions of the TACs harvested by the 
oreigners. 

Various alternatives exist. In the first 
stance, Canada might simply rent out to 
listant-water nations fishery resources the 
Janadian industry was unable or unwilling 
o exploit. The distant-water nation or 
,ations would be permitted to both harvest 
he resource and process the catch in return 
or some form of remuneration. The remu- 
eration could be either in cash or in kind. 
‘he distant-water nation might, for exam- 
le, make a rent payment by contributing to 
ientific research on fisheries. The earlier 
omments about the costly nature of such 
esearch will be recalled. 
While the foreign nation or nations 
vould be permitted to exploit the resource, it 
ould be stressed that Canada would retain 
] management rights. It would be respon- 
ible for monitoring the stock and for estab- 
shing the TACs. 

The advantage of such a scheme lies in 
s simplicity. It is easy to establish and to 
erminate. No large start-up costs are in- 
olved and no difficult negotiations are 
equired to bring it to an end. On the other 


and, it does involve disadvantages, partic- 
arly political disadvantages. Though Can- 
da, as the coastal state, has de jure 
roperty rights with respect to the relevant 
ock or stocks, questions may arise with 
egard to the de facto control the coastal 
te is able to exercise. Furthermore, objec- 
ions are bound to arise that, though the 
ate is enjoying some returns from the 
source, employment opportunities are 
ing lost by permitting foreigners to both 
arvest and process the resource. While the 
rgument may be a highly questionable one 
the Pacific Coast, it is bound to carry 
ubstantial weight on the Atlantic Coast, 
rhere there are areas in which un- 
mployment is both severe and chronic. 
ewfoundland provides the most striking 
ample. Seasonal unemployment rates 
tside the Avalon Peninsula have over the 
t few years been as high as 30 per cent. 


The other major alternative is to enter 
into some form of co-operative arrangement 
with the distant-water nation. An arrange- 
ment might be established in which certain 
stocks were harvested but then landed in 
Canada for processing, thus creating em- 
ployment opportunities. In effect, Canada 
would be “hiring” the services of the fish- 
ermen of the distant-water nation as “har- 
vesters’”. An example was provided by an 
experimental co-operative arrangement in 
1976 involving West German vessels and 
processing-plants in Newfoundland. The 
West German vessels were fishing in Cana- 
dian waters north of Newfoundland, where, 
because of severe weather conditions, Cana- 
dian vessels had seldom operated except on 
an experimental basis. The harvested fish 
were landed in Newfoundland for partial 
processing and then shipped to West 
Germany. 


Marketing benefits 

An argument often put forward in support 
of this type of scheme is that it provides not 
only direct employment and income benefits 
but marketing benefits as well. In the above 
example, the arrangement made it possible 
for the fish to enter Germany without being 
subject to the EEC tariff. It is argued that, if 
Canadian processors attempted to market 
the product (cod) in the EEC unaided, the 
tariff would be prohibitive. 

This example is only one of any number 
of co-operative arrangements that might be 
considered. In this case, the crews as well as 
the vessels were German. However, one can 
easily think of schemes in which foreign 
vessels would be chartered and manned 
entirely or in part by Canadians. If particu- 
lar technological skills were required to 
operate the vessels, which Canadians did 
not possess, one can imagine schemes in 
which there were initially substantial non- 
Canadian crew components but in which the 
Canadian components gradually increased 
as the skills were acquired. With regard to 
the catch, there is no reason why the pro- 
cessed catch should be shipped to the mar- 
ket of the distant-water nations. Schemes 
could be developed in which the catch was 
processed and sold in North America and in 
which the foreigners were paid in cash or in 
fish of different species. For example, a 
European distant-water nation might be 
encouraged to harvest cod or other ground- 
fish in areas yet unexploited by the Cana- 
dian industry. The groundfish could then be 
processed in Canada and sold in the U.S. or 
Canada. The European vessel-owners might 
then be paid off in, say, herring of equivalent 
value harvested entirely by Canadian 
vessels. 
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Co-operative 
arrangements 
also have 
disadvantages 


All the co-operative arrangements 
referred to so far have involved foreign 
harvesting and caastal-state processing. 
Reverse arrangements are also possible. 
That is to say, one can think of arrange- 
ments in which coastal-state fishing-vessels 
harvested the fish and delivered them to 
distant-water processing vessels. The 
Americans, for example, contemplated an 
arrangement whereby American fishermen 
would harvest hake off the coasts of Wash- 
ington and Oregon and deliver the catches 
to Soviet factory-ships. 

While co-operative arrangements of 
this nature have many attractions, they also 
have certain disadvantages. For example, 
there would be high start-up costs for both 
sides, which would make short-term agree- 
ments unattractive. However, given the 
uncertainty about the nature of such ar- 
rangements, the speed of restoration of the 
stocks, etc., Canada might consider it very 
risky to enter into other than very short- 
term agreements. 

What of the longer term? One can do 
no more than speculate. There will, of 
course, be strong political pressure on Ot- 
tawa to move towards eventual elimination 
of all foreign fleets. There has been evidence 
of this already reported in the press. Howev- 
er, it may well be that some co-operative 
arrangements will prove to be sufficiently 
attractive, and the alternative of exclu- 
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A religious solution 
for a political problem 


by James George 


If 1978 is to be the “year of peace” in the 
Middle East, there is going to have to be a 
great deal more soul-searching, both among 
governments and among peoples of good 
will, than seems apparent to a Canadian 
observing from the wings of the Arab-Israeli 
stage. Though the wish to find a solution, in 
this interval of grace when a real solution 
might just be possible, is undoubtedly 
present on both sides of the most dangerous 
confrontation of our times, it is all too easy 
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sively Canadian efforts so costly, that ther 
will be a strong incentive to maintain th 
arrangements. For example, the area ir 
which the aforementioned West Germ 
trawlers were operating is one, as indicatec 
earlier, that has been fished almost exclu: 
sively by distant-water nations. They have 
used ice-reinforced freezer trawlers because 
the best fishing season is January-Febru- 
ary, when ice conditions are severe. It is not 
at all obvious that it would be profitable for 
Canada — even allowing for social consid- 
erations —to invest heavily in freezer trawl- 
ers. The fishing season mentioned above 
lasts only two or three months. Some other 
means must be found of using these vessels 
effectively during the remaining nine or ten 
months of the year if they are not to be run 
at a loss. It is not clear — to the writer, at 
least —that sufficient alternative uses could 
be found. Consequently, co-operative ar- 
rangements with distant-water nations in 
this particular area may prove to have more. 
than a short-term attraction. | 

We have seen that, while Canada 
moved unilaterally to EFJ, it was able to dc 
so in a spirit of international co-operation. It 
now faces the problem of developing a new 
set of relations with distant-water nations: 
that will be both beneficial to Canada and 
of such a nature as to maintain the co- 
operation of these countries. | 


for those not directly involved to leave the 
dialogue to the political leadership of the 
states most directly concerned. Up toa point 
this is as it should be. Outsiders should not 
put their noses into what is none of their 
business. But in regard to the future of 
Jerusalem there is a much wider commu- 
nity of legitimate concern. Indeed, if this 
concern does not make itself felt inter- 
nationally, the key-stone of the arch of 
concord in the Middle East may elude the’ 


Bit 


otiating states, whether at a Geneva 
erence or elsewhere. 
__ Isay this because I do not believe there 
be lasting peace in the area without a 
olution for Jerusalem that permits — in 
ractice as well as theory —free access to the 
ly Places by Moslems as well as Chris- 
s and Jews, and because I do not foresee 
ny likelihood of a political agreement’s 
ing negotiated on this issue. In the politi- 
»al context, the problem is deadlocked. Can 
it be lifted from politics and placed in a 
sotally fresh context that is at the same time 
Mone with the deepest roots in history — 
she religious context? 


Political headway 

n political negotiations, with a major effort 
xy all concerned, including the super-pow- 
Ors, I can see headway being made on the 
juestion of withdrawal from occupied terri- 
cories (in accordance with UN General 
Assembly Resolution 242), except in the 
slaringly obvious case of Jerusalem. Even a 
aomeland for the Palestinians may be 
worked out and guarantees given all round 
shat nobody is going to be pushed into the 
sea or wiped off the face of the new maps. 
3ut will this much progress (so devoutly to 
ve wished) be attainable if Jerusalem re- 
nains —as far as the Arabs and the Moslems 
of the world are concerned — an Israeli- 
yecupied territory ? Can we imagine the late 
Ming Faisal of Saudi Arabia ever fulfilling 
iis life-time desire to pray under these 
onditions in the silver-domed Mosque of Al- 
\qsa, beside the golden Dome of the Rock? 
~olitically, this is a sticking-point for both 
ides. | 

. If there is to be any solution other than 
_military solution of fact (which is what we 
.ave at present) or a military reversal of the 
‘resent line of control (which is what the 
\rabs would sooner or later attempt), the 
nly “third force” which could transcend the 
volitical-military state of perpetual con- 
rontation and lead to a solution all con- 
erned might be able to live with is the 
aternationalization of Jerusalem as a Holy 
‘ity under a religious regime composed of 
ews, Moslems and Christians. Despite the 
normous difficulties of the task, such a 
egime could (I believe) become a reality if 
he three religious communities around the 
yorld really want it enough. It will never 
appen if one or other of these communities 
3 bored with the idea. As communities of 
he “Peoples of the Book” (to use the lan- 
uuage of the Koran) we must all want it very 
auch —with the sort of passion that the call 
f “Jerusalem” generated in the Middle 
Ages. 

_ Historically, each community has 
very right to demand such a solution. We 


must each be more aware of the strength of 
the claims of all three groups, because none 
of us have been taught about the basis for 
the claims of the others. So let us look briefly 
at the case each community can make for 
access to (and a share in the control of) the 
Holy Places that are inextricably inter- 
linked in the Old City of Jerusalem so that 
no clever “cutting of the cake” could sepa- 
rate jurisdictions in a manner satisfactory 
to the three communities. The City must be 
one and has to be shared. 


Special importance 
Take first the Jewish claims, since they 
come first in time. All three “Peoples of the 
Book” share the tradition of Abraham but 
certainly, for the Jews, special importance 
must be given to their links with the City of 
David and of Solomon, the City of the two 
Temples (Solomon’s and Zorobabel’s), 
where the Ark of the Covenant of Moses, the 
two tablets of the Law, were kept in the 
Tabernacle on the Rock. Traditionally this 
was the same Rock on the summit of Mount 
Moriah where Abraham was prepared to 
sacrifice Isaac, and where Jacob later rested 
his head to dream that a ladder was set up to 
heaven, with angels ascending and de- 
scending. In other words, the Rock serves as 
an axis mundi, the centre of the Jewish 
psyche, their link as a people between God 
and man, the door or threshold to a higher 
world, as interpreted by the Kabbalists. So it 
is easy to understand why, for thousands of 
years, Jews have faced Jerusalem to say 
their prayers. It is their spiritual centre. 
For the Christians, no less than for the 
Jews, Jerusalem is the Holy City where 
Christ was crucified, was buried, rose from 
the Sepulchre, and ascended to heaven. As 
Mircea Eliade records the Christian tradi- 
tion of Golgotha (the “place of the skull’), it 
‘“‘was situated at the centre of the world, 
since it was the summit of the cosmic moun- 
tain and at the same time the place where 
Adam had been created and buried. Thus 
the blood of the Saviour falls upon Adam’s 
skull, buried precisely at the foot of the 
Cross, and redeems him.” 


Mr George recently resigned from the 
Department of External Affairs to work on 
a series of books and television productions. 
His last post was Ambassador to Iran and 
Kuwait. He had previously been High 
Commissioner to Ceylon and to India. Other 
positions took him to Athens, New York and 
Paris. The views expressed in this article are 
the personal views of the author. 


The City 
must be one 
and must be 
shared 
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The Dome of the Rock 


Communities 
have aright 
to bein 
Jerusalem 


If Christians orient their churches to 
the Easter sunrise (i.e. to the East), they are 
merely following the traditional orientation 
of the Temple of the Jews in Jerusalem, 
which probably faced East too. 

St Bernard’s call “to Jerusalem” ig- 
nited the crusading spirit of Christendom 
not only to capture (or liberate) the Holy 
Places but to build the City of God on earth — 
again as a symbol of a communication with 
the ‘Presence of the Lord’, which the Jews 
had felt in themselves and filling their 
Temple, and which they called the holy 
Shekkina ‘‘the Glory of the Eternal’, 
whereas the Moslems called it Sakina in 
Arabic. The Presence was, and is, the same. 


Co-inheritors 

For the Moslems, as co-inheritors of the 
Abrahamic tradition, the tradition of Jacob, 
and the Prophets (among whom they in- 
clude Jesus), Jerusalem has a religious 
importance second only to Mecca and Me- 
dina. The Prophet of Islam describes in 
moving terms (Surat 17 of the Qoran) the 
“Night Journey” (mi’raj), the supreme 
religious experience of his life — when he 
rode in a dream on his winged horse one 
night from Mecca to Jerusalem and as- 
cended from the Rock through the seven 
heavens to the Presence of God, to the 
Throne, returning to awaken in Mecca as a 
new man, one who had seen God and re- 
ceived a revelation for mankind. As Avi- 
cenna’s famous Commentary on the “Night 
Journey” points out, the Rock from which 
the Prophet rose up to the Throne of God is 
the same as the Rock on which Abraham 
prepared his sacrifice, Jacob dreamt of the 
ladder raised to God, and the Temple of the 
Jews was raised. It is today the site of the 
octagonal Dome of the Rock, one of the 
earliest as well as the finest monuments of 
Islam, and (like Mecca) a traditional place 
of pilgrimage for all Moslems. 

If I evoke these three great traditions 
converging on the Holy City, it is to affirm 
that all three communities have the right to 
be in Jerusalem. It is their city to be shared 
and cherished in common, not placed under 
the exclusive political sovereignty of any 
one of them. As long as the present situation 
lasts, it is my conviction that there will be no 
secure peace. And I see no way out but for 
the three religious communities together to 
internationalize the City, or rather to dena- 
tionalizeit by redrawing the national bound- 
aries around it, leaving it free at the centre 
to run itself, with unlimited access from 
both sides, east and west, provided only that 
those who come into the city from outside 
return the way they entered. 

To believe in the possibility of a “re- 
ligious solution” for Jerusalem, one must be 
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convinced that it could be made to work,| 
that the three religious communities could) 
actually reach agreement on who should 
represent them and how their authority 
would be administered. A “Holy City” con-. 
ception is all very well; but the garbage -— 
and the taxes — must still be collected, and. 
law and order be maintained, in what will 
continue to be an explosive situation. Could 
it be done without leaning on the military, 
police and administrative resources of ei- 
ther of the neighbours, Israel and Jordan? 

For both Christians and Moslems, it 
would certainly be difficult to resolve the 
many conflicting interests in deciding who. 
should represent them, since neither com- 
munity has a recognized central authority. 
As far as Christianity is concerned, neither | 
the Vatican nor the World Council of: 
Churches makes such a claim; and if they) 
could jointly propose a Christian council for 
Jerusalem it would be challenged by the’ 
Orthodox and Armenian Patriarchs who 
share with the Vatican traditional responsi; 
bility for the Holy Sepulchre. | 

So, too, for Islam. The King of Saudi) 
Arabia is the custodian of the chief holy 
places, Mecca and Medina; but the Hash- 
emite King of Jordan might be held to have: 
a prior claim to authority in respect of the’ 
Moslem shrines of Jerusalem, especially 
those in the Old City (the Dome of the Rock 
and the Al-Aqsa mosque). If the Moslems 
could accept King Hussein’s religious custo- 
dianship of the Moslem holy places of Jeru- 
salem (without implying Jordanian political 
sovereignty), he would be a logical chairman 
of the Moslem component of the Holy City. 

Once the Jews and the Moslems had 
been able to nominate their respective 
representatives to such a Council, the pres- 
sures on the various Christian churches to 
close ranks would become well-nigh irre- 
sistible. Christian disunity could not, in the 
final analysis, be allowed to block a religious’ 
solution once such a solution was perceived. 
as attainable. It is only because we Chris- 
tians can today convince ourselves that it is. 
impractical — or that the squeeze on usis not 
yet intolerable — that we excuse ourselves 
from making any effort to overcome the 
obstacles. So long as the rights of any of the 
three communities are limited in practice, 
the light of our Holy City — and our shared 
tradition — is diminished. Do we not care? — 

But then, assuming that each of the 
three communities had been able to nomi- 
nate its representatives to a Holy City) 
Council, could such a religious Council 
actually govern the city? I have no com-. 
petence to draw up a blue-print for such a 
city government, but I do have one sug- 
gestion as to how it might operate. If it is 
possible for Greeks, Russians, Serbs and. 
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Outside the city walls are modern bungalows and apartment buildings; inside are the 
varrow, terraced streets of the old city. Everywhere there is evidence that this is “the Holy 


City”. 


3ulgars to run Mount Athos as a complex 
nonastic community, it is only one more 
step to find ways of administering Jerusa- 
em. Perhaps, asin Mount Athos, each of the 
nain communities should hold in its pos- 
‘ession a one-third segment of the official 
eal of government, which must be complete 
0 validate any decision of the High ‘Council. 
n other words, without the concurrence of 
‘ach community in Jerusalem, decisions 
‘by majority” would mean nothing. Faced 
vith the alternative of stalemate or co- 
yperation, there would have to be co- 
peration. 


uimited area 

Nevertheless, the Holy City proposal should 
1ot be too ambitious. If the entire city of 
erusalem were to be brought under a re- 
(gious regime, it might indeed prove impos- 
ible to achieve a workable administration. 
‘he Holy City idea would, I think have a 
auch better chance of success if the map of 
he portion to be denationalized were drawn 
na restrictive way, keeping only to the 
ssential holy places on and around Temple 
fount (Mount Moriah). The Holy City 
‘ouncil might have a consultative and co- 
‘rdinating role in regard to the other holy 
laces scattered around Israel and the West 


Bank, but by keeping the geographical 
limits of the Holy City as small as possible it 
would not only be much simpler to adminis- 
ter but would probably also be easier to 
negotiate, since it would take only a mini- 
mum bite out of the existing sovereignties. 
Loading too much on the scheme would 
probably sink the boat. 

Another advantage of circumscribing 
the Holy City, keeping mainly to the holy 
places on Temple Mount, is that under a 
religious High Council administration Jews 
might be able to pray on the Mount as well 
as Moslems, and all Moslems would feel free 
to go. At present Jews are restricted by the 
Israeli Government administration to wor- 
shipping at the Wailing Wall and are not 
allowed on the top of Temple Mount, while 
Moslems from most of the Arab world refuse 
to go there so long as it is under Israeli 
control. Depoliticize the area and both those 
religious communities would benefit. 

In any case, what is needed at this time 
is not so much a detailed blue-print for a 
Holy City administration as to develop the 
will to seek such a solution and to make it 
work, in the conviction that it is the only 
real alternative to having no solution at all. 
Of course Jerusalem can only be solved as 
part of a general settlement of the Arab- 
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Israel conflict, not in isolation. But what is 
of greater relevance is that there can be no 
such settlement without solving the Jerusa- 
lem question. 

If a religious regime can be created, 
then, and only then, can Jerusalem once 
again represent for all three “Peoples of the 
Book”’ their aspiration to create, on this 
Rock of Ages linking them with God, a City 
that, in the words of a contemporary Jewish 
writer (Amos Oz), will truly be the Jerusa- 


Jerusalem: The Holy City 


+ 
lem of absolute love. It is a curious twist of 
history that this “ideal” solution is now 
clearly becoming the only one that is prac- 
tical. Jerusalem can at least become a City 
of Peace provided it is made in modern fact 
what it has always been in ancient myth - 
the Holy City. 


Editor’s note: This article was written before President 
Sadat’s dramatic visit to Israel and the ensuing nego. 
tiations. At press time, however, events had still not 
overtaken the subject matter of the article. 


Problem can only be resolved 
as part of general settlement 


Canadian position 


By R.V. Lucy 


President Anwar al Sadat’s historic voyage 
to Jerusalem from 19 to 21 November has 
highlighted once again the very real prob- 
lem presented by the status of this holy and 
historic city in the context of a general 
settlement for the Middle East situation. 
The President of Egypt referred to the 
return to Arab sovereignty of East Jerusa- 
lem (which includes the entire Old City); the 
Prime Minister of Israel, to the “re- 
unification” of the city in 1967. Both lead- 
ers, however, referred to the need to have 
the holy places of Jerusalem accessible to 
people of all faiths. 

In its long history, Jerusalem has 
changed hands as many as 37 times. Its 
recorded history goes back at least to the 
fourteenth century B.C., when it was a 
Canaanite city state under Egyptian sov- 
ereignty. In 1000 B.C. it was captured by 
King David. Its central location and easily- 
defensible nature recommended it to him as 
a good site for the capital of the Jewish 
kingdom. Surviving the division of Solo- 
mon’s kingdom, and successive attacks by 
Egyptians, Philistines and Israelites, it was 
finally destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar early 


Mr Lucy is an officer of the Department of 
External Affairs, and has recently been 
posted to the Canadian Embassy in 
Baghdad. When this article was prepared 
for publication Mr Lucy was serving in 
Ottawa in the Department’s Middle Eastern 
Division. 
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in the sixth century B.C. The Persians: 
however, permitted the exiled inhabitants 
to return about one century later to restor¢ 
the city’s wall and the Temple. 

Jerusalem subsequently came unde 
Macedonian and finally (after a century 0: 
independence under the Macabees) Romar 
rule in 63 B.C. In 4 A.D. it became the capita’ 
of the province of Palestine, under a Romar; 
procurator. In 66 A.D. and again in 135, the 
Jews revolted. Each time the Romans re. 
took Jerusalem, and after the second revol’ 
they razed it to the ground and rebuilt it ar 
Aelia Capitolina. In the fourth century 
following the adoption of Christianity by the 
Romans, Jerusalem reverted to its forme)! 
name. The city fell to the Persians in 614 
but after a long war, which was almost é 
rehearsal for the Crusades, it was restore(, 
to Roman control — only to fall in 638 to the 
Arabs. In 1071, Jerusalem passed unde) 
Turkish control, and it was the rumouret 
excesses of its new rulers against Christiar’ 
pilgrims that helped inspire the First Cru: 
sade. Jerusalem fell in 1099 to the Frankis} 
Crusaders, who put virtually all the inhab. 
itants — Moslems, Jews and Christians — tt | 
the sword. In 1189, Saladin brought dowr 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem and recapture 
the city, this time with minimal bloodshed 
The Emperor Frederick II, who was nomi 
nally “King of Jerusalem”, recovered Oe 
city in 1221 from the Sultan of Egyp. 
through negotiation rather than by thi 
sword. | 
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The historic compromise was note- 
rorthy in that it assured the Moslems 
control of and access to their holy places and 
equired the dismantling of part of the city’s 
lefences. While unsatisfactory to the rank 
d file of both Christians and Moslems, this 
ttlement endured until 1244, when a 
horde of Khorezmian Turks, fleeing the 
uccessors of Ghengis Khan, seized and laid 
aste the defenceless city. 

Soon afterwards Jerusalem fell to the 
Egyptian Mamelukes, who held it until 
1517, when the Ottoman Turks took over. 
Four hundred years later, General Allenby 
led a victorious British army through the 
streets of the Holy City and began a new 
chapter in its turbulent history. 

As can be seen, Jerusalem has had 
many ups and downs — now the capital of an 
independent state, now of a vassal state — 
and for much of its history it has been just a 
provincial city in one of a succession of 
empires. Yet it remains a city sacred to 
three faiths sharing a common origin. 
Canada’s concern with the status of 
the city of Jerusalem goes back more than 
30 years. In April 1947, exasperated by the 
continuing disagreement over their pro- 
9osed measures to end their mandate over 
Palestine, the British called on the United 
Nations to convene a special session of the 
Zeneral Assembly to find a solution. 
A UN Special Committee on Palestine 
‘UNSCOP) was formed, with Canada as one 
of its 11 members. Operating on a tight 
three-month schedule, the Committee is- 
ued a majority report and a minority re- 
dort. The former recommended partitioning 
2alestine into independent Arab and Jew- 
lsh states. Jerusalem would be a separate 
mclave under the supervision of the UN 
frusteeship Council and included in the 
yeneral economic union of Palestine. The 
ninority report recommended the creation 
of a federal Arab-Jewish state with Jerusa- 
em as its capital. Canada, as one of the 
drafters of the majority report, voted for 
\ssembly Resolution 181 on November 29, 
.947, approving the majority plan; in so 
joing, it clearly favoured the full inter- 
iationalization of Jerusalem. 
Events in Palestine overtook the UN 

rusteeship Council efforts to submit a 
lraft statute for Jerusalem to the General 
\ssembly, which met during the last three 
veeks before the end of the British mandate 
m May 14,1948. Fighting in Jerusalem was 
m the increase, and discussion on the stat- 
ite was postponed. Hostilities finally ended 
n Jerusalem on November 30, 1948, leaving 
he city divided: the newer, western part 
vas held by Israeli forces; east Jerusalem, 
neluding the Old City and almost all the 
oly places, remained in Jordanian hands. 


The General Assembly then attempted 
to draw up new plans for an international 
regime in the Jerusalem area. On December 
11, 1948, with Canada’s support, it resolved 
(Resolution 194) that the Jerusalem area 
should be accorded special treatment, sepa- 
rate from the rest of Palestine. The Pale- 
stine Conciliation Commission was asked to 
submit proposals, which it did in September 
1949. It accepted the Israel-Jordan Ar- 
mistice Agreement, which provided for the 
division of Jerusalem into Arab and Jewish 
zones, but suggested that Arab and Israeli 
authorities should jointly provide the mu- 
nicipal administration and establish a gen- 
eral council to look after common interests 
such as transportation and commu- 
nications. A UN Commissioner would super- 
vise the demilitarization of Jerusalem, 
assure the observance of human rights and 
protect and guarantee freedom of access to 
holy places. Neither the Israelis nor the 
Arabs would be able to establish their capi- 
talin Jerusalem, and the proportion of Jews 
to Arabs in the area would be maintained. 

After these proposals were submitted 
to the General Assembly, three points of 
view emerged: (1) Israel and Jordan 
claimed full sovereignty over the respective 
portions of Jerusalem under their control. 
While both refused to consider any secular 
international administration over these 
portions, they were prepared to give full 
guarantees for the protection and freedom 
of access to Jerusalem’s holy places, includ- 
ing international supervision. (2) The great 
majority of delegations supported the prin- 
ciple of full internationalization under a 
direct UN administrator. (3) A Western 
minority, including Canada, supported a 
modified form of internationalization cov- 
ering only those secular responsibilities 
necessary to ensure the safety of the holy 
places. The second view prevailed and was 
embodied in Resolution 303, adopted on 
December 9, 1949. 

Canada voted against this resolution 
on the ground that it was a reflection rather 
of Resolution 181 of November 1947 than of 
the actual situation as acknowledged by the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission. To 
revert to the principle of full inter- 
nationalization in the face of opposition 
from Israel and Jordan would entail “heavy 
financial, administrative, and military 
obligations” for the United Nations. By 
disregarding the “real needs and the gen- 
uine aspirations of the people who live in the 
Jerusalem area’, the explanation went on, 
“the result may be to endanger the very 
Holy Places whose protection is our greatest 
interest and concern’. Then as now, prac- 
ticability was the touchstone of the Cana- 
dian policy in the UN, and the application of 


Delegations 
supported 
international 
principle 
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Resolution 303 was clearly beyond the 
capability of the organization. Canadian 
reservations about full internationalization 
were borne out by events. 

The Trusteeship Council encountered 
serious difficulty in completing its draft 
statute, and insurmountable difficulty in 
applying it. The president of the Trusteeship 
Council therefore suggested in January 
1950 that effective international control be 
established only in an area containing little 
more than the Christian holy places, the 
Western Wall and adjacent quarters. The 
larger area described in Resolution 303 
would be an economic free zone, demili- 
tarized and neutralized. 


Aerial view of Jerusalem. The Israeli Government has made the city its capital. The Canadian 
Government, like others, refuses to recognize it as such, and continues to maintain its Embassy 


in Tel Aviv. 
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The Trusteeship Council rejected its 
president’s proposal on the grounds that it 
was incompatible with the Assembly resolu- 
tion calling for full internationalization of 
the whole Jerusalem area. The Council thus 
proceeded with the completion of the draft 
statute. | 

This was approved in April 1950 and 
submitted to the Governments of Israel and 
Jordan, with a request for their co-oper- 
ation. Jordan did not reply and Israel con- 
veyed the view that neither government 
would collaborate in implementing the 
statute. The matter was then referred to the 
General Assembly, which considered it in 
December 1950. Only one draft resolution’ 
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Secretary of State for External Affairs Don Jamieson visited the Middle East last October. He 
is seen here being greeted by Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan at Ben Gurion airport. 
In the background are Mrs Dayan and Mrs Jamieson. 


eceived enough support to be voted on, and 
was defeated. 

Meanwhile, Israel had decided to 
wransfer its seat of government from Tel 
viv to Jerusalem. This measure was op- 
osed by the Trusteeship Council and 
everal UN members. The transfer was 
ompleted in 1953, though few countries 
‘ecognized its validity. From 1950 to 1967, 
he status quo prevailed and there were no 
eal efforts by Canada or other UN members 
o modify Israel’s or Jordan’s positions on 
ae question of Jerusalem. This situation 
‘ame to an abrupt end during the June 1967 
var, when the Israelis occupied East Jeru- 
jalem and the rest of the area west of the 
Jordan. On June 28, the city was formally 
innexed to Israel. Faced with this fait 

ccompli, the General Assembly passed a 
esolution on July 4, 1967, which Canada 
upported, ruling that the annexation was 
valid and vainly calling on Israel not to 
ake any measures to alter the status of the 
‘ity. 
. In the autumn of 1967, the Security 
Youncil, of which Canada was a member, 
Mbpted Resolution 242 laying out the basis 
te a general settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
onflict. Though it made no specific mention 
f Jerusalem, it called for the “withdrawal 
f Israeli armed forces from territories 
ccupied in the recent conftict”. This resolu- 
ion has since remained the cornerstone of 
Yanadian policy towards the Arab-Israeli 
onflict. 


Resolution 252, passed on May 21, 
1968, was the Security Council’s first to deal 
specifically with Jerusalem. It deplored 
Israel’s non-compliance with the two Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions of the previous 
year, confirmed that any measures taken by 
Israel to alter the status of Jerusalem were 
invalid and called on it to rescind all such 
measures and to refrain from similar ac- 
tions in the future. Notwithstanding Cana- 
da’s previous positive votes on the two 
resolutions referred to in Resolution 252, 
and despite the fact that Canada stated 
publicly its support for the principles em- 
bodied in it, both Canada and the U:S. 
abstained on Resolution 252; it was feared 
that such a resolution would undermine 
Jarring’s mission, then under way. It was 
also considered that the status of Jerusalem 
could not be resolved as an isolated issue. 

As Canada’s mandate on the Security 
Council ended in 1968, the vote on Resolu- 
tion 252 was the last occasion on which the 
Canadian Government voiced its opinion 
specifically on the question of Jerusalem in 
an international forum. Canada also ab- 
stained that year on two UNESCO resolu- 
tions on Jerusalem, Nos 3.342 and 3.343, 
which were the basis for subsequent actions 
by that body. The Canadian delegation took 
no part in the discussion at that time. 

In subsequent UNESCO sessions, Can- 
ada abstained on resolutions or decisions 
dealing with Jerusalem, with one important 
exception in 1974, when a negative vote was 
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cast on Resolution 3.427, suspending fi- 
nancial assistance to Israel by UNESCO for 
archaeological projects. 


The Canadian Government position, 
both in private and in public, is that the 
status of Jerusalem and of the Holy Places 
must, in practical terms, be considered and 
resolved only as part of a general settlement 
of the Arab-Israeli dispute. The Govern- 
ment has not, therefore, condoned any steps 
to alter unilaterally the status of Jerusalem 
and has confirmed this position by main- 
taining its embassy in Tel Aviv, as do most 
other Western countries. The Government 
has also laid down strict guidelines for 
travel by Canadian Government officials, 
including diplomats, in the territories oc- 
cupied by Israel in 1967. 


This position is consistent with Cana- 
da’s general policy on the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, i.e. balance and objectivity, support 
for Resolutions 242 and 338 and the right of 
all states in the area, including Israel, to live 
in peace with secure and recognized bound- 
aries. In addition, there exists the political 
dimension of the Palestinian problem, in- 
cluding the right of the Palestinians to be 
represented in any negotiations affecting 
their future. 

The stipulation that the Jerusalem 
issue can be resolved “only as part of an 
overall settlement” is an important one, 
Only negotiations, where all concerned 
parties are represented, and all points of 
contention subject to discussion, provide 
sufficient room for manoeuvre and hope for 
a just and lasting peace. 


Pacific neighbourhood 


The developing dialogue 
between Canada and ASEAN 


By A. Douglas Small 


“Southeast Asia has always been regarded 
as one of the most volatile regions in the 
world. For centuries, the region has been 
subjected to strife and conflict, often not of 
its own making, but the result of the designs 
and interplay of external forces. The In- 
dochina war was the latest of the series of 
traumatic events in the region’s history and, 
even though the war there has been con- 
cluded, many observers regard its after- 
math as the setting of the stage for further 
threats to stability in Southeast Asia...”. 


Mr Small is the Director of Pacific Affairs 
Division of the Department of External 
Affairs. He has served in Canadian 
diplomatic missions in Bonn, Lagos, 
Kinshasa, Dar-es-Salaam and London. The 
views expressed here are his own. 
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These were the opening words of a note 
worthy speech on ASEAN (Association 0 
Southeast Asian Nations) and Southeas: 
Asia that Datuk Hussein Onn, Prime Minis | 
ter of Malaysia, gave on October 4 of this 
year to the Asia Society in New York. | 

There can be no doubt that the ending 
of the Indochina war in April 1975, the 
reduction of the United States presence ir 
Southeast Asia, and the resulting trans 
formation of the politico-military situatior: 
in the region posed one of the most seriou: 
challenges to ASEAN since its founding ir. 
1967. One need not subscribe to the “domint 
theory” — and certainly Hussein Onn doe! 
not — to see the implications for ASEAN 0} 
the emergence of Vietnam as a unifiec 
power, flushed with military success an, 
offering to the peoples of Southeast Asia th¢ | 
Communist model as the system of politica’ 
and social organization that will best mee 
their needs and aspirations. 


| 
) 
i 
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The response of ASEAN to this chal- 
was made at the heads-of-state meet- 
in Bali on February 23 and 24, 1976. The 

ults of that meeting marked a new and 
ignificant stage in the development of the 
ociation. Moved by a fresh sense of ur- 
ncy, the members agreed to a greater 
ntralization of the organization and to a 
de range of measures in the political, 
sconomic, social and cultural fields calcu- 
ated to achieve closer regional co-oper- 
tion. The fundamental purpose was to 
sreate a regional group of increasingly self- 
eliant states that would work together to 
oring social justice and economic well-being 
:o their peoples and to ensure the peace and 
prosperity of Southeast Asia without the 
intrusion of external powers. 


Not military 
imphasis was deliberately placed on the 
volitical and the economic, and not on the 
nilitary, as the means to achieve this goal. 
As Hussein Onn said to the Asia Society: 
“All considered, the countries of ASEAN, in 
the strength of their respective national 
‘oundations, and the increasing areas of 
‘heir collective co-operation and response, 
ure geared to meet the challenge that the 
Yommunist forces in Indochina may pose 
or the future, without having to go back- 
yards to the politics of a major power um- 
yrella or the inception of the military bloc.” 
Since the Bali summit meeting, 
ASEAN has shown real determination to 
vork towards fulfilling the commitments 
issumed on that occasion. Not surprisingly, 
here have been differences of view among 
he members concerning priorities and the 
bate of progress. However, the summit 
neeting at Kuala Lumpur on August 3 and 
‘ 1977, which celebrated the tenth anniver- 
ary of the association, was able to carry out 
in impressive stocktaking exercise. 
ASEAN has made it clear that, while 
ts immediate goals are regional, its concern 
s global. It is part of the Third World and, as 
uch, is resolved to help create a new inter- 
1ational economic order. It recognizes, 
herefore, the need for a constructive re- 
ation between the industrialized and devel- 
ping parts of the world. Consequently, to 
‘evelop links with third countries and re- 
‘ional organizations in the industrialized 
vorld has been one of the most important 
ctivities of the association. In pursuit of 
is aim, ASEAN has established “‘di- 
logues” — to use its own term — with 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan, the EEC, 
he United States and Canada. 
What, precisely, attracts ASEAN to 
‘anada? In his welcoming remarks to the 
irst ASEAN-Canada meeting, held in Ma- 
ila on February 3 and 4, 1977, the Phi- 


lippines Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Carlos 
Romulo, referred to Canada’s Strategy for 
International Development Co-operation 
1975-1980, and noted that “Canada will 
encourage and promote a regional focus on 
development problems by supporting re- 
gional institutions which bring together 
several developing countries and by pro- 
moting development projects undertaken by 
groups of countries”. In addition, ASEAN, 
as an exponent of the new international 
economic order, seeks to improve the terms 
of trade with Canada for its members. This 
matter has figured prominently in ASEAN- 
Canada discussions. 

Mr Romulo went on to say: “It is, of 
course, in the interest of Canada and of all 
other developed countries of the world for 
developing countries such as the members 
of ASEAN to accelerate their pace of devel- 
opment so as to be better and active part- 
ners in trade and industry.” The benefits of 
co-operation were recognized as not being 
one-sided. Mr Romulo also pointed out that 
“... ASEAN, with its over one-quarter of a 
billion population, its rich natural re- 
sources, and its five countries whose econo- 
mies are on the thresholds of high levels of 
sustained growth, presents enormous poten- 
tial for mutually-satisfying collaboration 
with any country or groups of countries.” 


Pacific nation 

What other considerations draw Canada to 
ASEAN? Since the early postwar years, we 
have been involved in Southeast Asia. As a 
Pacific nation, it is logical for Canada to 
become involved with countries across the 
Western ocean. Canada was a founding 
member of the Colombo Plan in 1950, one of 
the early enterprises in the field of inter- 
national development assistance and one 
that was devoted to the welfare of the count- 
ries of South and Southeast Asia. Two par- 
ticipants in the Colombo Plan are 
Commonwealth partners of Canada and 
members of ASEAN. Canada participated in 
all the truce-supervisory commissions in 
Indochina, with, on one occasion, Indonesia, 
from their inception in 1954 until the Cana- 
dian withdrawal in 1973. The ending of the 
war in Indochina afforded Canadians the 
opportunity to apply their resources more 
productively in other areas. It meant that 
they could give greater, more fruitful ex- 
pression to the Pacific dimension of Cana- 
dian foreign policy and could pursue more 
vigorously the expansion of relations with 
countries in Asia in accordance with the 
Third Option. Canada had already estab- 
lished good working relations with each of 
the five members of ASEAN. It had already 
invested substantial human and material 
resources over a period of 20 years in an 
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Contribution 
to political 
and economic 
stability 


effort to bring peace to one crucial area of 
Southeast Asia. It was hardly surprising, 
therefore, that Canada should decide to 
commit itself to support a grouping of count- 
ries dedicated to the regional development 
and security of Southeast Asia. 

On March 24, 1975, the then Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, Allan Mac- 
Eachen, wrote to Tun Abdul Razak, the then 
Prime Minister of Malaysia and Chairman 
of the ASEAN Standing Committee, advis- 
ing him that the Canadian Government 
wished to work out a program of devel- 
opment assistance with ASEAN. He said 
that this proposal was prompted in part by 
the excellent relations Canada enjoyed with 
all the members of ASEAN and in part by 
the fact that, by the efforts of its members 
alone, ASEAN was clearly making a real 
contribution to the political and economic 
stability of Southeast Asia. 

On April 24, 1975, Tengku Ahmed 
Rithauddeen, the Malaysian Minister with 
Special Functions for Foreign Affairs, re- 
plied on behalf of the Standing Committee 
acknowledging the offer and indicating that 
the Philippines had been chosen as the co- 
ordinating point for Canada’s commu- 
nications with ASEAN. In October and 
December 1975, discussions between Cana- 
dian and ASEAN officials were held in 
Manila in an effort to identify areas in 
which developmental co-operation could be 
most usefully pursued. Further exchanges 
took place early in 1976. 


Formal dialogue 

In July of that year, the ASEAN side sug- 
gested that a formal dialogue should take 
place in order to put the developing relation 
on a proper footing. On August 25, the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
speaking to the Press Club in Jakarta, 
confirmed that an important aspect of 
Canada’s policy in the Pacific was support 
for ASEAN and that Canada was ready to 
open a formal dialogue “in order to enhance 
our lines of communication and to facilitate 
co-operation in the field of development 
assistance’’. It was subsequently agreed 
that the first session of the Canada-ASEAN 
dialogue should take place in Manila on 
February 3 and 4, 1977. 

That meeting was an educational af- 
fair for both sides. Although ASEAN and 
Canadian officials were filled with good 
intentions, the plain fact was that the 
negotiators needed to become better ac- 
quainted with each other if they were going 
to have any success in giving substance and 
direction to the relation. From the meeting 
Canada gained a better understanding of 
the precise needs and priorities of ASEAN. 
ASEAN obtained a greater appreciation of 
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Canada’s capabilities. Both sides learned 

more about each other’s principles and 

procedures. ; 

Agreement was reached at an early 
stage of discussion on adherence to the 
following four ASEAN principles governing 
foreign aid: 

(1) Co-operation with ASEAN should not 
be at the expense of bilateral assis- 
tance to individual members. 

(2) Projects should benefit all ASEAN 
members. 

(3) Projects should be of a regional 
character. 

(4) Co-operation should be supplementary 
to and should not supplant ASEAN 
capability. 

There was detailed discussion of the 
procedures to be followed in the devel- 
opment of an aid program, and under- 
standing was reached on what was involved 
for each side in each of the following stages 
of project identification, request, appraisal, 
approval, agreement and implementation. 
Regional satellite communications and 
regional air-transportation had earlier been 
identified as two areas that might be suit- 
able for Canadian assistance, and it was 
agreed that the work already under way on 
these two projects should be pursued. CIDA’ 
informed the meeting that a fisheries: 
project was also being developed, and it was’ 
decided that it, too, should be regarded as a 
priority area for co-operation. The ASEAN 
side indicated that proposals for devel- 
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Bent assistance would be drawn up for 
‘uture consideration in the fields of forestry 
ind reforestation, oceanography, agricul- 
ural research, mineral surveys and devel- 
pment, and transportation techniques. 


jreater efforts 
30th sides agreed that, though the two-way 
rade between Canada and ASEAN count- 
ies had doubled in the years from 1970 to 
975, the potential for further expansion in 
oth trade and industrial co-operation 
alled for greater efforts to be made in 
eveloping the opportunities available. 
SEAN representatives raised the question 
fimproving access to the Canadian market 
r ASEAN goods, and this led to a dis- 
ussion of the relative advantages and 
Bedvantages of the Canadian generalized 


ays in which ASEAN trade promotion and 

qarketing could be assisted. Interest also 
ocused on ways to increase investment in 
SEAN countries and on the respective 
les of government and private industry in 
is field. The Canadian side indicated the 
ays in which the government helped pri- 
ate companies through trade missions and 
DC financing, and in joint ventures, es- 
ially in those fields where Canada had 
monstrated expertise. 

The Manila meeting closed with an 
eement to hold the next session of the 
lalogue in Canada in May 1977, the exact 
ming and the agenda to be determined in 
ubsequent communications between Can- 
andthe ASEAN Natioral Co-ordinating 
gency in Manila. However, it became 
pparent that, if adequate preparation for 
1e next meeting was to be made by both 


on of preferences (GSP) and of various 


sides, it would have to be delayed. A prin- 
cipal factor in this was the formidable 
schedule of meetings including the Kuala 
Lumpur summit meeting that stretched 
before ASEAN through to the autumn of 
1977. After extensive consultation, it was 
finally agreed that the second session of the 
Canada-ASEAN dialogue would take place 
in Ottawa on October 31 and November 1. 

Trade, development assistance and 
industrial co-operation were the main sub- 
jects dealt with at this meeting. The ques- 
tions of improving access to the Canadian 
market and of obtaining a greater share of 
that market for ASEAN goods were dis- 
cussed at length. It was pointed out that 
under the most-favoured-nation policy and 
the Canadian GSP, ASEAN and other devel- 
oping countries enjoyed duty-free entry of 
83 per cent of all their exports to Canada but 
that consideration would be given to the 
ASEAN request for adjustments during the 
annual review of the GSP. It was also sug- 
gested by the Canadian side that further 
consideration of the ASEAN position would 
be given within the context of the Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations. The various 
ways in which Canada could assist ASEAN 
export promotion through the facilities of 
the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce were outlined. 


Set aside 

In the development-assistance field, it was 
agreed that the proposed regional-satellite 
communications project would be set aside 
for the time being because of recent ad- 
vances in communications within 
ASEAN. On the regional air-transportation 
project, it was agreed that ASEAN would 
produce a clearly-defined proposal related 
to training for consideration by Canada in 
the near future. Canada indicated that work 
on the regional fisheries project was well 
advanced and would be ready for study by 
ASEAN in the new year. Canada agreed to 
consider further the possibility of assistance 
in forestry and port development. 

The Canadian side indicated that a 
more extensive program of industrial co- 
operation was being examined and, if it were 
approved, could provide a new and fruitful 
means of co-operation with ASEAN. 

The meeting was brought to a close 
with agreement in principle on a Canadian 
proposal for the establishment of a group in 
Ottawa, composed of representatives from 
the ASEAN diplomatic missions and of 
Canadian officials, to act as a consulting 
mechanism in dealing with Canada-ASEAN 
matters. It was agreed that the next session 
of the dialogue should be held in one of the 
ASEAN countries at a time to be deter- 
mined later. 
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Super-power diplomacy limited 
after Sadat’s visit to Israel 


By Georges Vigny 


The major event of 30 years of Israeli-Arab 
history has clearly been President Anwar 
Sadat’s trip to Israel. The visit was the 
political and moral equivalent of the Six 
Days War. Thirty years after the birth of 
Israel, Sadat’s recognition of its existence 
imparted an irreversible legitimacy to the 
country. It was as if the Egyptian head of 
state had turned his back on war and de- 
cided to go in search of peace. So Anwar 
Sadat, the man who made the improbable 
happen, has knocked down the psycho- 
logical wall that accounted for 70 per cent of 
the problem. In doing so he has made the 
remaining 30 per cent still more difficult to 
solve — what used to be only part of the 
problem has become the whole of it. 

What was surprising was not so much 
the spontaneity and warmth of the welcome 
the Israelis gave Sadat (who was greeted by 
a 21-gun salute, although the two countries 
were still technically at war) as the perfect 
understanding achieved by the Arab visitor 
and his Israeli host. After that Sabbath 
sunset when Sadat inspected an Israeli 
guard of honour, there was an obvious 
rapport between the two old adversaries. 
The knowing smile that passed between 
them in front of the American cameras said 
more than their statements, which were 
necessarily evasive. 

This wholly natural rapport between 
Israel and Egypt marked the turning-point 
in Middle East politics. It has set bounds on 
the freedom of action of the super-powers — 
for the Soviet Union as much as for the 
United States. 


Two approaches 

Let us enter into the debate on the merits of 
two approaches to the Middle East question, 
which are said to be complementary but are 


Mr Vigny is Associate Editor of Le Devoir 
of Montreal, and has special responsibility 
for international politics. The views 
expressed in this article are those of the 
author. 
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| 
in fact basically different: the Kissinger- 
style “step-by-step” diplomacy compared 
with the global approach; the bilateral 
approach as practised by Israel and Egypt 
along the Suez Canal, for example, com- | 
pared to the multilateral approach, in which 
all parties are supposed to come together in 
a forum dedicated tothe search fora general 
peace. | 

Before the Sadat trip to Israel, the 
latter approach was -— both rightly anc 
wrongly — identified with the Geneva i. 
ference. Rightly, because all the “c 
frontation states’ would have roils 
themselves in a single Arab delegation (anc 
why not?) face to face with Israel, the other 
party to the conflict. Wrongly, because the’ 
flaw in the bilateral approach — evading the 
Palestinian issue, which is nonetheless 2 
basic part of the whole problem —is also to be 
found in the Geneva Conference approach 
Until Anwar Sadat’s historic visit, the 
Palestinians, represented by the PLC 
(Palestine Liberation Organization), were 
not invited to attend. 

Even if they had been invited, they 
would not have been able to take part. The 
Geneva Conference was conceived in terms 
of Security Council Resolutions 242 and 33& 
of 1967 and 1973, both of which refer to the 
Palestinians as “refugees”. Claiming, as it 
does, an exclusive Palestinian legitimacy 
the PLO felt that it could not goto Geneva as 
the representative of a refugee cause rather 
than a national one. Not having renouncec 
its charter (the articles of which claim that 
Israel must disappear and give way to @ 
vague “democratic and secular” state for 
the three faiths), the PLO could not be 
accepted by Israel as a participant in the 
conference, nor could there be any question 
of changing the terms of the UN resolutions 
without at the same time having to re- tha 
the conference itself. 

The disquieting conclusion is that. 
while the bilateral approach risks ignoring 
the Palestinian issue, that very issue is 4 
stumbling-block in the way of the multi- 
lateral approach. 3 


Under these circumstances, what hope 
here for the American “shuttle diplo- 
cy” created by Henry Kissinger? The 

ew American Administration has given up 
ing a mere “broker” and is now itself a 
y to the conflict. With President Carter 
n power and the arrival on the scene of the 
nti-Kissinger school of political thought, 
he United States is no longer content, in its 
yosition as ‘“‘co-chairman’”’ of the Geneva 
Jonference, with trying to narrow the gap 
yetween the positions of the belligerents. It 
8 now making public statements on what 
shape it feels the Arab-Israeli peace plans 
should take. The question now is whether 
she United States, the self-styled broker, 
yas passing on messages in its shuttles 
yetween Israel and the Arab countries or 
vhether, on the contrary, it was trying to 
ell its own plan to the parties involved. 
Let us pass over the details of this plan, 
vhich, though it caused consternation in 
srael because of the ambiguity of the 
whrase “Palestinian homeland”, should be 
aken into consideration here only because 
fants and not because of what it contains. 
vet us pass over its possible merits and come 
‘othe main point: the emergence of a “Car- 
er Plan” necessarily changed the rules that 
ad been laid down for the game. Because it 
ealt the cards differently, it forced a rede- 
inition of positions. Instead of one rejection 
here were two and a whole mountain of 
eservations. Whatever the issue at hand — 
he Israeli-American “working document’ 
r the curious joint Soviet-American decla- 
ation —, it was becoming clear that the 
convening of the Geneva Conference, 
thich had been foreseen as taking place at 
he end of 1977, now fell into the category of 
ious hopes and also that the Soviet Union 
ught return to the Middle East arena 
ecause of the vagaries of American diplo- 
acy. Incidentally, it should not be for- 
otten that, in the words of President 
sarter’s security adviser, Zbigniew 
irzezinski, who has a fondness for the 
gure three in all its forms, Moscow has a 
art to play in the last of the three concen- 
‘ic circles that would encompass the Mid- 
le East situation. 
In other words, although they are pur- 
aing opposite ends and supporting irrecon- 
ilable camps, the two super-powers are 
iaking a joint approach, an approach that 
; camouflaged by their joint title of “co- 
qairmen” of the Geneva Conference. We 
lay even wonder what distinguishes their 
dsitions if both of them see the solution as a 
alestinian entity (“state” for the one and 
homeland” for the other) and an Israeli 
ithdrawal from occupied territories (total 
ithdrawal for the one and “minor adjust- 


ments” for the other), all within the frame- 
work of a Geneva Conference to be 
reconvened as soon as possible. Given these 
circumstances, it is easy to see why the 
United States, while congratulating itself on 
Sadat’s breakthrough, was anxious about 
the negative repercussions of a trip that 
brusquely removed the initiative from the 
hands of the super-powers. 

Even if later developments slow down 
the pace of events and lead to disap- 
pointments, it has been proved since Sadat’s 
trip that the two super-powers fear an 
acceleration of the peace process as much as 
a loss of momentum. It is not intentions that 
are being questioned here. Not only have 
authoritative American circles mentioned 
the risk that Anwar Sadat may overplay his 
hand, not only have the Americans been in 
constant contact with Moscow (to which 
Philip Habib paid a fleeting visit before 
joining Cyrus Vance in the Middle East), 
they have clearly also been worried by the 
lethal blows the Egyptian head of state has 
been dealing to Soviet interests. 

So the United States gave priority to 
slowing down the breakneck speed at which 
Sadat, encouraged by Israeli receptiveness, 
was moving. Caught up in their a priori 
theory of concentric and other circles 
(which has still to be tested), the Americans 
have been taken by surprise three times in a 
row in the same area. First there was 
Sadat’s improbable trip to Jerusalem and 
the intense exhilaration of his recognition of 
Israel and of shared hopes. Then, immedi- 
ately after the publication of the final 
communique of the “rejectionist’”’ Tripoli 
“summit”, there was the breaking-off of 
Cairo’s diplomatic relations with Damascus, 
Baghdad, Tripoli, Aden and Algiers on the 
initiative of the ‘isolated’? Anwar Sadat, 
who earlier had muzzled the “Voice of 
Palestine” radio transmissions from Cairo 
and expelled the PLO representatives. Fi- 
nally, shortly thereafter, there was the 
closing of the cultural offices of the U.S.S.R. 
andits satellites on Egyptian territory, all to 
the accompaniment of veiled threats of 
breaking off diplomatic relations. 

It was some time, however, before it 
was understood that Sadat’s attack on the 
Soviet Union was aimed more at preventing 
Washington from bringing the Kremlin 
back into the arena than at warding off any 
real danger that Moscow might represent. 
The Soviet Union does, of course, support 
the Palestinian movement, but it would be 
difficult to show that it backs the most 
radical members of the PLO, even if some of 
them do claim to be Marxist-Leninists. The 
U.S.S.R. also supports Assad in Damascus 
and, even if it is to be found alongside the 
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On November 21, 1977, Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin and Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat were all smiles at their joint press conference in Jerusalem. Sadat’s sudden 
visit to Israel had touched off a wave of hope that peace would at last come to the Middle 
East. Negotiations have since bogged down and confident smiles are once again rare. 


diehard Baghdad regime, it was perhaps 
thanks to the Soviet Union that Syria did 
not fall into line immediately with the 
rejectionists, who refused any negotiated 
solution, while President Hafez Assad op- 
posed only the direct talks set up by Cairo. 

Consequently, since it has become 
standard procedure for Washington and 
Moscow to co-operate, they can oppose each 
other with complete cordiality, negotiating 
as they go along not only the Middle East 
situation but also all other current bilateral 
matters. In this context, it is easy to under- 
stand why, if ground is lost on a matter of 
capital importance (for example, if the 
initiative on the Middle East slips from their 
grasp), there is a risk that the whole process 
of horse-trading that goes on between the 
super-powers will be disrupted. This reveals 
if not the existence of complementary inter- 
ests, at any rate “collusion” or a con- 
vergence of interests that are nonetheless 
substantially different! 

After trying in vain to demonstrate 
that Geneva was the only path to salvation, 
and after having themselves believed for a 
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| 


} 
long time that even the resounding succes: 
of the Sadat visit could pave the way tc 
Geneva, the American leaders have re. 
signed themselves to jumping on the band. 
wagon. However, this dramatic diplomatic 
volte-face did not mean that the Unitec 
States had also resigned itself to travelling’ 
at the same speed. It made plain its in. 
tention of taking over the reins and, follow | 
ing Sadat’s invitation to the pre-Geneve; 
conference in Cairo, President Carter pro. 
posed a possible date (which was flexible | 
for a meeting to be convened by someone) 
else. Egypt accepted with alacrity. There) 
followed an opening session of low-leve| 
delegates, which brought together only 
Israel and Egypt in the presence of a repre’ 
sentative of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and of the United States. Ir 
the meantime, Cyrus Vance had returned ti; 
the Middle East, where he remained durin 
the conference but not for the purpose 0 | 
taking part. As soon as Cairo had pushec 
Geneva into the background, it became thu’ 
purpose of the United States to ensure tha” 
the Cairo conference was a success. To thi'| 


Cyrus Vance turned from mediating 
tween Israel and the Arab states to medi- 
raving played the false broker, the senior 
g as a go-between, his purpose being to 
ring other Arabs to Cairo and, in collusion 
vith a willing Saudi Arabia, to start off by 
nging King Hussein of Jordan into the 
naainstream of events generated by the 
adat trip. 

It was precisely this role that Begin 
tnd Sadat had chosen for Washington, and 
will be recalled that, after paying tribute 
9 President Carter’s efforts, both of them 
dmitted in front of the television cameras 
he importance of the role the United States 
ould play from then on. Some people were 
aken in — what had been said meant that 
venceforward, Jerusalem and Cairo could 
ispense with the services of just anyone but 
at they needed the United States to en- 
e the participation of other Arab nations 
their negotiations. It was this situation, 
pparently irreversible, that became a 
umbling-block for the all-powerful Ameri- 
ans, and therefore for the Russians too. 


atermediaries 

Intil Sadat’s trip, the American inter- 
1ediaries had carried the message, passing 
_on as they saw fit and paying due regard to 
aeir own interests. Nothing would ever be 
ae same after November 19, 1977. Those 30 
ours that Sadat spent in Israel cancelled 
ut 30 years of hostility, made the inter- 
1ediate level of negotiations superfluous 
nd placed any future intermediary in the 
ncomfortable position of being the last to 
2 informed of any expected developments. 
hus Cyrus Vance, coming to the rescue of 
ie Cairo conference, knew only as much 
bout the Sadat-Begin talks as they wanted 
im to know. In view of the difference in the 
iterests of the parties involved and of the 
itermediary, which wanted to assume its 
dsition of world leader at any cost (Iam not 
iaking a value judgment here), it is easy to 
se why two skilled politicians such as the 
gyptian President and the Israeli Premier 
id not show their hands. They said just 
10ugh to make sure that the American 
ifety net was in position. It is symptomatic 
(this state of affairs that President Carter, 
«his December 15 press conference, said he 
id not know what Menachem Begin had 
» tell him the next day about the basic 
‘ints of a possible peace. 

' The central issue since the Sadat visit 
as been what the ultimate result of the 
vember 19 initiative will be. It has al- 
ady led to Egypt’s de facto recognition of 
ael, and the end of the war between the 
70 countries may well be said to be implied 


by President Sadat’s promise that no 
woman would ever again have to’ weep for 
her son, husband or father. These facts all 
point indisputably to one goal: bilateralism. 
But officially this is quite out of the question 
—at least in the sense that such an “extreme 
measure’ is not inevitable. President Sadat 
has said often enough that he will negotiate 
with Israel alone if Israel alone accepts his 
invitation. However, he has always made a 
point of adding that, although it is a peace 
between only two countries that he will be 
negotiating, it is still a general peace, even 
though he has no such mandate. 

To Israel, any peace is a good one, 
expecially if, in the first instance, it is 
simply an Israeli-Egyptian one. For all that, 
Menachem Begin himself, when talking of 
peace between Israel and the Arab states, 
did say that he would sign peace treaties. 
Should this be taken to mean that the peace 
treaty to be signed by Israel and Egypt will 
be used as a model for others and that, in 
this sense, it will be general in scope? Or 
should it be taken to mean that the said 
“general peace” will be a series of bilateral 
treaties? In that case, the next treaty could 
be between Israel and Jordan if the Pale- 
stinian obstacle has been removed — an 
obstacle made all the more formidable by 
the radicalization recorded at the Tripoli 
“summit’’. 

However, that stage has not yet been 
reached. There will be many other instances 
in which American diplomacy will realize 
that it is not all-powerful and will have to 
adjust to the situation. The fundamental 
error is to use theory as the basis for under- 
standing and controlling the realities of life. 
The most effective policy —one that is based 
on foresight — is arrived at intuitively 
through a thorough knowledge of the facts. 
Theory comes into play at a later stage. 

The events that are taking place in this 
region sacred to three religions have a direct 
effect on the whole of the Red Sea, the 
famous “Arab Lake” that is closed to Rus- 
sian influence — which once again disproves 
the theory of the “third circle’, where one 
super-power reserves a seat for another. 

The frantic catching-up process that 
American diplomacy embarked on in De- 
cember is welcome on condition that it is 
understood that there is no good or bad 
peace plan — the only good peace treaty is 
one that starts by making a new war impos- 
sible. It is only afterwards, when confidence 
is inspired by reality, that both sides can 
risk making concessions that were for- 
merly considered unthinkable. It is in this 
sense that President Sadat’s unprecedented 
visit was exemplary. Whatever the cost, the 
forces it generated must be irreversibly 
channelled in a positive direction. 


Theory 
is no basis 


for understanding 


and controlling 
realities 
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Letter to the Editor | 
Sovereignty.... 


Sir, 

I offer the following comment on “Limitations on Sovereignty” by Winston Chambers anc 

John Reid, which appeared in the November/December 1977 issue. 

(1) On Pages 18 and 19, the authors state “... Canada could benefit from pursuing policieg 
designed to foster greater government- Sage co-operation in the development of .. 
technology. ..”. “Certain federal systems could profit from promoting greater co-oper | 
ation between the two senior levels of government...”’. “Difficult though the at 
tainment of these objectives may appear they eoneritute a potentially rewarding, 
challenge to policy-makers”. I recognize that the authors cannot pursue in detail the 
impact of the Quebec experiment in the paper. The challenge (rewarding or otherwise 
will be immensely complicated by the redistribution of power already envisaged anc 
visible by the interaction of Messrs Lévesque, Davis and Lougheed versus the Federa’ 
Government and Prime Minister Trudeau. This new factor in the assessment of soy 
ereignty is not only disturbing but is also one which may become the most significant 
force in the realignment and redistribution of economic power in our country. A sepa. 
rate Quebec — i.e. economically separate — will provide a new incentive for the multi. 
national enterprises, which, as the authors have pointed out, are quick to capitalize or. 
the opportunity of states that are short on technology and/or investment capital. | 

(2) The authors have described at some length the history of the development of politica’ 
attitudes in the nineteenth century with respect to the exploitation of natural re. 
sources. The nineteenth-century conception of sovereignty of nation states was (ir 
some cases) marketed as the ultimate protection of citizens, based on the fallaciou:, 
notion that a nation can become totally independent of all other nations. Even the 
nineteenth-century exponents of this nonsense did not believe it; they recognized the 
necessity of the “blood-flow” from colonies which they joyfully and rapaciously ex. 
ploited. The notion, however, justified a lot of tariff walls and other devices that are stil’ 
with us. 

(3) The illusion of twentieth-century economic sovereignty is accurately set out by thi 
authors. However, the MNEs are not necessarily the “enemies”. The push-pull betweer 
“sovereign” economic states has revealed a deficiency or vacuum in the areas of tech’ 
nology and capital flow so well described by the authors. The deficiency has beer! 
counterbalanced and the vacuum filled by the MNEs, which have adapted and mouldec! 
themselves in a rapid, efficient manner, not only to meet the economic needs of globa 
society but also to earn a profit. The inability of the sovereign states to collectively mee’ | 
the problem within or without the framework of the United Nations demonstrates thal | 
private enterprise can and will do the job better. 

The failure on the part of our Ottawa Government to develop a basic economic policy suitabl | 

to the twentieth and twenty-first centuries will be (once again) at the highest cost to thy 

citizen of this country. 


Philip Shier 
Vancouver 
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a, Nations 


By Ross Francis 


In his speech to the General Assembly last 
fall, the Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, Don Jamieson, startled 
many both in New York and at home with 
the blunt statement: “What Canadians are 
saying is that the performance of the United 
Nations is not good enough”. 
Those who had read the UN Secretary- 
General’s annual report would have been 
less surprised, for Mr Waldheim had raised 
the related question of “the political will of 
governments to utilize existing institutions 
_for the constructive purposes that they were 
designed to fulfil”. Without this political 
will, he warned, coupled with self-restraint 
and statesmanship, the confidence of gov- 
ernments in international institutions 
might be eroded. He concluded that it was 
_easy to blame international institutions for 
shortcomings that were the direct result of 
the conflicting policies or actions of 
governments. 
| Mr Jamieson, for his part, said that he 
could not agree that “the organization and 
its member states are powerless to remove 
the root causes of those major tensions that 
now require all of us to live out our lives in 
the constant shadow of impending disas- 
'ter”. Like Mr Waldheim, he stressed to the 
foreign ministers present the need to make 
the United Nations more effective. 
As an organization with 149 members 
(Djibouti and Vietnam were added last fall) 
‘that have widely differing objectives, the 
oo Assembly could scarcely be ex- 
pected to change its habits within a single 
session. Many of the debates were remi- 
niscent of the UN at its worst — repetitive, 
unconstructive, leading to resolutions that 
contributed little to the solving of the prob- 
lems with which they dealt. But most ob- 
servers detected encouraging signs of 
‘mprovement. The General Assembly dem- 
onstrated its ability to make decisions 
quickly — by condemning aerial hijacking, 
‘or example. (A cynic might conclude that, 
as perhaps the world’s largest per capita 
isers of jet aircraft, diplomats are particu- 
arly sensitive to threats to their safety, 
‘egardless of ideology.) Members were in- 


Thirty-Second General Assembly: 
improvement over recent years 


creasingly sensitive to the charge that the 
UN had been one-sided in its condemnation 
of violators of human rights, attacking only 
those out of favour with the majority, and 
were willing to consider, if not yet to imple- 
ment, reforms. Of perhaps greater long- 
term significance, the Assembly success- 
fully completed its lengthy negotiations to 
reorganize the economic and social struc- 
ture of the UN. 


Record number 
Judged by the number of resolutions it 
passed, the Assembly could be considered a 
record success, with a total of 262, requiring 
a 495-page book to contain them. Those who 
have come to believe that fewer resolutions 
taken seriously by more people are better 
than the reverse were not impressed by the 
record. They were, however, pleased with 
another — that of the 158 resolutions ac- 
cepted by consensus or without objection. 
This figure demonstrated that the non- 
aligned nations, which made up the bulk of 
the membership, were more interested in 
carrying the rest of the membership with 
them than in relying on their automatic 
majority to push through resolutions. Of the 
resolutions requiring recorded votes (11 
were non-recorded), Canada voted for 54, 
voted against nine, and abstained on 30. 
Canada was, therefore, able to support over 
85 per cent of the resolutions. Incidentally, 
in view of the widespread Canadian impres- 
sion that abstaining at the UN is a uniquely 
Canadian form of behaviour, it is worth 
while noting that Canada did so less than 
the other Western countries on the Security 
Council: Britain, 34; France, 44; Germany, 
36; U.S.A. 36. 

The Assembly debates on the Middle 
East were unquestionably the most disap- 
pointing. The dramatic events in the area 
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triggered by President Sadat’s historic visit 
to Jerusalem were scarcely reflected in the 
speeches, and not at allin the resolutions, in 
New York. Canada has consistently sup- 
ported Security Council Resolutions 242 of 
1967 and 338 of 1973 as establishing a 
framework for negotiations that could lead 
to a peaceful settlement of disputes. Cana- 
dians delegates to successive Assembly 
meetings, as to the meetings of other UN 
bodies, have expressed the belief that repet- 
itive debates, too often leading to one-sided 
resolutions, have only served to exacerbate 
the differences between the parties rather 
than to improve the atmosphere for nego- 
tiations. Canada attempted to judge each 
resolution on its merits, with the result that 
of the 18 put forward it supported nine, 
abstained on five and voted against four — 
almost half the negative votes the dele- 
gation cast at the Assembly. This followed 
the previous year’s pattern of eight yes, four 
no and five abstentions on 17 resolutions. 

One new Middle East item was placed 
on the agenda at the request of Egypt, 
criticizing Israel for establishing set- 
tlements in the occupied Arab territories. 
Canada voted for this resolution because of 
the belief that the Israeli insistance on the 
right to create settlements was hindering 
the prospects for negotiations. On the other 
hand, Canada was one of a tiny minority — 
with El Salvador, Israel and the United 
States — that voted against the resolution 
entitled “The Situation in the Middle East”. 
This resolution called for the participation 
in a peace conference of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization “on an equal footing” 
with the other parties and for Israeli with- 
drawal “from all Arab territories occupied 
since 5 June 1967”. Canada judged that, by 
adopting such a resolution, which went 
beyond the terms of Security Council Reso- 
lution 242, at precisely the moment when 
there appeared to be prospects for reaching 
agreement on new negotiations, the Assem- 
bly was endangering, rather than further- 
ing, the prospects for peace. 

Canada had far more company in vot- 
ing against two resolutions concerning the 
recommendations contained in the report of 
the Committee on the Exercise of the In- 
alienable Rights of the Palestinian People, 
which attempted to prejudge what the re- 
sults of negotiations might be, and called for 
the establishment of a special unit on Pale- 
stinian rights within the Secretariat. Can- 
ada’s fourth negative vote was cast on a 
resolution singling out Israel for con- 
demnation for its alleged increasing collabo- 
ration with South Africa. 

As one of the major supporters of the 
UN Relief and Works Agency, to which it 
has pledged over $4 million this year, Can- 
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ada supported five resolutions relating tc 
the Agency’s work. It abstained on a sixth 
concerning Palestinian refugees in Gaza, tc 
take into account Israel’s provision of hous 
ing for some hardship cases. 

The Assembly’s performance on th 
Middle East was in marked contrast to that 
of the Security Council during 1977. Council 
members showed a marked disinclination te! 
interfere with the continuing negotiations 
in the area. The Council met to renew the 
mandates of the two UN forces — the UN 
Emergency Force between Israel and Egypt 
and the UN Disengagement Observatitil 
Force between Israel and Syria. Otherwise. 
it held only two short, relatively non-polemi- 
cal, debates to enable members to express 
their views, and no new resolutions were 
proposed. As a member of the Council, 
Canada welcomed this responsible ap- 
proach by the UN organ with primary re-. 
sponsibility for peace and security. 


Southern Africa 
For several sessions, the other area of major 
political concern for most member states’ 
has been southern Africa, with annual. 
debates on Namibia, Zimbabwe or Rhodesia. 
and South African apartheid. This year’s 
discussions in the General Assembly were 
overshadowed by the Security Council’: 
adoption on November 4 of Resolution 418, 
The Council unanimously determined that. 
the continued acquisition by South Africa of! 
arms and related materials constituted a 
threat to the maintenance of internationa)) 
peace and security. Acting under the terms, 
of Chapter VII of the Charter, the Counci) 
decided that all states should cease to pro-! 
vide arms of any kind. This was the first 
time the Council had ever proclaimed 2 
mandatory embargo against a membe? 
state. | 
The Council’s action was influenced by’ 
the results of two conferences held in Africe 
earlier in the year. At a conference ir! 
Maputo, Mozambique, on Namibia anc 
Zimbabwe, and another in Lagos, Nigeria | 
on apartheid, member states unanimously, 
adopted statements supporting the right o: 
the majority peoples to struggle for the 
attainment of their full rights, and recom. 
mending action to end apartheid and racia | 
discrimination. The readiness of Africar 
and other states to agree to a commor. 
approach to southern African question: 
reflected their understanding that Westerr 
countries accepted a responsibility for tak | 
ing the initiative in trying to resolve these 
problems. Britain and the United States 


produced joint proposals for bringing about 
majority rule in Zimbabwe. The Security 
Council authorized the Secretary-Genera | 
to name a special representative , Genera | 
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Secretary of State for External Affairs Don Jamieson is shown delivering his speech at the 
United Nations General Assembly last September. 


"Prem Chand, to enter into discussions with 
all parties concerning the arrangements for 
the transition to majority rule. The five 
Western Council members began dis- 

_cussions with the Government of the Repub- 
lic of South Africa and the South West 

, Africa People’s Organization concerning 
the holding of free elections in Namibia 
under UN supervision and control, as called 

for by Resolution 385 of January 30, 1976. 

The Assembly debates on southern 

African questions were affected by the 
Council’s agreement on an arms embargo 
and by the knowledge that negotiations on 
Zimbabwe and Namibia were going on. 
‘Many of the resolutions reflected the spirit 
of the Maputo and Lagos conferences; oth- 
2rs were inspired by more extreme views 
‘and a certain scepticism about the like- 
ihood of the various initiatives succeeding. 

‘ In voting on the 30 Assembly resolu- 


tions that related directly or indirectly to 


southern Africa, Canada was careful not to 
jeopardize negotiations in which it was 
involved as a member of the Council. On a 
number of resolutions that appeared to 
conflict with possible action in the Council, 
Canada decided to abstain or cast negative 
votes in agreement with the other Western 
Council members. As a result, out of 30 
resolutions, Canada supported 16, voted 
against three and abstained on 11 ~—a larger 
number of negative votes and abstentions 
than usual. 

Any resentment African members 
might have felt at Canada’s voting pattern 
was more than offset by their favourable 
reaction to Mr Jamieson’s announcement 
on December 19 of Canada’s new policy on 
South Africa, which involved phasing out all 
its Government-sponsored commercial- 
support activities, stopping Government- 
account export credit and foreign-in- 
vestment insurance, withdrawing trade 
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commissioners, adopting a code of conduct 
for Canadian companies operating in South 
Africa and reviewing a number of other 
links. Canada was particularly active in 
drafting a resolution approving an inter- 
national declaration against apartheid in 
sports. Because of Canada’s role as host to 
major international sports events, including 
the 1978 Commonwealth Games in Ed- 
monton, it has been important to establish 
clear rules on this question. 


Cyprus 

The debate on Cyprus in plenary produced 
little evidence of reconciliation between the 
Turkish-Cypriot and Greek-Cypriot com- 
munities 13 years after UN intervention 
first became necessary and a peacekeeping 
force was set up. The Canadian delegate 
raised the question whether a “continued 
involvement by United Nations peace- 
keeping forces might become an excuse for 
political inactivity or a substitute for serious 
negotiations’. In 1976, the resolution had 
not referred to UNFICYP (the UN Force in 
Cyprus) at all, and Canada had abstained in 
protest. At the 1977 Assembly, the resolu- 
tion called for the resumption of nego- 
tiations between the communities and 
asked the parties to co-operate with the 
Secretary-General and with the UN peace- 
keeping force. As a result, Canada was able 
to support it. The delegation did abstain on a 
clause recommending the Security Council 
to keep the question of Cyprus “under con- 
stant review’. In Canada’s experience, such 
a recommendation was superfluous since 


the Council was already committed to meet- . 


ing at least twice a year to renew the man- 
date of UNFICYP, and had demonstrated in 
August that it was willing to convene at once 
if required. Canada believes that a solution 
will be found by negotiations between the 
parties, and not through decisions by the 
Council. 

Although this debate was discour- 
aging, there was some comfort in the fact 
that Greek and Turkish Cypriots were 
subsequently able to agree in the Third 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Com- 
mittee on a resolution calling for the estab- 
lishment of an investigatory body with the 
participation of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross to trace missing 
persons. 

Belize was the subject of more interest 
than usual during the Assembly, in part 
because of the activities of the Common- 
wealth Ministerial Committee, which in- 
cluded Canada. The Commonwealth 
Caribbean countries were alert to the con- 
cern of many Latin American countries that 
a resolution calling for the self-deter- 
mination, independence and territorial 
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integrity of Belize should not appear to be 
aimed against its neighbour Guatemala., 
The resolution called on Britain to pursue 
negotiations vigorously in close consultation. 
with the Governments of both Belize and 
Guatemala, and drew considerable Latin | 
American support. 
! 
Peace-keeping 
The debate on peace-keeping continued to. 
reflect the fundamental differences of view 
among members of the 33-country Special 
Committee on Peacekeeping Operations, 
particularly concerning the respective roles | 
of the Security Council and the Secretary-. 
General in the authorization and control of: 
forces. In an emergency, states have been 
prepared to forget their doctrinal differ-| 
ences and to make practical compromises in’ 
order to place a peacekeeping force in the 
field. Countries providing units to the force 
have found it frustrating, however, not to. 
have prior agreement on how they are to be 
constituted, financed or controlled, so that. 
adequate advance planning can be done. | 
Canada is the largest contributor, with 
1,562 of 8,176 UN peacekeeping troops (19) 
per cent of the total) and has therefore been 
particularly interested in the success of the 
Committee’s work. 

So far the Committee has had no suc-. 
cess in working out guidelines that would set , 
out a theoretical basis for conducting peace- 
keeping operations or at least codify exist-’ 
ing practice based on the way the three 
forces now in the field have been formed and 
controlled. Despite some doubts about the | 
value of continuing these frustrating dis- 
cussions, Canada joined in passing a resolu- | 
tion that renewed the Committee’s mandate. 
for another two years, requested it to renew 
efforts for an early completion of acceptable ' 
guidelines and asked it to devote attention 
as well to specific questions related to the | 
practical implementation of peacekeeping 
operations. 

The debate on disarmament looked | 
forward to the special session on dis- 
armament, to be held in May-June 1978. | 
This session is expected to adopt a declara- 
tion outlining general principles for arms- | 
control and disarmament negotiations and 
a program of action for the next few years. 
The session will probably also consider the ' 
best way of conducting future disarmament | 
discussions, particularly as two nuclear- 
weapons states, France, and China, do not | 
take part in the present negotiating body, | 
the Conference of the Committee on Dis- | 
armament in Geneva. Many states will want | 
to concentrate on the relation between | 
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disarmament and development, since they 
believe that, if less were spent on arms, | 
more would be available to promote eco- | 
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mic and social progress in developing 
tries. 
Apart from discussing preparations for 
e special session, the Canadian delega- 
ion was_ particularly interested’ in 
engthening nuclear safeguards. At Ca- 
nada’s urging, the Assembly adopted a re- 
solution affirming that all states had the 
right to develop nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes but that this must be under effec- 
tive and non-discriminatory safeguards. 
The resolution asked states to adhere to the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty or at least to ac- 
cept other arrangements involving the ap- 
plication of safeguards to their complete 
nuclear-fuel cycle. Canada co-sponsored a 
‘resolution pressing for the successful com- 
pletion of a convention banning chemical 
eapons, and strongly supported resolu- 
tions concerning the completion of negotia- 
tions on a comprehensive test ban and on 
strategic-arms limitations between the two 
3uper-powers. 
i} 
North-South 
Despite the disappointment of the devel- 
oping countries with the outcome of the 
Conference on International Economic Co- 
‘operation and the breakdown of nego- 
tiations in Geneva in December on the 
establishment of a common fund under the 
integrated program for commodities, the 
aeembly made considerable progress in 
establishing a framework for future North- 
South discussions. There was a greater 
appreciation of the need to approach com- 
olex economic issues carefully, with a cor- 
responding understanding of the need to 
vake seriously the concerns of the industri- 
alized democracies, particularly in the 
oresent uncertain economic circumstances. 
ie Assembly affirmed that all negotiations 
of a global nature relating to the establish- 
nent of a New International Economic 
Jrder should take place within the frame- 
work of the UN system. It decided to con- 
vene a special session of the General 
Assembly in 1980 to assess progress in this 
area. It further decided to establish a com- 
mittee of the whole (in effect the Second 
Sommittee meeting on a year-round basis) 
© prepare for this special session. 
) The Assembly recommended ways to 
strengthen the Economic and Social Council 
1s the central forum for the discussion of 
»conomic and social issues on a global basis. 
SCOSOC should have shorter but more 
»requent subject-oriented sessions spread 
hroughout the year. It should hold periodic 
“neetings at the ministerial level to review 
major issues. It should assume direct re- 
ponsibility for the performance of the 
unctions of its subsidiary bodies, sim- 
»lifying and streamlining their structure. 
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Except for UNICEF, the UN Environment 
Program and the World Food Program, the 
operational activities of the UN should be 
integrated as to their funding and adminis- 
tration. ECOSOC should assume a greater 
role in co-ordinating the work of the Special- 
ized Agencies. The Assembly asked the 
Secretary-General to appoint as his deputy 
a Director-General for Development and 
International Economic Co-operation to 
provide effective leadership in this area. 

After extensive negotiations, which 
took 18 months from the holding of the 
Habitat conference in Vancouver, the As- 
sembly decided on a framework for inter- 
national co-operation on matters of human 
settlement. The Assembly created a 58- 
member Commission on Human Set- 
tlements, on which Canada has been chosen 
to serve. It also created a small secretariat, 
named Habitat, Centre for Human Set- 
tlements, to bring together existing UN 
units, to harmonize UN human-settlements 
programs, and to provide a focal-point for 
international information and research in 
this field. The Centre will be located in 
Nairobi, where it will have close links with 
the UN Environment Program, but it will 
report directly to the Secretary-General or 
the new Director-General. 


Human rights 

Discussions in the Third Committee led to 
modest progress on human-rights matters. 
A decision on the major Western initiative 
to create a UN High Commissioner for 
Human Rights was deferred, partly because 
many states saw the issue as developing into 
East-West confrontation and preferred to 
avoid a vote until the atmosphere had im- 
proved. Nevertheless, the proposal gained 
considerable support in a short time, and 
there was general agreement to continue 
discussion in the Commission on Human 
Rights. 

The Assembly set up a number of prior- 
ities for the international community in its 
approach to questions of human rights and 
requested the Commission on Human 
Rights to undertake an analysis of alterna- 
tive ways within the UN system for im- 
proving the defence of these rights. Four 
resolutions were carried on torture and 
related issues, including one inviting the 
Commission to draft an international con- 
vention on the abolition of torture. The 
Assembly continued the process of drafting 
a convention on the elimination of discrimi- 
nation against women. 

Canadian delegates urged the Assem- 
bly to break away from the pattern of re- 
peatedly criticizing a limited number of 
states — principally Chile, Israel and South 
Africa — and to look instead for abuses 
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wherever they might occur. A resolution 
that would have condemned Uganda failed 
to win support. The Assembly did, however, 
adopt a resolution, sponsored by Nigeria, 
calling for the establishment of regional 
machinery for the promotion and protection 
of human rights. The Nigerian initiative 
was one of several indications of an interest 
on the part of Third World states in estab- 
lishing a consensus with the West on this 
important subject. 

The Assembly agreed to call a world 
conference in Geneva in August 1978 to 
combat racism and racial discrimination. 
Following the passage of a resolution in 
1975 defining Zionism as a form of racism, 
Canada had voted against further resolu- 
tions on the Decade against Racism. At the 
1977 Assembly, the Canadian delegation 
recognized the concerted efforts that had 
been made to recall the decade and the 
conference to their original purposes, and 
accordingly voted for the resolutions con- 
cerning them. Canada’s representative in 
the debate, Miss Coline Campbell, quoted 
the definition of racism given in the basic 
UN convention on this subject as “any 
distinction, exclusion, restriction or prefer- 
ence based on race, colour, descent or na- 
tional or ethnic origin”. She said that this 
definition would continue to be understood 
as the basis of Canada’s support of the 
Decade, and its acceptance would be one of 
the elements determining the decision of 
the Canadian Government with respect to 
participation in the world conference. 


Hijacking 

As a consequence of the tragic hijacking of 
a Lufthansa aircraft, the International 
Federation of Air-Line Pilots’ Associations 
requested the UN to give urgent consid- 
eration to the problem of safety in inter- 
national civil aviation. The Canadian 
delegation, to which a representative of the 
Canadian Air-Line Pilots’ Association was 
added as an adviser, co-sponsored the inclu- 
sion of this item on the agenda and the 
resolution that was eventually adopted 
condemning hijacking and calling for fur- 
ther measures to combat it. As the airline 
pilots have observed, resolutions cannot in 
themselves stop hijackers, but they have 
helped create an international atmosphere 
that has made their operations increasingly 
difficult. 

The Assembly noted progress in the 
drafting of an international convention 
against hostage-taking, and authorized the 
committee on this question, in which Can- 
ada participates, to continue its work during 
1978. On a related issue, Canada voted 
against a resolution concerning the Com- 
mittee on International Terrorism. The 
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delegation judged that, by giving first - 
ity to studying the underlying causes o a 
terrorism, the mandate of the committe 
would effectively prevent it from recom: 
mending practical measures to combat 
terrorism. 

The Assembly welcomed progress in 
formulating draft principles on direct- 
broadcast television satellites and remote- 
sensing of the earth from space. Canada, in 
concert with Sweden, laid particular stresdl 
on the importance of consultation and: 
agreement between states with respect tc 
direct broadcasting from satellites. The 
comparatively obscure UN Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space gained 
sudden prominence just after the Assembly’ 
when its subcommittee debated whether’ 
present international conventions shouldbe 
modified, or a new one negotiated, to pre- 
vent a repetition of the incident involving 
the crash of a nuclear-fueled Soviet sateliia 
in Northern Canada: 

The Assembly adopted a record bided 
nial budget of $986 million for 1978-79. 
Large though it was, it represented a saving 
of $32 million in the resources requested, as! 
the result of the determination of the prin- 
cipal contributors to hold growth to a mini-' 
mum. The Assembly adopted without 
difficulty a new scale of assessments recom-. 
mended by the Committee on Contributions. | 
This result was a tribute to the skill of 
the Committee, to which a Canadian, A.J. 
Mathewson, was re-elected. Under its new 
assessment of 3.04 per cent, Canada will pay 
$12.3 million to the UN regular budget’ 
for 1978, remaining the ninth-largest 
contributor. 


Obscure issues 
A summary of some of the highlights does , 
not capture the full flavour of the Assembly. 
Much of the Assembly’s work involves rela- | 
tively obscure issues that attract little press” 
attention but are of great interest to a 
minority. A useful example this year was| 
the resolution on self-determination for the 
people of Guam. This was framed in consul- | 
tation between members of the Committee 
of 24 on decolonization and the United 
States delegation. It was, therefore, adopted | 
without objection: a contrast to the contro- 
versial resolutions on this subject in pre- 
vious sessions, and one that demonstrated 
in miniature the improved relations be- 
tween the non-aligned countries and the: 
United States delegation, led by Ambassa~ 
dor Andrew Young. 

An example of a different kind — whigh# 
did draw press attention because an astute 
film-publicist linked it to the advertising 
campaign for a currently-popular film — was | 
the handling of an item on unidentified | 


| 
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objects. The Special Political Commit- 

heard with interest a statement by the 
Prime Minister of Grenada, but declined the 
request to establish a new UN agency to 
study these phenomena. 

Asked for a quick summary of the 
Assembly’s performance, one Western Am- 
_bassador gave it a “B” average as an end-of- 
term grade. As with all report cards, his 
mark obviously lacked precision, but the 
Ambassador did draw attention to real 
‘ improvement in the work of the Assembly 
“over the past two years. Despite disap- 
 pointment over the handling of some issues, 
. particularly Middle East questions, the 
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The Middle East debates of the 1977 ses- 
sions of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly came and went with less than the usual 
- amount of public notice. During the months 
of November and December, when the As- 
sembly voted on resolutions, Egyptian Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat monopolized press 
_ attention by travelling to Jerusalem and 
_ opening a historic dialogue with Israel: The 
_ debates and resolutions on the Arab-Israeli 
dispute were, nevertheless, as antipathetic 
to genuine peace in the Middle East as were 
those of any previous year. 

The Assembly passed 16 resolutions 
either singling out Israel for harsh criticism 
or endorsing Arab prescriptions for a Middle 
East settlement. There were no real sur- 
prises, just a continuing increase in the 
_ volume of declarations. At the same time, 
the bloc-voting leverage of the Arabs in the 
Assembly assured that no criticism of their 
policies vis-a-vis Israel crept into any of the 
resolutions. Neither did it permit the As- 
sembly to examine such threats to world 
_ peace and security as the continuing crisis 

in Lebanon or the untidy disposition of the 

_ Spanish Sahara. The lowest-common-de- 

nominator logic of “Arab unity” at the UN, 

_ in fact, divines that no Arab state ever 
_ shares the dock with Israel. 

The Arab bloc demonstrated its power 

_ at the UN once more by churning out anti- 

Israel propaganda in bulk. The real impact 
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Canadian delegation concluded that the 
Assembly had accomplished its main pur- 
poses with improved efficiency, less rhetoric 
and a greater degree of consensus than 
previously. Speaking on behalf of the West- 
ern group to the session’s closing meeting on 
December 21, the Canadian Ambassador, 
W. H. Barton, concluded that, though the 
representatives had not resolved major 
problems, “we have seen some modest gains 
in the art of living and working together —in 
the recognition that in the final analysis we 
make progress not by confrontation but by 
the adaptations that lead to agreed 
solutions”. 


The shifting Canadian vote 
on Mideast questions at UN 


of these activities on world public opinion in 
convincing people that the Jewish state was 
somehow an elemental evil among the fam- 
ily of nations should not be underestimated. 
In the Soviet bloc and among the Third 
World nations of Africa, Latin America and 
Asia, the state of Israel — and often, as a 
corollary, world Jewry — have now become 
associated with the universally-recognized 
crimes of racism, imperialism and 
colonialism. 

United Nations efforts to disseminate 
this one-sided perspective were given added 
impetus in 1977 by the Assembly’s passage 
of a resolution establishing for the first time 
within the UN Secretariat a Special Unit on 
Palestinian Rights, with a 1978 budget 
allocation of $450,000. Its basic mandate is, 
working in conjunction with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, to promote “max- 
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imum publicity” for the studies and recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Exercise of 
the Inalienable Rights of the Palestinian 
People. The Committee, which was created 
in 1975, has recommended that the exercise 
of Palestinian rights “may be carried out in 
two phases: The first phase involves the 
return to their homes of the Palestinians 
displaced as a result of the War of June 
1967... {and handing over the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip to the Palestine Liberation 
Organization].... The second phase deals 
with the return to their homes of the Pale- 
stinians displaced between 1948 and 1967”. 
According to this plan, Israel has no rights — 
just an obligation to comply with in- 
structions to self-destruct. 


Jamieson at the UN 
The significance of the UN’s lopsided treat- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli dispute has not 
been missed by Canadian diplomats over the 
past few years. It was not unusual, there- 
fore, that the speech of the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, Don Jamieson, in 
plenary last September emphasized the 
profligate nature of the Assembly’s Middle 
Kast deliberations. The Minister warned 
that “sterile debates of recent years where 
the outcome is always a foregone conclu- 
sion” were leading the UN down the road to 
“unlamented oblivion”, and he pointedly 
criticized the Assembly for passing too 
many resolutions on the Middle East: 
To what purpose was all that time and 
effort, not to mention money, expended? 
The answer is surely very little, because 
many of those resolutions simply expres- 
sed moral judgments and were devoid of 
practical proposals for action. Further- 
more, everyone knew that they had little 
if any prospect of being implemented. 

The Minister’s blunt words drew crit- 
icism from a number of Arab delegations 
and congratulations from the Israeli UN 
Ambassador. 

Turning to the Middle East situation in 
detail, Mr Jamieson expressed Canada’s 
unequivocal “support for Israel’s right to 
exist” and commitment to Security Council 
Resolution 242 as a basis for a settlement. 
He said that Canada “deplores” Assembly 
efforts to “attribute patently-false motives 
to Israel or to diminish its status and rights 
within the UN or as a legitimate member of 
the world community”. At the same time, 
the Minister expressed Canada’s “regret” 
that Israel was still establishing set- 
tlements that “unilaterally or illegally” 
predetermined the situation in the occupied 
territories prior to the conclusion of Arab- 
Israeli negotiations. In addition, Mr Jam- 
ieson both reaffirmed the need to provide a 
“just, humanitarian and political solution 
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for the Palestinian Arab people” and em 
phasized that it must “include their clea 
and unequivocal acceptance of Israel’ 
permanent existence as their neighbour”. 

In conclusion, the Minister urged thi 
Assembly to help bring about the re 
sumption of negotiations, rather than tc 
conduct “empty debates” or pass “one-sidec 
resolutions”. | 


Two groups / 
The 16 Middle East resolutions passed by 
the 1977 General Assembly can be dividec 
into two substantive groups. Ten core reap 
lutions dealt directly with issues of the. 
Arab-Israeli dispute. The other six were 
miscellaneous matters of indirect and vary-' 
ing consequence to the Middle East, while of 
basic concern to the Third World generally. 

Canada supported two of the ten core. 
resolutions. These included criticism of 
Israel for establishing “illegal” settlements. 
and taking other measures in the occupied) 
territories, and for refusing to “take steps”. 
for the return of refugees displaced since 
1967. 

On three resolutions, Canada voted no. ' 
One was an omnibus condemnation of Israel. 
as the sole party responsible for the general | 
Middle East situation and for the “three. 
decades” during which the Palestinian | 
people were ‘‘denied their ened 
rights’. The other two resolutions endorsed| 
the proposals, already mentioned, of the 
Committee on the Exercise of the Inalien-| | 
able Rights of the Palestinian People and | 
the establishment of the Special Unit to | 
propagandize on behalf of the Palestinians. 

Canada abstained on the five other | 
core resolutions. These included: criticism | 
of Israel for its governing of the Gaza Strip; — 
condemnation of Israel for “the massive, — 
deliberate destruction of Kuneitra” on the — 
Golan Heights; an omnibus condemnation — 
of Israeli practices in the occupied terri- 
tories — from the annexation of land to the 
establishment of settlements, transfer of 
population, destruction of property, ill- 
treatment and torture of persons, pillaging — 
of archaeological sites and interference 
with religious freedoms; another omnibus 
text concerning Israel’s ‘“‘illegal”’ ex 
ploitation of the national resources of the 
occupied territories; and a declaration of 
concern for the “living conditions of the 
Palestinian people”. 

There were six “miscellaneous” resolu- 
tions. Canada voted for two concerning the 
United Nations program against racism. 
Three were opposed by Canada: a con- ‘ 
demnation of Israeli ties with South Africa; - 
one that strongly condemned Israel, along 
with the United States, Britain, France, yy 
West Germany, Japan and Italy, for collabo- 


_ rating with South Africa; and another that, 


=~ 


inter alia, linked Israel with the “racist 
minority regimes in Southern Africa”. Can- 
ada abstained on a general resolution con- 
cerning self-determination that, among 
other things, strongly condemned those 
responsible for denying the Palestinian 
people their “inalienable national rights”. 
On the whole, Canada’s 1977 Middle 
East policy at the UN was largely consistent 
with the pattern established in recent years. 
Canada’s basic policy is rooted in Security 
Council Resolution 242 of 1967, whose es- 
sential elements call for peace, Israeli 
withdrawal from territories occupied in 
1967 to secure and recognized borders, and 
a solution to the refugee problem. Since 
1974, Canada’s policy on the Palestinian 
refugees has evolved to an endorsement of a 
solution entailing their “political self-ex- 
pression — consistent with the principle of 
self-determination” upon a “territorial 
foundation”. (No Canadian official, howev- 
er, has ever indicated that 242’s reference to 
the “refugee problem” meant, as the draft- 
ers intended in 1967, to encompass Jewish 
as well as Arab refugees.) Voting positions 
taken by Canada over the years have tended 
to flow from Canada’s appreciation of this 
resolution. It is quite common, therefore, to 
hear Canadian diplomats explaining votes 
on Middle East resolutions in the light of a 
resolution’s compatability, or inconsistency, 


with 242. 


- Keeping company 


Canada’s voting record in 1977 was most 
similar to the common performance of the 


, nine European Community states. In fact, 


since 1973 Canada has tended to give sub- 
stantial weight to the positions taken by the 
European Community when deciding how to 
vote on Middle East questions. The purpose 
of this policy appears to be the max- 


_ imization of voting “company ’, or the avoid- 
ance of positions that leave Canada in 
_ conspicuous minorities along with Israel 


and the United States. This policy has at 


_ times entailed the apparent compromise of 
_ Canadian support for Resolution 242 and 


other policy principles. 
The existence of a policy giving consid- 


eration to “company ’’, which has never been 
| officially confirmed, does not come as a 


surprise. Almost all members of the United 
_ Nations General Assembly are also mem- 
bers of political and/or regional sub-groups 
that attempt to employ bloc-voting strength 
_ whenever possible. Canada, for example, isa 
| member of the “West European and Other” 
| 8roup, which includes 20 states. Other such 
blocs at the UN include the developing 

nations’ “Group of 77” (with over 100 mem- 
bers) and the Arab bloc, which is not a 


formally-recognized group at the UN but 
has at its base the 21 members of the Arab 
League. Israel, on the other hand, is one of 
the few “pariahs” at the UN that are ex- 
cluded from all regional groups. 

A statistical analysis of Canada’s vot- 
ing “company” on Middle East resolutions 
over the past 11 years has yielded a number 
of revealing facts. During the years 1967 to 
1972, Canada’s votes on Middle East issues 
coincided with U.S. positions 81 per cent of 
the time and with the European Community 
44 per cent of the time. Since 1973, however, 
Canada’s votes have matched American 
positions 38 per cent of the time and Euro- 
pean Community positions 89 per cent of the 
time. The dramatic switch in the company 
Canada has kept has been matched by a 
clearly-discernible erosion of Canadian 
support for Israeli positions, as represented 
by “average votes” between the two periods. 
In the earlier period, Canada’s “average 
vote” was between a no and an abstention 
on 16 anti-Israel resolutions; since 1973, on 
46 resolutions Canada’s “average vote” has 
moved much closer to an abstention. In 
contrast, both the Europeans and the Amer- 
icans have moved in the opposite direction 
since the Assembly of 1973, manifesting 
relatively greater support for Israel, as 
represented by their “average votes’, than 
in the 1967-72 period. 

The findings of a parallel examination 
of Canada’s voting record are consistent 
with this broad statistical perspective. An 
analysis of Canada’s “explanations of vote”, 
which attend almost every vote taken by 
Canada in international forums, indicates 
that 1973 represented a turning-point in 
Canadian policy on the Middle East. In 
comparison with the former era, Canada’s 
support for Resolution 242 has been less 
firm and the consistency with which Can- 
ada applied official policy principles has 
been less manifest during the latter era. For 
example, Canada often opposed resolutions 
in the earlier period because they did not 
endorse the balance of principles embodied 
in Resolution 242; since 1973, Canada has 
supported a number of resolutions greatly at 
variance with Resolution 242. (In fact, since 
1973 the Assembly has not reaffirmed 
Resolution 242 even once!) 

These concomitant movements to- 
wards neutral and European Community 
positions on Middle East votes were again 
seen in 1977. Canada and the Europeans 
voted similarly on 14 of the 16 resolutions 
discussed above; Canada and the United 
States, on the other hand, agreed on nine of 
the 16. Canada’s record of votes was four 
yes, six no and six abstentions. The common 
European Community record was five yes, 
five no and six abstentions. The United 
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States voted yes on one occasion, no 12 times 
and abstained on three resolutions. While 
Canadian votes were more pro-Israeli than 
the Europeans on two of the 16, the United 
States registered a more pro-Israeli position 
than Canada on seven of the 16 votes. 


Policy change 

While Canada’s position last fall was con- 
sistent with recent practice on the core 
Middle East issues, there was a major 
change of policy regarding the UN’s racism 
program. The original “Decade for Action to 
Combat Racism and Racial Discrimi- 
nation”, which the UN launched in 1973, 
received overwhelming support from the 
world community. In 1975, however, the 
General Assembly passed a resolution “de- 


termining that Zionism is a form of racism 
and racial discrimination”. While the vocal 
concern expressed in many democratic 
states following that vote has largely 
abated, the resolution has remained on the 
books and continues to define racism within 
the context of the United Nations lexicon. 

As a consequence of the “Zionism is 
racism” resolution, Canada opposed in 1975 
two accompanying resolutions of the UN 
racism program because they were “taint- 
ed’. Ambassador Saul Rae, speaking before 
the Assembly on November 10, 1975, ex- 
pressed Canada’s policy: “as long as this 
‘Zionism’ resolution stands, we are unable to 
support any of the three resolutions”. Under 
Standing Order 43, the House of Commons 
on November 12 unanimously condemned 


Canada’s Ambassador to the United Nations, William Barton, is shown here during a recent 
debate in the UN's Economic and Social Council chamber. For the past 18 months, Mr Barton 
has been Canada’s representative on the Security Council. 
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e United Nations for the Zionism vote. At 

the following General Assembly, Mr Jam- 
ieson also warned that, if the link between 
Zionism and racism was maintained, “my 
Government will not participate in the 
Conference to be held in 1978 on racial 
discrimination”. And, in a similar vein, Mr 
Jamieson told the Standing Committee on 
External Affairs and National Defense on 
March 3, 1977: “Where there is the slightest 
association, or where there can be an inter- 
pretation placed, that puts the Zionism issue 
into any other question involved, my in- 
structions to the (UN) delegation will be to 
vote against it”. Mr Jamieson did not, how- 
ever, refer to this issue during his latest 
address to the General Assembly. 

Yet the apparent meaning of Canada’s 
policy on the Zionism issue seems now to be 
lost. The two resolutions on racism passed in 
1977 found Canadian support notwith- 
standing the fact that they remained in all 
essential respects identical to the racism 

| resolutions Canada opposed in 1975. In 
, explanation of last year’s affirmative votes, 
| Canada’s delegate could only advance un- 


| 


a —_— SE 


tieiietitetentl 


convincing rationales: “We are conscious of 
the concerted efforts that have been made 
to restore the Decade and the Conference to 
their original purposes. . .for this reason, we 
supported the racism resolutions”. In addi- 
. tion, the basis of Canada’s new support for 
’ the racism program was said to be Canada’s 
. “interpretation of the term ‘racism’, as 
| defined in Article One of the Convention on 
| the Elimination of All Forms of Racism and 

Racial Discrimination.... This definition 
| will continue to be understood as the basis of 
Canada’s support of the Decade and will be 
one of the elements that will eventually 
determine the decision of the Canadian 
_ Government with respect to participation in 
the World Conference Against Racism to be 
held in 1978.” 


| 
| 


} 


i 
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| Concrete modification 
| Fine rhetoric, however, cannot obscure the 
concrete modification of Canadian policy 
regarding United Nations racism activities 
in a manner paralleling the European Com- 
munity policy: Canada’s opposition to 
“tainted” racism votes in 1975 changed in 
1976 to one negative vote and one ab- 
stention —as did the European Community — 
/ and in 1977 to two positive votes — again as 
did the European Community. Moreover, 
Canada’s new official policy formulation 
rings particularly hollow when contrasted 
_with the fact that there has been absolutely 
) no success since 1975 in removing the Zion- 


: 


ism issue from the UN racism program. At 
the same time, the passage of numerous 
resolutions each year indirectly associating 
Israel with racism and the racist regimes of 
Southern Africa leave little to the imag- 
ination regarding the UN’s treatment of 
this issue. (It might also be noted in this 
regard that it was only the American dele- 
gation to the UN that attempted during 
1977 to find some way around the Zionism 
issue. Canada, along with the West Euro- 
pean states, wrote off the American ini- 
tiative as unrealistic. And, as it happened, 
the American effort was a total failure. 
Meanwhile, the Americans continue to 
protest the link between UN racism activ- 
ities and Zionism by absenting themselves 
from votes and declaring that they would 
not participate in the 1978 Conference on 
Racism.) 

Notwithstanding this volte-face on the 
racism issue, Canada’s performance at the 
1977 Assembly remained essentially un- 
changed from the pattern initiated in 1973. 
In terms of official policy, Security Council 
Resolution 242 continued to form the 
centre-piece of Canada’s perspective on 
Middle East peace and UN resolutions. 
Ottawa’s voting behaviour also demon- 
strated a similar consistency with respect to 
the “company” principle. 


Support for Israel 

For over a decade, Canada’s voting record on 
Middle East issues has been second only to 
that of the United States in demonstrating 
support for Israel. Yet many Canadian 
backers of Israel now find the continuing, 
though gradual, shift of the Government’s 
voting policy since 1973 disconcerting. 
Ottawa’s “‘second-best”’ record before the 
Yom Kippur War and the oil embargo was 
excellent, just marginally less supporting 
than that of the Americans; since the 1973 
war, however, Canada’s “second-best” sta- 
tus has, in fact, been just marginally better 
than the European position. Moreover, the 
recent drift towards ‘““evenhandedness”’ 
stands in sharp contrast to the relative 
increase of American and European support 
extended to Israel over the last five years, 
when Middle East resolutions have become 
all the more extreme. When each and every 
Middle East resolution passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly continues to be “‘one-sided”’ — 
to use Mr Jamieson’s phrase -, many observ- 
ers have difficulty comprehending the wis- 
dom and “balance” of Canada’s new policy 
for the Middle East at the General 
Assembly. 
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Deficit 

in balance 
of payments 
reversed 


Will energy resources spark 
economic recovery in Britain? 


By Victor Keegan 


The scene is December 1976: The balance of 
payments is showing an annual deficit of 
about $2.4 billion. Prices are rising at over 
17 per cent a year and the pound sterling 
has slumped on the foreign-exchange mar- 
kets to less than 1.7 against the dollar. To 
avoid the run on sterling getting out of 
control, the British Government has gone 
abjectly to the International Monetary 
Fund and negotiated a large loan that car- 
ries stiff conditions with it. In particular, the 
British Government undertakes to keep its 
borrowing (“‘the Public Sector Borrowing 
Requirement’) within a ceiling of £8.7 bil- 
lion, compared to nearly £12 billion last 
year. 

A year later, in December 1977, the 
balance-of-payments deficit had been 
turned into a small surplus, the pound had 
soared to 1.95 against the dollar and in- 
flation was down to 12 per cent a year, with 
every sign of dropping into single figures. 
People were beginning to mutter the words 
“economic miracle’. 

And so it was — at least in a strictly 
financial sense. The rise in the money 
supply was contained within a range of 9 to 
13 per cent agreed on at the time of the IMF 
loan, wage increases had come down from 
nearly 30 per cent a year to under 10 per 
cent and government borrowing by the end 
of 1977 was much lower even than the 
targets — considered onerous at the time — 
laid down by the IMF. 

Many pundits — particularly abroad — 
attributed the vast improvement in 
Britain’s financial environment entirely to 
the imposition of the IMF’s restrictive 
regime. This was not entirely fair. The two 
main pillars of recovery — reduced inflation 
and the turn-around in the balance of pay- 
ments — had little to do with the IMF. 

The improvement in the balance of 
payments was due largely to the fact that 
increasing quantities of oil were pouring 
into the country from Britain’s important 


Mr Keegan is Business Editor of The 
Guardian and a resident of London. The 
views expressed here are those of the author. 
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discoveries in the North Sea. By the end of 
1977, over half the country’s oil require- 
ments were being met from this source, 
thereby reducing imports of oil. 

At the same time, the reduction in 
inflation was brought about by the tight 
control of the money supply (which really . 
antedated the IMF intervention) and the. 
startling success of the Government’s in- 
comes policy. | 

During the first 15 months of the. 
present Labour Goverment, following its | 
success at the polls early in 1974, there was | 
a period of runaway wage inflation, which | 
culminated in average increases of about 30 | 
per cent. As a result, the Government nego- | 
tiated a tough incomes policy with the. 
unions, limiting increases to £1 a week plus. 
4 per cent. This nearly halved the rate of | 
wage increases and a further year of re- | 
straint halved it again, to about 9 per cent. | 

Economists still argue whether the) 
sharp deceleration of earnings was the | 
result of a tight rein on the supply of money 
in the economy (the view of the financial | 
experts) or whether it was entirely due to | 
the unions’ act of self-restraint. The truth | 
may lie somewhere in between, in that | 
union acquiescence in wage restraint made 
it politically possible to control the mona 
supply. 

Whatever the reason, the consequence | 
of the sharp decline in wage increases was a | 
steady reduction in price increases, from 
over 25 per cent a year in 1975 to 12 per cent , 
in December last year. 

Although, with the benefit of hind-| 
sight, we now know that there was an under- 
lying improvement in the financial 
environment of Britain even before the IMF ° 
team arrived to assess our prospects, this | 
was not so evident at the time, especially to 
foreigners. Overseas bankers were falling 
over themselves to sell sterling during most | 
of 1976, partly owing to a misreading of a 1 
financial situation. 

Under these circumstances, the main 
significance of the IMF package in Decem- | 
ber was immediately to restore confidence 
on the foreign-exchange markets. The’ 


| 


pound rose sharply because foreign bankers 

were convinced that the profligate spending 

policies of the British Government had at 

last been checked by the IMF. It is true that 

the British Government made a token obei- 

_sance to the Fund by cutting public spending 
and promising to keep public-sector borrow- 
ing within an accepted limit. But this was 
akin to wearing a hair shirt over a strait- 
jacket. 

By the end of 1977, the Government 
had undershot the onerous IMF ceiling on 
its borrowing requirement by a considerable 
amount. This achievement was already 
arousing accusations of “overkill” from 
commentators — not against the IMF but 
against the Government, on the ground that 
the main constraint on the economy was not 
the IMF’s borrowing limit but the money- 
supply ceiling of 13 per cent that had been 
self-imposed by the Government. Many 
critics felt that the Government’s self- 
_ denying ordinance was beginning to hamper 
the growth of the economy. 

It is not difficult to see why. For all the 
undoubted improvement in the financial 
environment, there was precious little evi- 
dence that any of it had seeped into the “real 
economy’. In December of last year, un- 
employment was still at a record 1.5 million 
and output from the country’s factories was 
showing no sign of emerging from two years 
_of recession. The official index measuring 
industrial production stood at a lower level 
than during the early months of 1974, when 
a strike by the miners had put the whole 
country on a three-day week. 

Such evidence of continued recession 
cast a gloomy shadow over the second anni- 
versary of the Government’s much-vaunted 
“Industrial Strategy” which had been 

launched in November 1975 with the aim of 
, expanding the base of manufacturing indus- 
try in Britain even at the expense of other 
social policies normally given priority in 
Labour Party thinking. The Strategy was 
intended to boost exports and increase 
* manufacturing investment in order to bring 
about a sustained expansion of the economy 
without triggering the sort of consumer 
boom that had so often before ended in a 
balance-of-payments crisis. As part of the 
exercise, some 40 working parties have been 
set up, representing industrial sectors cov- 
ering most of the country’s exporting capac- 
ity. These have all produced reports 
suggesting action that could be taken to 
improve their share of world markets. In 
a number of cases, the Government has 
»mvested public money to implement the 
recommendations, which include reor- 
Zanization proposals for industries, like 
machine-tool factories and ferrous found- 
‘ies, where bottlenecks in production have 


in the past occurred during upswings of the 
business cycle. 

The Industrial Strategy was designed 
to reverse Britain’s industrial decline rela- 
tive to other countries. It is important to 
stress the word “‘relative’’, because, if no 
other countries existed, Britain might have 
been quite content with its recent per- 
formance. This is so because, since the end 
of the Second World War, the British econ- 
omy has grown — admittedly by fits and 
starts — over 3 per cent a year on the aver- 
age, and the gross national product is some 
60 percent higher than it was 25 years ago. 
Britain still exports a higher percentage of 
its national product than almost any other 
industrialized country. In fact, Britain has 
expanded in the 30 years since the war ata 
faster rate than in the 30 prewar years —a 
period some people look back on, mis- 
takenly, as a halcyon period. 

The problem has been, quite simply, 
that, since the war, other closely-competing 
countries like Germany, the United States, 
France and Japan have grown faster than 
Britain and now have a significantly higher 
standard of living. 

Many reasons have been put forward 
for the “‘British Disease’, including too 
many strikes, over-taxation and lack of 
investment. In fact, international statistics 
show that Britain is seated about the middle 
of the strikes-league table. It has more 
working days lost per 1,000 employees than 
France, Japan and Germany, but fewer 
than the United States, Italy and Canada. A 
recent Government survey showed that 98 
per cent of the plants in Britain were com- 
pletely free of strikes. However, there is 
some truth in the retort that industrial 
disputes in Britain are smaller but more 
disruptive than in America, where they are 
disproportionately associated with the end- 
ing of long-term wage agreements against 
which production-schedules can be adapted. 
In Britain, it is probably true that more 
strikes are of a wildcat nature and are 
disproportionately concentrated in a few 
large industries like motor-manufacturing, 
which are major exporters. 

Similar international comparisons 
show that Britain is not abnormally taxed 
despite a widespread feeling to the contrary. 
Taxes and social-security payments as a 
percentage of gross national product are 
lower in Britain than in Germany and Fran- 
ce, though higher than in the United States 
and Canada. What is different in Britain is 
that there are higher direct taxes (income 
taxes) and lower indirect taxes (like value- 
added tax). Also, the top marginal rate of 
tax on high earned income (83 per cent) is 
one of the highest in the world and is consid- 
ered by some to be a disincentive. 
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Wide-ranging 
technological 
capability 
causes problems 


British Prime Minister James Callaghan is shown with Mrs. Callaghan on his way to 
Buckingham Palace to be appointed Prime Minister in May 1976. Faced with the task of 
leading his country through troubled economic times, he has found his job made easier 
by the fact that the first oil from the North Sea began to flow in June 1978. 


Investment as a percentage of national 
income is lower in Britain than in many 
other countries, but it is probably a symp- 
tom rather than a cause of low economic 
growth because, in the short run, there is so 
much spare capacity in the economy that 
higher growth could be achieved simply by 
making better use of existing resources, at 
least for a few years. 

Part of Britain’s problem almost cer- 
tainly arises from the fact that, though a 
small country (55 million inhabitants), it 
continues to maintain a capability right 
across the industrial spectrum — especially 
in advanced technology — at a time when its 
successful competitors, like Japan, have 
lined-in on a comparatively small number of 
known “growth areas” and then thrown 
substantial resources into them. Thus, in 
1978, Britain is still a technological con- 
glomerate trying to maintain a capability in 
aircraft, aero-engines, computers, nuclear 
development (with at least three different 
systems), defence and numerous other 
projects, including the Concorde. No other 
country of comparable size, with the possi- 
ble exception of France, attempts to com- 
pete simultaneously in so many fields. And 
France has the advantage of being self- 
sufficient in food whereas Britain has to 
import half its requirements. 
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The Government is hoping that a com- 
bination of its Industrial Strategy and its 
plans for improving labour relations 
through encouraging companies to experi-' 
ment with industrial democracy will provide 
a background in which the bonanza reve-. 
nues from North Sea oil (which will soon 
reach £5 billion a year) can jack the econ- 
omy up onto a permanently-higher growth-, 
path. | 

But will it happen? The evidence of the 
last 12 months is not encouraging. Despite 
repeated Government forecasts that the 
economy was at last beginning to recover,| 
nothing has so far happened. At the time of 
the talks with the International Monetary . 
Fund in December 1976, the Government 
predicted economic growth of 2 to 3 per cent 
based on a 9 percent rise in export volume. 
In the event, though exports were sur: ' 
prisingly buoyant (enabling Britain tc 
achieve the rare distinction of increasing its . 
share of world trade), they fell short 0} 
expectations and the economy remainec 
flat throughout 1977. However, the fi | 
nancial indicators exceeded all expec. 
tations. The money supply was kept very ’ 
tight; the Public Sector Borrowing Require 
ment (ie., the difference between income 
from taxes and government spending) + 
much lower than expected. The balance 0’ : 


ents showed a small surplus instead of 
the deficit of £1.5 billion forecast to the 
IMF at the end of 1977. If financial ortho- 
doxy were an acceptable substitute for 
factory output, the country would have been 
on the road to recovery. 

For 1978, the Government is predict- 
ing that the economy will grow at 3.5 per 
cent, fuelled by a 14 percent rise in manu- 
facturing investment, a 3.5 percent rise in 
‘output and a 6 percent rise in exports. It is 
hoped that a revival this year will be merely 
the beginning of a sustained period of ex- 
) pansion, made possible by North Sea oil, 
‘which will propel Britain up the inter- 
national-league table of economic growth. 

Most commentators agree that there is 

likely to be substantial revival of in- 
|vestment this year and that the Govern- 
ment’s target of bringing inflation down to 
single figues will be achieved. The annual 
| rate of price rises (12 per cent at the end of 
1977) is almost certain to come down fur- 
ther because of the success of the previous 
year’s incomes policy (bringing wage rises 
down to under 9 per cent) and as a result of 
the strength of the pound, which is reducing 
‘the “imported” content of inflation. 
The unanswered questions are 
whether output will rise — and whether any 
rise will be sustained. In theory it should, 
because it is expected that there will be a 
_rise of at least 3 per cent in consumer 
spending. The Government cut taxes in 
1977 and is planning further cuts of £2 
‘billion in the forthcoming April budget. This 
will create more spending power at a time 
| when price rises are expected to drop below 
_the level of wage-increases under the more 
permissive Stage Three of the Govern- 
‘ment’s policy for incomes, thereby putting 
more money in people’s pockets. 

Thus, unless there is an unexpected 
decision by people in Britain to save this 
extra money, the scene is set for a small 
consumer boom, which ought to create a 
fresh demand for goods that would start 
» Britain’s factories rolling again. But that 
presumes that the extra cash will not be 
‘spent on imports, which brings us to the 
economists’ worst fear —that North Sea oil, 
instead of being an unqualified benefit, will 
y actually reduce the country’s manu- 
-facturing-base still further. 
| The argument runs something like 
this: Because of North Sea oil, the Govern- 

ment is able to cut taxes in order to stimu- 
late consumer demand. But North Sea oil 
has already helped to restore foreign con- 
fidence in Britain to such a degree that the 
pound has been riding high on the foreign- 
exchange markets. This is very good for the 
balance of payments in the short term, as is 
proved by the fact that Britain’s reserves of 


gold and foreign currencies have more than 
doubled, to $20 billion, making them com- 
parable with the reserves held by Japan. 

But the other consequence of a strong 
exchange-rate is that after a while it makes 
exports dearer and imports cheaper. Thus 
there is a growing fear — already expressed 
by some of Britain’s biggest companies — 
that exports will become more difficult to 
promote at a time when cheaper imports are 
capturing a bigger proportion of domestic 
sales. The result could be a decline in domes- 
tic employment as imports soar. Under such 
circumstances, it would not take much to 
cause the emerging strength of the balance 
of payments to evaporate. 

The argument in refutation is that in 
recent years both Japan and Germany have 
proved that an appreciating currency is no 
bar to improving the general performance of 
the economy. That is true but, it is pointed 
out, the currencies of these countries were 
strong because of industrial efficiency, 
whereas Britain’s is strong mainly because 
it is riding on the crest of an oil-discovery 
that will make it completely self-sufficient 
by 1980. 

The strength of Britain’s currency 
would not matter so much if world trade 
were expanding at a fast pace. But the 
growth of world trade is now below earlier 
expectations, which means that Britain is 
competing for a smaller-than-expected 
world market with a currency that may 
make some of its products less attractive. 

That, of course, is the gloomy picture. 
The truth is that no one knows quite what is 
going to happen, if only because the discov- 
ery of North Sea oil is so unprecedented. 

Most people in Britain believe that oil 
will give Britain a head-start on the rest of 
the world and that it could provide the 
platform for a period of economic growth 
considerably higher than would otherwise 
have been the case. Britain already has very 
large reserves of coal and natural gas (in 
addition to a large nuclear-power program) 
and so, by 1980, will be one of the very few 
industrialized countries to be totally self- 
sufficient in energy. At the very least, this 
ought to remove one of the historical obsta- 
cles to previous growth-plans — the inevita- 
ble arrival of a balance-of-payments crisis 
after a period of expansion. The Govern- 
ment — surprisingly for a Labour adminis- 
tration —is also keeping a tight control on 
monetary policy and is retaining as a cen- 
tral plank of its policy the control of in- 
flation. Britain still has numerous 
industrial problems to solve, but the arrival 
of North Sea oil at least provides a gilt-edged 
background in which to solve them. The 
“British Disease” may yet turn out to be 
curable. 


Emerging strength 


of balance 
of payments 
could evaporate 
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Sense of unity 
has pervaded 
as new form 
of nationalism 


Brazil's pursuit of greatness 
affects relations with Canada 


By Jim Guy 


Brazil is a land of the future. In its quest for 
greatness it has evolved a nation of inte- 
grated races that seems the future image of 
mankind. What immediately strikes the 
observer of this multiracial society is the 
way Brazilians give complete social recog- 
nition to the most fundamental biological 
fact of human existence: that there is only 
one human species, to which all races be- 
long. Indeed, its generally relaxed attitudes 
on race distinguish Brazilian society from 
the many caste-like social rigidities and 
hostilities that often characterize the North 
American and European societies. 

Since the early Sixties, a sense of unity 
has pervaded the country as a new form of 
nationalism, possessing both political and 
economic dimensions. Brazil now looks 
beyond the Western hemisphere in pursuit 
of one foreign-policy objective: national 
prominence as a world power. Certainly the 
echo of Brazil’s vaunted “economic miracle” 
is now being heard at the global level as well 
as in the hemisphere. 

Unlike many of its less-fortunate 
neighbours, Brazil is not condemned to 
remain an exporter of primary products or 
to cling to import-substituting industri- 
alization as the sole paths to modernization. 
In fact, Brazil’s economic growth has been 
so remarkable that it now extends aid to 
poorer Latin American states. And accom- 
panying the aid goes the undisputed mes- 
sage that Brazil has acquired a new self- 
respect and international status. 

Brazil dwarfs its regional neighbours 
in size, population and gross national 
product. It is the largest country in Latin 
America, equal in size and population to the 
rest of the South American continent. It has 
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| 
approximately 50 times the population of | 
Panama and Costa Rica combined and its 
gross national product is about 60 times that | 
of Paraguay. Furthermore, its potential as. 
the ascendant power in the region, with its . 
politically-articulated “manifest destiny”, | 
makes Brazil a priority item on the foreign- — 
policy agenda of every hemispheric state — 
and Canada is no exception. | 


Attraction | 
Canada’s attraction to Brazil has been 
based on status, similar patterns of eco- | 
nomic development and the economic po- | 
tential of that country. For the Trudeau | 
Government, Brazil’s status is not only 
“ascribed” on the basis of its size and popu- | 
lation but also “achieved” in relation to. 
economic growth and political presence. | 
Since the 1964 coup, which clearly marked | 
the entrenchment of “praetorian”’ rule, | 
leaders of the regime have advanced their 
ambitions to make Brazil a world power, | 
pursuing an active, visible foreign policy not | 
only in Latin America but in Africa and. 
Western Europe as well. Canada has given | 
formal recognition to the tangible elements | 
of Brazil’s power — its population (which | 
passed the 100-million mark in 1972), its’ 
territory (fifth-largest in the world, at. 
8,511,965 square kilometres), its agricul- 
tural resources (world’s leading producer of | 
coffee and sugar cane) and its industrial 
capacity (Brazil accounts for 30 per cent of ‘ 
Latin America’s total manufacturing out: 
put). During a ministerial mission to Brazil. 
in January 1977, External Affairs Minister | 
Don Jamieson made specific reference to. 
Brazil’s status in a speech in Sao Paulo: | 
You should know that we attach a high 
priority to our relations with Brazil. In 
fact, there is no country in Latin America. 
that is more important to us than you 
...you, with your gigantic size and your ' 
population of 110 million, are surely 
destined to become one of the major 
powers of the world. : 
Brazil’s increasing status will continue . 
to arouse Canadian interest in the political | 
and economic future of that country. If the’ 


rudeau Government’s foreign-policy 
“Third Option” continues to have any valid- 
ity at all in the determination of Canada’s 
trade and alliance behaviour, a partnership 
between Canada and Brazil could be seen as 
a winning coalition to balance the economic 
power of the United States in the Western 
hemisphere. 

As federal systems of government, 
Canada and Brazil have common goals. 
They must concern themselves with re- 
gional economic disparities covering vast 
territories that must be developed if mod- 
ernization and urbanization are to take 
place evenly and equitably. In his book 
_Gringos From the Far North, Professor 
Ogelsby describes Canada’s Northwest 
Territories and Brazil’s Mato Grosso and 
Amazon basin as empty hinterlands waiting 
‘to be developed. The common interests of 
the two countries are illustrated by Brazil’s 
huge development ambitions in the Amazon 
region and Canada’s gigantic goals in the 
Arctic, which will require similar orient- 
ations of national interest. 

Brazil and Canada share common agri- 
cultural problems. Though there are many 
geographical and crop dissimilarities be- 
tween the two countries, both must aim at 
efficiency in farm-management, trans- 
portation, livestock-raising and plant- 
breeding. Over 25 per cent of their gross 
national products and their employment of 
labour is generated for both countries by the 
exporting of food and agricultural products. 


Potential recognized 
The economic potential of Brazil was recog- 
nized early in Canada’s history and has 
continued to attract government and non- 
government interest in investment. Cana- 
da’s corporate presence in Brazil dates from 
the last century. Today companies such as 
Brascan Ltd, Alean Aluminum Ltd, Massey- 
Ferguson, and John Labatt Ltd are just a 
few of the many corporations involved in the 
Brazilian economy. The Canada-Brazil 
Joint Committee was formed in June 1976 
to foster the development of joint ventures, 
trade and investment opportunities. The 
“ederally-incorporated Brazil-Canada 
Chamber of Commerce disseminates 
nformation about both countries in Cana- 
ja. Brazil’s generally favourable economic 
outlook provides Canadian exporters with 
*onsiderable reason for long-term optimism 
*egarding the sale of agricultural and indus- 
‘rial machinery, as well as the provision of 
echnical and consulting services. 

The dramatic expansion of Canada’s 
‘elations with Brazil over the past eight 
vears has been due chiefly to Brazil’s strong 
ind steady economic growth. By 1975, Bra- 
sil’s gross national product occupied tenth 


place in the world, at $93.103 billion, just 
below that of ninth-place Canada, with 
$136.57 billion. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment’s Second National Development Plan 
aims at a GNP of $125 billion by 1979. This 
is acredible projection in the light of Brazil’s 
increase in real growth, which averaged 9.2 
per cent between 1969 and 1976. This re- 
markable rate of growth must be balanced 
against the severe blow dealt the inter- 
national economy in 1974 by the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum-Exporting Countries 
when it raised the price of oil. But in fact the 
economic policies of the military regime 
have contributed immensely towards sus- 
taining an incremental growth-level. This, 
coupled with the fact that Brazilians have 
accepted the need to devalue their currency, 
has encouraged a more optimistic view of 
the economy. And the Government has 
adopted the practice of frequent small 
devaluations, thus rendering it unprofitable 
to speculate against the cruziero. 

In 1976, Canada exported $324.4 mil- 
lion, just over 20 per cent of its total sales, to 
Latin America. Canada accounts for a rela- 
tively small share of Brazil’s imports — just 
over 2 per cent of the market compared to 28 
per cent for the United States, 14 per cent 
for West Germany and 10 per cent for 
Japan. What is noteworthy about Canadian 
sales to Brazil is the upward trend pattern, 
which increased over 600 per cent in just 
eight years. Over 70 per cent of Canadian 
exports to Brazil are agricultural and fabri- 
cated commodities. In 1976, the major 
commodity exports were wheat ($164.7 
million), newsprint ($23.9 million), aircraft 
engines ($12 million), potash ($11.8 mil- 
lion), aluminum ($10.7 million) and elec- 
trical equipment ($10.5 million). 

Canada imported Brazilian products 
worth $162.5 million, consisting mainly of 
motor-vehicle engines ($37.7 million), cof- 
fee ($28.9 million) and cocoa and chocolate 
($9.3 million). The Canadian Government 
has consistently recorded a trade surplus 
with Brazil. Since 1969 this balance has 
averaged $75.5 million. 

The latest statistics on Canada’s direct 
foreign investment abroad show Brazil with 
a total of $1,074 billion in 1975, second only 
to the United States as a recipient of net 
capital outflows. This represented nearly 90 
per cent of the $1,234 billion invested by 
Canada in South and Central America, 
which made Canada the fourth-largest 
international investor in Brazil. Investment 
priorities are currently shifting to the agri- 
cultural sector and to the desire to reduce 
the country’s need for imported oil. The 
Cerrado of Brazil offers a vast potential for 
investment in food production. And Pet- 
robras, the government oil corporation, has 
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Violations 

of human rights 
criticized 

by United States 


accelerated the signing of risk contracts for 
exploration with foreign oil companies. 

Brazil presents to the potential Cana- 
dian investor and entrepreneur a com- 
bination of a huge, dynamic domestic 
market, ready access to technical and man- 
agerial expertise, a boundless supply of 
productive labour and a wealth of natural 
resources. It is not an exaggeration to claim 
that the Brazilian economy is normally one 
of boom conditions, regardless of the eco- 
nomic situation in the rest of the world or of 
the political situation in Brazil itself. The 
old Brazilian saying that “the country grows 
at night, while the politicians are sleeping” 
still applies. 


Human rights 

Political development has not accompanied 
Brazil’s economic miracle. Since 1964, suc- 
cessive military leaders have tended to view 
modernization as a purely economic goal 
rather than a political one. As a result, the 
Brazilian army has suspended many consti- 
tutional rights. The power of the labour 
unions has been broken and a substantial 
number of union leaders and “political 
undesirables” have been deprived of their 
political rights judged by any standards of 
government — authoritarian, totalitarian or 
other. This is not to mention the many 
atrocities committed by the military regime 
against Brazil’s native Indians. 

In the United States, the Carter Ad- 
ministration has openly criticized Brazil’s 
dictatorial methods and its violation of basic 
human rights. President Carter seems to 
have made the issue of human rights a key 
factor in his Administration’s approach to 
the distribution of military aid. Already U.S. 
military assistance in a variety of forms to 
Argentina, Chile and Uruguay has been 
reduced. It is significant that the U.S. has 
made its position clear to the Brazilian 
Government notwithstanding the im- 
portant volume of trade that exists between 
the two countries. 

The Trudeau Government has re- 
mained silent on this question despite fla- 
grant violations of human rights in Brazil. 
To date, Canada has tended to be inconsis- 
tently responsive on the issue of human 
rights on the international scene. In Decem- 
ber 1977, it took economic measures against 
South Africa over apartheid and before that 
was instrumental in persuading members of 
the Commonwealth to expel South Africa. 
Yet Canada has not reacted effectively to 
instances of the suppression of human 
rights in Brazil and other countries of Latin 
America. Of course it is difficult for any 
government to establish clear directives as 
to those nations that qualify for trade sanc- 
tions or diplomatic pressure and those that 
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do not. But Canada has built much of its | 
external reputation on the recognition of 
human rights, and in this case the Trudeau 
Government would be in agreement with | 
the Carter Administration on a human-. 
rights policy in the Western hemisphere. 
The Canadian Government should. 
break its silence and express its concern to 
the Brazilian authorities on behalf of those | 
who have been unjustly treated by the. 
military regime. As a permanent observer to 
the Organization of American States, Can- 
ada should seek to participate in the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights, | 
which undertakes to investigate violations 
in the hemisphere. This step would intensify 
international pressure and add consid- 
erable legitimacy to Canada’s growing posi- » 
tion in the inter-American system. | 
It seems probable that, in the years | 
ahead, Canada’s economic associations with | 
all of Latin America will increase. This. 
probability, coupled with what now appears | 
to be a shift in Canadian foreign policy 
towards greater hemispheric assimilation, 
may be expected to result in a more articu- 
late political role for Canada in relation to’ 
the Latin countries of the region. Canada’s’ 
new commitments to the national devel- | 
opment goals of these countries through its 
contributions to the Inter-American Devel- ' 
opment Bank and its bilateral project-. 
assistance programs all serve to stimulate a | 
more enduring foreign-policy adaptation in| 
the hemisphere. In the light of such adapta- | 
tion, the conduct of “Giant Brazil” should 
not go unnoticed by Canada’s decision- 
makers. Given the experience and con- 
fidence Canada has acquired in its dealings 
with Europe and the Commonwealth, it 
should no longer refrain from asserting its’ 
national values in its dealings with Brazil. 
New influence 
Brazil is now regarded as an important new 
influence in the current balance-of-power 
system and must be included in the inter-, 
national equation of power along with the | 
United States, the Soviet Union, China, 
Japan and Western Europe. There is no 
question that Canada has accepted this, 
change in Brazil’s status. The extention of 
Canada’s relations with Brazil is also associ- | 
ated with the growing recognition by the 
Department of External Affairs that Can: 
ada will in future be inextricably linked ina 
partnership with the nations comprising the 
inter-American system. Thus the factors. 
that are bringing Canada into closer associ: 
ation with Brazil will inevitably serve tc | 
increase the intensity of its total relations, 
with all of the nations of Latin America. | 
What should be learnt from Brazil if) 
that, despite its rapid socio- econo 


Bree, it continues realistically to classify 
itself as a “developing” rather than “devel- 
oped” nation. And whether one likes to 
admit it or not, so is Canada. In many ways, 
Canada is truly an ‘‘affluent under- 
developed nation”. As John Harbron points 
out in his new book Canada Without Quebec: 
If Canada is going to define long-range 
plans to serve her domestic needs, she will 
have an excellent model in Brazil — an- 
other huge western nation which, like 
Canada, is searching for new directions, 
although admittedly under the unsavory 
rule of its army and conservative tech- 
nocrats. The recent spectacular growth of 
Brazil as an export nation demonstrates 
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Public influence on policy 


the effectiveness of a strong economic 
strategy. 

Canada-Brazil relations demonstrate a 
growing awareness on the part of Canadian 
makers of foreign policy that the Latin 
nations situated in the Western hemisphere 
share a common concern with development 
and can co-operate with Canada in resolving 
mutual political and economic problems. In 
future, Canada’s external policies will have 
to reflect a more realistic appraisal of its 
ability to accomplish specific national 
objectives. But the main conclusion to be 
drawn here is that Canada’s promotion- 
al ties with Brazil are a step in the right 
direction. 


Does Don Jamieson read 
all those letters you write? 


By Donald Page 


We cannot expect to build a structure of co-operation that 
i will prove solid unless it involves our people and unless 
they identify their interests with it. 


We also accept the right, in Canada as elsewhere, of 
individual citizens to concern themselves with these 


matters and to enter into a dialogue with their 
governments where precept and practice appear to 


diverge. 


for anyone reading these statements in the 
opening Canadian speech of October 6, 
1977, to the Belgrade follow-up meeting to 
 -he Helsinki Conference on Security and Co- 
dperation in Europe, there is no question 
shat the public is expected to play a role in 
che making and implementation of foreign 
dolicy. The old distinction between domestic 
ind international concerns are becoming 
)lurred and human rights are now consid- 
‘red part of the legitimate diplomatic bag- 
tage, not because states want to interfere in 
he affairs of other states but because people 
*verywhere are finding it more difficult, if 
1ot impossible, to be indifferent to the 
lenial of human rights. 
_ Although the publicity given to human 
ights has accentuated this transnational 
oncern with the problems of others, the 
rowing public awareness goes beyond the 


purely human ones to embrace most multi- 
lateral issues. Acquisition of seal-pelts on 
the ice-flows, manganese nodules on the 
deep sea-bed and foreign-satellite debris 
have illustrated the point that almost every 
domestic issue has an international projec- 
tion and, equally important, almost every 
international happening affects in some 
way the management of domestic concerns. 
Since Canadian foreign policy has become 
increasingly “the extension abroad of na- 
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Insistence 

on firm stand 
on human rights 
at Belgrade 


tional policies”, the opportunities for inter- 
ested members of the public to become 
involved in the policymaking process have 
also proliferated, but without doing much to 
dispel the pervasive cynicism of the watch- 
ful public as to whether their views are 
really wanted in Ottawa or have any effect. 
Were the nine paragraphs devoted to the 
importance of public opinion in the seven- 
page Belgrade speech of 29 paragraphs 
mere window-dressing for the audiences 
back home or did they represent what Cana- 
dians were demanding from the inter- 
national market-place of give-and-take 
diplomacy? 


Traditional ingredients 

The CSCE case is an interesting one because 
it encompasses all the traditional ingredi- 
ents for arousing public interest. Well- 
organized Eastern European ethnic groups 
have a compelling personal interest in 
family-reunification, and in conditions, 
especially those affecting travel, in their 
former homelands. Moreover, prominent 
and outspoken Soviet dissidents have en- 
couraged a variety of humanitarian, civil- 
liberties and religious groups to make repre- 
sentations to the Canadian Government. 
The result has been an unusually sustained 
public interest in the issues. Between the 
opening of the preparatory meeting of the 
CSCE in June 1977 and the presentation of 
the Canadian speech, the Department of 
External Affairs clipped 36 articles and 
editorials from 13 Canadian dailies and 
received 3,340 letters, either directly or 
through third parties, about human-rights 
issues in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. Though some clearly were inspired 
by the local activities of Amnesty Inter- 
national and of church and ethnic groups, 
the representations arrived from all parts of 
Canada and, in general, insisted that the 
Government take a firm stand on human 
rights and humanitarian questions at Bel- 
grade. It was clear from these letters and 
articles, and from meetings with a few 
academics and interest groups, that Canada 
would be wise to warn the delegates at 
Belgrade that “the factor of credibility could 
be crucial to public support for détente in 
Canada”. In this case, however, as so often 
in multilateral negotiations in which Can- 
ada has little leverage, the credibility factor 
is ultimately beyond its grasp. But failure to 
achieve was not failure to present, and the 
next challenge for the interest groups is the 
development of a new set of policy recom- 
mendations and means of implementation 
that will meet the realities of or- 
ganizational, international and other do- 
mestic constraints experienced in this 
round of diplomatic encounters. For, within 
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most amalgams of policy considerations and: 
constraints, the public sectors can play, an 
sometimes have played, a useful role that 
deserves to be known and appreciated if a 
mutually-constructive dialogue is to evolve 
between the policy-makers and the alert 
public. 
In direct representation, the written 
dialogue is the means most often used by 
individual members of the attentive or. 
concerned public. In the early Seventies, the. 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. | 
received annually just over 6,000 written, 
representations on all matters affecting! 
Canada’s external relations. The year 1973: 
saw Canadians swept by a letters-to-the- 
editor craze that had its impact on External 
Affairs as well, since 10,467 written repre- 
sentations were received that year and a 
slightly higher total the year after, before 
descending to the present plateau of approx- f 
imately 7,000 a year (actually 7,456 in 1976: 
and 7,056 in 1977). These totals cover only 
those representations that reached the 
Department through the Minister’s Office: 
No effort is made to tabulate collectively the 
representations sent directly to civil ser:, 
vants. An analysis of the Minister’s de: 
partmental correspondence for 1977 shows. 
that 40 per cent were simple requests for 
information, most of which went directly tc 
the Information Services Division or the, 
operational divisions and 7 per cent dealy| 
with consular assistance, of which the De’ 
partment now handles more than half ‘| 
million cases a year. The policy-orientec 
subjects that attracted the most attentior } 
on a monthly basis were economic suppor’ 
for Chile (87 — May), protest against Sovie’ 
Matzah import restrictions (84 — March | 
and support for a Canadian call for enquiry 
into Uganda (73 — March, and 111 — April), 
Written representations usually taki 
the form of personal letters, multiple-signa | 
ture letters, petitions, and various forms 0 
organized write-ins (coupons are not in| 
cluded in the above totals). Of these thy 
most effective would be a personal lette | 
that succinctly, in not more than two type 
written pages, addresses itself to thre’ 
issues: (a) what the problem is; (b) wha’ 
should be done about it; and (c) why some, 
thing should be done now or why it demand | 
an immediate place in departmental prior 
ities. Obviously the Minister cannot person. 
ally respond to every letter, but he does hav 
the opportunity to see statistics on th. 
correspondence and to read individual let 
ters and responses. From a policymakin | 
point of view, the most important fact is tha | 
the reply to every serious letter must b’ 
drafted by the very desk officer responaaal 
for the daily monitoring of that policy ares , 
This means that the officer responsible fol 


making the policy recommendations in the 
first place must also draft answers, thereby 
acknowledging a letter that can be a fertile 
source of new ideas or new perspectives. 
Other forms of written representation have 
less impact because it is recognized that too 
often signatures are appended to a docu- 
_ment out of deference to the personal friend- 
ship of the promoter rather than out of a 
real understanding of and concern with the 
issue. Moreover the “whereas — therefore’”’ 
protests seldom provide the policymaker 
with any indication beyond generalities of 
what subsequent policy should be if the 
recommended action is followed. A nation- 
_ally-based but not obviously orchestrated 
_ expression of views in personal letters can 
_carry the weight of the concerned public, but 
the Department is seldom the recipient of 
| such united expressions. 
| 
| Human rights 
Taken apart from other forms of repre- 
_ sentation of individual opinion, the most 
_ effective policy-directed letter-writing has 
been in the field of specific human-rights 
violations and family-reunification, per- 
_haps because the Government has a better 
chance of rectifying individual abuses and 
aberrations in a state’s normal functioning 
in the human-rights field than when an 
_alteration is sought in the very basis of 
_another society’s traditions or laws. Natu- 
rally, the Canadian case will be strongest 
when the offence is blatant and other states 
‘add their weight to the protest. A recent 
_case is that of Soviet dissident Anatoly 
-Shcharansky, who, on March 15, 1977, was 
_arrested as a result of his activities with the 
‘Moscow group monitoring the imple- 
‘mentation of the Helsinki Final Act. From 
June to December 1977, the Department 
“received 35 requests for the granting of 
asylum in Canada, and 57 Parliamentarians 
sent a protest telegram to Brezhnev. Citing 
these representations and the fact that 
| Shcharansky had relatives in Canada, Ca- 
+ nadian officials told the Soviet Union that 
Canada would grant him landed-immigrant 
Status. In the meantime, the Department 
has continued to receive a steady flow of 
‘representations concerning Shcharansky — 
45 in January and 61 in February. Not all 
cases are so easy to follow through on, owing 
to the intricacy of foreign laws and compli- 
cated family entanglements that concerned 
Canadians are often not aware of at the time 
they make requests. When success is not 
quickly apparent, frustrated individuals 
may take their case to the public in the hope 
of mounting a formidable protest that will 
persuade the Government to make a public 
protest. The choice between private or 
public diplomacy is not an easy one, and 
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cases in which public pressure has caused a 
hardening of attitudes in foreign capitals 
rather than a meeting of minds are not 
unknown, since no government wishes to be 
accused of bowing to the whims of a foreign 
public. 

Letters are often received on both sides 
of broader policy matters, as in the case of 
Canadian policy on recognition of the new 
Chilean Government and the admission of 
refugees during the winter of 1973-74. In 
December 1977 and January 1978, the 
written representations supporting the new 
South African policy were offset by 82 in 
disagreement. In cases such as these, obvi- 
ously, the size and balance of the written 
representations would suggest that the 
Government look elsewhere for any decisive 
expression of public opinion. In any year, the 
vast majority of letters received do not show 
much concentration as to subject-matter. 
For example, in October 1977, the mailbag 
included single letters on Canada’s attitude 
on Walvis Bay, a protest against the visit of 
Nkomo to Canada, a request for assistance 
in recovering money from a Romanian 
bank, a proposal for a Senegalese art ex- 
hibition in Canada, a demand for release of 
unionists imprisoned in Ecuador and a 
request for an emergency food shipment to 
Vietnam. 

Apart from Canada’s Rhodesian and 
South African policies, the only policy areas 
attracting more than ten representations 
were the Young Leaders ’77 program and 
Canada’s abstention in a vote in the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization over 
observer status for the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. Their impact is a variable 
dependent upon a curious undefined bal- 
ance of the quality, quantity and status of 
the purveyors of opinions that changes with 
each issue and each set of decision-makers. 
Certainly, in individual human-rights cases 
Government action would not always follow 
without a show of public interest. One of the 
best examples of the Department’s sensi- 
tivity in this area was the protest by the 
Canadian Government to the Zambian Gov- 
ernment after two Canadian girls were shot 
and killed while swimming in the Victoria 
Falls region in May 1973. The widespread 
Canadian public reaction to this case made 
an official protest to President Kuanda 
more meaningful because it had the cred- 
ibility that is usually essential in persuading 
foreign governments to acknowledge pro- 
tests. Another successful letter-writing 
impact on policy occurred in 1974, when, as 
a result of the number of letters received 
following a series of W5television programs 
about mass starvation in Ethiopia, the 
Government decided to increase its emer- 
gency aid commitment. 
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More recently, the flow of letters in 
1976-1977 about conditions in Chile encour- 
aged the Canadian Government to consider 
authorizing 5,360 Chilean refugees to make 
their permanent homes in Canada, since, 
through normal diplomatic channels, repre- 
sentations against the violation of human 
rights in Chile were having no effect. Even 
in these cases, however, decisive action took 
place only after the Government decided 
that it was in Canada’s interest, and within 
its capacity, to do so, for this is the ultimate 
decision-making mandate given toa respon- 
sible democratic government by the 
electorate. 

Most written representations on broad 
policy areas are accompanied by repre- 
sentations from interest and pressure 
groups through the medium of meetings 
with the Minister and officials. The interest 
group is usually a legal, professionally or 
idealogically homogenous, entity with a 
variety of foreign-policy interests (such as a 
church, a union or a business group), while 
the pressure group is usually formed for a 
specific short-term purpose. Interest groups 
can usually make a formidable repre- 
sentation but may not carry their views if 
they become victims of their own fragmen- 
tation, as in the cases of the churches over 
the provision of assistance to Biafra and of 
the academics in their views on continued 
Canadian participation in NATO. 


Brief existence 

Pressure groups usually have a brief exist- 
ence associated with a specific international 
event and can be most effective when they 
see their pet idea in the context of total 
Canadian policy and capability. For exam- 
ple, it was impossible to act upon pressure- 
group demands in the Sixties for official 
condemnation of the violation of human 
rights in South Vietnam and South Korea 
without also considering violations in North 
Vietnam and North Korea. Any protest 
against the violation of human rights that is 
to be credible at home and abroad must be 
universal, reflect a single standard, and not 
be selective according to the violator’s 
political system or beliefs; otherwise it 
becomes a political rather than human- 
rights protest, involving a different set of 
evaluative criteria. 

The interchange of ideas between the 
Department and major interest groups is 
almost continuous as the Minister and his 
officials often attend the national gather- 
ings of such groups as speakers, panelists 
and observers when foreign-policy issues 
are on the agenda. In the past year, De- 
partmental representatives have par- 
ticipated in over 100 meetings with such 
diverse groups as the Association of Cana- 
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dian Slavists, the Evangelical Fellowship of | 
Canada, the Canadian Business and Indus- 
try International Advisory Committee, 
Rotary International and the Canadian 
Association of Young Political Leaders. In 
each of these dialogues, the organization 
has an opportunity to learn, discuss and | 
present views on international issues of 
concern to Canada. When the Department 
does not have the opportunity to hear or 
read the views of certain attentive sections 
of the public, invitations have been ex- 
tended for meetings in Ottawa. For exam- | 
ple, ten academic experts on disarmament | 
were recently invited to Ottawa to present 
their views on what Canadian policy should | 
be at the forthcoming special disarmament | 
conference of the United Nations. | 


Seminar | 
The receptivity of the Department to this — 
kind of dialogue was illustrated by the. 
Minister’s attendance on March 16, 1977, at | 
a human-rights seminar sponsored by the | 
Canadian Council of Churches and the) 
Canadian Council of Catholic Bishops. For 
several years, certain religious denomi- | 
nations have been suggesting to the Govern- 
ment that economic, as opposed to food, aid | 
be suspended to any state violating human | 
rights. The question is a difficult one when it | 
comes to deciding whether the benefits of a |. 
Canadian-financed irrigation scheme go) 
more directly to the people or the govern- | 
ment that refuses to protect the human: 
rights of its citizens. After discussing the’ 
constraints and opportunities for action in |, 
such cases, the Minister concluded: “I have 
an open mind on this subject. I am prepared | 
to consider possible courses of action avail- , 
able to us if I can be convinced that such 
action will prove effective.” If the attentive. 
public can demonstrate, as the bureaucrats | 
themselves must do, that a specific Cana- 
dian action will be effective and appropriate | 
in the existing international environment, |, 
the opportunity for influencing policy imple- | 
mentation does, in fact, exist. In addition, ‘ 
there has been a host of interest groups that. 
have participated directly in policymaking 
and conference diplomacy through mem- 
bership in the Canadian delegations to. 
international conferences dealing with 
clusters of functional and economic issues. 
Some interest groups have recently 
developed very effective means of mobi- 
lizing widespread public support for the, 
purpose of making their views known to the. 
Government. One of the best known of these’ 
organizations is GATT-Fly, an inter-church | 
initiative for an alternative trade policy. 
GATT-Fly has made its presence felt at’ 
recent UNCTAD conferences through its: 
consistent support of the position taken by’ 


e Group of 77 as expressed in the New 
ternational Economic Order and its em- 
phasis on the progressive development of 
self-reliant countries that could enter the 
global economy on terms favourable to 
themselves. At the UN Food Conference in 
Rome, they presented a challenge to official 
Government policy that could not be ignored 


_ because of their capacity to mobilize effect- 
' ively and quickly public support back home. 


Likewise, interest groups themselves claim 
that they have had a profound influence on 
Habitat and on the cancellation of the pro- 
posed 1975 UN Crime Conference in 
Toronto. 

The new Canadian South African 
trade policy is but one example of how 
combined letter-writing and interest-group 
pressure has had an influence on the policy- 
makers. For some time now, the De- 
partment has found it increasingly difficult 
to justify before religious and pressure 
groups the use of Canadian tax dollars for 
the promotion of trade and industry with a 
country whose policy of apartheid it publicly 
condemms. Canadian policy in South Africa 


was the subject of 132 written repre- 


' 


sentations in 1976 and 256 in 1977. If it had 


| not been for these, along with press and 
_ parliamentary demands for a change in 
_ policy, itis doubtful that the issue of a policy 


change would have been raised by External 


Affairs, and even now the strength and 


implementation of the proposed changes 
may rest in the balance, for that elusive 
public, and equally elusive opinion, are split 
between the churches and humanitarian 
groups, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
those persons who are concerned about the 
economic impact on Canada and those who 
fear Communist domination of southern 
Africa. 

Although the recent Sadat-Begin- 
Dayan efforts at wooing selected American 
publics prove that public diplomacy is very 
much alive, public opinion cannot be iso- 
lated or given any pre-eminence among the 
decision-making factors. Neither the de- 
partmental files nor the testimony of any 
two policy-makers dealing with the same 
subject can yield much evidence for the 
existence of any consistent empirical re- 
lation between public opinion and the beha- 
viour of governments. Furthermore, the va- 
riations simply defy the best efforts of the 
model-builders on policy-formulation. Pres- 
sures and constraints emanating from 
external and organizational environments 
have their countervailing influences, as do 
other domestic considerations such as infla- 
tion and jurisdiction. Yet Canadian policy- 
makers, by virtue of their political connec- 
tions if not their democratic heritage, spend 
considerable time and money ascertaining 
what the public wants or can be educated to 
accept. While it may not always be easy for 


Examples of written policy-related representations to 
External Affairs in 1977 


FEB APRIL 


_ Arms embargo against South 


_ Africa 70 
Death of Anna Mae Aquash 38 
Law of the sea and 200-mile limit 35 

Canada’s policy on Arab boycott 4 

| Maritime boundaries 2 

Garrison Diversion 17 

| Cultural affairs 33 

Objection to Canadian assistance to 
Cuba 0 

| Steve Biko 0 

| Urge Canada to press UN enquiry 
into Ugandan affairs 0 


Support for Canadian call for 


JAN MARCH MAY JULY SEPT NOV 
JUNE AUG OCT DEC TOTAL 

59 12 3 1 1 134 
ce 1 0 0 0 50 

7 2 2 2 0 48 

50 4 0 0 0 125 
2 6 8 0 0 18 

3 0 2 0 0 22 
48 25 0 43 39 188 
6 0 0 0 0 6 

0 0 0 10 0 10 
67 13 0 0 0 80 
184 6 0 0 0 190 


Uganda enquiry 0 


Variations 


defy efforts 
of model-builders 


Serious challenge 
to survival 

of responsible 
government 


the diplomat reared in the aristocratic tra- 
dition to accept the public’s intrusion into 
his private domain, the advent of interna- 
tionally-conscious participating democrats 
leaves him no alternative. Never in the his- 
tory of Canada have there existed so many 
opportunities for attentive citizens to play a 
part in the dialogue concerning the making 
and implementation of foreign policy that 
must remain the heart of the democratic 
system. The conveying of views to External 
Affairs is not limited to the means of direct 


representation discussed here, but also in- 


volves the indirect channels provided by | 
the various information media, by Parlia- 
ment and by other domestic governments. 
When such opinions are recognized as legi- 
timate, informed, clearly-defined and func- 
tionally manageable in the international 


arena and within the totality of Canadian — 
Government priorities, the dialogue on po- | 
licy will work best, and its results will be in © 


every diplomatic bag. 


Responsible government 
and foreign policy 


by Denis Stairs 


International politics used to be “high”. It 
dealt mainly, that is, with politico-security 
issues — with alliances, peace-keeping, col- 
lective security, arms control and the re- 
lated mechanics of peace and war. But 
increasingly, in recent times, it has come to 
deal with other matters as well, at once 
more common and more complex. The con- 
sumption of energy, the proliferation of 
peoples, the maldistribution of food, the 
depletion of resources, the pollution of 
environments, the misallocation of wealth — 
such problems now invade the agenda of 
world affairs with an urgency no modern 
statesman can afford to ignore. 

The importance of these issues, more- 
over, is matched by their intractability. 
Perhaps they ought not to be further compli- 
cated by casual reflection from an ivory 
tower. Nonetheless, there is evidence that 
their rapid growth may eventualy 
strengthen an already serious challenge to 
the survival of the constitutional principles 
and practices of “responsible government’ 
as these have been developd in Western 
parliamentary systems. If so, the problem 
may warrant at least preliminary specu- 
lative examination. The difficulties involved 
are not entirely of international origin — 
they have domestic origins as well — but the 
global element is certainly an aggravating 
factor. It derives partly from the incapac- 


Professor Stairs is amember of the 
Department of Political Science and the 
Centre for Foreign Policy Studies at 
Dalhousie University. The views expressed 
here are his own. 
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ities of the policy-making process but even » 


more from a conflict between the require- > 


ments of contemporary world affairs and. 
the premises of the liberal democratic state. | 
The new international agenda —and in | 


particular the increasing volume, complex- _ 
ity and interdependence of the issues from | 


which it is derived — challenges the capacity | 
of the policy-making process, first, by multi- | 
plying the number and variety of govern- | 
ment departments and agencies involved in | 
responding to individual problems and, 
secondly, by accentuating the technical 
obscurities of the factors that must be taken | 


into account in the making of policy ‘ 


decisions. 


Great acceleration | 
These are not entirely new phenomena, but © 
in the foreign-policy field there is fairly 


general agreement that they have been | 
greatly accelerated in the past 15 to 20 | 


years. From the point of view of the public. 
service, centainly, they have become famil- — 
iar and pervasive features of modern gov- 
ernment, and have produced an impressive © 
array of visible manifestations. Among 
these are: (1) the constant complaints of | 
public officials that they are unable to get on > 
with their jobs because some other de- 
partment is in the way; (2) the not-uncom- © 
mon spectacle of different agencies of | 
government rushing madly off in opposite | 
directions (in Canada foreign-policy re- 
lations with South Africa are usually the 
textbook example); (3) the substantial 
increase in the number of inter-' 
departmental committees, and the con- | 

| 


stantly-expressed view that still more co- 
ordinating mechanisms are needed; (4) the 
increasing involvement (in Canada es- 
_ pecially) of sub-national levels of govern- 

ment in external affairs; (5) the 
_ lamentations of professional diplomats that 
_ their roles are being usurped by bureau- 
_ cratic interlopers — lamentations supported 
_ by the fact that in the past ten years virtu- 
ally all the diplomatic services of the West- 

ern world, including the Canadian, have 
experienced major, and sometimes un- 
flattering, investigations of their functions; 
and (6) the experimentation of govern- 
_ ments with managerial devices for bringing 

the process under a modicum of centralized 
control — ‘“‘country-programming”’ pro- 
cedures, for example, as well as decision- 
making by reference to long-range object- 
_ ives, elaborate cost-benefit budgeting tech- 
niques, and the rest. The difficulties have 
been accompanied by an intensification of 
the traditional patterns of “in-house’’ poli- 
_ tics. With each new organizational adjust- 
ment, senior officials naturally fear the 
- erosion of their fiefdoms, while officers at a 
lower level hastily recalculate their long- 
range prospects for advancement. 


_ Forced to adapt 
_ Academics, too, have been forced to adapt. 
_ Formerly persuaded that all serious public 
“policy” was the product of the rational 
'calculations of identifiable office- 
holders (an assumption central to the notion 
of “responsible government’’), political 
scientists have come increasingly to believe 
that it results instead from an inertial 
process. With occasional, and sometimes 
dramatic, exceptions, its substances de- 
. rives, it is said, from long trains of compro- 
mises reached in kaleidoscopic successions 
of conflicting committees. The change in the 
_very vocabulary of policy analysis is itself 
_worthy of note. “Decision” having already 
_given way to “output”, the latter is now 
_ replaced by “outcome”, in what amounts to 
a continuing progress towards the final 
removal of identifiable agency. Who, then, is 
“responsible”? No one. The answer sounds 
_ Kafkaesque — but lacks even Kafka’s com- 
_forting presumption of conspiracy. 
The central question, however, for the 
analysis of “responsible government” is the 
condition of the political leadership. At this 
level, the dilemma is clear. If the issues are 
excessively numerous; if their subject- 
matter is technically complex; if their impli- 
cations are uncertain, and apply in the long 
run as well as the short; if they produce 
unpredictable side-effects in other fields at 
home and abroad; and if, in dealing with 
them, a daunting array of conflicting gov- 
-ernmental and constituency interests must 


~— 


be brought into reconciliation —if the issues 
have all these characteristics, how, then, 
can political leaders hope to comprehend, 
much less control, the behaviour of the 
governments they ostensibly lead? And 
how can Parliament, and ultimately the 
“public”, reasonably hold them responsible 
for what they (figuratively) “do”? 

In the foreign-policy field, the most 
visible consequence of this general difficulty 
is that public discussion of concrete issues is 
gradually being driven out by empty slogan- 
eering, one of the purposes of which is to 
convey an impression of control at the helm, 
which does not, in fact, exist. Perhaps the 
most spectacular Canadian example in 
recent years was the set of pamphlets that 
emerged from the foreign policy review, 
with its three basic national aims, its six 
policy themes, its hexagonal depiction of 
“systemic” interactions, and all the rest. 
But evidence of the phenomenon can be 
found as well in the “‘trialectics” of the 
“Third Option” paper on Canada-U.S. re- 
lations, in the somewhat obscurantist fan- 
fare over the “contractual link” with the 
European Economic Community, and in 
much of Canada’s declaratory foreign policy 
elsewhere. 

Its traces can be found, too, in the 
Prime Minister’s repeated declarations in 
the media of the need for a fundamental 
change in public attitudes as a prerequisite 
for coping with the new global crisis. These 
recurrent rhetorical displays can, of course, 
be viewed as no more than the idle reflec- 
tions of a veteran inhabitant of the ivory 
tower on temporary secondment to govern- 
ment office. But, if taken more seriously, 
they can only leave the well-intentioned 
citizen wondering what he is supposed to do 
next. Members of the public service pre- 
sumably experience, on occasion, a similar 
sense of perplexity. 

To be fair to the political leaders, it 
should be conceded at once that in raising 
such questions they have received little 
genuine help from either the “think-tank” 
or university communities, which appear 
themselves to be suffering from a form of 
intellectual “‘overload’’. The problem is 
reflected in their attempt to cope with the 
awesome complexity of current global issues 
by discussing them in biological, ecological, 
or other “systemic” terms. This may have 
some use as a means of gaining access to 
the problem-solving abilities of computers, 
but in the political world it can produce an 
empty rhetoric that intervenes between 
genuine policy choices and needs, on the 
one hand, and public understanding of the 
issues, on the other. 

As long as the object under exam- 
ination is the “external-functions” hexagon 


Political 
leadership 
has received 
little help 
from thinkers 
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Inhibitions 
against taking 
policy risks 


of the foreign-policy review, this probably 
matters very little — though it is possible to 
argue even here that the Cabinet was con- 
vinced that it was making important deci- 
sions even when it was not. But when the 
result is apocalytpic social engineering of 
the sort initiated by the Club of Rome, or 
when the ‘“‘conceptualizations” are con- 
verted for political purpceses into over-sim- 
ple slogans like the “New International 
Economic Order,” or “Spaceship Earth,” or 
the “Global Village,” the effects may be 
much graver. Obviously such flourishes can 
have a constructive long-term effect in 
“sensitizing” attentive publics to important 
issues, and by altering the climate within 
which problems are subjected to debate. 
But to the extent that they also serve as 
substitutes for a genuine understanding of 
cause-and-effect relations, they serve to 
disguise the consequences of substantive 
(as opposed to declaratory) public policies, 
and hence inhibit the development of pre- 
cisely the kind of knowledge required for 
the effective working of “responsible go- 
vernment” processes. 


No substance 

The point of all this is not that the Prime 
Minister is necessarily at fault for engaging 
in “consciousness-raising”’ but otherwise 
vacuous exercises in public education. The 
point is rather that, on many of these global 
questions, neither he nor his colleagues 
have much of substance to offer. They have, 
in other words, no directives to give. This is 
doubtless the result in part of the traditional 
pluralism of their domestic constituency — 
pluralism that inhibits any political lead- 
ership intent upon staying in office from 
taking excessive policy risks. But in a pro- 
found way it seems to derive as well from the 
fact that, even if they were completely free 
of electoral constraints, they still would not 
know what to suggest. Short of a wholesale 
revision of the basic assumptions upon 
which modern industrial and technological 
societies are based, the problems are simply 
too large and too complex to permit them to 
develop clearly-defined policy responses. 
They continue, therefore, to await the out- 
put of a complex machine over which they 
exercise only nominal control, while pur- 
suing in public an increasingly empty and 
charade-like ritual. In the meantime, the 
machine itself is found to be largely incapac- 
itated by the scope and intricacy of many of 
the problems it confronts — not in the sense 
of being unable to act at all (for it does 
produce “actions”’) but in the sense of being 
unable to act with coherence or with an 
understanding of the implications of its 
behaviour. 
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These problems of political leadership ; 
are compounded at the level of Parliament, | 
whose job it is to keep the Cabinet under a 
close and critical scrutiny. The individual 
Member, generally unsupported by a s] 
search staff or other significant sources of } 
independent expertise, cannot begin tol 
grapple with the complexities of the issues. 
Even if he scores a point, it will frequently be: \ 
against a minister who did not himself 
commit the sin of making decisions for 
which he is being held accountable. In some. 
degree, of course, this has always been the | 
case, and the fiction that ministers control | 
in detail what their departments do from 
day to day is a traditional feature of the. 
conventions upon which the the parlia-, 
mentary system has been based. Pre- 
sumably, however, there can come a time. 
when the fiction is so much at odds with 
reality that it can no longer be sustained 
except by the pursuit of unacceptably emu 
rituals. 

The character of the current inte 
national (and domestic) agenda suggests. 
that this situation is now well on the way to’ 
being reached. Under such circumstances, 
the difficulty with Parliament is not, as is 
often alleged, that its members are stupid, 
parochial, corrupt and obstructionist -. 
though this can sometimes be part of the 
problem. The difficulty is that Parliament is, 
grossly overtasked and, as a result, its, 
performance does not measure up. Accord: 
ingly, public servants come to refer to it with 
contempt, journalists desert it in droves 
and its own members grow increasingly, 
despondent with each new demonstration 0}. 
their own impotence. 

Advancing farther down the chain 0: | 
accountability, to the level of the citizen, it 1) 
clear that the problem is here compoundec 
yet again. How could it be otherwise — giver 
the elaborate intricacy of the issues, the 
evidence of public ignorance of such mat 
ters, for example, as the size of CIDA’! 
budget, the character of the questions si 
hotly contested at the CIEC meetings i rF 
Paris, or the implications for Canada of « 
failure to moderate the exploitation 0 
manganese nodules on the ocean floor (t 
say nothing of the secondary and tertiar) 
effects of these developments in other aa 
eas)? This further compounding of th 
problem reflects the inescapable limitation 
of human capacity. | 

The argument, in sum, is that th 
development of each new interaction be i 
tween Canadian and global interests, th 
growth of each new complexity in th’ 
agenda of national and international poli 
tics, and the appearance of each new plu 
ralism in the processes by which publi | 
| 


} 


licy responses are produced together 
ntribute to the erosion of the chain of 


~ accountability that is the central feature of 
any established system of responsible gov- 


ernment. Over the long haul, this may pose a 
serious threat to a type of political regime 
that it has taken thousands of years to 
create, and that flourishes even now in only 
a small part of the globe. 


Principle level 
But the dimensions of the problem go well 
beyond the level of mere managerial and 
technical difficulty. They appear also at the 
level of principle, and in the current context 
are raised in their most obvious form by the 
widely-expressed demands for the creation 
of a “New International Economic Order”. 
Such demands aggravate the situation 
because they entail a series of claims that 
are fundamentally at odds with the con- 
viction that the domestic constituency is the 
community to which political leaders in a 
parliamentary system are ultimately re- 
sponsible. In short, it attacks the very 
foundations of the nation state. 

This is not an original observation, but 
it serves to remind us that thus far in the 


_ Western liberal tradition, with its deeply- 


ingrained conception of the social contract, 


_ no satisfactory political or constitutional 


principle for dealing with the needs of the 
global community has been developed. The 


- essential premise of the liberal-democratic 


state is that political leaders and their 
advisers are in office to serve the interests of 
their constituents, and the central object of 
liberal constitutions is to establish mech- 
anisms for ensuring that, within reasonable 
limits, this responsibility will be met. Un- 
derlying the argument for a New Inter- 
national Economic Order, however, is the 
expectation that policy-makers will in some 
measure be as responsive to the welfare of 


_ peoples outside their national boundaries as 
_ to the welfare of the peoples within — an 


expectation that derives from new condi- 
tions of global interdependence that could 


_ hardly have been envisaged by the political 


theorists of the seventeenth century. The 
conflict of principles that results is direct 
and inescapable. 

Thus far, it would appear that the 


' difficulty has been evaded by resort to one or 


more of three basic strategies, all of which 
have been very evident in the history of 


_ debates on “foreign aid” and “development 


assistance’. The first such strategy (if it can 


_ bejustly called so) has consisted in a de facto 
_ refusal to take the principle of international 


equity seriously at all -whenever, at least, it 
is recognized that doing so would seriously 


| jeopardize a domestic constituency interest. 


If this were done openly, it would amount to 
declaring in simple and explicit terms the 
primacy of the principle of responsible 
government as embodied in the nation-state 
construct. In practice, however, this would 
amount to a wholesale repudiation of com- 
peting, and very powerful, “Samaritan- 
esque” principles of private morality —a 
repudiation that policy-makers and their 
publics alike, to their credit, find it difficult 
to contemplate. The result, therefore, is a 
continuing obfuscation of the issues, often 
with the help of arguments that obscure the 
underlying question of principle by focusing 
on problems of practical implementation 
(e.g., emphasizing the limited “absorptive 
capacity” of potential recipients). 

The second strategy for coping with the 
conflict is to argue that redistributive pro- 
grams are as much in the interests of the 
“donor” as of the recipient, and hence that 
no significant trade-off of “domestic” and 
“foreign” welfare is really involved. Sug- 
gestions, for example, that development- 
assistance is an effective mechanism for 
promoting exports, or winning diplomatic 
friends or maintaining international sta- 
bility over the long term fall into this gen- 
eral category. 

The third strategy for resolving the 
problem — most frequently observable in 
cases of apparently unadulterated altruism 
(e.g., disaster relief) — is to argue that the 
act of national self-abnegation is based on 
an implied, understood, or sometimes even 
explicit, constitutency instruction. Here the 
policy-maker’s dilemma is resolved by the 
claim that while he is in some measure 
promoting the welfare of “foreigners” at the 
expense of his own citizens, he does so with 
the latter’s authorization. 


General limits 
Clearly the effect of the first of the three 
strategies has been to establish general 
limits on the degree of genuine wealth- 
transfer that the developed states have been 
prepared to consider. Even so, the second 
and third strategies have thus far done 
reasonably well in Canada (they have been 
less successful in the United States) in 
sustaining a significantly-expanded pro- 
gram of external assistance. In this, they 
have been greatly assisted by the fact that 
very few Canadians are sufficiently atten- 
tive to the details of the program to under- 
stand how large it actually is, or to observe 
in any direct way such linkages as might 
exist between the government’s collective 
“sacrifice”, on the one hand, and their own 
individual sacrifices, on the other. 

' To put the point another way, the 
complexity of the debate itself makes it very 
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difficult for the ordinary citizen to apply a 
cost-benefit test even if he has the will to do 
so. If one participant in public discussion 
argues that the development-assistance 
program promotes Canadian economic in- 
terests while another claims that these 
interests could be advanced much more 
efficiently by other means and still another 
suggests that the program does not con- 
tribute to the country’s economic prosperity 
at all, how is the ordinary man to decide the 
issue? Without an expenditure of time and 
resources unreasonable to expect even of 
the most conscientious citizen, the task is 
obviously impossible. Except for occasional 
expressions of scepticism by Members of 
Parliament from poorer regions of the coun- 
try (“charity begins at home’), the normal 
response is simply to abandon serious con- 
sideration of the problem and accept what 
the government does as a reasonable (since 
invisible) manifestation of public morality. 
In these circumstances, the government has 
substantial, though certainly not unlimited, 
freedom to respond as it sees fit to the 
demands of the international community. 
It is not clear, however, that burying 
the issue in this way can sustain a major 
response to pressures for a new inter- 
national order, such as would involve a 
genuine and highly-visible redistribution of 
wealth at domestic expense. That this is so is 
demonstrated, for example, by the diffi- 
culties encountered by developing countries 
in their attempt to secure significant con- 
cessions on tariffs. Since the free admission 
of cheap foreign imports (textiles are the 
standard Canadian example) has a direct 
and immediate impact on the previously- 
protected sectors of the domestic constitu- 
ency — an impact whose origins are un- 


ambiguous -, the underlying conflict — 
between domestic and external welfare 
becomes clear and the policy-maker is com- 
pelled to choose. In practice, he has tended 
to choose in favour of the first of the three 
strategies discussed above, thereby ac- 


ceding to the practical requirements of | 


domestic politics and reasserting, by impli- 
cation, the primacy of his commitment to 
the premises of “responsible government.” 


Quite apart, therefore, from the tech- | 


nical and managerial complexities of the 


new international agenda, which create | 


difficulties for the practical conduct of the 
“responsible government” system, we may 
well be reaching a position in which the 
political leadership will be able to respond 
meaningfully to demands for a more equita- 


ble international order only if it violates its | 


domestic social contract and puts the inter- 


ests of “foreigners” ahead of the interests of | 


its own constituents. In practice, the pro- 
cesses of “muddling through” may continue 
to obscure the issue —and of course it will be 


argued, rightly or wrongly, that short-term — 
sacrifices are necessary in the long-term | 
self-interest. But the problem is not a trivial | 
one, and there is nothing in the philosophi- — 
cal underpinnings of Western governmental | 


practice that will make it easy to solve. 


Demands for global economic change | 


thus entail a claim not only against the 
wealth of the developed countries but also 
against the fundamental premises of their 


politics. There may be irony in the obser- | 
vation that, at a time when nationalism — 


appears to be in almost universal favour, its 
principal institutional vehicle, the “sov- 
ereign” nation state, is experiencing, on 


both moral and practical grounds, its most | 
significant challenge to date. 


Primer on Canada’s approach 


to UN disarmament session 


By G.R. Skinner 


In international affairs, arms control and 
disarmament add up to one of the most 
compelling — and intractable — issues of our 
time. How to construct practical measures 
to reduce arms and armed forces while 
maintaining adequate levels of security has 
been the subject of a debate virtually in- 
finite in variation and complexity. The 
existence of nuclear weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction has imposed a 
sense of urgency; and the asymmetrical 
economic and political relations between 
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the developed and developing worlds have : 
also entered into the debate. Much of the 


‘ 
( 


vocabulary of arms control and dis- 
armament is daunting in its technicality 
and, like the debate itself, has sometimes — 
obscured rather than clarified the actual 


impediments to progress — political and | 


\ 
; 


other tensions among states. 

The special session of the United Na- | 
tions General Assembly, which is meeting | 
between May 23 and June 28, 1978, in New | 


York, is not the first, and it is unlikely to be © 


e last, world-wide forum devoted to dis- 
rmament and arms-control issues. Such 


_gatherings have had a long and rather 


uneven history. They represent, however, a 


certain departure from the past. The non- 
aligned countries (most of which belong to 


the Third World, or, at the United Nations, 


the “Group of 77”), have exerted a major 


influence on the agenda of the special ses- 
sion, and were prime movers in its real- 
ization; the decision to hold the gathering is 
the culmination of over ten years of effort, 
beginning with the Belgrade “non-aligned 
summit” of 1961. 


Frustration 

The sense of frustration (and perhaps pow- 
erlessness) shared by many of the non- 
aligned countries towards what they see as 
lack of progress in arresting, or at least 
reducing, the waste inherent in East-West 
military competition (not to mention the 
danger it represents) is very strong. A sense 
of grievance that has been added in recent 
years is evidenced in the extensive debate 
on economic relations between the devel- 
oped and developing countries. Con- 
sequently, many in the Third World regard 
this special session of the UN General 
Assembly (the eighth) as the direct and 


logical extension of the sixth and seventh 
special sessions on the New International 
Economic Order (NIEO). Canada, which 


; 


} 


_ endorsed the call for a special session on 


disarmament, has tended to regard it as an 

opportunity to seek progress in arms control 

and disarmament for their own sake. 
Canada has recognized and supported 


_a broad range of Third World economic 


| ‘ . : 

- objectives, and has, indeed, undertaken a 
_number of initiatives aimed at reducing 
some of the economic causes of tension in 


the North-South relation, as was demon- 
strated not only at the United Nations but 
also by the Canadian contribution to the 


_Conference on International Economic Co- 


operation (CIEC), of which Alan Mac- 
Eachen was co-chairman. Yet, while deeply 
sensitive to Third World concerns, Canada 
has continued to emphasize the security 
aspects of arms-control and disarmament 
_measures, especially in the East-West con- 
text. The process of détente (which has 
‘taken place, by and large, outside the 
United Nations system) is of prime im- 
portance for the successful realization of 
East-West arms control. Equally, should 
progress towards disarmament fail, so ulti- 
mately will détente. The terms, though not 
co-equal, overlap — and the former is the 
touchstone of the latter. 

' In the world community, then, there is 
_a divergence of perspective on the signifi- 
cance and purpose of arms-control and 


disarmament measures. In the East-West 
context, the pursuit of arms control and 
disarmament is an integral part of the 
continuing elaboration of the process of 
détente. There is at least as much emphasis 
placed on negotiating forums, such as SALT 
and MBFR, outside the United Nations 
framework as within it. In the North-South 
context, however, arms control and dis- 
armament, while indeed ends in them- 
selves, are closely associated with the 
economic dimensions of redressing the 
unequal relations between North and South, 
between the First and Third Worlds, and far 
more stress is placed on broadening and 
enhancing the authority of the United 
Nations to deal with arms-control and dis- 
armament matters. 

This being the case, the special session 
will be, in the words, of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, Kurt Wald- 
heim, “in all probability the largest, most 
representative gathering ever convened to 
consider the question of disarmament in all 
its aspects”. 

Despite the enormous range of subject 
matter covered by the special session, 
debate will focus on three broad topics: 
nuclear-arms control, control of con- 
ventional weapons, and negotiating ma- 
chinery. The Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) in effect divides the problem 
posed by the spread of nuclear weapons 
vertically and horizontally. There is, howev- 
er, an interrelation between these two 
aspects, since the ability of the super-pow- 
ers, in particular, to report progress on 
limiting further vertical proliferation will 
have an effect on efforts to contain horizon- 
tal proliferation. Indeed, the efficacy of the 
NPT as a major instrument for inhibiting 
horizontal proliferation is assessed by many 
countries in this light. The problem is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that two nucle- 
ar-weapon states, France and China, are not 
parties to the NPT. Nor are several potential 
nuclear-weapon states. 


Good faith 

In the eyes of many, the test of the good faith 
of the super-powers resides in demonstrable 
progress in two sets of arms talks — the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) 
between the U.S.A. andthe U.S.S.R., and the 
trilateral (U.S.-Britain-U.S.S.R.) talks lead- 
ing to a Comprehensive Test-Ban Treaty 


Mr Skinner is deputy director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Division of the 
Department of External Affairs. He joined 
the Department in 1966 and has served in 
New York, Cairo and Warsaw. The views 
expressed here are those of Mr Skinner. 
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(CTB). Progress has hardly been rapid, and 
this unhappy fact has prompted an annual 
ritual in which the UN General Assembly 
“regrets the absence of positive results’. 
The appreciation by some of the complex- 
ities of the issues involved, particularly in 
the SALT, is outweighed by the frustration 
of many. Despite recent signs of progress, 
the temptation to insist on greater United 
Nations involvement in the process is con- 
siderable. Whether such involvement would 
actually be effective, or even marginally 
helpful, is another question. 

By virtue of Canada’s role as an ex- 
porter of nuclear technology, it has a deep 
commitment to non-proliferation, and this 
subject is accorded top priority in Canadian 
foreign policy. On vertical proliferation, our 
ability to influence the outcome of the SALT 
talks is at best indirect, and we shall not be 
able to contribute further to the process of 
achieving agreement on a CTB Treaty until 
the three states most directly involved can 
table for discussion the outlines of a draft 
text in the Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence. Even so, Canada has already con- 
tributed to preparing the groundwork 
through international seismological studies 
that have helped to demonstrate how under- 
ground nuclear tests might be identified by 
teleseismic means. 

Canada’s commitment to horizontal 
non-proliferation has been expressed 
through its efforts in the London Suppliers 
Group, the role it has played in supporting 
the acceptance of more comprehensive and 
effective safeguards administered by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) and its participation in the Inter- 
national Nuclear-Fuel-Cycle Evaluation 
(INFCE) exercise. The standards set as a 
result of Canada’s safeguards requirements 
for nuclear exports, announced in December 
1974 and December 1976, are the most 
stringent in the world. At the special ses- 
sion, one of Canada’s major tasks will be to 
do what it can to encourage a rededication of 
the international community to non-prolif- 
eration, especially as it is embodied in the 
NPT and the “full-scope” safeguards 
system. 

The aim of strengthening the safe- 
guards system is not universally shared, and 
the Third World’s idealism on things nu- 
clear tends to dissolve when the subject is 
raised. Much of the debate may centre on a 
question of principle: how to reconcile the 
prerequisites of effective safeguards and 
non-proliferation guarantees with what 
some countries of the Third World consider 
their “inalienable right of unrestricted 
access to nuclear technology” for peaceful 
purposes, as defined by themselves. In the 
Canadian view, these aims are not as incom- 
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patible as they might seem, and can be 
reconciled if non-nuclear-weapon states 
agree to make binding non-proliferation 
undertakings backed up by the acceptance 
of comprehensive safeguards administered 
by the IAEA. Some Third World countries, 
however, have been reluctant to accept this 
formula, arguing that the “imposition” of 
safeguards would represent an en- 
croachment on their sovereignty. In the 
meantime, and as an adjunct to encouraging 
non-proliferation, Canada has proposed 
that there be assurances by nuclear-weapon 
states designed to increase the confidence of 
non-nuclear-weapon states in their own 
security from nuclear attack. 


More reticent 
Since it directly affects their own require- 
ments for security, many Third World 
countries become much more reticent on the 
subject of conventional arms than on nu- 
clear weaponry. This despite the fact that 
Third World countries spend, generally 
speaking, at least as large a part of their 
gross national product on defence as indus- 
trialized countries. And they can afford it 
less. Paradoxically, it is only in Central 
Europe, where the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
forces are involved, that there are any talks 
(MBFR) in progress aimed at reducing 
levels of conventional forces. 

Yet Third World countries are acutely 


aware that, of the roughly $350 billion spent | 
annually on armaments, the greater partis — 


related to the East-West military com- 
petition, and the largest part of that on 


conventional (as opposed to nuclear) weap- | 
ons. They are particularly mindful of the © 


fact that UNGA Resolution 2603E(XXIV) of 
1969 declared the 1970s the Disarmament 
Decade and recommended that: 


Consideration be given to channeling a | 


substantial part of the resources freed by 


measures in the field of disarmament to | 


promote the economic development of 
developing countries. 
The idea of channeling funds from 


destructive to constructive purposes may © 


have a certain degree of elegance in its © 


symmetry — and, indeed, moral appeal. | 


Many countries, Canada included, believe — 
that disarmament and development are two : 
distinct objectives — related, perhaps, but © 


not directly — and that the conceptual link 


between them is not well understood. Can- | 
ada has, therefore, supported a proposal by — 
the Scandinavian countries that there be a | 


United Nations study of the relation be- 
tween these two subjects. 

An additional problem is the symbiotic 
relation that has frequently developed 
between the supplier and the recipient of 
arms. This means, in effect, that through 


; 
| 


arms transfers a complex series of inter- 
locking dependency relations has arisen 


among industrialized and developing coun- 
tries. The latter, as jealous and sensitive 
about their sovereignty as any other states, 
and just as concerned about their security, 
are perhaps even less disposed to accept 
restraints on the transfer of conventional 
arms than are the suppliers, who, despite 
many accusations to the contrary, are not 


_ necessarily motivated by purely commercial 
_ considerations. 


Here, too, Canada has tried to adopt a 
positive and constructive approach. It has 
suggested that there be an international 


_ register of arms transfers, that there be 
_ regional conferences between recipients 


and suppliers on how to restrain such trans- 
fers, and that there also be regional confer- 
ences seeking to restrain local arms races. 

Asa further parallel measure designed 
to ensure confidence, Canada has also sup- 


_ ported the development, under United Na- 


~~ 


tions auspices, of a uniform system of 
reporting, comparing and monitoring mil- 
itary budgets. Should such a system be 
adopted and receive the full co-operation of 


countries of military importance, it could 
_ well represent a solid first step in the pro- 
cess of negotiating reductions in military 
_ budgets on a known and equitable basis. 


_ Disarmament machinery 
“Democratizing’’ disarmament negotia- 
g g& 


tions — primarily by extending and strength- 
ening the authority of the United Nations 


_ over them — is seen by many as the obverse 


side of the substantive issues and an aim to 
be pursued for the sake of ensuring greater 
progress. The Geneva Disarmament Confer- 


ence (formally the Conference of the Com- 
_ mittee on Disarmament (CCD)), over which 
_the United Nations does not exercise au- 


thority, has come in for special criticism. Its 


_ unique U.S.-U.S.S.R. dual chairmanship, its 


membership, limited for the purposes of 


_ negotiation, and the self-imposed absence of 


France and China, as well as its unenviable 


_record as a meeting where things rarely 
_ happen, have combined to make it a target 
| difficult to miss. However, it may be illusory 
_ to place exclusive onus on the institution, 
_ taking into account the issues that are 
before it. Indeed, there appears to be a 
strong human temptation to look to or- 


ganizational “fixes” for deep-seated politi- 
cal problems, as if motivation — political will 


_— might be created through alterations in 
negotiating structures. Majority votes are 
unlikely to have much effect if vital security 


issues are involved. Institutional arrange- 
ments are far more amenable to adjustment 
than are the problems with which they are 


supposed to deal. 


The need for reform of the CCD and the 
First Committee of the UN General Assem- 
bly, which annually debates disarmament 
issues, does, however, exist. With other like- 
minded countries, Canada has put forwarda 
number of specific proposals, including the 
strengthening of the role of the United 
Nations Disarmament Centre and more 
clearly defining the link between the CCD 
and the United Nations. Whatever the new 
name and chairmanship of the CCD ar- 
rangement might eventually be, Canada 
remains strongly of the view that it must 
continue to operate on the basis of con- 
sensus, and not run the risk of irreconcilable 
division — and hence immobility — through 
vote. 


Special session 

The special session is charged with responsi- 
bility for embodying a commonly-accepted 
approach, reached through consensus, in a 
basic document, or Final Act. It may turn 
out to have four parts: Preamble; Declara- 
tion; Program of Action; Machinery. 

In anticipation of the special session, 
the General Assembly established a 54- 
nation Preparatory Committee, of which 
Canada is a member, which, during its fifth 
session before the opening of the special 
session, has begun work to give shape to the 
basic document. 

The variety of interests represented in 
the Preparatory Committee is matched by 
the diversity of objectives and preoccu- 
pations. The informal political-geographical 
groupings of UN members — East, West and 
Neutral and Non-aligned — have been indis- 
pensable in simplifying a negotiating pro- 
cess that involves, ultimately and at last 
count, some 149 member states. The 
amount of agreement can vary from topic to 
topic within each group and from one group 
to another. 

Here it might be noted that a plenary 
United Nations body is not automatically 
the most productive or appropriate venue 
for disarmament talks and that, despite its 
unquestioned responsibilities under the 
Charter, the United Nations has certain 
limitations on its abilities in this field. The 
United Nations membership does not, in its 
collectivity, reflect world power relations — 
which are inextricably linked, through 
measures of collective security, to dis- 
armament and arms control. The United 
Nations principle of equality (one state, one 
vote), while just, bears little relation to the 
structure and dynamics of an international- 
relations system interlocking security re- 
lations with regional preoccupations. 

The Group of 77 is capable of wielding, 
through its votes, the “power of the auto- 
matic majority’. There is some concern that 
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knowledge of this power reduces the will to 
negotiate and encourages the temptation to 
seek to impose views and solutions, includ- 
ing unrealistic deadlines or objectives on 
disarmament, through fiat of numerical 
vote. At the special session, the temptation 
will be very strong — and the greater the 
temptation the greater the danger that 
consensus will not be reached. Many mili- 
tarily-significant states, especially nuclear- 
weapon states, could feel themselves obliged 
to abstain, or vote against parts of the Final 
Act, and accordingly to ignore or discount 
the results issuing from any special session 
that have been obtained by weight of num- 
ber alone. Should that occur, more damage 
would probably be done to the credibility of 
the General Assembly than to the actual 
process of arms control and disarmament, 
particularly between the super-powers, 
which has an independent dynamic of its 
own. 

Whatever brave words might follow, 
any such result would represent a failure of 
the special session and of the states that 
took part. Thus the negotiating process 
should have one fundamental objective: to 
find the lowest common denominator of 
agreement and raise it to the highest. 


Canadian role 

The interest of a considerable section of 
Canadian public in arms control and dis- 
armament has traditionally been lively, and 
has been confirmed as the date of the UN 
special session on disarmament approaches. 
The Government has appointed a Canadian 
co-ordinator for the session with a view to 
ensuring that the views of interested Cana- 
dian groups and organizations and individ- 
ual Canadians with special expertise on 
disarmament matters are heard. Consul- 
tations will continue until the special ses- 
sion opens. 

By virtue of its history, and by the 
conscious design of successive Canadian 
Governments, Canada, a Western industri- 
alized country, a leading member of the 
Commonwealth and of La Francophonie, yet 
with no imperial or colonial legacy abroad, 
enjoys a virtually unique position of con- 
fidence in the Third World. At the same 
time, as a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, Canada is directly and 
vitally interested in détente. The fact that it 
is one of the largest exporters of nuclear 
technology has brought special responsibil- 
ity — and leverage — in the field of non- 
proliferation. For these reasons, Canada has 
a certain ability to influence events — not a 


decisive ability, perhaps, but at least a 
constructive one. Transcending all other 
concerns is the necessity to avoid the disas- 
ter of nuclear war. 

There is little international disagree- 
ment on the ends of arms control and dis- 
armament, but there is debate on the 
precise means to ensure national security in 
an uncertain world where ideological, eco- 
nomic, and even racial, fissures run deep. 
This fact has a bearing on the chances of 
success if the results at the special session 
are not agreed to by consensus. The poten- 
tial for hortatory, morally-satisfying but 
sterile statements and for the immediate 
imposition of long-term or unrealistic goals 
or deadlines for disarmament measures is 
very great. A Comprehensive Program for 
General and Complete Disarmament, which 
the General Assembly called to the atten- 
tion of the CCD in 1970, has not been imple- 
mented and is not likely to be achieved in 
this decade, if in this century. 

With these considerations in mind, 
Canada, in concert with others, is seeking to 
encourage the special session to focus on the 
concrete and the specific, where, by the 
adoption of a step-by-step approach, tan- 
gible results can be sought through nego- 
tiation in the next three to five years. 

The world has avoided nuclear war for 
33 years, and the relative stability of the 
international system is dependent upon a 
finely-tuned military balance, of which the 
process of arms control and disarmament is 
an integral part. During the past 20 years, 
eight multilateral treaties and ten bilateral 
Soviet-American pacts on arms limitations 
and control have been concluded. Other 
significant agreements have also been 
reached. For example, the Treaty of 
Tlatelolco, though imperfect (it permits 
nuclear explosions), is an application to 
Latin America of the conception of a nucle- 
ar-weapon-free zone. There have been trea- 
ties on the banning of nuclear weapons from 
the seabed and outer space, and on the 
prohibition of warfare by means of environ- 
mental modification. A chemical-weapons 
treaty may soon be negotiated. 

The decision of the United Nations 
General Assembly to hold a special session 
on disarmament reflects the general desire 
of the world community to infuse a renewed 
sense of purpose into the process of arms 
control and disarmament, and to reaffirm 
its resolve to move toward this common goal. 
The major challenge the special session will 
face, however, is to match this idealism with 
realism, and to make the abstract concrete. 


Editor’s note: The above article on the United Nations special session on disarmament was written before the 
General Assembly convened in New York on May 23, 1978. 
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Explanations and implications 
of Soviet-U.S. arms talks 


By Robin Ranger 


Sir Winston Churchill’s advice that “jaw- 
jaw is better than war-war” seems to have 
been heeded this year. The super-power 
Strategic Arms Limitations Talks (SALT) 
have produced an outline for a SALT II 
agreement. The United States, the Soviet 
Union and Britain seem close to agreement 
on a Comprehensive Test-Ban (CTB). These 


_ two agreements combine to limit the strate- 
_ gic-arms race, according to their supporters. 
_ Reducing the greatest concentration of 

military power in the world — the U.S./West 


—_—— — 


— 


European North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) and the U.S.S.R./East Euro- 


_ pean Warsaw Pact Organization (WPO) — 


has proved more difficult. The negotiations 
on Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions 
(MBFR) — to use the NATO term -— that 
started in 1974 are stalemated. In addition, 
the Soviet Union has deployed a new gener- 
ation of “Euro-strategic systems’, notably 
the SS-20 IRBM, the Backfire bomber anda 
new generation of vastly superior fighter- 
bombers. Since they can strike strategic 
targets, including capital cities, anywhere 


) in Western Europe in a matter of minutes, 
_ they are, to the Western Europeans, “strate- 
_ gic systems”’. 


The French Government, in its state- 
ment on disarmament of January 25, 1978 
(an interesting indication of renewed 


_ French interest in negotiations in this area, 
_ from which France had held aloof), sug- 


gested a novel solution. While SALT II dealt 


_ with the strategic nuclear balance, the 


European balance, both nuclear and con- 
ventional, should be dealt with in a larger 
forum than the MBFR talks, which cover 


Dr Ranger is a member of the Department of 
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University. During 1978-79 he will be on 
sabbatical leave and will be working in 
London and Washington on a Department of 
National Defence fellowship. He has written 
widely on strategic questions. The views 
expressed here are those of Dr Ranger. 


only the Central Front. This new group 
would comprise all 35 signatories to the 
August 1, 1975, Final Act of the Conference 
on Co-operation and Security in Europe 
(CSCE). They would consider arms control 
“from the Atlantic to the Urals’, resurrect- 
ing the Gaullist definition of Europe. 

Finally, the United Nations is holding a 
Special session on disarmament. If words 
were acts, then 1978 would be a good year 
for arms control. But to judge by actions, 
especially Soviet actions and those of the 
U.S.S.R.’s involuntary allies in the WPO, 
1978 will see the continued failure of arms 
control to deal with any of the rapidly- 
increasing threats to strategic and tactical 
nuclear stability, and to related con- 
ventional balances — inside and outside 
Europe. 

Since the U.S.S.R. prefers the slogan 
“arm to parley’, the West, especially the 
United States, must follow suit. While arms 
control remains a desirable object, effective 
negotiations require rough parity of forces; 
the U.S. failure to hold the Soviet Union to 
the 1972 SALT I agreements or to take the 
necessary steps to correct the resulting 
strategic imbalance has removed any Soviet 
incentive to negotiate seriously in SALT or 
MBER. The same is true, though to a lesser 
extent, of NATO vis-a-vis the WPO —though 
it must, regrettably, be noted that Canada 
has been the worst offender here, spending 
less on defence than any NATO member 
except Luxembourg and Iceland. Recent 
efforts have been made to remedy these 
deficiencies, but there is still much leeway 
to be made up. 

If this assessment seems unduly bleak, 
it is worth while to remember that, when 
the SALT I agreements were signed in 
1972, their architect Henry Kissinger hail- 
ed them as an earnest of a super-power 
détente that would eventually become an 
entente, while a SALT II based on the 1974 
Vladivostok accords would “put the cap on” 
the strategic arms race. 

But following these euphoric predic- 
tions, Dr Kissinger was unable to negotiate 
a SALT II because of excessive Soviet de- 
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mands. Meanwhile, his vision of détente — 
and it must be doubted whether it was ever 
anything more than a vision — disappeared 
in the face of increasing Soviet intransi- 
gence. The most significant evidence of this 
was the an evasion of every meaningful 
provision of SALT I, an evasion Dr Kissinger 
could not challenge because he had staked 
his reputation on SALT I and détente. The 
new Carter Administration came to power 
in 1977 committed — perhaps over-commit- 
ted — to arms control. They quickly pressed 
for a comprehensive SALT II in March, but 
were brusquely rebuffed by the U.S.S.R. 
Thus the major part of SALT I (the Interim 
Agreement on the Limitation of Offensive 
Missiles) expired on October 3, 1977, with- 
out a replacement. An outline SALT II 
agreement was reached by October, but its 
terms were so unfavourable to the United 
States that major U.S. Senate opposition, 
led by Senator Henry M. Jackson, emerged. 
The Carter Administration subsequently 
tried, unsuccessfully, to secure more favour- 
able terms from Moscow. 

Since Senate ratification by a two- 
thirds majority will be required for SALT II, 
the resulting debate on U.S. foreign policy is 
the most important since the debate on the 
Vietnam war. The Senate, preoccupied with 
other things, however, is not likely to begin 
its consideration of SALT II until Novem- 
ber, after the mid-term elections. This delay 
will intensify the already bitter argument 
between proponents and opponents of SALT 
II. At stake is the central issue of U.S., and 
Western, foreign policy — not to mention 
human survival. How stable, or unstable, 
are the super-power strategic balance and 
the linked conventional military balances 
going to be over the next decade? And what 
will be the effects on the super-powers’ 
political relations, currently at their worst 
in a decade? 


Political issues 
What follows is a rough guide to this debate, 
stressing the central political issues rather 
than the complex and hotly-disputed tech- 
nical questions. The first and most im- 
portant point to make is that our way of 
thinking —and by we! mean analysts, media 
and citizens — has become dangerously 
erroneous, because it gives a false sense of 
security. Nuclear war, or the threat of 
nuclear war, had, we thought, become un- 
thinkable because both super-powers had 
more than enough nuclear weapons to de- 
stroy each other, and the rest of the world, 
however successful a first strike the U.S. 
launched against the U.S.S.R. or vice-versa. 
Given this nuclear “overkill”, the costs 
of the strategic-arms race and the political 
uselessness of nuclear weapons, this sense- 
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less competition could, and should, be halt- 
ed. The vast literature on arms control 
explained how to do this, so all that was 
wanting was for the U.S.S.R. to perceive 


that it had reached strategic parity with the — 


U.S. and for both sides to provide the politi- 


cal push needed to secure SALT I (and II, III _ 


and so on). Because these views were so 
widely held, Western political and public 
support was overwhelming for SALT I and 
Kissinger’s claims for its strategic and 
political significance. His views, essentially 
those of the liberal, largely Democratic, 


arms-control community, thus became ac- | 


cepted as the only correct ones on arms 


control. His critics, and those of SALT Iand © 


U.S. strategic thinking, seemed to be preoc- 


cupied with politically-irrelevant strategic | 
possibilities — as Kissinger said: “What in © 
God’s name do you mean by strategic superi- | 
ority? And what can you do with it?” The | 
Carter Administration is also deeply com- | 


mitted to this ideology of arms control. Yet 


there is a distinct feeling that this thinking — 


is on the defensive. Why? 


Essentially, Soviet actions andchanges | 


in strategic technology since 1972 have laid 
this thinking open to increasingly valid 


criticism. It fails to correspond to the reality © 


that no negotiable SALT II — or, indeed, the 
SALT talks themselves —can provide effect- 


ive arms control or prevent the erosion of | 
strategic and political stability. Since Cas- | 
sandras are always unpopular, there has © 
been a natural reluctance to listen to the > 
critics of SALT, détente and arms control. | 


Two factors have reinforced this reluctance | 


to question liberal arms-control thinking. 


First, critics were (and are) forced to ad- 
vance complex objections to politically- | 
attractive proposals that can be defended by — 


much more understandable (if often inaccu- 


rate) generalities. This was the pattern with © 


charges of Soviet violations of SALT I and | 


claims that SALT II would leave U.S. strate- 
gic forces dangerously vulnerable to a Soviet 
first strike. 


Secondly, most critics were politically | 


right-wing — although they have been | 


joined by liberals pointing to the lack of real 
restraint on strategic arms. The natural 


reaction the Vietnam war produced against — 


unthinking anti-Communism produced the © 
equally unthinking proposition that doves 
were always right and hawks were always © 


wrong. For example, two of the main figures 
in the SALT II debate are Paul Warnke 
(appointed Head of the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency —ACDA —and of 
the SALT negotiating team in 1977) and 
Paul Nitze (Senior U.S. Department of 
Defense representative on the SALT nego- 
tiating team from 1969 to 1974). Warnke 
had impeccable credentials as a liberal 


-controller and so, initially, his argu- 
ents seemed acceptable, while Nitze’s did 
not, because he was a hawk. 

The personal bitterness the SALT de- 
bate has produced is understandable in view 
of the crucial issues involved. But the debate 
cannot be understood if one side is labelled 
good, and its arguments uncritically accept- 
ed, and the other labelled bad, and its argu- 
ments uncritically rejected. An obvious 
analogy is the current Canadian debate on 
the future of the country. Despite the deep 
personal differences between Prime Minis- 
ter Trudeau and Quebec Premier Lévesque, 


neither Trudeau’s insistence on the preser- 
_ vation of Confederation nor Levesque’s 
_stress on Quebec separation — however 
_ defined — can be ignored. Nor can the argu- 


ments of their supporters. 
What has made Nitze’s position, and 


that of his supporters, impossible to ignore 
_was the evidence that, under SALT I, the 


- 


_ Soviet Union engaged in an unprecedented 
_ expansion of its strategic forces, ignoring 


_ SALT limitations, especially on increases in 
its “throweight”. This has become a major 


_ cause of concern because of the very rapid 


_increase in missile accuracy, which has 


occurred much more quickly than expected 


and will continue to do so. The U.S.S.R.’s 
combination of throweight and accuracy 


will give it the capability, by about 1980, to 
destroy the U.S. ICBM (Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile) force in a first strike, using 
only a small part of its forces. The land- 


based, fixed-site ICBM is approaching obso- 


lescence, creating a whole new set of uncer- 
tainties about the stability of the strategic 


_ balance. 


To say that the Soviet strategic first- 


strike capability is increasing is not to say 


that the U.S.S.R. is likely to use it in a 
political vacuum. Whether it might not be 
tempted to do so in a crisis is another, and 
much more serious, question. Thus the 
stability of the super-power strategic bal- 
ance can no longer be taken for granted; it 


can only be maintained in the future by 
major increases and changes in U.S. strate- 
gic forces, including the move to mobile 
ICBMs. Moreover, the Soviet Union has not, 
as was predicted, been educated by SALT 
Into accepting Western theories of deter- 


rence, stability and arms control. Instead, it 


has maintained its own quite different 


doctrine, stressing the political and military 
benefits of strategic and conventional supe- 
‘riority in deterring war and, if it comes, 
winning it. This doctrine is currently being 
tested in Africa by Cuban proxy. 

) Soviet behaviour in Europe also illus- 
trates this doctrine. The NATO arguments 
for MBFR were that the WPO forces were 
‘quantitatively superior to NATO's (though 


| 


the qualitative balance was debatable) but 
certainly more than the WPO needed for 
defence. The WPO’s capacity for a surprise 
attack could, therefore, be reduced, as could 
NATO’s forces. So could defence spending 
by both sides. The U.S.S.R. and the WPO 
have rejected these arguments, while mak- 
ing massive quantitative and qualitative 
increases in their forces targeted on NATO. 
Hence NATO’s interest in the neutron 
bomb, to counter the WPO’s three-to-one 
tank superiority, and concern that the U.S. 
should not trade this for unverifiable Soviet 
promises of restraint with the Euro-strate- 
gic systems, and should not impose re- 
straints on the range of the Long-Range 
Cruise Missile or on the transfer of LRCM 
technology to NATO. The LRCM is now 
NATO’s only means of disrupting WPO 
supply-lines in case of a Soviet attack. In 
addition, Britain and France are keenly 
interested in securing LRCM technology to 
boost their tactical and strategic nuclear 
delivery systems; the Soviet Union has, of 
course, tried to prevent this in SALT II. 
SALT II thus faces the impossible task 
of shoring-up a deteriorating strategic bal- 
ance, which is shifting in favour of the 
U.S.S.R., with an agreement acceptable to 
the U.S.S.R., the U.S. Senate and America’s 
NATO allies. President Carter’s campaign 
promises included massive reductions in 
strategic forces. So far, SALT II satisfies 
only the Soviet Union, restraining U.S. but 
not Soviet strategic forces. President Car- 
ter’s March 1977 comprehensive SALT II 
proposals attempted to restrain the lead of 
the U.S.S.R. in throweight represented by 
its heavy ICBM (SS-18) and MIRVed (Multi- 
ple Independent Re-entry Vehicle) strate- 
gic delivery vehicles (sdv), besides limiting 
the flight-testing needed to give a potential 
attacker high confidence in its forces. This, 
plus the proposed force reductions, espe- 
cially in MIRVed ICBMs, would have post- 
poned the vulnerability of the U.S. strategic 
forces. A simple comparison of these March 
proposals with the SALT II thus far nego- 
tiated shows that the Carter Administra- 
tion has completely reversed itself. The 
only restraints are those in the U.S. ALCM 
(Air-Launch Cruise Missile) force, which 
was to replace the B-1 bomber the Presi- 
dent cancelled in June, and on the US. 
G/SLCM (Ground-Sea Launch Cruise Mis- 
sile) needed to defend NATO. Carter has 
repeated Kissinger’s SALT strategy of pre- 
emptive surrender to all Soviet demands. 
But this SALT II is going to be very 
difficult to sell. Technically, it is incapable 
of prolonging the capability to survive of the 
U.S. ICBM force, despite Administration 
claims. Politically, the implications of U.S. 
acceptance of the U.S.S.R. drive for strate- 
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gic superiority, ignoring the constraints of 
SALT I, in the proposed SALT II, could have 
adverse effects on international peace and 
security. The Soviet leadership would be 
reinforced in its apparent conviction (evi- 
denced by the Cuban African adventures) 
that the U.S. has lost its understanding of 
the political use of military power and the 
will to use it. Strengthening the Soviet 
hawks would increase the chances of a 
major confrontation between the Super- 
powers and their allies, including Canada. 

Disarmament has long been dead, be- 
cause impossible, and useful only for politi- 
cal rhetoric. But, far from being a year of 
arms control, 1978 is likely to see the effect- 
ive end of SALT and a continued lack of 
progress in MBFR. Even a comprehensive 
test-ban, if achieved, will restrict the U.S. 
rather than the U.S.S.R., and will, therefore, 
be of little worth. Politically, the super- 
powers are likely to revert to a “limited 
adversary relationship” (a phrase coined by 
Marshal Shulman, now President Carter’s 
chief adviser on Soviet affairs). Moreover, 
the adversary elements are likely to pre- 
dominate, with or without a SALT II. But 
the SALT II debate will show which way U.S. 
public opinion is moving. 

This opinion is now clearly, and sub- 
stantially, shifting to support a much firmer 
assertion of the United States’ legitimate 
security interests, and those of its real allies. 
This is also the view on the Hill and, judging 
by President Carter’s recent speeches, that 
of his Administration — especially “Zib”’ 
Brezinski, whose persuading of the Presi- 
dent to change his views indicates his grow- 
ing influence and that of the hardliners in 
the policymaking and analytical commu- 
nities. This general shift, described above, 
has been accelerated by two sets of events. 
The first has been the new Soviet demands 
in SALT II, which, if accepted, would makea 
mockery of the Joint Draft Text the Carter 
Administration thought both sides had 


agreed to. The U.S.S.R. is now arguing, for: 
example, that ALCM-carriers can only 
comprise U.S. strategic bombers, limiting; 
these to 70-120, and cannot include trans- 
port aircraft, like the Boeing 747 Jumbojet. 
Yet this is President Carter’s substitute for: 
the B-1 bomber he cancelled last June. 
Furthermore, the U.S.S.R. is adamant that 
there shall be no transfer of any cruise- 
missile technology to U.S. allies, especially: 
in Western Europe, where they are also. 
stepping-up their propaganda campaign | 
against the neutron bomb. ; 
A SALT II treaty meeting these condi- | 
tions would not only be rejected by the U.S. 
Senate — it would be so heavily criticized 
that the Administration would be unlikely, 
to risk signing it until after the mid-term: 
October elections. Indeed, President Carter 
may find it politically necessary to pull out 
of SALT II, at least temporarily, this sum-. 
mer. SALT has deteriorated so drastically 
that the ordinary voter can see that Soviet: 
demands are grotesquely one-sided. But) 
voters are also concerned about the victo- 
rious conclusion of the Soviet-Cuban-WPO- 
backed imperial-colonial war in Ethiopia, 
which went unopposed, except verbally, by 
Carter. Quite rightly, the average Ameri-) 
can, and his representatives, feel that this. 
will only encourage further Soviet use of 
force. Yugoslavia, after President Tito’s 
death, Southern Rhodesia and South Africa, 
and the Middle East, especially after Israel's. 
move into Southern Lebanon, are favourite! 
candidates for what could become, all too: 
easily, another Korean War, involving the, 
U.S. and its allies in local, limited war 
against the U.S.S.R. and its allies. Under 
these circumstances, the prospects for arms. 
control look very bleak. It is, as the late 
President Kennedy said 17 years ago, after 
his June 1961 meeting with Russia’s Nikita’ 
Khrushchovy, going to be a long, hard, cold, 


winter. ae 
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Arctic community 


Growth in bilateral relations 
between Canada and Denmark 


By Paul Painchaud 


j 


Until the Second World War, and for the 
ext 20 years, Canada’s European policy 
revolved round two main poles: Britain, on 
the one hand, and the multilateral or- 
ganizations, on the other — Britain, because 
‘of strategic and economic links built up 
within an Empire that had only partly 
become a Commonwealth whose trans- 
formations were to force involvement of 
‘Canadian foreign policy in international 
problems on a global scale, and multilateral 
organizations such as the League of Na- 
tions, whose mission, in Canada’s eyes, was 
largely European, and others that were to 
succeed it from the standpoint of regional 
security (such as the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) or economic co-operation 
(such as the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development). In reality, this 
dual concentration, on a single country and 
on functional organizations, prevented the 
development of a real regional policy to- 
wards Western Europe — in other words, an 
integrated and systematic set of objectives 
comprehending the main areas of govern- 
ment activity in this part of the world. It 
took the Third Option to render such a 
policy theoretically possible. 
| It is general knowledge that the most 
vangible expression of this policy was the 
‘contractual link” with the European Com- 
munities. What is less-well known, however 
-or, rather, what has been less noted —is the 
yarallel intensification of Canada’s bilat- 
2ral relations with various countries of 
Western Europe — relations that had pre- 
niously been, if not neglected, at least con- 
jucted on an often formal and routine level. 
Chis statement must, of course, be qualified, 
lepending on the countries and postwar 
»eriods concerned. On the whole, however, it 
loes not seem an exaggeration so far as 
nost European countries are concerned. 
But the Third Option and the con- 
_ ractual link were to place greater emphasis 
m the value for Canada of bilateral re- 
ations. The latter, in particular, prompted 
Danada to seek direct influence on the 
lifferent members of the Community be- 
ause of its structures and decision-making 


mechanisms. Furthermore, greater inter- 
dependence between Canada and each 
member of The Nine certainly has an emu- 
lative effect with regard to the Community 
itself. Finally, the increasingly-close re- 
lations that unite all the countries of West- 
ern Europe, in different fields, must lead 
Canada to develop its relations with those 
states that do not belong to the Community. 
Canada’s recent interest in the Council of 
Europe is proof of this tendency. 


Parallel diplomacy 
It should also be added that several Euro- 
pean governments themselves insist on 
maintaining a diplomacy parallel to that of 
the Community in their relations with 
various countries. This often results in 
greater efficiency in areas such as indus- 
trial co-operation, one of the main instru- 
ments of the Third Option, and is even true 
for the cultural sphere. Indeed, the mainte- 
nance of Canada’s ethnic diversity, viewed 
as a check on American influence, can only 
be achieved by increasing as much as possi- 
ble bilateral exchanges with the countries of 
origin — mostly European — of Canada’s 
various ethnic groups. This goal is, in fact, 
very clear in the light of the priorities of the 
five-year cultural-activities plan of the 
Department of External Affairs. 

Apart from all these reasons, there are 
also structural pressures that dictate a 
widening of bilateral relations with Euro- 
pean states. New world-wide problems — the 
New International Economic Order, the law 
of the sea, the evolution in Soviet strategy — 
lead to greater political co-operation be- 
tween industrial democracies. Moreover, 
the very transformations in Western 
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Europe — the change of régimes in Spain, 
Portugal and Greece, Eurocommunism — 
endow certain European countries with new 
international importance and thus a new 
significance to Canada’s bilateral relations 
with them. 


A good example 

Denmark is a good example of this trend, as 
was shown by the visit of Prime Minister 
Jgrgensen to Ottawa in December 1977. 
This was the first official visit in 30 years of 
diplomatic relations by the head of the 
government of a country that is, after the 
United States, Canada’s nearest neighbour, 
by virtue of its territory of Greenland. This 
visit had been preceded by that of Prime 
Minister Trudeau to Copenhagen in May 
1975. The two visits should not only be 
considered as a new stage in relations be- 
tween Canada and Denmark but also as 
examples of a more general trend in Cana- 
dian diplomacy in Europe. It is, therefore, 
instructive to analyze the relation with 
Denmark from this point of view. 

Denmark is a small country, with a 
population of five million, with which Can- 
ada has traditionally had only limited bilat- 
eral relations at both the official and the 
private levels. Until recently, links between 
the two countries have developed mainly 
within multilateral organizations, particu- 
larly NATO and the United Nations, where 
they were cordial and close. The mutual 
interest of the two countries was, therefore, 
primarily due to their common strategic 
aims and to the fact that they intended to 
pursue these within a framework of col- 
lective security. 

This general characteristic of Canada- 
Denmark relations is still evident, but two 
other factors must henceforth be added that 
are complementary and dependent one on 
the other: each country’s European policy 
(Denmark’s entry into the Common Market, 
Canada’s contractual link) and the devel- 
opment of their bilateral relations through 
the problems of the Arctic. In a way, Europe 
and the Arctic have become for both the 
focal-point round which their bilateral 
relations have been revitalized, since poli- 
cies in one sector can help to strengthen 
policies in another. For Canada, the joint 
aims it will be increasingly led to pursue 
with Denmark in the Arctic help to consoli- 
date and widen the scope of its European 
policies. For Denmark, the closeness of 
Canada’s links with the European Economic 
Community is a pledge of its co-operation in 
solving the problems of the Arctic, to which 
it attaches great importance. For this rea- 
son, Denmark was the first EEC member to 
support Canada’s proposal for a contractual 
link (though it did express last-minute 
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reservations of a tactical nature). 

A new form of interdependence ha 
thus been established between the two 
countries, which would not have been possi- 
ble without a certain number of more gen- 
eral socio-political points of common 
interest that define the relative but specific 
importance of Denmark in Canada’s diplo- 
macy. For instance, the two countries shail 
a similar tradition of constitutional mon- 
archy, and both are strongly attached tc 
democratic institutions and values. In 
several social and technical areas, Denmark 
practises progressive and innovative poli: 
cies of interest to the Federal Government 
the provinces, and various groups — as is 
proved both by the numerous and constant, 
visits of Canadian specialists to Denmark 
and by the various subjects discussed by 
Messrs Trudeau and Jgrgensen during the 
latter’s recent visit to Ottawa. Furthermore 
Denmark has long been open to Anglo: 
Saxon cultural influences, especially that 0; 
Britain — with which it has, like Canada, 
always maintained special links —and more 
recently with the U.S. No doubt this ac. 
counts for certain types of political behav’ 
iour, such as pragmatism and a tendency 
towards compromise, that have enablec 
Canada and Denmark to communicate anc 
co-operate easily on numerous occasions. 

But it is Denmark's foreign policy tha) 
is of particular interest to Canada. Like thi 
latter, Denmark has been deeply involved ir, 
international affairs since 1945, and —agaii. 
like Canada —after a long period of isolation. 
An active member of the UN, which is oneo 
the mainstays of its foreign policy (as itis fo. 
Canada), a fellow member of the Atlanti, 
Alliance, the Nordic Council and, mor 
recently, the EEC, Denmark shares witl’ 
Canada the need to compensate for it 
relative weakness by an active role in multi’ 
lateral organizations that will give it th, 
opportunity to intervene on any questio1 
that, by imperilling international security, 
threatens the freedom of economic ex, 
change on which its prosperity depends’ 
Moreover, like Canada in its relations wit! 
the United States, Denmark is subject to th 
financial and commercial influence of 
powerful neighbour and ally — in this cas. 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Thi. 
situation has certainly helped the Danis. 
Government to understand Canada’ 
“Third Option” policy, and so the con 
tractual link. With regard to defence, Der 
mark, like Canada, has been obliged t | 
review its contribution to NATO and to cu — 
its military spending. Finally, whethe 
discussion centres on the violation of huma) 
rights, the “North-South Dialogue’, sect — 
rity in Europe or decolonization, Denmar 
adopts a liberal position very similar to th, 


sition Canada would like to see adopted, 
sometimes in a different form. It is signifi- 
cant, for instance, that both countries are 
at present represented on several of the 
peacekeeping missions of the United Na- 
tions (the UN Force in Cyprus, the UN Mili- 
tary Observer Group India-Pakistan and 
\the UN Truce-Supervisory Organization). 


Soviet naval might 
It is, perhaps, from a strategic point of view 
i'that Denmark’s international position is of 
\greatest interest to Canada, especially in 
‘view of the development of the naval 
‘strength of the U.S.S.R. Indeed, in the event 
lof a limited conflict between the countries of 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact — the only 
“Teasonable” possibility that can be envis- 
aged at present -, access to the Atlantic 
Ocean would be crucial for the Soviet Union. 
‘If it is assumed that the passage from the 
Baltic Sea to the North Sea will remain 
‘under the control of Denmark and other 
NATO members, then Murmansk, far to the 
north, is the only ice-free port the U.S.S.R. 
could use all year round to dispatch its fleet 
fats the Atlantic. From Murmansk, 
however, there are only two lines of access to 
the Atlantic — either through Davis Strait 
(between Greenland and Baffin Island) or 
by way of a lengthy passage that includes 
ig Denmark Strait between Greenland and 
Iceland and the various sea-lanes between 
Iceland and the Faroes (also under Danish 
‘control), the Shetland Islands and Scotland. 
‘Apart from engaging in nuclear retaliation, 
the task of the Soviet submarines would be 
to force these passages, open the Atlantic to 
naval elements stationed at Murmansk, and 
attack Western shipping-links. 
Accordingly, through its various terri- 
tories, Denmark occupies a strategic posi- 
tion in the Arctic and Northeast Atlantic 
that Canada cannot ignore in its general 
evaluation of that country’s place in its 
diplomatic relations. These territories will 
become even more important for Canada as 
the development of the Arctic’s natural 
resources brings increased commercial 
shipping to this area (both surface and 
submarine). Yet the exploration of the 
‘Arctic’s energy resources has hardly begun 
and, if it is not undertaken by Americans 
and Canadians, it may be of the greatest 
interest to Europeans and the Japanese, 
who are less well-off in this respect. Den- 
mark, as an Arctic power importing over 90 
per cent of its energy, might make a move in 
this direction. In the long or the short term, 
then, commercial shipping between the 
‘Arctic and the Atlantic is likely to take on 
new strategic significance. From this point 
of view, Canada and Denmark have an 
obvious community of interests. 


In spite of these common interests, 
direct bilateral relations between the two 
countries have been slow to develop. Cana- 
da’s first diplomatic mission to Denmark 
was opened as recently as 1946, in the form 
of a legation in the charge of a minister, who 
lived for the first year in Oslo. Ten years 
passed before the two countries decided to 
raise their legations to the rank of embassy. 
In 1956, Denmark was the only NATO 
member in which Canada was represented 
only by a minister. Canada’s mission in 
Copenhagen was always modest in size and 
partly dependent on other Canadian mis- 
sions in Europe. It was not until 1959, for 
instance, that a commercial attaché was 
assigned to it on a permanent basis. The 
Canadian Embassy now has four resident 
officers but the military attaché still resides 
in Oslo; two immigration officers cover 
Denmark from Stockholm. 

Finally, ministerial visits between the 
two countries were infrequent. The first 
official visit to Canada by a Danish Foreign 
Minister took place in 1967, and in 1969 
Mitchell Sharp became the first Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs to 
visit Copenhagen. Visits by politicians and 
civil servants have, however, become more 
numerous during the intervening years. 


Trade 

Commercial exchanges have been fairly 
limited up to now, though there has been an 
upswing recently. Trade is characterized by 
a persistent Canadian deficit on finished 
products (24 per cent of Canada’s exports to 
Denmark are finished products, compared 
to 58 per cent of Danish exports to Canada). 
In 1976, Canadian exports to Denmark were 
valued at $30 million, and imports from 
Denmark at $76 million. Canada, moreover, 
is Denmark’s second most-important mar- 
ket outside Europe, after the United States. 
Canada exports mainly coal, asbestos, 
salmon and machinery to Denmark, from 
which it buys furniture, furs, cheese and 
machinery. Denmark is the country four- 
teenth in importance as regards direct 
investments in Canada ($21 million in 
1974) and the seventeenth as regards Cana- 
dian foreign investments ($40 million out of 
a total of $9 billion). Since the visit to 
Copenhagen of an industrial co-operation 
mission in 1975, Canada has been trying to 
improve the composition and importance of 
its economic exchanges with Denmark. A 
number of “joint ventures” have already 
been started (for instance, in the brewing 
and lumber industries, and in shipbuilding). 
Moreover, Canada has just sold a DASH-7 
aircraft to Greenlandair, and two others 
may be bought by the same company. Last- 
ly, Canada hopes to sell its CANDU reactor 
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to Denmark, and defence agreements have 
been concluded between the two countries. 

Cultural relations are also very lim- 
ited, and mainly of a scientific nature. There 
is no Canada-Denmark cultural agreement 
and projects of the Cultural Affairs Division 
affecting the Scandinavian countries have 
had to be abandoned because of recent 
budget cuts. The Canada Council, however, 
gives scholarships to Canadians wishing to 
study at Danish universities. From the 
scientific point of view, Canadian and Dan- 
ish researchers working together in the 
Arctic prefer to manage their co-operation 
by themselves, without formal government 
intervention. 

Movements of people, on the other 
hand, have been more active, though there 
is very little Danish immigration to Canada; 
in 1976, for example, only 377 Danes settled 
in Canada. But these were “quality” immi- 
grants; 92 per cent of those applying for 
immigrant status belong to the “indepen- 
dent” category — namely those who already 
have advanced technical or professional 
training. In 1974, 40 per cent to 50 per cent 
of Danish immigrants had guaranteed jobs 
in Canada before they left Denmark. Final- 
ly, since 1955 Canada has been the principal 
“target country” of Danes wishing to leave 
their homeland. At present, the Danish 
community in Canada numbers about 
70,000, most of whom have settled in the 
Toronto area. 

But the interest of Canadians and 
Danes in one another is reflected principally 
in the exchange of tourists. In 1976, for 
example, over 92,000 Canadians visited 
Denmark, whereas Norway and Sweden 
attracted only about 10,000 visitors each 
(and Finland 7,000). Denmark may, there- 
fore, be considered the favourite destination 
of Canadians among the Scandinavian 
countries. The figures illustrating this have 
been growing steadily every year since 1967. 
The inverse is also true as regards Danish 
visitors to Canada. There were over 11,000 
of them in 1973, whereas six years earlier 
there had been no more than 5,000. The 
increase has, therefore, been fairly rapid. 

Canada and Denmark have also co- 
operated on military matters within NATO, 
especially in the immediate postwar period 
because of the economic problems Denmark 
was then encountering. Thus, with the 
U.S.A., Canada made Denmark a joint offer 
of a squadron-and-a-half of F-104G aircraft. 
It also helped train the pilots and provided 
Denmark with various types of military 
equipment. In all, Canada’s military aid to 
Denmark amounted to 42 million in 1965. 

Political co-operation between the two 
countries has always been excellent. It has 
often taken the form of concerted action 
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regarding a third country within the vario 
international organizations. In 1966, fo 
example, Canada and Denmark tried to 
bring joint pressure to bear on the U.S. and 
Britain opposing the removal of NATO 
headquarters to Brussels after France’s 
decision to pull out. The two governments, 
which were fairly isolated within the Alli- 
ance on this question, feared that France 
would leave the alliance for good in a fit of 
pique. At the UN, moreover, the two dele- 
gations have become accustomed to consult- 
ing one another on the main problems under 


debate. More recently, the Canadian and. 


Danish delegations collaborated closely in 
the preparatory work for the Helsinki Con-. 
ference, especially on all matters concern-, 
ing the section on information and cultural 
relations. The same was true for the nego-. 
tiations on Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions. Finally, Denmark, which is a. 
large importer of oil, counts on Canada’s’ 
support in pressing the other Western 
countries to find rapid solutions to the’ 
Middle East problem. 


Difficulties | 
This political co-operation has not, however, ; 
prevented certain difficulties from arising: 
between the two governments. During the) 
last few years, the most important of these. 
was undoubtedly what was generally known - 
as “the salmon war”. Canada feared that 
the over-fishing made possible by new tech- 
nology would lead to the extinction of the, 
species. Control measures had been taken in 
Canadian waters. [ 

The Danes, on the other hand, whose | 
rivers were depleted of salmon and who) 
therefore had to import some of their supply, | 
did not entirely agree with the findings of 
scientific studies on the threat of extinction 
of the species, and thus defended the prin- | 
ciple of free fishing on the high seas. Cana-) 
da’s view was supported by most members of | 
the International Commission for the. 
Northeast Atlantic Fisheries, but Denmark, | 
which considered this a most important 
question, agreed only to limit its catches to 
the 1969 level. The Canadian Government 
considered that the danger still existed and’ 
that protective measures were required. It. 
believed that the problem was not only a : 
commercial one but also a conservation) 
problem of international significance. In the - 
end, multilateral talks at the Law of the Sea 
Conference and in ICNAF concerning fish- 
ing brought a solution to the problem. |. 

More recently, another source of con-) 
tention has been that of landing rights for 
Scandinavian Air Services at Toronto. Can:) 
ada would like to be able to accomodate SAS | 
on this point, but the traffic density at’ 
Toronto rules it out. A moratorium has. 


{ 
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ordingly, been declared until 1980 on 
ding rights for foreign airlines. It applies 
SAS and all other airlines that have not 
t negotiated an agreement. In view of 
nmark’s strong interest in the matter, 
ever, it has been agreed that nego- 
ations will continue among the airline 
mpanies. 

But disagreements between Canada 
d Denmark must be viewed against a 
ckground of political co-operation, until 
uite recently, within the Atlantic Alliance. 
he same background includes several 
ars of a community of interests in the 
rcetic. For both countries this is a factor of 
sic solidarity that enables temporary 
onflicts to be bypassed without too much 
city and explains the other aspects of 
e relations between Denmark and Cana- 
. During the coming years, and without 
‘minishing the importance of the Atlantic 
lliance —as well as Denmark’s presence in 
e EEC - as a factor for rapprochement 
2tween the two countries, the Arctic will 
acreasingly occupy the central role in 
anada-Denmark relations. 
_ Several signs point in this direction. 
‘part from the new strategic significance of 
ne Arctic already mentioned, the responsi- 
\lity of the two countries for the ex- 
i and development of natural 
sources in this area will lead them to co- 
erate more systematically. This co-oper- 
‘ion has already begun. it took the form of 
oot in December 1973 concerning 
ie delimitation of the continental shelf 
»tween Greenland and Canada, and also of 
a exchange of scientists and the trans- 
tission of various types of information. For 
«ample, the results of the oceanographic 
»search now being carried out on the west 
vast of Greenland by the Lady Johnson II 
ill be communicated to Danish research 
*’ams, as are the data accumulated on 
‘reenland by the Canada Centre for Re- 
‘ote-Sensing via the LANDSAT satellite. 
“oreover, researchers in both countries are 
janning a joint research project on the 
plar continental shelf. 

| The development of oil-exploration, 
‘hich has already been started along the 
(reenland coasts by both Canada and Den- 
lark, also raises the question of environ- 
Jental protection. Joint measures must be 
onsidered to regulate shipping and deal 
\ith emergencies. 


(reenland 

lat in the immediate future it is the prob- 
lm of the status of Greenland that is of 
Jimary concern to both nations. By a 1953 
mendment to the Danish Constitution, 
reenland became an integral part of Den- 
ark, the citizens of both territories having 


thenceforth equal rights. By gaining the 
opportunity of taking part in general elec- 
tions, the Greenlanders became aware of 
their peculiar problems and of the means at 
their disposal for influencing the policies 
that most affected them. At the same time, 
this change of status led to large-scale 
Danish immigration, which has since mod- 
ified Greenland’s political and social char- 
acter. In 1965, for instance, 52 per cent of 
Greenland’s revenue went to an 11 percent 
minority born outside Greenland. Claims for 
greater equality were therefore inevitable. 
Two parties confronted one another on this 
question: those in favour of greater equality 
achieved by increasing Greenland’s Danish 
character (known as the “Conservative 
Greenlanders”) and the “Radical Green- 
landers” who promote the “Greenlandifi- 
cation” of the territory. This debate could 
only lead, however, to a still clearer affirm- 
ation of the identity and heritage of 
Greenlanders. 

The Danish Government, whose inter- 
national policy made it impossible for the 
country to be accused of colonialism in 
Greenland, set up a committee to study the 
question in January 1973. This “Home Rule 
Committee” submitted a preliminary report 
in 1975 in which it recommended that the 
Landsrat should be responsible for the 
internal administration of the territory and 
should possess real legislative powers for 
this purpose. The Committee had ruled out 
the possibility of Greenland’s complete 
independence in the immediate future, but 
did not reject it as a distant objective. On a 
short-term basis, foreign policy, defence, the 
police, health and communications would be 
administered jointly with Denmark and 
financed by the latter. The Landsrat would 
assume immediate responsibility for eco- 
nomic development, education, cultural 
affairs, and hunting and fishing in terri- 
torial waters, tourism, criminal law and 
control of mines and resources. Home rule 
will come into effect on April 1, 1979. 

Though favourable in principle to “de- 
volution,” the Danish Government is anx- 
ious to control the development of mining 
and oil resources, as well as certain renew- 
able resources such as fishing, that it con- 
siders necessary for its own economic 
development and for the financing of home 
rule. For its part, the Landsrat, by a unani- 
mous resolution adopted in the fall of 1975, 
claims exclusive ownership of all resources 
of the subsoil for the benefit of the per- 
manent population of Greenland. 

This conflict, whose progress concerns 
Canada in various ways, especially from the 
strategic and economic points of view (there 
is a Canadian company established in 
Greenland), must also be seen within the 
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more general context of the growing sense of 
identity of Arctic peoples that has been 
manifest for a number of years. This sense 
of identity has been shown, for instance, by 
closer East-West contacts between the dif- 
ferent groups in the area. Furthermore, a 
permanent association uniting all these 
populations — the “Inuit Circumpolar Asso- 
ciation” —has been set up with a permanent 
secretariat. The Greenlanders themselves, 
in particular, want closer relations with the 
Canadian Eskimos. 

Denmark and Canada are in favour of 
these contacts and have even contributed to 
their financing. However, the situation 
obviously forces them increasingly to align 
their policies on the problems of social, 
economic and political development of the 
Arctic peoples. Models that will be used in 


Inequalities and conflicts | 
in contemporary Africa 1 


By Timothy M. Shaw 


Africa has always been characterized by 
great diversity; it is now also characterized 
by growing inequality. It has always in- 
cluded a rich variety of religions; it now 
includes a growing group of ideologies. And 
it has always experienced conflict as well as 
co-operation in its international relations; 
as the prospects of unity continue to recede, 
the level of interstate violence has in- 
creased. The elusiveness of equality, co- 
hesion and peace on the continent has 
produced new paradoxes in African affairs; 
these have now reached contradictory 
proportions. 

The disarray and misgiving apparent 
as Africa approaches the end of its second 
decade of recaptured “independence” do not 
inspire optimism about the future of the 
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one country are likely to influence the oth 
especially as regards its political organiz, 
tion. Denmark hopes, moreover, to ben 
from Canada’s experience, which is mo: 
advanced than its own in this field — fi 
instance, in all questions relating to tl} 
housing and social-security problems of t} 
Eskimos. 

In addition to the problem of managir 
the Arctic’s natural resources, the human 
and therefore political — problem that fae 
Canada and Denmark simultaneously, | 
the sense of the identity of the local pop: 
lations, will lead the two countries into eve! 
closer co-operation, which will give othr 
aspects of their bilateral relations — partic. 
larly their respective European policies —¢. 
entirely new dimension. 


continent as a whole. The fictions of equalit’ 
and unity seem increasingly hollow as A| 
rica moves towards its third decade of di 
pendence and uneven growth. The currer) 
realities of pan-Africanism stand in shar 
contrast to the rhetoric of independence an’ 
development characteristic of earlier, mor, 
hopeful years. Initially, tensions on th 
continent were related to frequent cow 
d’etat and border tensions, which wer 
essentially struggles for power and prestig'| 
Current and future conflicts, however, al 
likely to be more structural and persisten' 
rooted in emerging contradictions. To th: 
extent they will be more difficult either 1 
resolve or to eliminate. 

Inequality and conflict tend to be re 
lated in Africa as elsewhere. Because (| 
uneven development, African states ar 
becoming more unequal both among an > 
within themselves; the gap between ric’ 
and poor is growing both internationall 
and domestically. And because of the ne) 
characteristics of conflict on the continen 
the opposition between “radical” and “cor 
servative” states is leading to commo 
coalitions, whether the issue is Angola ¢ 
Shaba, the Horn of Africa or the Wester’ 
Sahara. Moreover, inequality and conflic’ 
cannot be separated in Africa from th) 
structure and nature of broader world pol! 


; the great and middle powers outside the 
mtinent have a profound impact on Afri- 
”s economies and tensions, as do cor- 
tions and churches, the external media 
diverse interest groups. Nevertheless, 
e growing complexity of international 
litics in Africa itself cannot conceal the 
nderlying trend towards inequality and 
nflict on that continent. 


‘otable successes 
spite its contemporary disunity and in- 
uality, Africa has achieved some notable 
ecesses during its first two decades of 
| dependence, particularly as regards iden- 
ty, culture and sport. But achievements 
ch as “Festac’, all-Africa trade fairs and 
ae Pan-African Games tend to be over- 
qadowed by the unevenness of devel- 
ment, the destruction of unity and the 
ssurgence of interstate conflict. Con- 
nental transnational links, no matter how 
‘iendly, fail to counterbalance economic 
nd strategic issues in which cohesion is 
1uch more problematic. 

Africa still retains, however, a degree 
“unity in its extracontinental relations, as, 
yr instance, in the United Nations or in 
egotiations with the European Economic 
ommunity. Nevertheless, the common 
ont apparent in multilateral relations —as 
, the “New International Economic Order” 
2bate — has not excluded a great diversity 

postures, and results in bilateral deals 
hen individual states needed aid or capital, 
rms or access. The African caucus, despite 

extracontinental activities, has neither 
evented the widening of economic dis- 

ities on the continent nor reduced the 
vel of conflict. The intentions and resolu- 
ons of the Organization of African Unity 
»main lofty, but the OAU has not been able 
» secure development and peace through 
‘ther extraregional advocacy or intra- 
2gional diplomacy. And, as the African 
ystem has come to include more states, so 
ie inequalities and diversities among them 
ave multiplied. 

The OAU is still by far the largest 
2gional organization in the number of its 
embers (49), but recent admissions indi- 
ate growing disparities within the African 
ommunity. In 1976, Angola was finally 
dmitted to the Organization (after liber- 
tion and civil and diplomatic wars), as was 
ie island state of Seychelles. Djibouti has 
ow joined as well, thus increasing the 
otential for conflict-escalation and coali- 
on-formation in the Horn of Africa. Clear- 
', Angola’s own development prospects are 
onsiderable — particularly as regards oil, 
\inerals, agricultural products and manu- 
acturing — compared to those of either 
eychelles or Djibouti. The eventual inde- 


| 


| 
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pendence of Zimbabwe and Namibia —to say 
nothing of the future of South Africa — will 
only increase such disparities. 

Three other new “states” have not 
been admitted to the OAU. The contro- 
versial declarations of independence of the 
Transkei, Bophuthatswana and Sahara 
over the last two years are also indicative of 
growing tensions on the continent. The two 
“homelands” created in South Africa’s 
attempt to make apartheid respectable 
through “decolonization” have been recog- 
nized only by the parent regime in Pretoria. 
In contrast to this diplomatic isolation by 
African and other countries, the Sahara 
Arab Democratic Republic has been recog- 
nized as a legitimate government by some 
radical African states; but it has not been 
accepted by the OAU. All three pariahs 
have produced diplomatic and border issues 
that cannot be dissociated from the activ- 
ities of liberation movements in the Sahara 
and in southern Africa. 


Resources 

The other major cause of growing inequality 
between states — aside from such additions 
to their numbers — has been the uneven 
distribution of resources on the continent. 
The OAU is not only the largest regional 
organization in the world, it includes the 
largest grouping of least-developed, most- 
seriously-affected and landlocked countries. 
Furthermore, it contains members of the 
Organization of Petroleum-Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) and other states with 
considerable production and resources of 
energy, minerals, primary products and 
manufacturing. Indeed, the rapid rise in the 
price of oil and related commodities such as 
fertilizer, food and machinery has in- 
tensified inequalities, as resource-rich 
states have been able to weather the global 
recession while others have gone rapidly 
into serious debt. The coincidence of 
drought in the Sahel has further aggravated 
these emerging inequalities. 

Because of dependence, inflation, debt 
and unfavourable terms of trade, the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Economic Commission 
for Africa lamented recently, “there has 
been no marked improvement in many 
African economies since 1960’’. “‘The 
African economy,” he added, “today still 
exhibits all the characteristics of under- 
development. And, compared with the other 
regions of the world, Africa has fared 
worst.” Dr Adebayo Adedeji also pointed out 
that there was “increasing economic dis- 
parity among African countries’. 

So, while less than a quarter of the 
continent’s states have enjoyed reasonable 
rates of economic growth, most have suf- 


Inequalities 
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by rapid rise 
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fered from either minimal or negative rates 
of expansion. The minority have benefited 
from the higher prices of oil and uranium, 
coffee and tea, while the majority have 
become more dependent on foreign food and 
finance. Growth, which has always been 
elusive in Africa, has recently become 
highly problematic for all but a few re- 
source-rich states. And even in many of 
these — Gabon, Ivory Coast, Libya, Nigeria, 
Zaire — growth has not necessarily led to 
development but rather to the emergence of 
a new class more interested in immediate 
consumption than in saving. Different 
growth-rates and uneven development both 
within and among states have produced on 
the continent a diversity of ideologies and 
development strategies. 

The basic choice facing African leaders 
is whether to continue with the orthodox 
outward-looking development strategy or to 
disengage by pursuing a more inward-look- 
ing strategy. These two approaches largely 
coincide with either (1) the perpetuation of 
the essentially capitalist economic struc- 
ture inherited at independence or (2) the 
attempt to transform the established politi- 
cal economy by adopting some form of so- 
cialism. The former strategy consists 
basically of continuing integration into the 
world economy (which is still dominated by 
Western countries and corporations), 
whereas the latter involves a greater degree 
of national self-reliance. One supple- 
mentary form of the second type of strategy 
is collective self-reliance, or an attempt to 
increase trade, financial, communications 
and cultural links within Africa and the 
Third World rather than along traditional 
North-South, European-African lines. 

Most African regimes have chosen 
some form of association with the capitalist 
world, and several have enjoyed high rates 
of economic growth because of their open- 
ness — Gabon, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Nigeria 
and Senegal in particular. Any attempt to 
introduce socialism becomes difficult and 
protracted, involving simultaneous con- 
frontations with both internal entrepreneurs 
and external forces. Nevertheless, a few 
African leaders have pursued a non-capital- 
ist path with determination — in Algeria, 
Guinea, Somalia and Tanzania and now in 
Angola, Guinea-Bissau and Mozambique. 
This expanding group has preferred a 
slower but surer rate of development to a 
more unstable, export-led growth, in which 
a country’s role and riches are largely 
determined by the international division of 
labour. 

Different growth-rates, resource-en- 
dowments and international associations 
have intensified the ideological differences 
both within and among African states; and 
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the need for external support, both politi 
and economic, has served to make many 
them even more vulnerable to foreign pr 
sure. ‘““Neo-colonialism”’ through Weste 
agencies is a familiar condition, but d 
pendence is no longer a capitalist monopol 
Economic and strategic crises on the coy 
tinent have led to growing reliance on tt 
Eastern bloc as well — particularly the Sovi 
Union and its allies. But the definition ar 
implications of ““Afro-Communism” sti 
remain in doubt. And, just as several Afr 
can regimes have terminated their link 
with the West, others are now experience’ 
in breaking ties with the East. Friendsh’ 
treaties are rarely eternal. 


! 
No coups | 
Despite the growth of internal inequalit 
and ideological diversity, the era of coupsi. 
Africa seems to have passed, though pe: 
haps only for the time being; at any rate, th’ 
number of successful coups d état has re 
cently decreased. This seeming paral 
may be explained in part by the trend ti. 
wards political monopolies on the continen 
exercised by one-party, no-party, military ¢ 
one-man regimes. Authoritarian rul 
which discourages participation, has serve 
to control or suppress ethnic, racial, r ! 
ligious and regional differences inside man. 
African states, as well as to contain th’ 
results of social stratification and idec 
logical factionalism. Political order may be ! 
prerequisite for, but is no guarantee 0. 
economic and social justice; stability he 
sometimes been achieved at the expense (, 
some individual freedoms, in Africa é_ 
elsewhere. { 
As President Nyerere noted recently 
a speech entitled “Destroying Worl 
Poverty”: 
In poor countries, if there is a clash bi! 
tween individual freedom and econom: 
development, it is generally not possib| 4 
to give priority to the former.... Th’ 
most basic human right of all is the righ! 
to life itself, and a life which is not mac | 
miserable by hunger, ignorance or pre 
ventable disease. So the notion of huma 
rights has to be redefined in the context 
underdevelopment, basic (physica 
needs being accorded a greater emphas: | 
than others. Moreover, African state 
have been generous in their treatment ( 
the world’s largest group of refugees © 
over one million scattered throughout th! 
continent. ) 
The relative absence of late of cou I 
may also be related to some innovagaa 
political experiments taking place in a fe 
African states. These involve essentially 
return to limited democratic practices with | 


out undermining either political stability 
{ 
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Boric growth. Plans for (semi-) civilian 
egimes in Ghana and Nigeria, for three- 
arty competitions in Senegal and Egypt, 
nd for “people’s democracies” in Angola 
nd Mozambique are novel variations on the 
aracteristic one-party, or “praetorian”, 
rnments already familiar in Africa. In 
e short-to-medium term, such “consti- 
tional engineering” may be able to con- 
in growing internal inequalities and 
eological tensions. 

In the longer term, such remedies are 
nlikely to prevent instability and coups 
nless significant redistribution of re- 
perce’ takes place within some sort of 
ocialist framework. And the pressures fora 
1ore radical ideology and structure are 
kely to grow if the emerging independent 
sates of southern Africa follow the example 

Mozambique rather than that of Kenya. 
he radical grouping in the OAU has been 
nsiderably augmented by the independ- 
nce of Guinea-Bissau, Mozambique and 
.ngola after lengthy liberation struggles. If 
1e white “siege mentality” now prevalent 
the southern part of the continent further 
lays the transition to majority rule in 
amibia, Zimbabwe and South Africa, the 
ew black governments will tend to favour 
ocialism rather than mixed economies. In 
‘ew of the substantial economic and mil- 
ary capabilities of these future states, 
eir inclusion in the radical faction of the 
AU would have significant implications 
ir the “radicalization” of the continent as a 
‘hole. 


rn violence 

t the international level, in contrast to 
ost domestic situations in Africa, conflict 
as been neither contained nor resolved; 
ideed, external violence appears to have 
icreased as internal tensions have been 
ystrained. The OAU was designed to main- 
tin order on the continent by recognizing 
ie independence, equality and sovereignty 
¢its members. Moreover, it was intended to 
dvance African unity and autonomy. But 
te jealousy of new nationalisms has pre- 
ynted these two sets of goals from. being 
talized. Instead, Africa’s consensual for- 
‘gn policy has tended to dissolve in prac- 
te, except at the most general level of 
hetoric. 

, Through the OAU, Africa seeks liber- 
éion in southern and northern Africa and 
cvelopment through a “new international 
(der’’. But, in reality, the ‘““Front-Line 
Sates” in the south and the Sadat initiative 
i the north have tended to undermine 
¢ntinental understandings. The Patriotic 
‘ont of Zimbabwe and the Rejectionist 
ont over Palestine both oppose negotiated 
‘nternal” solutions, so dividing the OAU 
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and the Arab League. The exchange of 
support over both issues between these two 
regional organizations and the attempt to 
equate apartheid with Zionism were central 
themes in the Afro-Arab dialogue. More- 
over, OPEC “petro-dollars” could (still) have 
a profound effect both on economic pros- 
pects in Africa and on the Third World 
position in the debate on a “New Inter- 
national Economic Order’’. However, the 
dialogue has floundered somewhat as Arab 
beneficence has been limited and as politi- 
cal coalitions and ideological divisions have 
once again cut across the Sahara to link 
“moderates” and “radicals” throughout the 
continent. Such divisions have been rein- 
forced by the several conflicts — both bilat- 
eral and multilateral — at present raging 
throughout Africa. 

The reappearance of a significant 
number of bilateral conflicts in Africa is a 
reflection of growing international in- 
equality and ideological schism. The border 
fighting and border-closings in East Africa — 
between Uganda and Kenya and between 
Tanzania and Kenya —were the visible signs 
of deep-seated mistrust, envy and disagree- 
ment. Kenya, the regional “success story”, 
aroused animosity in Uganda, where 
Amin’s “economic war” had failed, and ina 
Tanzania suffering from drought and de- 
cline. The ideological component was of 
even greater significance in the bilateral 
disputes between Egypt and Libya and 
Sudan and Libya, in which the Gaddafi 
regime attempted unsuccessfully to under- 
mine the authority and orientation of the 
Sadat and Numeiri Governments. The con- 
tinuing Algeria-Morocco tension is also due 
to ideological differences as well as to con- 
flicting territorial interests. The intensity 
and frequency of so-called boundary dis- 
putes is particularly high along the “south- 
ern border” of Africa as both the “Front- 
Line States” (especially Angola, Zambia and 
Mozambique) and the liberation move- 
ments attempt to penetrate the remnants of 
the white laager; in turn, the wagon ring 
hits back at bases in the black states. 

Many of these bilateral disputes are 
often related to broader regional and extra- 
regional conflicts and coalitions; and each of 
the regional conflicts is itself related to 
other such conflicts. For instance, though 
the Algeria-Morocco dispute has gone on for 
over a decade, it has been revivedin the mid- 
1970s because of the Sahara question. The 
division of the former Spanish Sahara be- 
tween Morocco and Mauritania was opposed 
both by Polisario, the Sahraoui liberation 
movement, and by Algeria, along with a few 
other Moslem and/or radical regimes. Mo- 
rocco and Mauritania were, in turn, sup- 
ported by the majority of OAU members, 
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as well as by several Western interests, 
particularly through President Giscard 
d’Estaing’s campaign against “radical”’ 
Algerian influence in francophone Africa. 

Similar coalitions have tended to be 
formed to support the antagonists in related 
regional conflicts such as those in Angola, 
the Horn of Africa and Shaba. Clearly, the 
rebellion in Zaire’s Shaba province was one 
by-product of the Angolan civil war and 
Zaire’s mischievous role in it, as well as a 
result of indigenous dissatisfaction with 
Mobutu’s permissive rule of embour- 
geoisement. If the MPLA has held on to 
power in Angola because of Cuban and 
Russian support, so Mobutu —having backed 
the FNLA and supported secession in the 
Cabinda enclave — has retained power be- 
cause of Moroccan, Egyptian and French 
support. And Moroccan and Egyptian inter- 
est in Shaba reflects their mutual opposition 
to the common interests of Algeria and 
Libya in the Sahara and the Horn, as well as 
the bilateral disputes of both of them along 
the Mediterranean coast. Such tacit coali- 
tions involving African and extra-African 
countries are reminiscent of the earlier 
period of African international relations in 
which the Casablanca, Brazzaville and 
Monrovia blocs jockeyed for influence and 
membership. 


Horn of Africa 

The situation in the Horn is even more 
complex because of the role of the Eritrean 
and Somali liberation movements and be- 
cause of the U.S.S.R.’s apparently precip- 
itate switch from socialist Somalia to 
revolutionary Ethiopia. Moreover, as the 
radical Arab states now tend to support the 
Derge in Ethiopia rather than the liberation 
movements in Eritrea or the Ogaden, Egypt, 
Sudan, Saudi Arabia and Iran have begun to 
provide assistance to the anti-Derge forces. 
With the demise of Soviet-Cuban plans fora 
socialist-oriented federation around the Red 
Sea, the “anti-Communist” Middle Eastern 
members of OPEC hope to make it an “Arab 
Lake” rather than a “Red Sea” in the politi- 
cal sense. 

Bilateral Egyptian-Libyan and Sudan- 
ese-Libyan disputes cannot be separated 
from the role of each of these countries in 
antagonistic coalitions in the Horn or differ- 
ences over Shaba and the Sahara. And the 
interests of France in Djibouti and Morocco, 
those of the Soviet Union in Libya, Uganda 
and South Yemen and those of the United 
States in Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Iran serve 
both to intensify and to link these “region- 
al” issues. Meanwhile, after conflicts in the 
Sahara and the Horn, OAU insistence on 
the inviolability of inherited borders —which 
have now been subject to invasions, not just 
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clashes — looks rather threadbare. And th 
Organization’s claim to exclude extert 
powers — whether super-powers, midd 
powers (eg. France, Iran) or Third Wor 
states (eg. Cuba) — has been further beli 
As Peter Enahoro, one of Africa’s leadi 
political commentators, noted in a year-er 
review, “1977 was Africa’s year on tk 
calendar of international power politics 
his “political horoscope” for 1978 consist 
largely of a continuation of these conflic¢ 
and compromises. 
Nor can the increase of interrelate. 
conflicts in Africa be separated from th’ 
demise of regionalism. Regional integratio. 
had been advocated as a pathway to bot. 
peace and development. African statesme, 
have often expressed their confidence i 
regional as well as continental unity. Th 
decay of the East African Community | 
Africa’s oldest and most advanced regione 
grouping — has shocked and saddened man 
leaders, as well as exacerbated bilatere 
conflicts among the three ex-member 
However, new regional associations — bot: 
single and multipurpose — continue to ris’ 
Phoenix-like from the ashes of other institu 
tions. The Mano River Union, Egyptiar 
Sudanese links, the Economic Communit 
of the Great Lakes and embryonic tie 
between Tanzania, Mozambique and Zam 
bia all illustrate residual confidence in th 
regional approach. 
The largest and most ambitious ne" 
regional institution is the Economic Con) 
munity of West African States (ECOWAS. 
which stretches from Mauritania and Sen¢, 
gal to Nigeria and Niger and includes th 
Entente, Mano River and other sub-grouy 
ings. It also spans linguistic, ideology 
cultural and religious divides and coul’ 
emerge as a very cosmopolitan and pluralis 
community. Its core consists of the thre’ 
major states of the region, each of whic’ 
dominates its respective hinterland —Sene 
gal, Ivory Coast and Nigeria. The presenc: 
of this trio — Nigeria is clearly primus inte, 
pares — may serve to avoid some of th 
problems caused in other regional grouping 
by a single dominant state or city. But th 
appearance of difficulties associated wit 
the emergence of ‘“‘sub-imperialism” i | 
Africa is inseparable from the problems ¢ 
regionalism and the growth of inequality. 
Regional and continental politics 1 
Africa are increasingly dominated by a fe’ 
“sub-imperial” powers that — in part be 
cause of their essentially symbiotic re 
lations with external interests — are ablet 
exercise a local hegemony similar to that ¢ 
the great powers on a world scale. In gene) 
al, Africa’s leading states are either th. 
resource-rich or those most permissiv_ 
towards foreign states and corporations C' 


oth. The resource-rich “‘sub-imperial”’ 
tates include Algeria and Nigeria (and 
nbabwe and South Africa); states that 
rve as regional centres for corporations 
nd communications include Egypt, Kenya, 
vory Coast and Senegal. Other potential 
ub-imperial states include Angola, the 
judan, Zaire and Zambia. 

International and internal inequali- 
ies, as we have noted, tend to be related, 
nd most sub-imperial states, in particular, 
ire characterized by growing internal stra- 
ification. This is especially true of those 
istries that have adopted a more out- 
ard-looking, capitalist style of devel- 
ypment strategy. Their brand of 
jationalism generally eschews socialism 
»ut insists on greater local participation in 
orporate activities by the new élite. Capital- 
ntensive manufacturing, growing service- 
ectors, access to “Euro-dollar” credits, and 
owing “agribusiness” activities are signs 
f such an orientation. 

So far, sub-imperial, or “go-between”’, 
tates have largely exerted a regional domi- 
aance over economic issues and within the 
pasentially “Western” world order. In the 
‘uture, however, sub-imperial countries 
may become influential in the ideological or 
strategic spheres (for example, a grouping 
‘ socialist states in Central Africa or Nig- 


‘rian military supremacy in West Africa) 
and sub-imperialism may occur within the 
Paialist world as well (for example, Algeria 
and Angola might be candidates) despite 
Soviet dilemmas in northeast Africa. 

In any event, the widening of external 
and internal inequalities in Africa has 
orofound implications for the future of the 
continent. They make the adoption of a 
consensual foreign policy or a collective 
sontinental ideology less likely. They retard 
doth regional and continental unity. And 
they make the achievement of collective 
self-reliance and autonomy problematic, 
with profound implications for the peoples 
of Africa. As Mwalimu Nyerere of Tanzania 
aas recently noted, in something of an 
inderstatement: ‘The present economic 
order governing international production, 


development and exchange does not in 
practice ensure progress towards meeting 
those basic human needs for all people, all 
over the world.” 

Unless internal changes reduce domes- 
tic stratification or external changes result 
in a “New International (Economic) Order’, 
the prospects for peace and development in 
Africa are not particularly promising. The 
revival of tacit and ideological coalitions 
and the appearance of sub-imperalism, in 
economic and potentially strategic issues, 
along with the variety of development stra- 
tegies, all make the quest for unity and 
development elusive. And without integra- 
tion and equality international and internal 
conflict is likely to continue. 

Africa’s division into Third and Fourth 
World states and the harshness of Real- 
politik in the late 1970s have further ex- 
posed the pretence of Pan-Africanism. 
““Decolonization’’, along with recent 
changes in the global economy, has had an 
ambivalent impact on the continent, pro- 
ducing greater inequality and conflict. The 
achievement of a Pax Africana character- 
ized by development and unity appears to be 
as elusive as ever despite good intentions 
and grand dreams. 

In conclusion, it is worth while noting 
the caution of Dr Adedeji of the Economic 
Commission for Africa about the rather 
unpromising future for the continent as a 
whole: 

Africa cannot afford to continue to per- 
form in the field of development during 
the next decade or two at the same rate as 
it has performed in the last 15 years or so. 
If it does, the Africa region will be a much 
poorer relation of the rest of the world 
than it is now. 

He warns, moreover, that, unless there 
are changes in economic strategy and struc- 
ture, the ECA estimates “reveal the pros- 
pects of even greater disparities in income 
and levels of development among the coun- 
tries’. “The implications of these are clear 
and, of course, rather sombre,” Dr. Adedeji 
concludes. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Limits of sovereignty. ... 


Sir, 


The article “Sovereignty over Natural Resources: Reality or Illusion” by Chambers ani 
Reid published in the November-December 1977 issue raises some interesting points. 
If the word is taken literally in the sense of supreme power, then each nation does 
have sovereignty over its natural resources, in that basically it is free to produce or notto 
produce. The situation is, of course, somewhat different when we consider such factors as | 
control over economic viability. A nation will have less than complete control over economic. 
viability as outside parties become involved in one or more stages of the cycle —from 
financing to production, marketing and consuming. Each party in the cycle, including the . 
nation itself, will only agree to proceed if economic gains — whether in the form of cash 
profits, more employment, etc. —are foreseen. 

Thus, while the nation state does have supreme power in the sense that it is the party © 
that has the final say on whether or not a particular project proceeds, its control over the 
economic gain it receives from the project is a function of the number of outside parties | 
involved and the terms they impose to take part in the project. These outside parties may be, 
of course, not only multinational enterprises but also international institutions, other { 
nations, etc. 

The developing countries are particularly vulnerable to this situation because, of 
necessity, they must involve outsiders in several of the stages of the cycle. 

It is worth while noting, and of particular importance to the world supply/demand } 
situation, that, once production is under way, there is a definite resistance to cut-backs or , 


shutdowns in the face of low- or zero-profit levels, because the nation state is often 
measuring the “profit” in many different ways —such as foreign-exchange earnings, f 
maintaining employment levels, etc. This situation appears to exist right now in the world — 
copper and nickel industries. a 
In all of this there is a considerable danger for the Canadian mineral industry. | 
Continuing low levels of metal prices will result in the closing of some of Canada’s higher- 1 
cost mining operations and the diversion of investment either to other countries or to other 
sectors of the Canadian economy. Is much of the problem due to the fact that Canadahas_ | 
failed to some extent to move along in the natural order of economic development —from an 
initial dependence on natural-resource exports to the building of a manufacturing sector, | 
until a broad-based economy evolves? Is it fair to say that we have used natural-resource _ 
export revenues to pay for consumer imports, rather than for the building of a broader- : 
based economy? At present the Canadian mineral industry is being threatened as the least: 
developed countries maintain or increase their mineral production and reach trade | 
agreements with our traditional trading partners, but isn’t this problem likely to get worse 
as the LDCs integrate downstream into basic manufacturing? 1 
What are Canada’s alternatives in this situation? It seems to me that basically we hav’, 
a choice between (a) resigning ourselves to the fact that at present a large portion of our 
domestic mineral industry is not competitive and allowing it to struggle on as bestitcan, _ 
and (b) attempting a basic change in strategy, to one of definitely encouraging those sectors t 
in which we still have some underlying advantages, such as mining, and using the resulting. 
benefits to encourage a change in the structure of our economy — rather than merely to | 
maintain a high level of consumer imports. | 
At present we appear to be folllowing course (a), although there are signs of a partial 
change towards (b). Course (b), while difficult to follow, particularly in view of the federal- | 
provincial dialogue over the sharing of tax revenues, appears the logical route and probably © 
entails not only an increase in the level of tax incentives but also some direct government 
involvement, at least initially. Perhaps we should think of such things as permitting a he 
portion of exploration and development expenditures to be written off against other types 0! . 
income at the same rate as is at present permitted against mining income. Perhaps a portio), 
of mineral-industry tax incentives should only be permitted if the money is reinvested in thi | 
mineral industry, or in selected higher-technology industries. For example, earned depletio i 
could be on a $1-for-$2 basis, but with only half being eligible for write-off against mining | 
income and only half being eligible for write-off against selected higher-technology income. (" 


‘ 
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The previous paragraph contains some possible moves that may prove impractical 
n considered in more detail. Essentially, all Iam suggesting is that Canada can’t really 
ord to allow its mineral industry to disappear, at least not in this century. However, it 
ust recognize the growing challenge from the LDCs and switch to the higher-technology 
dustries. Any incentives should be such as to encourage the mineral industry, as a sector 
re we have proved expertise, and also to encourage the use of profits arising from 
ineral-industry activities in the development of higher technology, rather than in the 
aintenance of what may prove to be an artificially-high standard of living. 


C.G. Delbridge 
Toronto 


Oppenheimer preferred. ... 


I have just read the article on South Africa by Christopher Young in your January/ 
sbruary 1978 issue. It is very dismaying to me to read such an emotional article written 
ter “a first, brief visit to South Africa’’. Noting that the purpose of your journal is to 


close for your consideration an address by Mr Harry Oppenheimer to the Foreign Policy 
sssociation in New York last October. 
| Harry Oppenheimer is a South African, probably the prime industrialist in that 
ountry, recognized all over the world; he is not a supporter of the National Party, and 
crongly opposes apartheid; nevertheless, his article gives a much less emotional, much 
ore reasoned and truer picture of conditions in South Africa, and I hope you will find an 
portunity to reprint it. 


| Rex F. Pearce 
) Toronto 


pies of the speech, however, are available from the Foreign Policy Association in New York City 


te ’s note: Reprinting Mr Oppenheimer’s speech would not be consistent with our editorial policy. 
’ 
f 50 cents). It is entitled “Prospects for Change in Southern Africa”’. 


| .... Young challenged 


_ Inyour January-February 1978 issue, you carried an article by Christopher Young on 
te “gagging of the press in South Africa”. The main drift of the article was that South 
Lrica was abandoning “any pretence of freedom of the press’, that the trends in South 
‘rica were “towards more repression —not less’, that the time for talking might soon be 
er and that “civil war” might soon begin. Dire forebodings, indeed, illustrated by highly- 
notive cartoons and photographs. 

I should like to draw your readers’ attention to the following points that emerged from 
Young’s article. 
| First, I hope that they noticed that Mr Young forthrightly declared where he stood on 
r affairs at the very beginning of the article. He stated that: “There is no longer much 
int in arguing the moral issues of South African policies.” 
| Thus, at the very outset, he dismisses the value of any further debate on what surely 
ust be one of the central issues of South African politics. He creates the impression that 
oples’ minds are made up, that their attitudes are inflexible. 
Evidently, his mind might be “set against conversion”, but it is unfair of him to ascribe 
h inflexibility to the vast majority of South Africans. One has but to open any South 
rican newspaper or speak with any concerned South African of any race to become aware 


imulate discussion and that you are interested in material that expresses different views, I 
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of the vigorous national debate that centres precisely on the morality and practicality of — 
South Africa’s policies. It is almost impossible not to notice the intensity and openness wi 
which we are searching for solutions to our extraordinarily complex problems. 

Perhaps Mr Young did not notice this debate because, as he admits, his visit to South | 
Africa was brief. The brevity of his visit did not, however, prevent him from reaching 
sweeping conclusions concerning our affairs or from ascribing to us racial attitudes we do © 
not hold. It did not stop him from passing judgment on our press, based to a large extent on, 
no less an authority than Content, “a Toronto monthly magazine devoted primarily to news 
and criticism of the Canadian media’. He has much to say about our Afrikaans newspaper 
—but does Mr Young understand Afrikaans? Has he ever in his life actually read an 
Afrikaans newspaper? { 

It is hardly necessary for me to spring to the defence of the South African press. Indee | 
I am sure that our newspapers would be horrified at the prospect of a government official — 
doing so. The South African press is quite capable of speaking for itself, as any of your 
readers who have ever seen a South African newspaper will be able to attest. Therecan, 
indeed, be few governments in the world that are criticized as persistently, as vehemently, | 
and sometimes as irresponsibly, by the national press as is the South African Government ( 

Mr Young, nevertheless, accuses our Government of embracing “the more repressive 
methods of Communism” to suppress dissent in South Africa. Here, Ishouldliketorefer 
your readers to Moynihan’s Law —so called after Daniel P. Moynihan’s observation that th 
more voices we hear in a particular country protesting injustice the less repressive that 
country is likely to be. If Mr Young’s charges are correct, how does he explain that every 
negative detail of Steve Biko’s death was rigorously exposed in open court and relentlessly | 
reported in the South African press? How does he explain that he himself was allowed to : 
visit South Africa and to write so freely and negatively on our affairs,assomanyofhis | 
colleagues also have done? How does he explain the caption to one of the photographs 
illustrating his own article, which reads: “At the stadium a succession of speakers : 
condemned the South African Government and its security police”. I suggest that Mr Your 
consult with someone who has firsthand experience of Communist and Third World i 
countries to ascertain whether such manifestations would be tolerated in those societies. 

Mr Young goes on to tell your readers that “the trends of policy are towards more , 
repression”. He completely ignores the far-reaching constitutional changes that are takin; } 
place in South Africa, the steps that have been taken away from racial discrimination, the 
narrowing of the wage gap and the reforms that are being made in respect ofthe urban 
blacks. He might conceivably differ with us with regard to the pace of these reforms, or eve | 
with regard to their underlying philosophy, but he cannot in all conscience pretend that th 
are not taking place oy that they do not constitute progress. : 

Of course, Mr Young does not have to explain these developments, because he does no. 
choose to mention them at all in his article. Like so many of his colleagues in the Western | 
media, he has selected only those pieces of the South African mosaic that accord with the | . 
popular caricature of our country —a caricature that is likely to earn plenty of pats onthe — 
journalistic back but one that hardly helps the overseas public to understand what is reall 
happening in our complex society. | 

Finally, there are Mr Young’s gloomy prognostications concerning the possibility of — 
civil war in South Africa. We reject this view. It is clearly in the overwhelming common f 
interest of all peoples of South Africa that we should solve our problems peacefully. No one’ 
except radical interventionists and adventurers would welcome the terrible destruction th, 
war would bring. Admittedly, our problems are complex, concerning as they do the ly 
mechanisms by which different peoples at different stages of economic development can li ) 
together amicably in a common geographic area. There is, however, a growing consensus _ 
that a viable solution must take into consideration the justifiable rights of allSouth Africa / 
peoples. The search for, and the evolution of, such a solution is the theme of our ongoing 
national debate —a debate Mr Young appears not to have noticed during his brief visitto | 
South Africa. | 


D.W. Steward 

Charge d’Affaires 
Embassy of South a | 
Ottawa 
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spare deputy 


ie of Norman Robertson’s favourite quo- 


sions was the remark by Dr Johnson that: 
‘; lapidary inscriptions a man is not upon 
th”. There have been many lapidary 
scriptions about him — at his death, when 
pretired from the diplomatic service, when 
n left London at the end of his second term 
3 Canadian High Commissioner there, 
en he received an honorary degree from 
feibriase. I have composed a few such 
scriptions about him myself. But the 
orpose of this essay is rather different. It is 
1ended to be more intimate and personal. 
AdI certainly regard myself as being upon 
oh! 
What has been recorded memorially 
ayut him is that he was superbly intel- 
i2nt; that he was highly literate; that, over 
1 J above that, he had a brooding humanity 
a1 compassion that he could use to inter- 
‘ve imaginatively and illumine almost any 
isue in international affairs, and particu- 
lly any economic issue; that he could 
“amand a seemingly inexhaustible fund of 
p itical and economic device. All that is 
tre, I believe — profoundly true. But behind 
tt impressive, almost marmoreal, presence 
s(commemorated was to be found a re- 
mrkable creature who was more human, 
mre fallible, more various than those 
sceralizations, accurate though they are, 
wald suggest. Whenever I think .of Norman 
Roertson (and I often do), I think of him 
stiding up and down in his vast office 
looking Trafalgar Square, excited with 
so1e new idea or some possible solution to 
ar apparently intractable problem, com- 
biing in his talk fragments of economic 
rlysis with literary allusion in a unique 
tT. sometimes nebulous mixture, stopping 
7 to spit into his handkerchief from his 
sady ravaged lungs, and then resuming 
h chase, while I tagged along behind; both 
itrally and figuratively, trying as best I 
old to keep up — esteemed partly for 
self, I think, but perhaps even more 
eause I was not entirely thrown off the 
cat either by the economic analysis or by 
h literary allusions. Or I think of him ina 
€ es of informal meetings we held in 1947 
n 1948 with Sir Stafford Cripps, when he 
¢ Chancellor of the Exchequer, and witha 
of his senior officials. Norman would 
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mix the dry martinis himself, very strong 
dry martinis, and I would pass them about. 
The conversation would continue over din- 
ner and for hour after hour afterwards. And 
then, when it was over and the guests had 
departed, Norman would suggest very gent- 
ly (for by this time, at least, he wrote very 
little himself) that I should prepare a memo- 
randum of the conversation in the morning. 
I would leave the hotel in a haze shot 
through with something like panic and 
would almost collapse as I was met by the 
cold night air blowing across Hyde Park. Or 
I think of him sitting relaxed, and Buddha- 
like, and with a brow as bare and broad as 
Shakespeare’s in the Droeshout engraving, 
in his office down the hallway in the East 
Block when he was Secretary to the Cabinet 
and Clerk of the Privy Council and I was Mr 
Pearson’s Special Assistant and I would 
come to consult him on some issue that was 
arising in Cabinet, or some problem that 
was perplexing the Department, or some 
subject that Mr Pearson was intending to 
deal with in public; and he would as often as 
not come up with a solution from the wealth 
of his experience and reading, and in the 
process would unobtrusively instruct me in 
how principle and shrewdness were both 
required in the formation of policy and how 
enthusiasm needed to be tempered by 
knowledge of the political situation and the 
political possibilities. Any conversation 
with him became almost inevitably part of 
one’s continuing education in the art of 
policy-making in a democracy. 


Political masters 

To write of Norman Robertson’s relations 
with his political masters — with ministers 
and with political parties, that is — would 
take not one essay but several. But there are 
some matters that I should like to set 
straight. 


Professor LePan is University Professor at 
Massey College, University of Toronto. He 
was formerly a member of the Department 
of External Affairs, where he worked closely 
with Norman Robertson. This article, which 
contains the views of Professor LePan, is 
based on a paper presented at Government 
House. 


Dry martinis 
conversation 
and memoranda 


Few individuals 
were closer 
to Prime Minister 


It is often thought that virtually all the 
most senior civil servants in Ottawa during 
the Second World War and through the post- 
War period were partisan Liberals. As a 
generalization, I believe that to be shaky in 
the extreme. As applied to Norman Robert- 
son, I know it to be false. It is true that he 
was appointed to the Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs in 1929 by Mackenzie King. But 
it is also true that he served as loyally and 
conscientiously under the governments of 
R.B. Bennett and John Diefenbaker as he 
did under the governments of Mackenzie 
King, Louis St Laurent and L.B. Pearson. To 
have acted otherwise would have seemed to 
him a stain on his honour as a civil servant, 
which he took very seriously. Incidentally, 
he once confided in me that he always had 
himself inscribed in his diplomatic passport 
as a “civil servant”, rather than as a “‘diplo- 
mat”, asmall but significant fact that saysa 
good deal about him, as I shall try to illus- 
trate later. It is also relevant that there was 
no Secretary of State for External Affairs 
for whom he had a warmer regard or under 
whom he served more happily than Howard 
Green, the Conservative M.P. for Van- 
couver-Quadra. 

The reason why he is often thought of 
as a Liberal, I suppose, is that the period of 
his greatest influence and importance coin- 
cided with the period when he served Mac- 
kenzie King most closely, from January 
1941, when he succeeded O.D. Skelton as 
Under-Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs, until September 1946, when he be- 
came High Commissioner in London. 
Indeed, during that period there were few 
individuals, if any, who were closer to the 
Prime Minister or saw him more constantly 
than Norman Robertson. But it would be 
mistaken to assume from the closeness of 
that relationship that it was accompanied 
by personal or partisan commitment. On 
that point I can offer some direct evidence to 
the contrary. 

When Mackenzie King died in July of 
1950, Norman and Jetti Robertson were 
staying with my wife and myself at my 
parents’ summer place on an island a little 
north of Pointe-au-Baril in Georgian Bay. 
The day the news arrived, Norman and I had 
gone by outboard-motor the mile or two to 
the general store to get the mail and gas and 
groceries. It was there that he received word 
of Mackenzie King’s death and of the ar- 
rangements for the funeral and learnt that 
he was to be a literary executor, as well as 
honorary pall-bearer. Clearly he would have 
to return to Ottawa without delay. But in the 
meantime we went back to the island. After 
I had started the motor and it had stopped 
coughing and kicking, I turned to Norman 
and made the kind of anodyne remark about 
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the late Prime Minister that the cir 
stances seemed to require. I will ne 
forget his reply. He said quite simply 
never saw a touch of greatness in him”’. 
remark, coming from someone in sue 
good position to judge, has stayed with’ 
ever since and has inevitably coloured | 
view of all the assessments that have b 
made over the years of Mackenzie King 
man and leader. | 


Other countries 
I realize that I should also say at least a li) 
about his attitudes towards other countel 
and particularly towards other coun 
that loomed large in Canada’s foreign } 
lations during the period when he had w} 
responsibility for them at one post or ano’ 
er. My starting-point is the belief t]| 
almost all diplomats, in my experien 
however hotly they might deny it, howe 
manfully they may struggle against it, ¢ 
prejudiced, and often deeply prejudic! 
against one country or another. They \ 
anti-American, or anti-French, or aij 
British, or anti-Arab, or anti-Israeli. N+ 
man Robertson was one of the very i 
diplomats of my acquaintance in who] 
could never detect any of that kind of unc: 
lying prejudice. If his term as Ambassa 1 
in Washington was not the happiest per ¢ 
in his career, I could never find any traci 
anti-Americanism in him. That should 
be surprising in one who had studied at 
Brookings Institution and who had taugt 
not once but twice, at Harvard, returnin; \ 
his own request in 1933-1934 on a yei ‘ 
leave of absence. In London he was c«| 
pletely at ease; and I doubt whether : 
lations between government departme s 
in Ottawa and in Whitehall have ever bia 
closer than they were during his two ters 
as High Commissioner. What may not be’ 
well known is that he felt almost equally t 
ease and at home in Paris. I was with fF 
there in the late fall of 1958 for a meetin; if 
the North Atlantic Council and for a a 
ing afterwards of Canadian heads of miss ° 
in Europe. We found time for walks toget T 
through the city, and I was constantly be 3 
surprised by his knowledge of what ! 
happened in this or that arrondissementi 
of what famous writer or musician had li d 
in this street or that. And he enjoyed : v 
holidays more than those he spent with 8 
old friend, Darsie Gillie, who for many ye s 
was Paris correspondent of the Manche T 
Guardian and had a flat on the Ile St Lo }. 
What about his attitude towards ? 
Soviet Union, it may be asked. On that tc ' 
I do not feel myself sufficiently qualified? 
be categorical. But, looking back, it seem ? 
me that he was only as anti-Soviet as hev3 
forced to be by events. There, too, his fun r 
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ital predisposition was one of sympathy. 

ature and temperament he was not 
inst any country. And that, in my opin- 
is a quality almost as rare among diplo- 
ts as it is valuable. 


re Canadian 
ight be suggested that that quality in 
n was connected with a certain vein of 
smopolitanism. An essayist with more 
ym for nuance at his disposal than I have 
ght find some truth in that suggestion. 
tit seems to me of little importance. For 
was far more profoundly a Canadian 
an he was a cosmopolitan. How many 
nadian diplomats know almost from 
k to week what the prospects are for the 
‘airie wheat crop? Norman Robertson did. 
+w many Canadian diplomats know from 
nth to month what the carryover is? 
‘rman Robertson did. How many Cana- 
n diplomats can find fascination in read- 
the Canadian Statistical Review? 
rman Robertson could. How many Cana- 
n diplomats can guess fairly accurately 
1m the bare figures to be found there what 
economic situation is likely to be in Cape 
2ton or Prince Edward Island or Sorel or 
)Hyacinthe or Sudbury or Kelowna? Nor- 
rn Robertson could. He knew this country 
imately, and loved it in a way that is only 
);sible for someone with such intimate 
<owledge of it, and, in my experience, 
iver failed to relate his policy recommend- 
ions to what he believed its best interest to 
» He was far from being immune to the 
1.ractions provided by allowances and 
vants and limousines, to the “‘spoils”’ 
vided by the diplomatic system to those 
éving abroad — particularly to those serv- 
n as heads of mission. He frankly wel- 
caed his postings abroad as a relief from 
daily servitude of being Under-Secre- 
ay for External Affairs or Secretary to the 
‘inet. He was no O.D. Skelton, for whom 
ilence from the centres of power in Ottawa 
: ald have seemed almost inconceivable. 
t he regarded service abroad as being 
rely another means of continuing his 
-k to promote Canadian interests in a 
ierent setting and a different milieu. It 
ys excited him, I remember, when an 
rtunity arose to serve those interests 
izctly and tangibly. One such occasion 
urred during his first term in London, 
2n he was asked to help sell Canadian 
‘th Stars to the British Overseas Airways 
(poration (as it was then) and so keep 
n the Canadair plant in Montreal. He 
2»w himself into that effort as though his 
depended on it. 
_ Lalso remember very vividly the reply 
vould make to British ministers or offi- 
és whenever they attempted to inveigle 


Canada into the sterling area by dwelling on 
our economic problems, either real or appre- 
hended. “I wouldn’t exchange our problems 
for those of any other country in the world,” 
he would say as he courteously showed his 
visitor to the door. So long as the spirit of 
Norman Robertson remains strong in the 
Department, there can never be any risk of 
its becoming a haven for those who dislike 
their own country or their own countrymen 
and want to escape from it into the company 
of such few other Canadians as they believe 
to have a sensibility as fastidious as their 
own. 

It was a weakness in him, of course, 
that he spoke no French; and I do not intend 
to try to minimize it either by relating it to 
the very different circumstances that ob- 
tained in Ottawa when he first became a 
civil servant from those that prevail today 
or by explaining it in terms of a certain 
motor ineptness in his physical constitution 
that always prevented him from driving a 
car, for example. But I think it is fair to set 
beside that undoubted deficiency the 
equally undoubted fact that he was almost 
as widely read in French literature as he 
was in English. It is also fair to record that 
he did what he modestly could to promote 
bilingualism among younger officers in the 
Department and that few developments in 
the Department gave him more pleasure 
than the appointment of two French-speak- 
ing Canadians to the Under-Secretaryship, 
of Jules Léger first in 1954 and of Marcel 
Cadieux ten years later. 

The language that Norman Robertson 
spoke best was economics. Columns of fig- 
ures to him were avenues leading to human 
and social realities. Marshalling and inter- 
preting and analyzing them were for him 
intensely human and vital tasks, of crucial 
importance not only in domestic affairs but 
in the conduct of foreign policy as well. That 
was why he valued his friendships with such 
well-known professional economists as J.R. 
Hicks, for example. That was why he was so 
close to many of the principal figures in the 
tightly-knit economic community in Otta- 
wa, particularly in the Department of Fi- 
nance and the Bank of Canada. So long as 
Norman Robertson was Under-Secretary, 
there was never any danger of External 
Affairs lacking influence in the formation of 
Canada’s foreign economic policy. He 
respected the economic judgment and 
expertise of his colleagues in other de- 
partments and agencies; and they returned 
the compliment because he spoke the same 
language. He dirtied his hands almost every 
day of his life in the minutiae of economic 
problems and never thought that was be- 
neath the dignity of a diplomat. Instead, he 
thought of it as an activity essential for a 


Robertson’s 


language 
was economics 


servant of a great trading nation, because 
he understood the filaments connecting 
international economics with domestic 
wellbeing. More generally, he thought of 
economics as part of the equipment of a 
complete diplomat in contemporary times — 
and that is intrinsic to the legacy he be- 
queathed to the Department. I venture to 
guess that it is an inheritance that has 
never been of greater importance than it is 
today, when so many countries are suffering 
painfully from the ravages of un- 
employment and inflation combined and 
when the international economic system 
seems to have become so ramshackle and to 
be in such need of radical repair. 


Intelligence community 

About the role he played in the Canadian 
intelligence community, I feel less com- 
petent to speak. I was a nominal member of 
that community for a little more than a year 
when I was an Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State and had among the divisions for which 
I was responsible the division that dealt 
with intelligence and security. But it is not 
an easy community toenter, and I felt that it 


Commemorating Norman Robertson — 


To honour the memory of Norman Robert- 
son, on February 18, 1978, the Governor 
General held a round-table discussion. 
Excerpts of remarks by some of his col- 
leagues dealing with his role as an admin- 
istrator, his influence generally and his 
views on national unity follow: 


JOHN HOLMES: When I was very green to 
the Department [1943-44] ... I saw all 
the papers coming through. I controlled 
the flow, and I must say that I had the 
impression then of a man superbly in 
control of the whole Department, of all 
foreign policy — practically all the policy 
of the Canadian Government. There was 
his desk, of course, which everybody 
commented on. My impression was he 
was in complete control of that untidy 
desk. He knew where everything was. 

One of the things he taught me... 
was a sort of creative delay. People would 
come storming up and say: “What has 
happened to that memorandum I put on 
his desk on Thursday? Nothing’s been 
done about it.” AndI would say: “Well, I'll 
try to put it on top of the pile.” It would go 
back — he knew exactly where it was, it 
was intended to be there — and a week or 
so later you knew why he'd put it there 
because the action was impulsive and it 
would go away. 
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never fully accepted me. That is one ree 
for my diffidence in discussing Norn 
Robertson’s role in the community. Anot 
is that that would require me to assess 
handling of the Gouzenko affair and) 
continuing relations with the RCMP, bot] 
which tasks are beyond me. But, in spite 
these reasons for diffidence, there are aj 
simple points I should like to make. 

though Norman Robertson was deeply: 
volved in the work of the intelligey 
community, there was never any possibi \ 
of his being subdued by it, of his taking on 
colouring as his habitual guise. His intere 
were far too wide, his responsibilities w 
far too various, for that. He was never un ' 
any temptation, for example, to forget tl 
the foreign news printed in the New Y, 
Times might be of far greater significar 
than intelligence secured by the most sub; 
and secret means. Above all, he never Wi: 
the Mona Lisa smile of those who alwes 
seem to be saying: “I have information tlt 
you haven’t, and so I mustn’t be questir- 
ed”. I have seen that enigmatic, self-sai- 
fied smile on the face of John Foster Dull i 


| 


MARCEL CADIEUX: . . . if I may say a worc 
about that, it is that one of the things that _ 
terrified him when he went away is that 
some of those who were acting, whc 
wanted to show their great efficiency 
proceeded to empty the basket. He used tc 
say that any time he went away it took 
him months to sort of retrieve things and 
to get back to the precarious equilibrium 
that he wanted to maintain. That’s why] 
don’t go along with the view that here was : 
a fellow who was overwhelmed and con-, 
fused. ... Basically, when I try to account. 
for what many people interpret as lack of , 
interest in administration, I think he had , 
the feeling that, in the end, the essential 
thing that an Under-Secretary or a senior 
official must do is achieve a useful rap: 
port with those who have power. That, if, 
you achieve that, then the question of | 
how you manage to get enough officers _ 
and enough money for travel takes care 
of itself.... Keep your eye on the main 
thing and never mind, then the rest will 
fall in place. 


ED RITCHIE: It’s not the organi- 
zation chart; it’s the use of the talents’ 
that are at your disposal, and the applica- | 
tion of them for the needs of the Govern- 
ment, which Norman did so effectively. | 
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well as on the face of the humblest intel- 
ence operative. Norman Robertson could 
metimes be inscrutable, but never in that 
pellent and dangerous way. 

How variously he participated in the 
k of the Canadian Government is per- 
aps best indicated by a remark he once 
ade to me in confidence, in secrecy really, 
it which I think I can now properly dis- 
ose. He told me that he didn’t think there 
s a department in Ottawa of which he 
uldn’t be the deputy. I think he may have 
ven right, too. It has been said of Walter 
ehot, the Victorian essayist and econo- 
ist, that he was so knowledgeable and 
dept in finance and government that at 
ay time he could have taken over the 
kchequer, the Treasury, and have run it 
fectively — and for that reason might be 
‘led “the spare Chancellor”. In the same 
vin Norman Robertson might perhaps be 
jlled “the spare deputy”. The commanding 
\owledge and expertise that that phrase 
lls up is part of the secret of his remark- 
ale influence and ascendancy, is part of the 


scret of his strength. He knew this country 
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1 
CHARLES RITCHIE: .. .If you were abroad 
and you sought instructions ... you tele- 
phoned Norman, because that was really 
the only way to get into communication 
with him; you very seldom got any con- 
crete instruction as to what you should do 
the next day, but you did get a most 
brilliant analysis.... When it was all 
over, and you tried to write down these 
| ideas, and perhaps if you were going to 

he State Department, you still had not 
any direct instruction as to what to do on 
she concrete thing of the day — that was 


t 


really up to you. 
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3ORDON ROBERTSON: Norman’s influ- 
¢nce was profound on a number of areas 
of domestic policy. Among the more fruit- 
‘ul interventions when he was Secretary 
of the Cabinet [were those associated 
vith] ... the problems of stockpiling of 
various agricultural products at that 
‘ime. I think he was as influential as 
nybody in Agriculture in devising poli- 
‘ies to deal with the foot-and-mouth- 
lisease problem that afflicted us... . 

- Norman said on one occasion to me 
hat he thought the Department he would 
10st like to be Deputy Minister of was 
\griculture, because he thought the 
roblems there were things in which he 
ould really bring his mind and his inter- 
st and his training to bear. 

_ Healso had, in my recollection, very 
onsiderable influence on immigration 


intimately. He knew the Government of this 
country even better. He could connect the 
formulation of foreign policy with internal, 
even local, interests with exceptional thor- 
oughness and skill. That was a source of his 
strength, as I say. But in some quarters it 
may have been held against him that his 
gaze was so far-ranging and his influence so 
omnipresent. There may have been deputy 
ministers who didn’t know, but who never- 
theless sensed, that he thought he could 
take over their departments and run them 
at least as well as they could. They may have 
sensed that, and resented it. I think some of 
them did. And that was probably a source of 
weakness. 


Faults 

I have no zest for dwelling on his faults. But 
at least some notice of them is necessary to 
maintain a balance. 

Sometimes his good ideas came too 
late. And, since timing can often be all- 
important in foreign policy, that can be as 
serious a fault as not to have any solution at 
all. Yet the idea that came too late for the 
crisis or problem in hand often remained 


policy. He was much concerned about the 
very ungenerous quality of the prohibited 
categories in the immigration legislation, 
and he was a strong influence in bringing 
about a total revision of the immigration 
policy and the Immigration Act. So that 
there were a number of areas that ... 
Norman had a great interest in and an 
influence on. 


C. RITCHIE: On one occasion he said to 
another colleague: “I reproach myself 
most of all, the time that I was in the 
Department, that I didn’t give more 
thought and attention to the question of 
Canadian unity.... This is the question 
of the future for Canada.” 


M. CADIEUx: That is a point that he made 
to me very often ... particularly in the 
later stages ... and he added that he 
thought he should have encouraged the 
development of internal machinery to 
relate to the provincial governments. ... 
Of all the senior people that I have dealt 
with here in Ottawa, I don’t know of one 
who was more conscious of the impli- 
cations of the problem of unity than 
Norman. In his own Department, I think, 
he was very clear that he wanted a larger 
measure of bilingualism and he wanted 
the Department to be a leader in this 
area. But then I think that he and Mac- 
kenzie King probably saw eye to eye, that 
keeping the country together was the 
Number One problem. 

_I 


Saw himself 
as civil servant 
rather than 

as diplomat 


available and was put to effective use at a 
later turn of the wheel. 

Nor, it must be admitted, was he 
ideally endowed for the representational 
functions of a head of mission. It was a 
prerogative of the Under-Secretary in his 
time —and it may still be today — to be able to 
call for his own personnel file and see what it 
contained. When Norman Robertson called 
for his own file, he discovered in it, he once 
told me, a report on him by Vincent Massey 
during his first, brief foreign posting, as a 
Third Secretary in the Canadian Legation in 
Washington in 1929. Vincent Massey had 
some pleasant things to say about his intel- 
ligence and conscientiousness, but added 
that he had found him “a little uncouth”. 
Since I know that Vincent Massey some- 
times also found me “a little uncouth”, Iam 
not too shaken by that revelation. But 
perhaps it may be used as a pointer to some 
of the characteristics of his personal style as 
a diplomat, most of which I found deeply 
congenial but which may have been atten- 
ded by some disadvantages. He never paid so 
much attention to his clothes as many 
diplomats consider indispensable. He pre- 
ferred to call himself a civil servant, rather 
that a diplomat, as I have mentioned. He 
substituted for a black homburg a softer 
black hat with a broad brim turned down in 
front. These were slight things, but they 
were marks of his fundamental modesty 
and seriousness and of his desire not to be 
cut off from ordinary people and not to let 
his sympathy for them atrophy. I suspect, 
though, that it may be in the same recesses 
of his being that one should look for the 
explanation of why he was such an ineffec- 
tive public speaker. And that is putting it 
mildly. At the University of Toronto the 
speech he gave there after receiving an 
honorary degree is still remembered as little 
less than a disaster. 

He was also a very poor administrator. 
That fact is so notorious that I think I need 
do no more than provide a few good-natured 
illustrations of it so as to bring it into clear 
relief. When I was serving under him in 
London, I sometimes became mildly exas- 
perated by the length of time it seemed to 
take for my draft dispatches to secure either 
his approval or correction. I confided my 
sense of frustration in his secretary, and she 
counselled me to be patient. She explained 
that each night she changed the order of the 
files and papers in the boxes on his desk, so 
that I could be sure that in due course my 
drafts would come to the top. So it always 
turned out. But I sometimes thought that 
the work of the mission would probably have 
come to a dead stop if Miss Fleming had ever 
neglected her nightly task of rotating the 
compost-heap. 
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My other illustration is a little mac 
bre. When Norman died in July 1968, he w 
buried with very considerable circumstan¢ 
from the Anglican Cathedral in Ottawa, 
spite of his having been all his adult life 
sceptic and unbeliever. Most of the arrang 
ments were made, and admirably made, | 
Arnold Heeney, who was a devout.Anglice 
and whose great forte had always bee 
administration and execution. After tk 
service at the graveside was over in the litt) 
hillside cemetery at Wakefield, there was. 
relaxation of tension, as there often nat. 
rally is after a funeral, and I remembhi) 
there was a good deal of laughing and jo) 
ing, as well as reminiscing, in the car I we 
in as we drove back down to the highway.) 
remember that Arnold made us all roar wit | 
laughter when he said: “Today has been ¢! 
typical of the relations between Norma’ 
and me; he was always involved in the bj 
issues, while I came along behind to loo! 
after the nuts and bolts!”’ No, Norman we! 
never very good at attending to the nuts an_ 
bolts. I sometimes think that it may hav 
been a nemesis on the Department tha 
after having been for so long unde: 
administered under Norman Robertson, | 
now seems to my view to have become ¢ 
laboriously over-administered. 

But it is time to return to the lapidar’ 
sentences with which I began. He was a ma_ 
of capacious intellect. He was full of enthus 
asm, and ingenuity, and humanity. He cou! 
interpenetrate economic categories wit) 
surprising flashes of insight and imag) 
ination. He was widely and scrupulous] 
literate. 

And he was all those things while ¢_ 
the same time retaining and nourishin. 
some saving grains of cynicism. It was h) 
who first made me acquainted with th 
remark made to his son by Count Oxer’ 
stierna, Queen Christina of Sweden’s char, 
cellor: “My son, you will never know wit! 
what little wisdom the world is governed | 
He also told me that, once, when he had bee) 
attending a meeting of Commonwealt | 
prime ministers in London with Mackenzi’ 
King (it must have been in 1944, I think), h’ 
was standing with his back to the wall in th | 
Cabinet Room in Downing Street to let th’ 
prime ministers file out, when Churchi! 
stopped in front of him and remarked witl 
out pretext or sequel: “You seem to hav 
been taking a very cynical interest in thes 
proceedings, young man’. A remark 4 
shrewd, I think, as it certainly was startlin; | 

Norman Robertson no doubt had hi) 
faults. I have mentioned some of ther| 
others I have at least hinted at. But, if yo! 
infer from what I have said that I loved th | 
man only this side idolatry, you will not b- 
mistaken. | 
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mergence of human rights 
international relations 


Geoffrey Pearson 
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the past year or so human rights have 
scome a subject of special international 
terest. The awarding of the Nobel Peace 
ize to Amnesty International caused 
uch less surprise than it would have done 
e years earlier. The anarchist used to bea 
ture of fear; the “dissident” is now much 
almired. Everywhere governments are 
axious to explain away, even if they cannot 
gny, practices that used to be considered 
tirely within their domestic jurisdiction. 
Human rights have been part of the 
iternational agenda for a long time. The 
Fench set out in 1789 to liberate Europe in 
te name of freedom, not long after the 
/nericans had turned their backs on Eu- 
e for the same reason. Much of Britain’s 
neteenth-century foreign policy turned on 
cestions of morality, whether in the Bal- 
kns or in Ireland. President Wilson hoped 
t universalize democracy and set all na- 
tyns free. The International Labour Organ- 
ittion was created in 1919 to defend the 
rshts of the working man. The Universal 
Iclaration of Human Rights was pro- 
climed in 1948. Agreements on the pro- 
hbition of genocide, slavery, racial and 
oier kinds of discrimination were amongst 
t2 early successes of the United Nations. 
Le Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
ad the Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cltural Rights were under negotiation for 
iny years, and were opened for signature 
11966. The UN Commission on Human 
hts has done its work for 30 years in 
tual obscurity. What, then, has suddenly 
ized the public imagination in Europe and 
\rth America? (One may assume that the 
‘ects of most of this attention — ordinary 
ple in other parts of the world — are less 
kely to believe that anything has 
langed.) 
_ Acombination of events has led to this 
usual interest, though it was brought toa 
‘ch by the central emphasis placed on 
man rights by President Carter. In Eu- 
Ge, the Greek and Iberiau dictatorships 
umbled, ridding the North Atlantic 
2aty Organization of inhibitions about 
iclaiming one of its major goals, and the 
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Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe focused attention on the con- 
tradictions of a superficial détente. 

Taking heart, the victims of repressive 
measures in Eastern Europe made them- 
selves better known in the West. At the UN, 
the impatience of African members with the 
apparent lack of success of the world or- 
ganizations’s attempts to free Rhodesia and 
Namibia from white rule led to even greater 
preoccupation with the race policies of 
South Africa. Revolution and violence in 
Latin America spread in brutal ways to the 
democracies of Chile and Uruguay. 

Finally, the atrocities in Uganda 
shocked public opinion, particularly in 
Britain, Canada and the United States, and 
engaged the special concern of Common- 
wealth leaders. Part cause, part product, of 
public interest, Amnesty Internationa] 
supplied facts and figures on the treatment 
of political prisoners that came as a revela- 
tion to many. And, in 1977, the new Ameri- 
can President, searching for new goals, 
revived the dormant but old and powerful 
ideal of human freedom under law. 

It is one thing to stimulate public inter- 
est in aspects of foreign policy; it is another 
to translate this interest into coherent goals 
and feasible means of achieving them. The 
American Congress, for example, last year 
refused to pass legislation relating to appro- 
priations for the international financial 
institutions until the Administration 
agreed that the U.S. would oppose inter- 
national bank loans to seven countries 
(including Uganda) six of which had Com- 
munist or Marxist governments. Re- 
strictions were also placed on U.S. 
development assistance to these countries, 
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and military aid to several Latin American 
countries, as well as to Ethiopia and the 
Philippines, was prohibited or reduced. 
Questions have been asked in Wash- 
ington about the criteria by which certain 
countries have been chosen for special 
treatment, when others, which might be 
thought to have engaged in gross and 
persistent violation of human rights, were 
apparently exempt; similarly, the practice 
of the UN General Assembly of concen- 
trating attention on South Africa, Israel and 
Chile has prompted the allegation of a 
“double standard”. However the implication 
that a single standard of judgment can be 
rigorously applied ignores political realities. 


Elastic notion 

The conception of human rights is elastic, 
encompassing such ideas as the self-deter- 
mination of peoples, equal rights of men and 
women, equality before the law, genuine 
elections, anti-slavery, privacy and an ade- 
quate standard of living. For this reason, 
priorities are difficult to establish. By and 
large, non-Western states attach greater 
significance to violations of economic and 
social rights. They tend to believe that 
Western notions of civil rights and democ- 
racy are reflections of religious traditions or 
of economic conditions they do not share. 
They are inclined to emphasize the priority 
of satisfying basic human needs. 

Western states, while not denying the 
intimate connection between human needs 
and human rights, are inclined to place 
more emphasis on respect for the rights of 
persons as citizens. There is a rough con- 
sensus that basic or fundamental rights 
relating to the security of persons or groups 
(torture, genocide, etc.) are of universal 
concern whatever the stage of development 
of a country or of its cultural history, though 
there is some disposition to excuse vio- 
lations of such rights under certain circum- 
stances. Moreover, the practice of racial 
discrimination is seen by many govern- 
ments as a peculiarly Western (or white) 
habit, derived from the centuries of Euro- 
pean dominance. It is this perception that 
gives to the situation in South Africa its 
special character, in addition to the fact 
that no other country claims legally to 
defend racial discrimination. 

Finally, there is no agreement on what 
is meant in practice by “gross and persis- 
tent” violations of the rights of individuals, 
and there are no accepted criteria by which 
to make judgments. One might say that the 
common law of mankind is still in its in- 
fancy. The actions of the UN in this respect 
reflect political, not moral or legal, 
intentions. 

Despite these uncertainties, a gradual 
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assimilation of concerns about hum 
rights into the foreign policies of sta 
appears to be occurring. The spread | 
technology, the universal acceptance of t] 
idea of “development”, the need for inte 
national co-operation on more and mo 
subjects previously the exclusive concern: 
national governments, are factors tendiy 
to erode such notions as sovereignty ai 
institutional legitimacy. No governme; 
can mistreat large numbers of its citize: 
and expect its relations with other gover) 
ments to remain unaffected, nor can) 
escape the effects on its own domestic al 
thority. It is true that other states ce 
usually do no more than limit the dama; 
caused to human rights under repressi, 
regimes. Economic sanctions may hay 
little effect, for example, unless they a 
universally observed, nor is the UN likely | 
order such sanctions except in the case of < 
overriding threat to international peace ar' 
security (the case of Rhodesia in 1966 m:) 
be the exception that proves the rule). | 

But the fact remains that the mor 
disapproval of Western opinion and son! 
willingness by Western governments to a) 
in response to such disapproval, especially 
accompanied by domestic resistance | 
oppression, have had and continue to hay 
positive consequences in many countrie’ 
No situation is exactly like any other ar 
therefore no single prescription is general 
appropriate. Action by the United State, 
for example, will usually have more weig) 
than action by other Western countries. | 
some cases (Europe is the best example 
regional machinery is available and is ust 
to good advantage. 

The influence of UN agreements ar. 
machinery on the climate of human rights 
probably less significant than action take 
by states unilaterally, even though some ‘' 
treaties have come into force under U_ 
auspices. The two major covenants of 19€' 
referred to above have been ratified |; 
fewer than 50 states, and the Human Righ | 
Committee, an expert body that is require 
to monitor the performance by states « 
their obligations under the Covenant c 
Civil and Political Rights, and may recei\ 
complaints both from individuals and fro: 
governments, has yet to establish 1 
authority. 

In the case of the Commission ¢ 
Human Rights, an intergovernmental bod 
the record over the past few years regardir | 
the protection of human rights has bee 
poor. This is partly because procedurt 
instituted in 1970 to allow complaints tot 
made confidentially have diminished tl 
threat of publicity for the actions of repre 
sive regimes, even though the purpose of tl’ 
procedure — to stimulate individuals i! 
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lain without fear of reprisal — remains 
. In addition, a majority of the members 
the Commission have refused to accept 
dence of gross violations of human rights 
cept in the cases of Chile and South 
ica, and attempts at the last session of 
e General Assembly to appoint a High 
mmissioner for Human Rights were frus- 
ted. A majority of UN members remain 
of any body or agency likely to engage 
what they view as interference in their 
ternal affairs, and prefer that the UN be 
pstricted to drafting standards and legal 
istruments such as the covenants. 
_ Nevertheless, there was some evidence 
. the last session of the UN General Assem- 
ty of a greater willingness to strengthen 
ch standards. India and Nigeria, for ex- 
nple, introduced resolutions on torture 
d regional human-rights machinery re- 
Tvl, there was agreement to initiate a 
view of UN efforts; greater publicity will 
} given to the Universal Declaration; work 
ll soon begin on a convention to prohibit 
ure; and drafting is continuing on con- 
\ntions to prohibit discrimination against 
ymen and to discourage religious intoler- 
ace. Thus, while the influence of UN 
ereements and machinery on concrete vio- 
lions of human rights round the world 
ray not be significant, the trend is in the 
crection of strengthening the role of the 
luited Nations in this field. 


vo policies 

at, then, can governments that take 
hman rights seriously do about the actions 
0 other governments that violate human 
r hts flagrantly and persistently? Broadly 
ssaking, there are two kinds of policy that 
sh governments can follow. The first kind 
ito work through the United Nations 
twards the improvement of the existing 
michinery and the drafting of new instru- 
mnts. The idea of a UN High Commissioner 
fy Human Rights may not have enough 
sport at the UN to become a reality soon 
t there are variations of the idea that 
ght stand a better chance, including the 
sater use of commissions of fact-finding 
d enquiry. Furthermore, the confidential 
ocedures of the Commission on Human 
shts might be re-examined with a view to 
iding some compromise between the need 
C protection of the opinions of individuals 
id the need for open debate on situations 
ht appear to involve gross violation of 
‘man rights. 
_ Governments can also be urged to 
ke better use of the instruments we now 
ve —to ratify the covenants and the other 
jor UN conventions if they have already 
ined them, and to reconsider the signing 
fhose that may cause difficulties for them, 
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though not all the UN conventions are of 
equal merit (Canada, for example, has not 
found it possible to sign the International 
Convention on the Suppression and Pun- 
ishment of the Crime of Apartheid, which 
includes an unacceptably-broad definition 
of apartheid in conjunction with provisions 
for legal prosecution by any state of those 
charged with having practised it). 

It has also been recommended that the 
international financial institutions take 
account of human rights in their decision- 
making procedures. As mentioned above, 
this approach encounters peculiar diffi- 
culties, including the danger that these 
institutions will become embroiled in politi- 
cal disputes that may undermine their 
capactiy to operate effectively. It may be 
that further time will be required to develop 
an international consensus on what is 
meant by gross violations of human rights 
before such institutions are able to cope 
with the introduction of new criteria. In the 
meantime, of course, governments are free 
to vote as they see fit on the applications 
before the boards of these institutions. 

Secondly, governments can reassess 
the nature of their interest in relations with 
countries that take a different view of the 
protection of human rights from their own. 
Countries such as Canada, for example, 
where there are significant numbers of 
political refugees, have a clear interest in 
promoting co-operation for the re- 
unification of families and in stimulating 
conditions of relative freedom for those who 
remain. Most Western countries also give 
development assistance to countries where 
human rights may often be violated, and itis 
not unreasonable for them to acknowledge 
that support for such assistance by their 
citizens will be affected by the treatment of 
human rights in recipient countries. The 
dangers of denying aid on these grounds 
alone are obvious. But the danger of denying 
that any link exists, in times of budgetary 
austerity and growing domestic un- 
employment, is also clear. 

Relations between countries differ 
significantly, both in terms of traditional 
diplomatic and other ties and in terms of the 
nature of the violations of human rights 
that are at issue. At best, only countries 
with significant weight in world affairs are 
likely to have much influence on the con- 
duct of others. Even in cases where direct 
interests may be at stake, such as family ties 
and investments, the results of any action 
contemplated will not always be predict- 
able. A public protest, for example, may 
stiffen resistance if it is made without 
warning and in isolation. If it is made in 
concert with others and after careful consid- 
eration, it may achieve effective results. A 
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private protest might be easier to ignore but 
could also be accepted more conveniently if 
it were interpreted as being linked to other 
aspects of the relations that were regarded 
as important. In each case, diplomatic and 
political judgment have to be brought to 
bear on the issue and general rules will be 
found to be of little relevance. 

It may be thought that too much is 
made above of the difficulties of putting into 
practice the principles and ideals of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Yet, in this case as in others, it is not always 
true that to understand all is to forgive all. 
Better understanding of the variety and 
complexity of the issues involved in human 
rights and foreign policy is desirable if the 
worst abuses are to be ended or prevented. 
Whether or not such understanding implies 
a weakening of the capacity for moral judg- 
ment is a matter of individual character. It 
certainly need not do so. Indeed, to make 
such judgments without at least attempting 
to discover the facts is more likely to render 
them suspect. Few governments are ready 
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to delegate to international instruments t 
powers of investigation and of arbitrati 
that we have come to expect in our dome 
affairs, but most have to take account’ 
international public opinion if it is based» 
informed and impartial sources. 
The last word may be left to the L- 
Secretary-General: 
Perhaps more than in any other field 
international activity the UN faces int 
human-rights field a gulf between ide: 
istic declarations and hard realities. Ty 
fundamental principle is that respect f_ 
individual human dignity is based c 
universally-accepted values, and ther 
fore abuses of human rights, wherey 
they may occur, are a legitimate subje. 
for international concern. However, th 
concept, touching as it does upon tl]. 
sovereignty of states as well as on tl) 
relations between human rights and tl 
individual’s duty to his society, confron| 
the UN with a challenging problem | 
putting principles into action and effec 
ively balancing national and inte 
national concerns. 


The impact of human rights 
on the process of détente 


By Adam Bromke 


The growing interpenetration of nation 
states has universalized the issue of human 
rights. Those of us who live under demo- 
cratic governments are sensitized daily by 
the mass media to violations of personal 
freedoms in some other part of the globe —be 
it Uganda, Chile or Iran. This offends our 
dignity as human beings and evokes our 
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sympathy for the victims of persecution. Fi 
some ten years now, the Western med, 
have been giving special attention to | 
fringements of human rights in the Sovi' 
Union. This article is confined to a di’ 
cussion of the human rights of individual’ 
and does not deal with the aspirations fu 
freedom of various nationality groups in tl 
Soviet Union or with the strivings by tl! 
Eastern Europeans for national indepen’ 
ence. The latter problem is more comple 
for it involves, in addition to the suppressi¢ 
of personal liberties, the denial of the rig] 
to national self-determination. 

Our special interest in the situatic 
within the Communist orbit has coincide’ 
with the progress of détente in East-We | 
relations. In fact, the two developmen | 
have been closely linked. Better access © 
the U.S.S.R. has made us more responsive’ 


restrictions on personal freedom in that 
try. In the period of the Cold War, when 
ession was more widespread and brutal, 
felt remote from these occurrences and, 
1} any case, we were resigned to the fact 
t there was little we could do about 
em. In the era of détente, when pictures of 
ur political leaders rubbing shoulders with 
mmunist dignitaries have been brought 
to our living-rooms, our sense of obliga- 
on towards the victims of abuse has been 
ightened. At the same time, an improved 
ternational climate has emboldened hu- 
1an-rights activists in the Soviet Union to 
romote their cause openly. They have 
aken advantage of their access to the 
estern mass media to disseminate in- 
rmation about their activities, consider- 
g this as offering a measure of protection 
zainst reprisals by their governments. 
In turn, popular pressure on Western 
vernments to try to help the dissidents 
‘ elevated the issue of human rights to the 
\vel of East-West diplomacy. The Western 
ywers placed it on the agenda of the Con- 
‘rence on Security and Co-operation in 
urope and succeeded in incorporating into 
\e Final Act provisions against violations 
‘basic personal freedoms. Subsequently, at 
xe meeting in Belgrade, they examined the 
plementation of those safeguards. Mean- 
‘hile, the new administration in the United 
‘ates adopted a more articulate stand on 
laman rights. The issue has become one of 
¢ntral concern in East-West relations. 
' The progress of détente and the obser- 
ance of human rights are closely linked, 
lit they are not the same. The movement of 
ie Soviet dissidents has been helped by the 
proved climate in East-West relations, 
ht it grew from indigenous roots and was 
nt instigated — as some of its Communist 
atics claim — by the West. Conversely, the 
iitial Western efforts at détente were con- 
(rned with reducing the danger of nuclear 
onfrontation, and whatever beneficial 
«fects they may have had upon human 
ights were incidental. Indeed, there are 
cfinite limitations on the use of détenteasa 
\hicle to promote freedom in the Commu- 
ist orbit. The constraints are inherent both 
i the nature of the existing balance of 
wer and in the system of values to which 
v2 adhere in the democratic world. 


bstricted action 

I the present constellation of forces in the 
wrrld, the ability of Western democracies to 
iluence Soviet policies, especially domes- 
t: ones, remains greatly restricted. As 
Fesident Carter bluntly put it: “I can’t goin 
vth armed forces and try to change the 
ivernal mechanism of the Soviet Govern- 
nt”. Any attempt by the West to dictate 


its terms to the U.S.S.R. by force would be 
resisted, as we ourselves should resist a 
similar endeavour on the part of the Soviet 
Union. Risking a nuclear holocaust to up- 
hold respect for human rights would be, of 
course, senseless —it could obliterate oppres- 
sors and oppressed alike. 

Our first obligation to humanity is to 
reduce the danger of nuclear war. Nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union aimed at 
limiting the nuclear-arms race and nuclear 
proliferation and at containing any con- 
ventional confrontation that may threaten 
to escalate into a nuclear conflict represent 
minimum goals of détente. These objects, as 
Marshall Shulman reminded us recently in 
Foreign Affairs, should be consistently fol- 
lowed, for even when they produce no other 
beneficial effects they are valuable in 
themselves. 

Yet, even if we could change the Soviet 
system by force, we ought not to do so. 
Democracy cannot be imposed from outside 
but has to be nurtured in native soil. The 
Soviet political tradition is very different 
from ours. For centuries the people of the 
U.S.S.R. have been reared under autocracy; 
the notions of personal liberty, equality 
before the law and self-government are 
alien to most of them. They compensate for 
their lack of freedom with pride in the 
accomplishments of their state. They derive 
great satisfaction from the present position 
of the U.S.S.R. as one of the two super- 
powers in the world. They resent any crit- 
icism of their system by outsiders, and they 
are unlikely to adopt any foreign models, 
especially under duress. If democracy is 
ultimately to prevail in the Soviet Union, it 
will be as different from that of the Anglo- 
American political tradition as are the 
democratic systems of France or Japan. 

This does not mean that over the last 
quarter-century there has been no progress 
in the U.S.S.R. Soviet society today is very 
different from what it was during the Stalin- 
ist era. Extensive contacts with the dissi- 
dents tend to distort our picture of Soviet 
reality — we minimize the positive changes 
and focus our attention on the continuing 
aspects of autocratic tradition. Yet the very 
presence of dissidents testifies to substan- 
tial change. Under Stalin, Solzhenitsyn 
would never have escaped from the “Gulag 
Archipelago” to the West, and Sakharov, 
after holding his first press conference in 
Moscow, would have disappeared for good. 

Our admiration for the human-rights 
activists in the U.S.S.R. is amply justified by 
their intellectual ability, determination and 
courage, but it must not prevent us from 
seeing them for what they really are. They 
do not, unfortunately, represent the main- 
stream, but only a marginal element of 
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political life in the Soviet Union. Their 
number is insignificant, and recently, owing 
both to forced emigration and to numerous 
arrests, it has dwindled even further. Their 
influence among the Soviet people is negli- 
gible — indeed, they are less well known in 
their own country than in the West. By 
themselves, the dissidents will not be able to 
change the political system of the U.S.S.R. 

Our capacity to assist the dissidents, 
moreover, is restricted. Too close a Western 
identification with the human-rights activ- 
ists would be counter-productive. It would 
evoke the atavistic Soviet resentment, 
aggravated by the Communist propaganda, 
against foreign influence and would alien- 
ate the dissidents even further from their 
own society. It could also antagonize many 
reform-minded people, who, unlike the 
dissidents, prefer to advance their goals 
within the existing system. The situation 
was aptly summed up by Roy Medvedev. 
Détente, he argued, though extremely im- 
portant, is only one element advancing the 
process of democratization in the Soviet 
Union. In the final analysis, the problems of 
any country, and especially of a great power 
such as the U.S.S.R., must be resolved by its 
own people. 


Dissidents 

We cannot introduce democracy into the 
Soviet Union for the dissidents, but we 
cannot withhold our sympathy and support 
from them either. We should not be true to 
ourselves were we to abandon the people 
who, with great tenacity, uphold the prin- 
ciples in which we believe. Fortunately, this 
is not an either-or proposition. The progress 
of detente and the observance of human 
rights are not identical, but they are also not 
contradictory, and in some respects they 
even complement each other. We should 
consciously and persistently strive to relate 
them as closely as possible. Provided its 
limitations are carefully observed, détente 
could and should be used to advance the 
cause of personal freedom. 

Détentetakes precedence over personal 
freedom, not only because it reduces the 
danger of nuclear war but also because, as 
an astute Swedish observer, Kar] Birnbaum, 
noted in the July 1977 issue of Foreign 
Affairs, it represents a precondition for the 
improvement of the human-rights situation 
in the East. A return to the Cold War and the 
renewed isolation of the U.S.S.R. from the 
West would eliminate even those few oppor- 
tunities to help the dissidents that are 
available to us today. Conversely, in the 
conditions of a continued détente, with our 
lines of communication to Moscow open and 
a modicum of mutual trust created by re- 
duced military tension, the possibility that 
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our concern for personal freedom will b 
heeded in the East should be enhanced. — 
In recent years, modest but tangib 
progress toward the linking of détente an 
human rights has already been made. How 
ever slowly and grudgingly, the Soviet lea¢ 
ers have accepted the fact that a connectio:, 
does exist between the two. In response t | 
pressure from Washington and Bonr 
though they still refuse to acknowledge th 
link formally, they have eased the emi) 
gration from the U.S.S.R. of the Jews anv 
the ethnic Germans. At Helsinki they so] 
emnly conceded that the behaviour of gov! 
ernments towards their own subjects was: 
matter of legitimate international concern 
That the Helsinki Declaration has been a 
least partly effective is best evidenced by ¢ 
volte-face in its appraisal by the dissident; 
themselves. When it was signed in 1975 
they expressed a great deal of scepticism. 
and some of them even described Helsink 
asa ‘‘second Munich”. Yet, as the meetingir! 
Belgrade approached, the human-right:. 
activists shifted their stand and recognizec 
it — even to the point of exaggerating it: 
significance — as a useful internationa 
forum where their grievances could be 
aired. 
The Western pressure has been persis ! 
tent but cautious. It has stopped short 0: 
anything that would damage East-Wesi 
détente. The frontal demands on the 
U.S.S.R., such as the unsuccessful attemp! 
in 1974 to link the emigration of Jews to the. 
expansion of Soviet-American trade, have. 
been rare. Despite the Carter Adminis. 
tration’s strong commitment to human 
rights, the performance of the U.S. dele. 
gation at the Belgrade Conference was low: 
key. Any connection between expansion of 
personal freedoms and the progress of SALT 
II has been explicitly denied. Washington's’ 
posture vis-a-vis Moscow seems to be delib-. 
erate. The Americans are apprehensive 
about the coming changes, which will alsc: 
mark a generation turnover, in the Kremlin. | 
They are anxious to establish an early’ 
rapport with the younger Soviet leaders and 
to encourage them to move in the direction 
of external, as well as internal, moderation. 
The issue of human rights has by now 
become an integral part of East-West re-: 
lations. It is, of course, possible, that the new 
generation of Soviet leaders might decide to 
move not in the direction of moderation but | 
of militancy. Intensified repression at home 
would have an adverse impact on Moscow’ si 
relations with the Western countries, and it 
might even prove detrimental to the’ 
achievement of the minimum goals of dé 
tente. Popular pressure in the United States, | 
regardless of the stand taken by the Execu- 
tive, might prevent the ratification of SALT ! 


the Senate. However, should the op- 
ite happen and East-West détente be 
solidated, small but nevertheless tan- 
ble opportunities to assist the human- 
ghts movement would continue to exist. 
The Western program is, at best, very 
odest. It assumes that the improvement of 
ehuman-rights situation in the U.S.S.R. is 
bing to be a slow and tedious process. It 
joes not even promise that any im- 
ovement will necessarily occur. As such, 
e program is hardly satisfactory, either 
om the dissidents’ point of view or from 
ar own. Yet, under the existing circum- 
-ances, this is the best course that the 
ee democracies could follow. It is more 
»alistic, and, indeed, more moral, than any 
iternatives that are being currently 
roposed. 


‘arsh criticism 

he program of using détente to improve the 
uman-rights situation in the U.S.S.R. has 
»en subjected to harsh criticism by West- 
n writers, as well as by the Soviet dissi- 
ents. Strange as it may seem, it has been 
enounced at the same time (and occa- 
onally even by the same people) for not 
eing realistic enough and also for not 
dhering sufficiently to moral principles. 
‘hese two lines of argument are not always 
ompatible, but they serve to justify the 
ame end. In both cases, their ultimate aim 
' to make the progress of détente condi- 
onal on prior observance of human rights. 
| The “realistic” line of argument is that 
pvernments that do not respect the rights 
( their own citizens also do not respect the 
ights of other nations, and, as such, cannot 
2 reliable parties to any international 
zreement. A policy of détente with the 
ypressive Soviet Government, then, is not 
pod Realpolitik. As Andrei Amalrik argued 
i The New York Times (February 3, 1977), 
‘he West could never feel safe while com- 
yomising with violence, instead of fighting 
gainst it”. 

This is not sound political realism. The 
ésence of Realpolitik is that international 
ereements rest not on goodwill but on the 
ilance of power. Such a balance exists 
tday in East-West relations, and détente 
oerates strictly within its limits. This is 
Jecisely what restricts the possibilities of 
\ing détente to improve the human-rights 
Suation in the East. In order to surmount 
tis barrier, expanding détente beyond the 
Inits of Realpolitik would be necessary. By 

‘oposing to move in the opposite direction, 
énalrik defeats his own purpose. 

Détente is also criticized on moral 
founds. It is argued that the Western 
Cmocracies should not enter into agree- 
tents with repressive states. By doing so 


the democratic governments become a 
party to condoning immorality. and. in this 
way, the very principles on which democ- 
racy rests are eroded. In a dramatic warning 
against signing the Helsinki Declaration. 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn claimed that. as a 
result of repeated compromise with the 
Soviet Union, the decline of the West was 
already under way. Since the Second World 
War, he declared, there had been “nothing 
but a descent, a plummeting down, nothing 
but enfeeblement and decadence’. ( New 
York Times, June 22, 1975.) 

This line of argument is not very fruit- 
ful either. Negotiations between the West- 
ern powers and the Soviet Union have 
followed a time-honoured pattern of inter- 
national diplomacy, in which agreements 
are entered in a purely pragmatic fashion by 
states with different political systems. Some 
of the East-West accords have been good 
and some bad, but Solzhenitsyn's dire pic- 
ture of a declining West is grossly exagger- 
ated. Indeed, his vision would be more likely 
to come true had the Western powers, in 
response to the Communist threat, aban- 
doned their pragmatic stance and launched 
an ideological counter-crusade of their own. 
Then our system would have become more 
like the Soviet one, and the foundations of 
democracy could have been undermined. 


Moralistic streak 

There does exist in the Anglo-American 
political tradition a strong moralistic 
streak. During the last Presidential elec- 
tions in the United States, it surfaced anew 
in the platforms adopted by Governor Ron- 
ald Reagan and Senator Henry Jackson, 
both of whom denounced a détente rooted in 
the balance of power as immoral. Yet they 
were so adamant that the issue of human 
rights should be made an integral part of 
East-West détente that it was clear that not 
the former but the latter was their major 
concern. It seems that, rather than using 
détente to promote human rights, they were 
trying to exploit the human-rights issue to 
wreck East-West détente. 

As to the criticisms of détente by the 
Soviet dissidents, these, paradoxically, often 
fit more into the Russian than the Western 
political tradition. The dissidents’ great 
readiness to make sacrifices resembles that 
displayed by the revolutionaries against the 
Tsarist despotism. Their moral strictures on 
the West echo the disillusionment with 
Western ‘‘commercialism and pointless 
diversity” voiced by the nineteenth-century 
Slavophiles. Their insistence on “everything 
or nothing” reflects the traditional Russian 
proclivity towards political extremism. This 
dissident counsel of despair we cannot 
accept — for our own sake as well as theirs. 


Solzhenitsyn's 
dire picture 

of declining West 
exaggerated 
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Belgrade called 
to examine 
implementation 
of Helsinki 
Final Act 


CSCE review conference 


Human rights on agenda 
despite Soviet opposition 


By John Best 


Despite the rather ignominious end to its 
recent deliberations in Belgrade. the Con- 
ference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (CSCE) has generated a kind of 
momentum that is evidently going to be 
hard to arrest. 

“Momentum” is perhaps a little too 
strong a word, considering the minimal 
results of the Belgrade meeting, as officially 
recorded in the concluding document. It was 
totally devoid of substance. The closest it 
came to saying anything concrete was to 
state that delegates “reaffirmed the resolve 
of their governments’ to implement fully 
the 1975 Helsinki Final Act, imple- 
mentation of which the Belgrade meeting 
was called to examine. 

As a summation of the sometimes 
vigorous debate on concrete issues at Bel- 
grade, the concluding document left plenty 
to be desired. It was certainly below the 
expectations of most of the delegates from 
35 countries who had assembled six months 
earlier, in gorgeous Yugoslav Indian sum- 
mer weather, to take a look at what had and 
had not been accomplished since 1975. 

The document could not get into specif- 
ics because of Soviet determination to keep 
specifics out of it. Thus the strong criticism 
that the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia in 
particular were subjected to in closed ses- 
sion went officially unrecorded for public 
consumption. 

Yet, in its own way, the Belgrade docu- 
ment adopted by consensus speaks volumes 
about the present state of the East-West 
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“dialogue”. such as it is. on humanitariar 
issues. Communiques can sometimes bi 
more eloquent by what they do not say thar 
by what they do say. There was somethin; 
devastatingly accurate about the remark 0. 
the chief Soviet delegate. Yuli Vorontsov 
that the concluding document reflected : 
“realistic assessment of the situation 
Another remark of his is also worth ponder 
ing — that the Soviet Union must not b 
“placed under pressure’ through a human 
rights campaign in the West. 

For all the anaemic character of th 
Belgrade final report (reflecting “lowes. 
common denominators . as Canada put it iy 
a concluding presentation), there can b. 
little doubt that the CSCE has developed a: 
inner dynamic of sorts. Western states hav 
evolved their own special and collectiy 
interest in pursuing the process in whic] 
they acquiesced when. a few years befor 
Helsinki, they decided to take Russia up 01: 
its long-standing proposal for a Europea! 
security conference. 
Reunification of families | 
All, to a greater or lesser degree, see it a| 
a means to further the reunification ¢| 
families hitherto kept apart by Europe 
East-West division. At the opening of th. 
Belgrade meeting last October. Deput) 
External Affairs Under-Secretary Klau | 
Goldschlag, speaking for Canada. said th. 
Canadian Government was pursuing | 
policy “that attached priority to the re. 
unification of families”, and looked to th | 
Final Act “to break the impasse that ha 
often inhibited the pursuit of that policy. 

Canadian officials say that. owing 4) 
least partly to the Final Act’s influence 
there has, in fact, been an increase in th’ 
number of East Europeans allowed to em). 
grate to Canada or visit relatives in Canade | 
The stake that Canada has in this aspect Oo: 
the affair is nothing, however, compared t 


vat of West Germany. which. under the 
mbrella of the Helsinki Act and other 
scords. has brought about the repatriation 
more than 60.000 Germans from coun- 
es to the east. 

The hope for expanded commercial 
hanges has figured in the calculations of 
en on both sides of the East-West divide. 
don the Western side the idea of “link- 
s also plays a role. Progress. or at least 
‘articipation. in CSCE will. it is fondly 
ped. facilitate progress in strategic-arms 
alks and talks on mutual force reductions. 
The Kremlin. on its side. has already 
chieved one of its primary objects: a form of 
iternational sanction for the wartime 
srritorial acquisitions of the U.S.S.R. in 
astern Europe and the Baltic states. “The 
re another states regard as inviolable all 


e another's frontiers as well as the fron- 
ers of all states in Europe. and therefore 
ey will refrain now and in the future from 
ssaulting these frontiers. declared the 
‘elsinki Act. 


soviet view 
"he Soviet Union did not spend 20 years 
‘more preparing CSCE to achieve 
nly that. however. It views the CSCE as a 
ehicle for helping to realize the old Tsarist 
mbition to make Russia the dominant 
Per throughout Europe. West as well as 
‘ast. To advance this cause. the U.S.S.R. is 
‘dvocating all-European commissions on 
mergy. the environment and trans- 
lortation. The climate at Belgrade was not 
onducive to pushing these ideas very hard. 
ut more will be heard about them at future 
‘SCE meetings. such as the one planned for 
{adrid in 1980. In the meantime. the design 
‘also being pursued through such organs as 
ae UN Economic Commission for Europe. 
To be fair. it has its counterpart in the 
etermination of some Western powers. 
articularly the United States and West 
ermany. to use the opportunities afforded 
y CSCE to increase their influence in 
astern Europe. It is fair game for these 
tates to use the Act to draw closer to. for 
sample. Romania. Hungary and Poland. 
he Act is full of references to the need for 
nproving relations and promoting co- 
peration among its signatories — without 
xclusion or ideological limitation. It also 
appens to be very popular with certain 
last European countries because it force- 
lly lays down the principle of non-inter- 
*rence in the internal affairs of states. 
hich to them means non-interference by 
xe Soviet Union. 
_ An intriguing glimpse of the problems 
Loscow faced in keeping the diverse and 
‘ten divergent regimes of Eastern Europe 
) line at Belgrade was offered by a news 


dispatch that told of Romania skipping 
East-Bloc caucuses and Hungary and Po- 
land frequently pressing moderation on Mr 
Vorontsov. 

An unnamed diplomat from a “neu- 
tral” nation was quoted as saying: “It is 
these caucuses. as well as the more open 
debates. that are enabling some of these 
countries to assert their own independence 
and their own voices. And most of them tell 
me they hope this will spill over well after 
evervone has left Belgrade and Helsinki is 
only a vague memory. 

For a complex of varied. subtle and 
sometimes conflicting reasons. then. the 
impulse to keep the CSCE going is widely 
shared. notwithstanding the exceptionally 
modest results achieved at Belgrade. 


Cafik speech 

A good indication of its capacity to 
overcome was afforded by Norman Cafik. 
Canada's Minister of State for Multi- 
culturalism and Special Representative of 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
Don Jamieson, in his wind-up address to 
the Belgrade meeting. Mr. Cafik went to 
great lengths to emphasize Canada’s disap- 
pointment at the outcome. He stressed the 
importance of public attitudes towards the 
whole CSCE exercise. and even went so far 
as to suggest that the Madrid meeting 
might be a last-chance effort. “At Madrid.” 
he said. “we shall have a clearer picture of 
where we stand. It will then be five vears 
from the signature of the Final Act. Public 
opinion in our countries is not likely to 
grant us much of a further reprieve if we 
are not seen by them to have pursued the 
course we charted together at Helsinki with 
a greater sense of commitment and with 
greater imagination. The real test of the 
CSCE lay in “the commitment we are pre- 
pared to give to its continuity. and in whe- 
ther concrete adjustments will be made in 
our national policies . 

Then. quite suddenly. Mr Cafik 
changed direction. ending up on an entirely 
different note. “Some undoubtedly feel 
frustrated and disappointed in the concrete 
achievements to date. he said. “I would ask 
them whether. a decade ago. they would 
have even envisaged that meetings such as 
this would ever have taken place. Can any- 
one have doubts as to the value of nations of 
different ideologies sitting down together 
and freely and frankly discussing their 
mutual concerns?... As long as this process 
of dialogue continues. we need not be 
discouraged. 

If the Minister's change of direction 
seemed somewhat startling. at least it was 
in tune with the prevailing tendency among 
Western delegations to come to terms with 
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Discussion 

of human rights 
was in itself 

an achievement 


the fact that the Soviet Union was not going 
to budge on the human-rights issue and to 
get out of the meeting as gracefully as 
possible. (An earlier, 22-page Western draft, 
strongly reaffirming human-rights values, 
was summarily rejected by Mr Vorontsov, 
just as the West rejected a slightly-over- 
drawn Soviet draft expressing the readiness 
of delegates “to continue expansion of co- 
operation in humanitarian fields”. 

Until a few weeks before the meeting 
ended, Western delegations were empha- 
sizing the importance of a comprehensive 
concluding document. The permanent head 
of the Canadian delegation, W.T. Delworth, 
told the conference on January 17 that it 
would be “in the interests of all of us to 
ensure that our concluding document is 
substantive and convincing, to avoid calling 
into question the usefulness of détente 
itself’. 


Fall-back 

As it became more and more apparent 
that the hope of a substantive final docu- 
ment was misplaced, Western spokesmen 
adopted a fall-back position. They began 
arguing that the aims of the West were 
achieved in the first part of the conference, 
when the Helsinki accord was reviewed and 
the human-rights issue thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Names were named in that period of 
relatively free-wheeling exchanges, and 
individual transgressions were cited. Cana- 
da, for example, singled out human-rights 
violations by both the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The very fact that human-rights issues 
were discussed in the presence of Soviet- 
Bloc delegates was an achievement, West- 
ern delegates claimed. The point, or some 
variant on it, must have commended itself to 
the Soviet delegation since the concluding 
document was allowed to contain this 
passage: 

It was recognized that the exchange of 
views constitutes in itself a valuable 
contribution towards the achievement of 
the aims set by the CSCE, although differ- 
ent views were expressed as to the degree 
of implementation of the Final Act 
reached so far. 

The point was underscored by a sen- 
tence in Mr Cafik’s text, to the effect that 
the Belgrade review had confirmed that 
humanitarian questions were “a legitimate 
subject of multilateral discussion”’. 

It is questionable whether the states- 
men and diplomats responsible for getting 
the West involved in the CSCE affair really 
thought that it would substantially influ- 
ence Soviet policy over the short term. They 
felt that it was sufficient for the time being 
to ensure that human rights were irre- 
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51) 
| 
versibly inscribed on the agenda of Ea 
West dialogues. | 

Eventually, the alchemy would wor) 
Communism would start to wear a mo 
human face, with beneficial consequence 
for people living in Eastern Europe an 
presumably also for East-West relations. 
was Mr Cafik who pointed out at Belgrac 
that “relations between states cannot nr 
main unaffected where respect for huma 
rights and fundamental freedoms is seen 1 
be deficient”. 

The Canadian Government has been: 
some pains to reinforce this particule. 
brand of linkage. In a statement to a close 
meeting of the North Atlantic Council i. 
Brussels in December (subsequently re, 
leased to the press), External Affairs Mini; i 
ter Jamieson warned Moscow of th. 
consequences of putting members of He 
sinki-monitoring groups on trial. Such a 
tion could serve to undo “much of what he 
been achieved” under the Final Act. | 

Mr Cafik pursued the matter in a diy 
cussion with Mr Vorontsov at Belgrade. H 
complained particularly about the trea’ 
ment of the Soviet dissident Anatol 
Shcharansky, and reiterated Canada’s pre 
viously-expressed readiness to accept hir 
as an immigrant. He drew the Soviet dele 
gate’s attention to Canadian Parliamentar 
resolutions on human rights, including | 
House of Commons one, unanimous] 
passed a month earlier, expressing “dee’ 
disappointment” at Moscow’s failure t 
respond to the Canadian offer respecting M ! 
Shcharansky and at the treatment of Sovie 
citizens who had attempted to exercise thei. 
rights as embodied in the Helsinki Fine, 
Act. Mr Vorontsov replied that M 
Shcharansky —who at that point had been © 
year in jail — was to be tried as a spy and nc 
as a dissenter. 

Soviet strategy |! 
Soviet strategy appears to be basei 
largely on the expectation that the West wi | 
ultimately recognize the futility of th 
human-rights battle and lose interest in 1! 
For the Kremlin, it is just a matter 0 
waiting — something the Kremlin is good al 
The genie that was let out of the bottle a 
Helsinki, and did some running around, ca) 
then be stuffed back in and human right 

will not be heard of again, at least in 

particular forum. 

In the meantime, the Soviet Union vil 
be pursuing, with due patience and care, th 
goal of shaping CSCE to its own trans 
European, and possibly more global, inter 
ests. It has become something that West | 
erners cannot afford to lose interest in, evel 
though many may wish at times that ther’ 
were a way to turn it off. | 


| 
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E review conference 


iy H. Gordon Skilling 


o assess the success or failure of the re- 
ently-concluded Conference on Security 
: Co-operation in Europe (CSCE) in Bel- 
rade is difficult, owing to the paucity of 
formation about its proceedings as well as 
ye extraordinary diversity of opinion on its 
tcome. In a quite positive review of the 

onference, Moscow’s Pravda (March 10, 

978) concluded that the meeting had “ful- 

lled the mandate” defined at Helsinki and 

demonstrated the determination of the 
uropean nations to follow further along the 
ath” opened by its predecessor. Rudé prdvo 

March 11), the organ of the Communist 

arty of Czechoslovakia, which might have 

2en expected to complain of the censure of 
is country at Belgrade, echoed Pravda, 
eclaring that the conference had achieved 

a very important positive result’. The 

unday Times of London (March 12) 

nought that, as “a human rights confer- 

nce,” Belgrade was “‘a success for the 

Jest’. 

' At the other extreme, the Swiss dele- 

ate was quoted as estimating the balance 

“success as 1 per cent and of failure as 99 

er cent. According to West Germany’s Die 

eit (March 3), the conference ended with “a 

ulure —anda setback for détente’. Striking 

‘more even balance, the London Times 

March 10) headed its leading article “Dis- 

opointment, Not Disaster”. The New York 

imes (March 9), under the title “The Un- 
ading Human Rights Review’, concluded 
iat Belgrade “marks a modest but signifi- 
ant accomplishment”. In somewhat simi- 

Ir vein, Canadian diplomats have spoken of 

\ disappointment but not a failure’, but 

aleulated the results as a 70 percent 

access. 

_ The evaluation of any international 
cnference is difficult, and can hardly be 
Teasured with any degree of assurance, let 

me with mathematical exactitude. Crite- 

for assessment are bound to be imprecise 
éd ambiguous, and to differ widely from 

Cuntry to country and from person to 


. elgrade and human rights — 
uccess or failure? 


person. Yet at first sight a largely negative 
verdict seems warranted on a meeting that 
occupied some 400 representatives of 35 
countries for five months, from October 4, 
1977 to March 8, 1978 (after a preparatory 
meeting of eight weeks from June 15 to 
August 5), and produced a final document of 
a few hundred words containing almost 
nothing of substance — “a mouse,” as one 
German newspaper called it. 


No proposals adopted 
Moreover, not one of the over 100 con- 
crete proposals for implementation of the 
Helsinki agreement was adopted. All 
foundered, as did the proposals for a sub- 
stantial conluding statement, on the rock of 
the “consensus” required for adoption. The 
sessions, it is true, produced a torrent of 
words and a mountain of paper on every 
subject mentioned in the 135-page Helsinki 
Final Act, including the contentious issue of 
human rights. All this, alas, occurred be- 
hind closed doors, so that the general public 
remained in almost total ignorance of what 
took place, and had a deep suspicion that, in 
fact, nothing of any significance happened. 
The media of the world, restricted to the 
occasional press release or regular press 
briefings, virtually ignored the proceedings, 
with a few notable exceptions in Europe. Not 
a single Canadian newspaper or radio and 
television network sent a representative to 
Belgrade for the entire conference, and only 
one newspaper, Le Devoir, provided regular 
and well-informed coverage. 

The inability of the Belgrade conference 
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Soviet draft 
did not mention 
human rights 


to reach a consensus on a concluding docu- 
ment of any substance, and the final adop- 
tion, after weeks of wrangling, of a brief and 
eviscerated communique, tended to dis- 
credit the entire meeting in the eyes of the 
world. A comparative analysis of the rival 
drafts of the final statement clearly reveals 
the points at issue and the causes of dead- 
lock. The original Soviet draft and its three 
later versions, each longer than the one 
before, all embodied a very positive ap- 
praisal of the Belgrade discussions and 
made no mention of sharp differences of 
opinion or criticisms of shortcomings in the 
implementation of Helsinki. The Soviet 
draft was also marked by what came to be 
called “the escape forward”, i.e. an empha- 
sis on positive proposals for future action in 
fields such as energy, transport and envi- 
ronment, and in disarmament. The draft 
referred to the ten Helsinki principles 
governing peace and security, and the ne- 
cessity of “strict compliance”, but made not 
a single mention of human rights, which 
constituted the most controversial topic 
during conference discussions. 

The Western draft, hammered out 
jointly by the members of the European 
Economic Community (“The Nine’) and the 
wider grouping-of NATO countries (“The 
Fifteen”), with the exception of France, was 
much longer and, though it recognized some 
progress, openly admitted failure to imple- 
ment Helsinki, including the ten principles. 
It paid much attention to divergence of 
opinions, and placed great emphasis on 
human rights. It included many proposals 
for improving the procedures for carrying 
out the commitments of Helsinki in “Basket 
II” (on economic affairs), and “Basket IIT’ 
(on human contacts), as well as the con- 
fidence-building measures of “Basket I” — 
especially the reporting of military ma- 
noeuvres. A much weaker statement by 
France was found inadequate by the West- 
ern powers, as well as by the “neutral and 
nonaligned” countries. A compromise, sub- 
mitted by the latter as a “non-draft’, ap- 
proached Western ideas in its discussion of 
shortcomings and differences of opinion, 
and in its proposals for improved imple- 
mentation of Helsinki, including its human- 
contacts provisions. Like the Soviet draft, 
however, it referred only to the need for 
compliance with the ten principles as a 
whole, and said nothing of human rights in 
particular. 

The Western delegates eventually 
came to the reluctant conclusion that a brief 
communique, avoiding almost all con- 
tentious issues, was better than one that 
concealed the realities of the situation and 
omitted all references to human rights. As 
the London Times (February 21) said: “Bet- 
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ter an empty document than a bad one”, 
third alternative, the breakup of the confe 
ence without agreement, was rejected by 
Times on the ground that it would hay 
marked the end of Helsinki, closed the d 
on a future conference, and been a seriou 
blow to détente. In the end the idea of a ters’ 
document, though opposed by some par 
ticipants, such as Romania and Yugoslavie 
prevailed, and a draft, three pages long 
submitted in the name of Denmark, becam: 
the basis of a final conference statemen 
approved unanimously. This documen 
made only passing reference to the “differ’ 
ent views” expressed on the degree of imple 
mentaion, and the lack of consensus on ; 
number of proposals, but confirmed thi 
Final Act of Helsinki and the necessity of it i 
implementaion, and scheduled anothe 
meeting in Madrid in November 1980. 


Endorsed 
Most official observers, and many others 
consider that the main achievement 0 
Belgrade was the reassertion by all par 
ticipants of their commitment to the Hel’ 
sinki agreement and the endorsement o. 
Helsinki’s reference to “further meetings, 
beginning with one in Madrid. This commit. 
ment implied the possibility of a series 0 
regular conferences of the European anc 
North American states (except for Albani: 
and Mexico), initiated in Geneva and Hel’ 
sinki, and continuing, after Madrid, into thi! 
future. Such a series of meetings seemed ti. 
represent the gradual institutionalization 0. 
a “multilateral process” of European ant, 
North American exchanges of views o1 
matters of common concern — something) 
unique in the history of these two con 
tinents. This idea, which had been embodiec 
in all the conference drafts, was accepted by 
the U.S.S.R. and was described in Sovie' 
commentaries as one of the benefits 0: 
Belgrade. 

This series of conferences is not as; 
formally organized as, for example, the! 
United Nations. The preparatory meeting’ 
however, had adopted an agenda and pro 
cedures that assured the fullest exchange 0! 
views at Belgrade and were confirmed as the | 
bases for the discussion of the ‘modalities’ 
of Madrid at the next, briefer, preparator)’ 
meeting scheduled for September 1980 
Madrid, and future meetings, will be re 
stricted, it is true, to consideration of the 
provisions of the Helsinki Final Act. These 
were, however, broad and numerous and, in 
the case of the general principles, elastic, 
enough to justify the inclusion of many 
matters not specifically enumerated in 
other clauses, including human rights | 
Moreover, the exchange of views on the 
implementation of Helsinki conducted at 


ade was singled out for explicit praise 
the final communique, suggesting that 
adrid, and future meetings, would be 
ntitled to engage in similar discussions. 
ese meetings will be hampered, as was 
ade, by the principle of consensus that 
as the main unwritten rule of procedure, 
d that, going beyond the practice at the 


Jnited Nations, gives every state, large or 
small, the right of veto on all decisions, 


rocedural or substantive. 

It may still be asked whether, after the 
»xperience of Belgrade, such conferences 
an perform a useful function. Is the “pro- 
ess” so much hailed by spokesmen of both 
Jast and West anything but a meaningless 
harade, having merit only in the minds of 

e diplomats who participated? The re- 
ponse to this query depends on one’s evalu- 
tion of the debate on implementation that 
onsumed most of the time of the Belgrade 
onference. In the opinion of some observ- 
rs, for example the Baltimore Sun (Febru- 
ry 28, 1978), the value was found in 
Rissting Bear in Belgrade” — i.e., con- 
emning the Soviet Union for its human- 
ights record. It was this kind of con- 
rontation that some governments had 
eared before the session, and that the 
oviet-bloc countries condemned as a delib- 
rate Western effort to turn it into “a plat- 
orm for a campaign of slander against the 
ocialist countries” (Rudé prdvo, March 11, 
978). It seems highly doubtful, as it did 
efore Belgrade, that such a bonfire of 
olemics would contribute to the trust and 
onfidence required by détente, or would 
ven encourage the Soviet regime to honour 
s human-rights commitments. 


} 

.ecountability 

a another, less provocative, sense, the 
elgrade debate established the important 
rinciple, presumably to be respected at 
ladrid, that the signatories of Helsinki —all 
*them, West and East — were accountable 
) the others for their observance of the 
»ommitments assumed. This confirmed the 
ght of Belgrade, of Madrid and of future 


~\eetings, as well as of governments, 


arough diplomatic channels during and 
etween conferences, to discuss human 
ghts and their violations openly. Such 
-atters, whether linked or not to specific 


= mmitments under the Final Act, are 


‘early seen to be, as was implicitly pro- 
‘aimed at Helsinki, matters of legitimate 
yncern for all signatories, and hence the 
‘oper subject of discussion, and are not 
votected by the ban on so-called “inter- 
‘rence in domestic affairs” under Principle 
‘l of Helsinki. Ironically, the Soviet Union 
-ade many charges of infringements of 
laman rights in the West, thus ignoring its 


own professed principle of non-interference 
in domestic affairs. 

The debate at Belgrade was, it is true, 
not the frank and genuine dialogue some 
observers had hoped for. In the cut and 
thrust of debate, many delegations — for 
instance, those of France, Belgium and even 
West Germany and Canada, as well as some 
neutral and non-aligned states — that had 
hoped to avoid an open confrontation over 
human rights joined in public criticism of 
the U.S.S.R. and other bloc countries, no- 
tably the German Democratic Republic and 
Czechoslovakia. Provocative actions by 
certain Communist governments, such as 
the political trials in Czechoslovakia and 
the arrest of Shcharansky and others in the 
Soviet Union, literally forced certain West- 
ern governments, including those that had 
not wanted to discuss concrete cases or 
name names, to condemn the Soviet and 
Czechoslovak regimes. Thus the differences 
in tactics and in style between the more 
polemical approach of some delegations, 
and the more reserved attitude of others, 
assumed less serious proportions than was 
expected. The nine countries of the EEC, 
and the broader group of members of 
NATO, usually found themselves in basic 
agreement, and were often joined by neu- 
tral or non-aligned states. The Soviet Union 
and its bloc allies, though responding in 
emotional tones to censure of their policies 
and actions, did not, as they sometimes 
threatened, walk out, and even accepted 
the likelihood of a repeat performance at 
Madrid. 

Hopes doomed 

A more serious question remains: Did Be- 
lgrade succeed or fail, and will the CSCE 
process in the future succeed or fail in 
effecting changes in the policies of par- 
ticipating states? Certainly, hopes that 
Helsinki and Belgrade would produce sub- 
stantial and rapid transformation of basic 
features of the Communist regimes in East- 
ern Europe were doomed to disappointment. 
It was, and is, clear that systemic changes in 
‘“‘real socialism” (for instance, concerning 
human rights), would occur, if at all, only in 
the long run, and would be produced by 
powerful domestic forces rather than by 
external pressures. Even the strongest of 
outside diplomatic actions would accom- 
plish little in the absence of such indigenous 
forces and might, on the contrary, lead to a 
harsh backlash by existing regimes. Other 
“actions”, in the form of “words”, at Hel- 
sinki, Belgrade and Madrid, were not likely 
to produce fundamental alterations in the 
Communist systems in the near future. 

What was, more properly, expected, or 
at least hoped for, was that Helsinki would 
bring about some changes in the policies of 
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East European governments on the specific 
matters dealt with in Baskets II and III, and 
might perhaps also lead to a less-repressive 
policy in accord with the principle of human 
rights. It was also hoped that Belgrade, 
through a process of “mutual education”, 
would contribute further to this result. Yet 
it is doubtful whether there were more than 
marginal improvements in the imple- 
mentation of a few of the many and varied 
commitments of the Helsinki Final Act 
(estimated by Canadian experts as number- 
ing about 148). Changes in procedures 
affecting emigration, exchange of infor- 
mation, the working conditions of journal- 
ists, etc. have been modest, and sometimes 
minimal, and have varied from country to 
country. 

On the broader question of human 
rights, the situation in the “‘socialist”’ count- 
ries has hardly altered — and, indeed, in 
certain cases (the Soviet Union, the German 
Democratic Republic and Czechoslovakia), 
has worsened. These governments, the main 
targets of censure at Belgrade, regarded 
every criticism of their specific short- 
comings in carrying out Helsinki as striking 
at the very heart of their systems and 
reacted with increased repression. Other 
countries, such as Hungary and Poland, had 
followed more conciliatory policies in recent 
years and were spared the sharp con- 
demnation suffered by their allies. The 
diversity of conditions and policies among 
the Communist-ruled countries existed 
before Helsinki and does not seem to have 
been affected, except marginally, by Hel- 
sinki or by Belgrade. In general, Belgrade 
did not show itself to be effective in pro- 
moting implementation of the Helsinki 
commitments, either through general dis- 
cussion or by the adoption of new 
procedures. 


Human rights 

Perhaps the most important contribution of 
Belgrade, and of the CSCE process, was the 
support given to the human-rights move- 
ments in Eastern Europe. These groups, 
such as the monitoring committees in the 
Soviet Union and Charter 77 in Czech- 
oslovakia, which were seeking to promote 
the observance of Helsinki, were subject to 
severe reprisals and harrassment, and 
inevitably became the subject of sharp 
discussion at Belgrade. They were consid- 
ered by Western states as embodying “the 
right of the individual to know and to act 
upon his rights and duties” in the field of 
human rights, as stated in Paragraph 7 of 
Principle VII of the Helsinki Final Act. More 
important still, they are the main forces 
oriented to change in these countries, keep- 
ing alive democratic aspirations, raising the 
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morale of dissenting forces, and striving 
fundamental change in the existing mod 
of socialism. Conscious of their significan: 
both symbolic and practical, Western del 
gates made a concret proposal that woul 
have confirmed “the right of institutions 
organizations and persons to assist thei 
governments in the task of ensuring the fu) 
implementation of the provisions of th’ 
Final Act”. { 
This proposal and a similar phrase i) 
the Western draft of the concluding state 
ment were not approved, owing to the ab 
sence of consensus. Though such cial 
initiatives’’ were thus not given “‘lega 
support’, to use the terms of the post 
Belgrade statement of Charter 77 (Marcl: 
12), they did receive “moral support” fron 
Belgrade, thus “firmly anchoring them i: 
the consciousness of the European ani 
world public”. The decision to hold a confer 
ence in Madrid, said The New York Time 
(March 12), would, like Belgrade, give th: 
“courageous members” of these groups “: 
focus”, without which they would have beer 
undercut. Anything less would have been : 
blow to them, and hence to the principa: 
forces in Eastern Europe striving for seriou. 
implementation of Helsinki and workin; 
towards democratic change. | 
Sharp focus | 
Belgrade was valuable, therefore, in put. 
ting in sharp focus the status of humai’ 
rights in Europe. The Soviet Union revealer 
its fundamentally conservative characte’ 
and its fear of human rights even when suc], 
matters were discussed in secret, and it. 
political image throughout the world suf 
fered as a consequence. The profound differ 
ences of viewpoint among the delegates 0 
East and West on human rights were clearl 
exposed, as was the lack of the confidenci 
that is so necessary for real détente. It wai’ 
also demonstrated that Belgrade, and Mad 
rid, could not accomplish miracles 0' 
change, at least in the short run, and coulc| 
not even serve as an effective instrument fo: 
improvement in the application of the Hel 
sinki agreement. Belgrade thus served as ¢ 
mirror of reality, reflecting how hard anc 
long was the road to the adequate safe 
guarding of human rights in Europe, ant 
therefore to genuine détente. It made man 
ifest the fact that the conflicting nature 0 
the Eastern and Western systems was ¢ 
major hindrance to détente, but also that 1’ 
constituted the primary reason for con | 
tinuing the effort. Though the weaknesse: 
and inadequacies of the CSCE process were 
rendered obvious, this process was endorsec | 
and extended as the only available Euro. 
pean mechanism for promoting humar) 
rights as a constituent element of détente. | 
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ven without an official announcement 
about a funeral, various Canadian observers 
nave recently, and suddenly, decided that 
Ottawa has buried the Third Option. One 
ournalist, in fact, has suggested that Cana- 
jian-American relations are so now bereft 
of problems that we have to invent them. 
5uch utterances, one is tempted to observe, 
not only lack any perspective on Canadian- 
American relations but also fail to dis- 
yinguish between currently fashionable 
*hetoric and stubborn realities. 
To be sure, 1977 was a remarkably 
amicable year, at least on the surface. And 
ora while we are unlikely to hear much talk 
ibout lessening our dependence on the 
Jnited States. It would be shortsighted, 
iowever, not to recognize that concern 
ibout dependence is a long-term phenom- 
»mon, deeply embedded in the entire history 
of Canada’s relations with its neighbour. 
[he degree of co-operation and conflict in 
hese relations, whether increasing or de- 
‘reasing over the long term, has and will 
sontinue to fluctuate over the short term. 
\lthough the Canadian Government’s ca- 
yacity to alter the basic fact of dependency 
s severely limited, its ability to change the 
‘urrent tone and rhetoric is considerable. 
some evidence for these observations can be 
idduced from a recent attempt to forecast 
he future of Canadian-American political- 
‘conomic relations. 

One of the formal forecasting methods 
hat have been developed to help obtain a 
onger-term perspective on future devel- 
pments is the “Delphi Exercise’. Briefly, 
he Delphi technique is the focusing of the 
‘nowledge and thinking of a group of pre- 
umed experts upon trends or developments 
fo acertain area by means of a multi-stage 
uestionnaire. Originally developed at the 
‘and Corporation during the 1950s (its first 
pplication was the forecasting of the ef- 
2cts of Soviet A-bomb attacks on the U:S.), 
Delphi” has been widely applied in govern- 
tent, industry and Academe. It has been 
mployed in the Canadian Government by a 
ariety of agencies and departments, in- 
luding the Bureau of Staff Development 
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and Training of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, the Department of Public Works, the 
Post Office, Environment Canada and the 
Department of External Affairs. Though it 
is probably most often used to arrive at a 
consensus regarding the most probable, 
most important, or most desirable future 
events, it may well be more valuable in 
identifying and exploring differences in 
expert opinion. There are many variations, 
but the typical Delphi exercise has three 
main features: (1) individual opinions are 
secured by means of an anonymous ques- 
tionnaire; (2) these are then analyzed and 
aggregated to determine the consensus, or 
lack of it, on specific items; and (3) results 
are reported back to the participants as a 
basis for reassessment for the next round. 

One Delphi Exercise, conducted by 
mail between late 1975 and spring 1976, 
was concerned with the probable devel- 
opments in Canadian-American political- 
economic relations over the period 1976- 
1986. The participants in the exercise were 
some 30 experts on international relations, 
most of whom teach in Canadian univer- 
sities. The participants were asked to evalu- 
ate the probability of a large number of 
possible future developments that were 
grouped in seven categories: (1) inter- 
national (2) U.S.A. (domestic), (3) trade, (4) 
energy, (5) resources, (6) industrial, and (7) 
Canada (domestic). Participants were 
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asked to indicate for each development 
whether it was (1) very improbable, (2) 
improbable, (3) probable or (4) very proba- 
ble. They were also asked to provide written 
comments on their own evaluations and on 
those of others. The evaluations were ana- 
lyzed to determine the degree of consensus 
on each possible development. (A ‘“‘con- 
sensus” meant that about two-thirds of the 
participants indicated either “probable” 
and “very probable” or “improbable” and 
“very improbable”’.) 

On the international scene, the con- 
sensus forecast for the coming decade was a 
conventional but not optimistic one. On the 
one hand, certain presumably beneficial 
developments were expected to occur — 
industrial growth in the Third World and 
agreement on a basis for a new inter- 
national monetary system. Major dis- 
ruptions such as world economic recession 
were not forecast. Some existing trends 
were expected to continue, including East- 
West détente and the expansion of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC). On the 
other hand, future international politics 
were seen as unfolding in an increasingly 
unstable, complex, and perhaps con- 
frontation-prone, multipolar system. Delphi 
participants forecast no major progress in 
the current round of multilateral trade 
talks, an increasing challenge by developing 
countries to the international economic 
status quo, continued opposition to Third 
World demand by the developed world, 
increased conflict between developing 
countries, proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
and a greater level of regional conflict. 


Few changes 

On Canada-U.S. trade questions, few major 
changes — either integrative or de-in- 
tegrative — were expected. The development 
of a North American free-trade area, the 
mutual lowering of tariffs without a formal 
free-trade agreement, a significant relative 
increase in Canadian exports to the U.S., 
and institutionalized co-ordination or co- 
operation on economic policy were all judged 
to be improbable. So, too, were American 
proposals for bilateral trading preferences, 
arrangements for integrating particular 
industries or economic sectors (similar to 
the Auto Pact), and Canadian interest in or 
agreement to such arrangements. At the 
same time, no significant relative reduction 
in Canadian trade with the U.S. and no 
substantial changes in the nature of Cana- 
dian exports (towards a greater proportion 
of manufactured goods) were expected. 

A number of possible conflicts on trade 
matters were identified. Delphi participants 
regarded as probable U.S. Government 
initiatives to correct balance-of-payments 
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problems, pressures to revise the Auto Pa 
and disputes over trade in agricultur 
products. They also forecast the increas 
development and use by Canada of co 
lective or national marketing arrangement 
for certain goods and resources and “signif. 
cant co-operation” by Canada with othe 
primary-producing countries in pursuit ¢ 
improved or stabilized international marke 
conditions. 

Forecasts on resource issues to a larg! 
extent paralleled those on general tradi 
questions. Major American proposals fo 
bilateral arrangements integrating con 
tinental resource sectors and for assure 
access to key Canadian raw materials wer 
judged to be probable. However, Canadia), 
agreement to such arrangements was re 
garded as improbable, as were significan. 
restrictions on ore-mineral exports to th 
U.S. in order to conserve domestic supply 
and Federal Government initiatives t 
ensure 50-60 percent Canadian ownershi’ 
of all resource industries. The Delphi pane. 
regarded as probable a number of devel 
opments that might lead to conflict, incluc 
ing increased provincial nationalization c 
resource industries, federal initiatives t. 
ensure 50 percent Canadian ownership o. 
certain resource industries, and the estab. 
lishment of a Canadian “National Re 
sources Board” to regulate and/or co 
ordinate resource-exploitation ani 
-marketing. 


More sanguine 

The outlook for energy issues was somewha | 
more sanguine. Despite an expectatioi 
among participants of bilateral difference | 
over the pricing of natural-gas (but not oil 
exports, there was a consensus (a correc’ 
one, in hindsight) that the Canadian ani 
American Governments would agree on + 
northern gas-pipeline, and that the decisio1, 
to build the pipeline would not be put of 
until 1985. In general, the Delphi par) 
ticipants did not forecast restrictions 0), 
exports or imports of gas, coal or elec 
tricity.They reached no consensus 0) 
whether oil exports would be halted t. 
conserve domestic supply, on whether ther. 
would be bilateral agreements on oil and/o 
gas “swaps”, or on whether the Canadia) 
Government would gear new developmen 
of oil and gas resources to Canadian energ, 
needs only. 

Forecasts of the industrial-policy are 
also suggested both little in the way of de 
integrative measures and some likel | 
sources of conflict. Major initiatives t 
discourage or impose conditions on U. € 
capital were not expected, nor was effectiv | 
action by the Foreign Investment Reviev 
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eovers or federal initiatives to “buy- 
ck” American-owned firms. Similarly, 
erican measures to apply controls on 
rts of capital were judged improbable. 
general bilateral understanding was 
xpected concerning Canadian policies on 
ew foreign-equity investment. On the 
ther hand, U.S. opposition to measures 
imed at increasing Canadian ownership 
was regarded as probable, as was continued 
pposition to regional-economic-expansion 
ubsidies for export-oriented industries. 
The Canadian Government was also ex- 
ted to attempt to counter poor branch- 
lant performance by greater involvement 
in industrial research and development. 
Perhaps more important were the forecasts 
that Canada would attempt to encourage 
aw-material processing through trading 
esources for access to foreign markets for 
rocessed goods, and would enter into joint- 
a agreements with the EEC and 
Japan involving greater processing of Cana- 
dian exports. 

At the political level, the Delphi par- 
ticipants believed there would be an in- 
prease in “mutual perceptions of 
differentiation” between the two countries 
and their respective policies, a considerably 
less sympathetic U.S. perception of the 
Sanadian-American relation, and an in- 
creased U.S. tendency to link issues to- 
gether in negotiations with Canada. The 
JS. was not expected to become signifi- 
vantly protectionist or to withdraw into a 
‘new isolationism”. Similarly, Canada was 
aot expected to become isolated eco- 
aomically or to adopt an inward perspective. 
(The panel could come to no consensus on 
whether Canadian economic nationalist 
sentiments would grow considerably stron- 
jer or whether a separatist government 
would gain power in Quebec (although a 
najority thought the latter likely). 

It is by no means certain that any firm, 
soncrete conclusions can be drawn from 
hese Delphi Exercise results. Although the 
darticipants were requested to, and to a 
‘ertain extent did, provide justifications for 
heir responses, the extent of (anonymous) 
‘debate” about any particular development 
vas limited. These forecasts thus remain 
‘elatively unsubstantiated consensus spec- 
ulations. Nevertheless, their general tenor 
‘eemed clear. The general conclusion that 
vas drawn was a pessimistic one with re- 
‘pect to the Third Option, namely that over 
he coming decade the Canadian society and 
‘conomy would probably be more, not less, 
ntegrated with those of the United States and 
he two governments would probably have 
nore, not fewer, conflicts. The conclusion 
vas pessimistic in a dual sense; it implied 
hat the net direction of Canadian-Ameri- 


can relations in the mid-term future would 
be closer to that implied by the Second 
Option (closer integration) than the Third, 
and it denied the hope of the “options” paper 
for a more harmonious relation. 

It is not difficult to find reasons why 
the mid-term future may indeed unfold in 
these directions. Third Option rhetoric 
aside, there appear to be few possible spe- 
cific measures aimed at lessening Canada’s 
dependence on the United States that do not 
involve significant costs of one kind or 
another, and thus that are not ultimately 
unattractive for a pragmatic leadership. 
First of all, the more effective the possible 
measure, the greater the likely American 
reaction. “We are also trying to get this 
message across,’ said American Ambassa- 
dor Enders in 1976. “Canada can’t simply 
unilaterally cut back on its relations with 
the United States and expect there won’t be 
reaction from us.” The message, it is safe to 
say, got across. Another cost, explicitly 
mentioned by former Ambassador Porter, is 
that of a general loss of American goodwill 
towards Canada. In addition, domestic 
groups and regional interests within Can- 
ada do and would oppose many measures — 
as, for example, the restricting of foreign 
investment. Even before Ottawa’s calcu- 
lations of costs and benefits had progressed 
very far in a particular situation, its belief in 
the law of anticipated reaction — already 
well-substantiated in Canadian-American 
relations by such examples as the 1963 link 
between the “Gordon Budget” and the U.S. 
Interest Equalization Tax — would generally 
be sufficient to kill many a prospective 
dependence-lessening measure. 

On the other hand, the shelving of the 
Third Option will not mean the conscious 
pursuit — explicit or otherwise — of closer 
integration. Despite charges of opportunism 
by nationalists, the 1972 “options” paper 
was not mere pre-election posturing. There 
is considerable recognition in both political 
and bureaucratic circles of the problems, 
and even dangers, inherent in Canada’s 
present dependence on the U.S. The events 
of 1963 and August 1971 paradoxically both 
confirmed for Canadian officials the need to 
anticipate U.S. reactions and led many to 
the belated realization that dependence was 
not only self-perpetuating and occasionally 
acutely uncomfortable but also self-ex- 
acerbating. This realization, coupled with a 
traditional diplomatic wariness regarding 
formal bilateral arrangements with the 
U.S., will render unlikely much Canadian 
interest in major possibilities for integra- 
tion — as, for example, continental energy or 
resource schemes. Moreover, some of the 
possible integrative developments — but by 
no means all —would find little favour in the 
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American Congress. The idea of a Canada- 
U.S. free-trade area is a case in point. Yet 
another constraint is the Canadian public — 
or, more accurately, elements of the Cana- 
dian political culture. It is now quite clear 
that nationalism is still not a driving force in 
Canadian politics. And it is a truism that 
most Canadians believe this country should 
co-operate with the U.S. But it is an even 
longer-standing truism that there is a latent 
but powerful aversion among Canadians to 
actual or seeming American encroachment. 


Greater conflict 

There are also a number of reasons why 
greater conflict during the coming decade 
seems likely. The long-term trend in Cana- 
da-U.S. interactions during the 1960s and 
1970s has been an increasing number of 
disputes and differences. To be sure, Cana- 
dian-American relations remain close and 
amicable by world standards. By com- 
parison with the pattern of the 1950s, 
though, the points of friction have become 
more numerous. 

In part greater conflict is due to the 
greater contact characteristic of a more 
interdependent world, and especially of that 
world’s most interdependent pair of coun- 
tries. In part it is also due to the decline of 
the Cold War, the loosening of alliance 
structures and the relaxation of constraints 
on smaller powers openly quarrelling with 
the super-powers. Soviet-American détente, 
increasing interdependence and scarcities 
of resouces have also led to a change in the 
international agenda. Peace and security 
issues, —in which alliance solidarity was 
paramount, have given way to economic and 
other issues, in which national and sub- 
national interests preponderate. Moreover, 
the Canadian Government, like others, is 
becoming increasingly involved in what 
Jeanne Kirk Laux has called “the role of 
entrepreneur, merchant banker and trad- 
er’; to the extent that it remains more 
interventionist than the American Govern- 
ment, still other differences seem inevita- 
ble. Assuming that these trends are not 
reversed, the bilateral disagreements, fric- 
tions, and conflicts seem likely to increase. 

Canadian-American relations will not, 
of course, unfold exactly as suggested by the 
Delphi results. There will, at the very least, 
be many surprises and unforeseen events. 
One might ask, though, whether recent 
events have not already outdated these 
forecasts, at least the one concerning in- 
creasing conflict. Certainly, one of the 
weaknesses of Delphi-type forecasting is 
that it is too much influenced by recent 
events and does not allow for shifts. (The 
same could be said of most forecasting 
methods, whether intuitive or quantitative.) 
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Is the present study a case of failing to; 
foresee a reversing trend? 
According to some observers, the com- 
ing to power of the Parti Québecois is the 
important factor behind the new co-oper 
ative shift in Canadian-American relations, 
The late 1970s “cold war” between Ottawa) 
and Quebec City is indeed having much the: 
same effect on at least the tone of Canada. 
USS. relations as the late 1940s and 1950s) 
Cold War between Moscow and Washington, 
though for different reasons. The chief role, 
of the Department of External Affairs in the ; 
national-unity debate is clearly, and under- 
standably, to insure as sympathetic an 
observer to the south as possible. There is, 
therefore, little place for Third Cption | 
rhetoric, let alone de-integrative action. But | 
federal concern for national unity does not 
fully explain the current co-operative tone. 
Even without the PQ, the current stag- 
nant Canadian economy and deteriorating | 
balance of payments provide a powerful 
disincentive to the contemplation of the) 
Third Option. Then, too, the fact that 1976 | 
brought an American Presidential election j 
and 1977 a new Administration (anda | 
Democratic one at that) also helped to cause 
the shift. One of the cardinal premises of | 
Canadian diplomacy is that Canada-US. 
relations must not become an issue in Amer- 
ican elections, and the corollary is that they » 
must also not become one of the issues that | 
inevitably come to disturb a new President's | 
“honeymoon” period. Considerations of US. | 
domestic politics are thus one contributing i 
factor in what appears to be the con- | 
tinuation of a cyclical pattern in the state of | 
Canadian-American relations. Another | 
factor, perhaps, is a general acceptance | 
among officials of the need for more or less | 
regular “cooling-off’ periods. | 
Whether this cyclical pattern will pre- | 
vail into the early 1980s will depend a good | 
deal on the direction of developments in- | 
volving both Ottawa and Quebec. It should | 
be clear to any observer, however, that the | 
sources of Canadian-American conflict | 
have not disappeared. The differences have 
been muted; they have not been eradicated. 
In fact, within weeks of the Third Option’s 
announced interment and the supposed 
restoration of harmony, some odd events 
had begun to occur: American farmers were 
picketing border crossings in an attempt to 
stop imports of Canadian beef; the Saskat- 
chewan government was threatening to 
ignore a recommendation of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission that further 
work on the controversial Poplar River 
power project be postponed; the Carter 
Administration had partly reversed itself 
and announced that work would resume on 
sections of the even more contentious Garri- 
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on Diversion project. American protests 
yere being voiced about an Ontario plan for 
large new coal-fire power-plant that was 
9 be situated across the border from a 
finnesota wilderness-park area. 
Prime Minister Trudeau and President 
er publicly disagreed during a NATO 
neeting on the nature of the situation in 
Africa, and, even more ominous, the bilat- 
ral boundary and fisheries negotiations 
yere abruptly broken off and long-standing 
rrangements for mutual access to fishing- 
ones were cancelled by both countries. 
eanwhile those much disputed West Coast 
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Jater is our most valuable resource; it 
stains life. There is no substitute; it 
Lect be replaced. Yet it is one of the most 
used and threatened of our resources. 
ms summer, as the energy problems of a 
rsh winter abated slightly and stocked 
ocery shelves and full granaries belied 
pending worldwide food-shortages, 
rought in the United States West and 
lidwest focused North American attention 
a water. Should such water-shortages 
ontinue to occur, water could soon occupy 
entre stage among U.S. domestic problems. 
} Canada does not examine and satis- 
{ctorily explain its water-resource situ- 
éion and adequately state its position 
oncerning this resource, water-supply 
yoblems could have a bad effect on Cana- 
can relations with the United States. 
' Canada and the United States share 
fany large river-basins that supply water 
fr drinking, irrigation, industry and power. 
Sightly less than half the Canada-U.S. 
border lies along or across bodies of water; 
aout two-thirds of Canada’s people live 
\thin boundary-water basins. The Great 
I\kes/St Lawrence basin, which alone pro- 
ces one-sixth of the national income of 
e United States, contains one-seventh of 
fe U.S. population and four of the largest 
US. cities (Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and 
lwaukee). The Canadian part of the basin 
Cnstitutes about 13 per cent of the land 
a2a of Canada; however, one-thirteenth of 
basin, or 1 per cent of Canada’s total 


tankers had quietly begun plying B.C. wa- 
ters — making a major oil-spill and a bilat- 
eral brawl simply a matter of time and the 
laws of probability. The inevitable battles 
were beginning over the spoils — in terms of 
jobs and material — from the northern gas 
pipeline. Voices were again being raised 
about the inequities of the 1965 Auto Pact. 
And so on.... 

Almost in spite of the formidable pres- 
ence of the PQ, and in spite of the rhetoric 
about a new spirit of co-operation, the hard 
realities of Canadian-American relations 
seem to be reasserting themselves. 


ater, water everywhere — 
out shortages are coming 


area, contains more than three-quarters of 
the country’s industrial activity, two-thirds 
of its population and about one-third of the 
dollar value of Canadian agricultural 
production. 


Co-operation 

To date, co-operation between Canada and 
the United States on their common water 
problems has been exemplary. The corner- 
stone of this bilateral relation is the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, which was 
established under the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909. Basically, the IJC guaran- 
tees the water rights for both countries and 
imposes obligations with respect to water- 
use with a potential for transboundary 
damage. Its approval is required for any use, 
obstruction or diversion of boundary waters 
in one country that will affect the natural 
level or flow of the other’s boundary waters, 
rivers flowing across the boundary or waters 
flowing from boundary waters. The IJC is 
also empowered to investigate and report on 
matters referred to it by either government. 


Mr McGavin is Head of the 
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water rights 
and imposes 
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In such cases, the reports of the Commission 
to the governments are not regarded as 
decisions either on the facts or on the law. In 
addition, disagreements between the two 
countries may be referred to the Commis- 
sion for decision, provided that both count- 


ries consent. 


The IJC can handle government-to- 
government problems; it cannot, however, 
be expected to eliminate those water prob- 
lems that could result in the future from 
public misunderstanding by Americans or 
Canadians of each other’s water problems 
and water-supply. After the 1973 Yom 
Kippur War and the line-ups for gasoline in 
the U.S., Canadians witnessed this type of 
misunderstanding in the energy field. Many 
Americans, unaware of Canada’s dimin- 
ishing supply of hydrocarbons, expected the 
“oil-rich blue-eyed Arabs of the North” to 
turn on the taps and supply the United 
States with energy. It took some time for 
Canada to get the message across that it did 
not have enough oil and gas to supply its own 
needs. 

Canadians cannot say quite the same 
thing about water resources. Canada can 
claim 7 per cent of the world’s land-mass, 
approximately 7.6 per cent of which is 
covered with fresh water. Canada, which 
has less than 1 per cent of the world’s 
population, has rivers that discharge nearly 
9 per cent of the world’s renewable water- 


supply. 


Not so abundant 

Water resources in the U.S. are less abun- 
dant. The annual average precipitation of 
about 30 inches for conterminous states of 
the U.S. provides a usable stream flow with 
only about one-third reaching the sea. The 
remaining 20 inches evaporates or is used to 
nourish forests and crops, to cool industrial 
plants and to provide water for individual 
use. Alaska, as one might expect, is the most 
fortunate state; it accounts for about ten 
inches of the U.S. residual water available 
for consumption. The Eastern half of the 
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United States has a natural water-surplu 
the Western half generally has a wate 
deficit. Most fresh water is taken fro; 
stream-flows, with the average annua 
runoff being about ten inches in the mor 
humid one-third of the country but less thar 
one inch in the more arid part. Areas in the 
upper Midwest and the Southwest already 
have severe water problems. Groundwate 
sources in the United States are plentiful 
with withdrawals amounting to 260,000 
million litres a day, or 8 per cent of the 
estimated discharge. However, not all the 
water is economically recoverable or usable 
without costly treatment. 

Water-supply problems were recog- 
nized some time ago. In 1968, President 
Johnson informed the Congress that, after. 
the first assessment of the nation’s water- 
resources, he foresaw complex water prob- 
lems. He noted that “rapid population 
growth and economic expansion foretell 
even more complex problems for the fu- 
ture’. The 1968 Water Resources Council. 
study concluded that, unless counter-mea- 
sures were taken to reduce impending water 
problems, water-shortages would effect the 
pattern of economic activity in the United. 
States. Specifically, water problems could’ 
mean a slow-down in the rate of increase in 
total economic activity in various regions; 
and major industries that withdraw or 
consume large quantities of water or add 
substantially to water-pollution could re-) 
quire greatly-increased supplies of water 
during the next 50 years. 

The Water Resources Council, using a! 
predicted growth-rate of 1.6 per cent a year 
from 1970, projected a U.S. population in! 
2020 of 468 million. In view of that popu- 
lation growth, it estimated that only three of 
the 18 federally-designated water regions 
on the United States mainland (New Eng- 
land, the Ohio Basin and the south Atlantic 
Gulf) would be able to live comfortably with 
their existing water-supplies by the year’ 
2000 (and then only if they preserved water- | 
purity). | 


Water-management | 
After promises made during the 1976 elec: 
tion campaign, President Carter has taken 
some steps towards managing this precious 
resource. His focus on water-projects and 
related concerns also served to highlight 
national water-resource needs. In a Jan- 
uary 1978 five-day, seven-state Western 
United States tour, Vice-President Mondale 
discussed such items as acreage limits and 
rules governing federally-irrigated farms - 
thus indicating an Executive Branch aware: 
ness of the need for water-resource policies | 

U.S. state governments are concernec 
primarily with private-property water anc’ 


nd rights and related regulatory and 
perty-taxation systems. Municipalities 
d other forms of local government con- 
ue to have major responsibility for 
mestic water-supply and -distribution 
stems. At the federal level, the Water 
sources Council, composed of repre- 
ntatives of the major functional federal 
encies concerned, operates under direc- 
es to encourage the conservation, devel- 
pment and use of the water and related 
nd-resources on a comprehensive basis, 
volving the Federal Government, states, 
calities, private individuals, business 
iterprises and all others concerned. The 
2deral Government also has a mandate to 
udy regional river-basin plans and pro- 
‘ams in relation to the requirements of 
ger regions. 

Competition for water is now creating 
msions between American cities and 
gions: 

Montana and Idaho are threatening to 
sue the State of Washington if it seeds 
Pacific Ocean clouds, contending that 
such action would steal water from the 
winds that might have carried it 
inland. 

Communities in Connecticut and 
Western Massachusetts are fighting 
Boston over a plan to transport 72 
million gallons of water a day from the 
Connecticut River. Opponents fear 
that the diversion will lower the Con- 
necticut River to dangerous levels and 
cause environmental damage. 

A legal battle is brewing over rights to 
the Colorado River, with claims by 
various groups exceeding the amount 
of water available. Indian tribes alone 
are claiming five million of the 14 
million acre-feet that flow down the 
channel each year. 

Environmentalists are opposing plans 
to transport coal by slurry pipelines 
and projects to produce oil from Rocky 
Mountain shale because these en- 
deavours require vast amounts of 
water in one of the nation’s most arid 
regions. 

_ In many parts of the United States, 
ater-shortages and water-restraints are 
ready affecting economic activity. Garry 
. Cobb, Acting Director of the U.S. Water 
esources Council, has stated: “We're com- 
1g to an era of a conservation ethic in 
ater-management that could change his- 
yric settlement and consumptive pat- 
erns’’. Charles Warren, Chairman of the 
resident’s Council on Environmental Qual- 
y, has suggested that water-shortages 
ould change present population-growth 
atterns. Mobile Americans may have their 
syle cramped as it becomes more important 


| 


to settle families or industries only where 
water is abundantly available on a regular 
basis. 


Solutions 
There are, of course, solutions to water 
problems — desalineation, recycling, effec- 
tive water re-use, water-conditioning and 
water-treatment, improved water-manage- 
ment, elaborate pipeline and transportation 
methods and even the towing of icebergs. 
These solutions may not be good enough. 
Knowing the population growth and the 
upper limit of the water-supply in the U.S., 
some Americans have suggested, and will 
continue to suggest, that water from Can- 
ada will be the ultimate solution. Some 
years ago, Ralph M. Parsons and Company 
of Los Angeles proposed the redirecting of 
100 million acre-feet of water (which flows 
north to the Arctic) from Northwestern 
Canada to dryer parts of Canada, the United 
States and Mexico. Another scheme in- 
cluded the Great Replenishment and North- 
ern Development, which would divert 
“unused” water-flow from James Bay into 
the Great Lakes for use by Canada and the 
United States. A third scheme was to re- 
route Peace River water in Alberta across 
the Prairies and into the United States. A 
fourth scheme was to redirect water from 
the Laird and Mackenzie Rivers southward 
via the Rocky Mountain trench to a large 
storage-area in the Centennial Valley of 
Southwestern Montana and from there to 
drier areas of the Western United States. 
In all these schemes not only was there 
little consideration given to environmental 


concerns but there was an underlying as- 
sumption that water was plentiful all year 
round and the only problem was one of 
transporting it. As water-supplies become 
more critical, pressure could well increase 
for Canada to provide the U.S. with water. 
Canada must act now to explain to all Amer- 
icans that it cannot be expected to redirect 
billions of gallons of water southward. By 
presenting the facts in a clear, concise and 
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firm manner, Canada can counter ill feeling 
about its citizens as hewers of wood and 
hoarders of water. 

First, though the water-supply in Can- 
ada is twice as large as in adjoining states of 
the U.S. and the per capita supply in Can- 
ada is about 20 times the per capita supply 
for adjacent parts of the United States, not 
all communities in Canada have enough 
water. This is owing to non-uniform distri- 
bution of precipitation and stream-flow, 
uneven population-distribution, the in- 
crease in water-contamination and faulty or 
inadequate distribution-systems. In Alber- 
ta, for instance, water is becoming an every- 
day topic of conversation and the province’s 
supply situation is deteriorating to the point 
where it may not be in sufficient volume for 
the essential purposes of irrigation and 
industrial water-usage. Some observers, in 
fact, described the situation during the 
summer of 1977 as being “every bitas bad as 
the ‘Dirty 30s’. It must also be noted that 
two-thirds of the Canadian runoff flows 
northward, away from the regions where 
most Canadians reside. One-third of the 
total precipitation in Canada is in the form 
of snow and is held until the spring runoff 
because of evaporation. Only 50 to 60 per 
cent of the maximum possible water-supply 
in Canada is available as runoff and ground- 
water-supply drops during the freeze-up 
period. Canada must also take into consid- 
eration its population-growth and in- 
creasing demands by industry. With a 
projected population-growth of 45 per cent 
over the next 25 years, considerable pres- 


sure will develop, in particular on the wall 
resources of the St Lawrence Valley and the 
north shore of the lower Great Lakes area, 

Secondly, Americans must understand 
that the water-taps are not turned on by 
merely contacting some department in 
Ottawa. The British North America Act of 
1867 divided legislative powers between the 
central and the provincial governments. 
Both levels of government have legislative 
responsibilities in areas that directly or 
indirectly involve water-management. The 
Federal Government has power over marine 
navigation, sea-coast and inland fisheries, 
resources in the northern territories, and 
migratory birds. Its legislative responsibili- 
ties extend to interprovincial undertakings 
(such as canals, railways, pipelines, agricul: 
ture, trade, Indian and other federal lands 
and international boundary waters). Since 
the provinces own all natural resources 
within their borders, they have a primary 
role in water-management. Their govern 
ments have jurisdiction over property anc 
local matters and have legislated exten 
sively in the fields of water-supply, pollu’ 
tion-control, power-development, irrigation 
land-use and -development, recreation ani 
natural resources. Basically, as owners 0 
their water-resources, the ten provinces ca) 
authorize and license development, lev: 
fees and regulate water-flow. Premie 
Lougheed of Alberta has already said tha 
there will be no trade in fresh water betwee: | 
his Midwestern province and the states 1 
the American Pacific Northwest. 

Thirdly, any major adjustments t 


Water supplies at the end of the century for the 18 water-resource regions onthe | 
U.S. mainland, according to preliminary data of the Water Resources Council: 


|__|] Shortage in 2000 
~-] Adequate supply in 2000 
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water-basins can dramatically effect the 
vironment — the extent and timing of 
ter-flow changes, water-levels and asso- 
jiated water-qualities are critical to the 
urvival of flora and fauna. In one way or 
nother, Canadian water-resources as they 
xist during the year can be said to be 
poken for. 

Finally, any thought of exporting 
water should under no circumstances con- 
tain a price-tag. It must be remembered 
ithat, if we make the decision to export 
»water, we can never turn it off — we are 
‘permanently committed. 

} Canada must develop broadly-based, 
‘comprehensive public-affairs initiatives to 
explain to Americans their water-resources, 
their demands, their real water-supplies 


} 
| 
Canadian-American relations 


now andin the future, and their programs of 
water-management and water-resource 
development. To postpone this activity or to 
assume that Americans already know that 
Canada has limited water-resources could 
adversely affect the Canada-U‘S. relation. If 
a crisis develops and Americans find them- 
selves lining up for water as their crops and 
industries disappear, they will certainly 
wonder why some water cannot begin to 
flow south from that water well to the north. 
Functionaries in Ottawa and Washington 
will quickly understand Canada’s situation, 
but will the effected American public? 
There is no reason why they should not. The 
existing Canadian-American relation is 
worth preserving — let us not let water get 
in the way. 


An American looks at Canada 


| By Donald E. Nuechterlein 


Like many Americans, I took Canada for 
granted for many years. Part of the reason 
/was that, viewed from Michigan in the 
1930s, Ontario was closer to home than 
Ohio, and the bridge from Detroit to Wind- 
sor seemed more like a gateway to another 
state than a passage between sovereign 
nations. 

| Another reason was the wartime co- 
operation between these neighbours. After 
the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939, 
Prime Minister King and President Roose- 
velt got together and agreed on a con- 
tinental defence arrangement that has 
continued to the present day. Following the 
war, the two countries continued this close 
co-operation and extended it to economic 
relations, cultural contacts and a vast ex- 
change of tourists. Though some Americans 
were aware that French Canadians refused 
to be drafted for overseas duty during the 
Second World War, few of us appreciated the 
tensions that had long existed between 
English-speaking and French-speaking 
Canadians, dating back to 1759, when 
Britain defeated French forces at Quebec 
City and established its own colonial rule 
there. 

During the 1950s and 1960s, Canada 
Seemed like a vigorous, prosperous, self- 
confident and democratic ally and friend —a 
‘model of political stability in a world where 
this attribute was in short supply. In sum, 


| 
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Canada presented no problems for Ameri- 
cans and consequently was taken for 
granted. 

In 1968, both countries experienced 
significant political changes that resulted in 
some strains in their relations. President 
Lyndon Johnson decided not to seek re- 
election, and this set the stage for the return 
of the Republican Party to power in Wash- 
ington, led by Richard Nixon, whose Admin- 
istration was determined to follow a tougher 
policy both on defence commitments round 
the world and on trade relations with Amer- 
ica’s allies. In Canada, Pierre Elliott Tru- 
deau was elected leader of the Liberal Party 
and Prime Minister of Canada. Three of his 
Government’s aims were: (1) the accommo- 
dation of French-Canadian interests by 
English-speaking Canada in order to check 
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the growth of separatist sentiment in 
Quebec; (2) the fostering of an independent 
Canadian identity in order to curb the 
growing influence of American culture in 
English-speaking Canada; and (3) the pro- 
tecting of the Canadian economy against 
foreign domination, particularly the buying- 
up of Canadian industry and resources by 
U.S. firms. Most Canadians were keenly 
aware of the changes that were taking place 
in the United States; but few Americans 
appreciated the significant changes that 
were occurring in Canada as the Federal 
Government sought to persuade Quebecers 
that they were equals in their own country 
and as Ottawa moved towards a more inde- 
pendent policy vis-a-vis the United States. 
As the Trudeau Government sought to 
reduce Quebec nationalism, it pursued a 
policy of strengthening Canadian 
nationalism. 

Americans began to realize that all 
was not well north of the border when, in 
1970, leftist terrorists espousing an inde- 
pendent Quebec used violent tactics in 
Montreal — including the kidnapping and 
assassination of a government official — to 
stir up separatist sentiment in the province. 
The Trudeau Government invoked emer- 
gency powers and put down the violence 
within a few days; but the episode was given 
wide publicity in the United States, es- 
pecially on television, and many Americans 
became aware for the first time that their 
cities had no monopoly on terrorism by 
underground groups. However, the effective 
way in which Canadian authorities dealt 
with the terrorists led Americans to con- 
clude that Quebec nationalism was the work 
of only a few fanatics and that the great 
majority of Quebecers opposed indepen- 
dence. Indeed, most Americans believed 
that the large majority of French-speakers 
were loyal Canadians who only wanted more 
autonomy for Quebec. 

In 1971 a mild crisis occurred in Cana- 
dian-American relations when the U.S. 
Government imposed a surcharge on all 
foreign imports and suspended the set- 
tlement of international accounts in gold. 
Until August 15 of that year, Canada and 
the United States had had what came to be 
called a “‘special relationship’, which, in 
practical terms, meant that Canada was 
given preferential treatment in U.S. eco- 
nomic policy and trade matters. This time, 
however, the Nixon Administration refused 
to give Canada an exemption and the US. 
Secretary of the Treasury, John Connolly, 
was widely criticized by Canadians for the 
insensitive way in which he dealt with their 
government officials on the issue. Though 
the surcharge was lifted before the end of 
the year, the “shocks’’ of August 1971 
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brought the special relation to an an 
end and caused the Trudeau Government to 
adopt a much tougher policy towards the 
United States on a whole range of bilateral 
issues. 

The frustration of the Canadian Goy- 
ernment was illustrated in the fall of the 
year when a group of American federal 
executives visited Ottawa in search of a 
better understanding of Canada’s view- 
point. After some discussion of Ottawa’s 
recent problems with the U.S. Treasury 
Department, a senior Canadian official 
remarked with emotion: “If you Americans 
would just give Canada as much attention as 
you give Cambodia!” His point was clear and 
valid; the United States had become so 
absorbed in the problems of the world that it 
had neglected relations with its closest ally 
and its largest trading partner. It was also 
clear by the end of 1971 that a new kind of 
relation would take the place of the old easy, 
informal ties that had typified postwar 
relations. 
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Third Option 
Canada’s view of what the new relation 
would be was contained in a long article that 
appeared under the name of Secretary ol. 
State for External Affairs Mitchell Sharp ir. 
the Autumn 1972 special issue of Inter: 
national Perspectives. Entitled ““Canada’ 
U.S. Relations: Options for the Future”, this 
lucid exposition of Canada’s national inter’ 
ests vis-d-vis the United States listed three, 
options Canada could adopt in its relation: 
with its southern neighbour: One, Canade 
could “seek to maintain more or less it) 
present relationship with the United State: 
with a minimum of adjustments’. Thi) 
option was rejected because Sharp believer. 
that the “continental pull’ meant tha 
Canada would “have to run harder simply ti: 
stay in place” and that it would involve “ 
substantially reactive position on Canada’ | 
part”. Two, Canada could “move deliber. 
ately toward closer integration with th 
United States”. This option was seen as to! 
great a threat “in terms of the Canadia:' 
identity”. Three, Canada could “pursue © 
comprehensive long-term strategy to de. 
velop and strengthen the Canadian ecor 
omy and other aspects of its national lif, 
and in the process to reduce the preser 
Canadian vulnerability”. 

The Trudeau Government chose th 
Third Option. Mr. Sharp explained the ne 
policy this way: (] 

The basic aim of the third option woul} 
be, over time, to lessen the vulnerabilit. 
of the Canadian economy to externi 
factors, including, in particular, the in. 
pact of the United States and, in th 
process, to strengthen our capacity 
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\U.S. Vice-President Walter Mondale visited Canada in January of this year. He is shown 
here with Mrs Mondale and with Deputy Prime Minister Allan MacEachen following his 
arrival in Ottawa. From Ottawa the Vice-President continued to Alberta for meetings with 


provincial leaders. 


advance basic Canadian goals and de- 
' velop a more confident sense of national 
identity. 
: From 1972 onward, Canada took a 
number of actions to implement the Third 
Option. An Investment Review Act passed 
Parliament and set up a screening process 
‘for all new foreign investment in Canada to 
‘insure that it would have a significant 
benefit for the country’s economy. After the 
Arab oil embargo in 1973, Canada raised the 
price of oil exported to the United States to 
‘keep pace with the international price rise 
‘and announced that it would phase-out the 
export of crude oil. Ottawa antagonized 
‘American cattle-breeders by imposing 
‘stringent inspection standards on U.S. beef 
exports. Canada also showed a reluctance to 
enter into agreements with the United 
‘States to transport natural gas across Can- 
ada from the Arctic to the American Middle 
‘West, which began to experience fuel short- 
ages in the mid-1970s. In sum, Americans 
‘were aware that Canada had adopted a 
‘tougher attitude in its economic relations 
with the United States, particularly in 
‘matters of energy policy. It was also appar- 
ent to some Americans that anti-Ameri- 
‘canism was on the rise in certain parts of 
Canada, principally in Ontario — the prov- 
ince that had seemed to be the most like the 
United States, where economic relations 


had been closest since the end of the Second 
World War. 

Ottawa had clearly made progress 
between 1971 and 1976 towards achieving 
Mitchell Sharp’s basic aim —“to lessen the 
vulnerability of the Canadian economy to 
external factors”. But what about the sec- 
ond aim — “to strengthen our capacity to 
advance basic Canadian goals and develop a 
more confident sense of national identity’? 
Here the picture is not so clear; the Cana- 
dian economy has not done well in the past 
few years, and both unemployment and 
inflation are running higher than in the 
United States. Canada has not been as 
successful as it had hoped in opening the 
European Economic Community to Cana- 
dian exports, and the rate of foreign in- 
vestment in Canada has slowed. More 
visible evidence of Canada’s economic prob- 
lems is the more than 10 percent decline in 
the Canadian dollar’s value in relation to its 
American counterpart during the past two 
years. 


Quebec election 

A more basic reason why the object of 
developing “a more confident sense of na- 
tional identity” was not achieved had noth- 
ing to do with the United States or any other 
external influence — it resulted from un- 
expected political developments in Quebec 
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United States 
has huge stake 
in great debate 


in the fall of 1976, when the voters brought 
to power the Parti Québecois, an avowed 
separatist party whose leader, René Leé- 
vesque, campaigned on a reform platform 
rather than an outright independence line. 
This totally unexpected event sent shock- 
waves across Canada and completely 
changed the political picture in Ottawa. It 
also had an important effect on Canada’s 
relations with the United States. Prime 
Minister Trudeau visited Washington in 
February 1977 and, in his address to a joint 
session of Congress, concentrated on the 
question of Canadian unity and the problem 
of Quebec. When President Carter was 
asked at a subsequent news conference 
whether there was much concern in the 
United States about Canada, he replied: 
“There’s a great deal of concern in this 
country about the future of Canada.” After 
describing how closely the two countries 
were linked, the President said: 
My own personal preference would be 
that the commonwealth stay as it is and 
that there not be a separate Quebec prov- 
ince. But that’s a decision for the Cana- 
dians to make and I would certainly make 
no private or public move to try to deter- 
mine the outcome of that great debate. 
Canada’s internal problems thus be- 
came front-page news in the United States 
during 1977, and there is every likelihood 
that they will continue to attract attention 
in the American media. René Lévesque’s 
visit to Paris in the fall of 1977 was promi- 
nently reported, including the warm recep- 
tion he received from the President of 
France. The Quebec government’s decision 
to make French the sole official language of 
the province was widely reported in the 
United States, including the protests of 
Quebec’s non-French-speaking minority. 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s New Year’s Day 
interview with Canadian television person- 
ality Bruce Phillips was given front-page 
coverage in the New York Times. Trudeau 
warned that, if Quebec separatists resorted 
to “illegal” methods to achieve their ends, 
he would use force to deal with them just as 
he had done in 1970 when he invoked emer- 
gency powers. The idea that serious vio- 
lence, and even civil war, could break out in 
Canada is slowly reaching the consciousness 
of informed Americans. 


U.S. interests 

The question thus arises: What opinion 
should Americans have regarding the 
Quebec issue? What U.S. interests are at 
stake in Canada and how will they be af- 
fected by the unfolding of events in Quebec 
and other provinces in the next several 
years? If Premier Lévesque proceeds with a 
referendum in Quebec in 1979 or 1980 and 
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violence erupts in its aftermath, how woul 
this affect American thinking abou 
Canada? 


Without question, the United States 
has a huge stake in the “great debate” 
referred to by President Carter, for four | 
reasons: (1) the defence of the United States | 
is almost indistinguishable from the defence | 
of Canada in the strategic sense; (2) Canada 
is by far the most important trading part- 
ner of the U.S. and accounts for more US. 
private investment than any other country; 
(3) Canada is an important contributor to 
the postwar world order established by the 
Western powers to keep the peace and 
promote international stability; (4) Canada 
shares with the United States a deep respect 
for human rights, democratic government 
and the dignity of the individual. It is there- 
fore an important ideological partner in the 
struggle with dictatorships. If Canada were — 
to be torn apart by internal dissension, it 
would be a severe blow to U.S. interests in 
North America and in the world. 


In view of these interests, what policy 
should the United States follow if the gov- 
ernment in Quebec decides to push its policy | 
of separation from Canada? In my view, the . 
United States could accept an independent | 
Quebec if the separation were achieved © 
through negotiations with Ottawa, either 
with or without an economic association | 
between them. Prime Minister Trudeau has | 
stated that he would not stand in the wayifa | 
large majority of Quebecers voted for inde- | 
pendence. Presumably a negotiated sepa- 
ration would include some understanding 
that Quebec would honour existing treaties 
regarding the St Lawrence Seaway and | 
would co-operate in the NORAD arrange- : 
ments with Canada and the United States. | 
In short, if Quebec showed that it would 
maintain good relations with Canada and 
the United States, the United States would | 
grant recognition to the new state and 
welcome it as a neighbour. 


But what would happen if only a bare 7 
majority of Quebec voters supported sepa- | 
ration in a provincial referendum, or if a_ 
majority were reached only by counting the » 
votes of French-speaking Quebecers? In 
this situation, Ottawa might refuse to nego- 
tiate with Quebec and Premier Lévesque 
might then move to a unilateral declaration 
of independence. In this situation, the U.S. 
attitude could be quite different. This would 
be particularly true if violence should break | 
out in Quebec and the Trudeau Government 
decided to use force again to restore peace. _ 
In such a case, it is reasonable to conclude. 
that Washington would give tacit support to — 
Ottawa in dealing with an internal threat to _ 
Canadian security. If there should be danger 
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an external threat, either diplomatic 
ssure on Ottawa or clandestine support 
‘or Quebec terrorists, then U.S. interests 
ould be more directly threatened and it 
sould be expected to take more forceful 
easures to prevent foreign interference in 
anada. What should be apparent to all 
concerned is that U.S. interests in Canada 
re so vital that Washington could not 
fford to permit any situation to develop in 
Quebec that resembled the situation in 
Yuba in the early 1960s or in Chile in the 
sarly 1970s — any more than the Soviet 
Jnion could tolerate an unfriendly regime 
n Poland, or China could in North Vietnam 
yr Laos. This is the reality, it seems to me, if 
i political confrontation should occur in 
Janada during the next few years between 
Quebec and the rest of that country. 

A positive result of Canada’s in- 
‘reasing difficulties at home has been the 
mprovement of relations between Ottawa 
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3y Marc Parent 
| 
3efore the Empire of the Negus fell, Ethi- 
ypia consisted of 14 provinces, but the 
Jergue in power at the beginning of 1978 
‘ontrolled only half of these. Of the other 
even provinces, Eritrea was struggling for 
ndependence, Begemdir, Tigre and Gojam 
vere engaged in open war with the central 
nilitary power and Harar, Sidamo and Bale 
vere occupied by Somalia. The Addis Ababa 
sovernment, with massive help from the 
J.S.S.R. and Cuba, is now in a secure posi- 
‘ion on the southern front after defeating 
he Somali troops in the Ogaden. The seces- 
‘ion of Eritrea, however, remains a thorny 
»broblem. Those who are fighting for its 
ndependence are even more determined 
hat the Somalis who fought in the Ogaden. 
Chere also remains the task of re-establish- 
ng normal life within the country (some- 
hing that Ethiopians have not known since 
he revolution), with all that this implies. 

The revolution manifested itself 
penly for the first time on September 12, 
‘974, when the Negus was arrested in his 
valace. The military junta thus succeeded 
vithout shedding any blood. However, since 
he new regime was a military dictatorship, 
‘pposition to it gradually developed and 
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and Washington. This is partly attributable 
to the good rapport that has been estab- 
lished between Prime Minister Trudeau and 
President Carter. Canada’s economic prob- 
lems have also been a factor, since Cana- 
dians are today more aware of the 
significance for their economic well-being of 
a prosperous U.S. economy. But the most 
important contributing factor is the com- 
munity of interests that has been devel- 
oping during the past year and a half as 
Washington and Ottawa, as well as the 
Canadian and American peoples, have come 
to realize that Quebec is a North American 
problem, not simply an internal Canadian 
issue. During 1977 and 1978, Americans 
have had to confront, and resolve, a deep 
emotional problem to the south, in Panama. 
In 1979 and 1980, Quebec may become an 
equally urgent issue, and it is to be hoped 
that it too will be resolved in a peaceful and 
friendly manner. 


thiopia after the empire: 
nation torn asunder 


became organized. Resistance appeared 
everywhere, passively in the Government — 
and even in some units of the army, — and 
actively among the people, especially stu- 
dents and trade unionists. Having gained 
some coherence, this internal opposition 
split into two main movements — the Ethi- 
opian Democratic Union (EDU) and the 
Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Party 
(EPRP). 

Though the EPRP and the EDU pose a 
direct threat to the central power, it is not 
likely that, by themselves, they will in the 
near future contribute to a reversal of the 
state of affairs in Ethiopia. However, assist- 
ed by external opposition from Eritrea and 
Somalia, these movements could have 
played a key role in the development of the 
situation in this region — and, indeed, in 
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Annexation 
a quagmire 
for Ethiopian 
armed forces 


other areas of the world. But the Soviet 
Union and Cuba intervened decisively; their 
support for the Ethiopian government pre- 
vented the country from disintegrating. 

The conflict between Somalia and 
Ethiopia and the Eritrean problem were 
never mere border disputes. By virtue of its 
geographical position, Ethiopia controls 
access to the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, a 
major oil-route from the Persian Gulf to 
Europe. Interest in events in the Horn of 
Africa has therefore grown beyond the 
regional level. Since the stakes are so high, 
the parties concerned — Ethiopia and Eri- 
trea, at least — have found ready allies 
among the major or regional powers in 
support of their causes. The situation was 
different for Somalia. Since it was the 
aggressor, and especially since it repre- 
sented a potential threat to borders estab- 
lished in colonial times, it did not receive 
any major direct assistance. 


Never a colony 

The Ethiopian Empire was one of the few 
African countries that had never been 
colonized. Under the leadership of its mon- 
archs, however, it had gained territory from 
some of its neighbours that had experienced 
colonial status. For example, following the 
very brief invasion and occupation of the 
Empire by Mussolini’s forces during the 
Second World War, Haile Selassie decided 
that his Empire should have an outlet to the 
sea. He therefore sought Eritrea —a colonial 
possession of the defeated Italians — from 
the Allies. 

In spite of organized Eritrean op- 
position and a plea to the United Nations by 
provincial authorities for help in preparing 
for Eritrean independence, Addis Ababa 
decided to put an end to the situation by 
force. Accordingly, in 1952, with the support 
of the British and (even more important) of 
the Americans, to whom the Emperor had 
promised the base at Kagnew (in the terri- 
tory he was claiming), the Empire, under a 
federal arrangement, extended its bound- 
aries to include Eritrea. At last Ethiopia 
possessed an outlet on the Red Sea. 

Haile Selassie waited until all contro- 
versy over this démarche had died down and 
then, ten years after the formation of the 
federation, judging the time to be right, he 
simply annexed the province. Thus Eritrea 
became in 1962 the fourteenth province of 
the Ethiopian Empire. 

This act of annexation was, however, to 
prove a source of endless conflict and cre- 
ated a real quagmire for the Ethiopian 
armed forces. Ethiopia had claimed a mar- 
itime province for itself in spite of strong 
Eritrean opposition but from the time of the 
annexation onward it had to fight to main- 
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tain the new territory. Despite 16 years o 
military occupation, mobilization of 40 
cent of the army and the expenditure of a 
great deal of money, successive Addis 
Ababa governments have not been able to 
impose any kind of military solution. 
Eritrea, which was so persistent in its 
resistance to the imperial power, is fighting 
even more desperately against the revolu- 
tionary government and the Soviet and 
Cuban forces. Thus far the province seems 
to have been growing stronger, both in the 
field and in its alliances. Despite the numer- 
ical superiority of the Ethiopian forces, their 
new modern arms and the naval support 
they are receiving, they control only three 
major cities in the entire province —Asmara, 
the capital, and the ports of Massaoua and 
Assab. Ninety-five per cent of the territory 
is in the hands of various liberation move- 
ments, which are now besieging Asmara 
and are in control of the outskirts of that 
city. The guerillas can move freely about the 
province, from the borders of the Sudan, 
their ally, to newly-independent Djibouti. 
But will these advantages last much 
longer, when thousands of Cuban merce- 
naries are being transferred from the south- | 
ern to the northern front in Eritrea? It is’ 
clear from their numbers, training and’ 
modern equipment — not to mention the. 
support provided by Russian naval forces’ 
and planes flown by East European pilots — 
that Eritrea’s chances of seceding have 
greatly diminished. However, the troops. 
fighting for the Eritrean liberation fronts. 
are far superior to those who fought in the 
Ogaden. They have more than 14 years’! 
experience in guerilla warfare and in the 
tactics of attrition, and they know their: 
territory perfectly. They have modern. 
equipment and regular supplies and, above 
all, they have outside support. Conquering, 
this province could, therefore, take longer 
and prove more costly than many people’ 
think. | 
Liberation movements | 
The liberation of Eritrean territory is 
mainly due to two large armed resistance 
movements — the Eritrean Liberation Fron\. 
(ELF) and the Eritrean People’s Liberatior 
Front (EPLF) — ,which have a combinec: 
strength of 40,000 men. Both movement: 
have undeniable local support and posses: 
an excellent knowledge of the territory. | 
The ELF consists mainly of Moslems 
Its recruiting, internal and external suppor’ 
and orientation are Arab. In recent years | 
however, it has expanded to include Chris, 
tians, Baalites and even Marxists, despit 
the fact that it claims to be conservative: 
Well-armed and mobile, the ELF units ar | 
active throughout Eritrea, and also in neigh ft 
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uring provinces, in support of the Demo- 
ratic Union in its struggle against the 
ntral power. 

Though the second movement, the 
PLF, does not have extensive financial 
sources, it is by far the best organized of 
he liberation movements. This is largely 
ause of its well-defined structure and its 
rreat ideological cohesion. Moreover, the 
?eople’s Front has set up an internal in- 
rastructure that the other movements 
ck. The EPLF does not wish merely to 
iberate Eritrea - it is constructing roads 
nd setting up schools and hospitals. The 
ovement claims to be nationalist and non- 
iscriminatory; its members include Chris- 
ians (who were its founders), Moslems and 
inority groups. 

The hostility of the ELPF, which claims 
alignment and no particular allegiance, 
'o the conservative Arab countries, which it 
uccuses of being pro-West and strongly anti- 
Yommunist, has deprived it of considerable 
‘inancial support. Its funds come mainly 
‘rom Somalia, the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, Iraq and Syria. 
Although these two liberation move- 
nents, with the support of armed forces and 
he people, now control almost all of Eritrea, 
here is a third movement, which does not 
ret have any military importance but could, 
n the near future, become a force to be 
*eckoned with. Its strength lies mainly in 
she generosity of its foreign allies, Saudi 
Arabia and Libya, which, while they do not 
set along with each other, actively support 
‘he movement. It is possible that, under 
oressure from Saudi Arabia, this group of 
icattered forces might ally itself with the 
Oritrean Liberation Front. Thus united, the 
froups would have sufficient men, weapons 
ind financial means to launch a campaign 
igainst the EPLF for control of the entire 
»rovince. Although the two armed liber- 
ition movements are practising unity in 
der to advance their common cause, the 
uliance is undoubtedly only temporary — 
vhich is why each movement has a well- 
lefined territory. In spite of this alliance of 
convenience, clashes sometimes occur be- 
ween troops of the ELF and the EPLF. As 
ndependence seems to draw nearer and the 
srospect becomes more real, it is inevitable 
hat the rivalry between the two will flare 
ip again and that there will be another civil 
var like that of 1972-74. For the time being, 
10wever, the principles of solidarity and 
inity are being respected in order to con- 
ront the Cuban mercenaries, their coun- 
Ty’s new invaders. 


-)gaden 
Near the end of the nineteenth century, the 
_Tthiopian Empire expanded under the lead- 


ership of King Menelik. When the Somali 
Empire was partitioned by France, Britain 
and Italy, Menelik succeeded in imposing 
his designs on the colonial powers. As a 
result, Ethiopia was granted the Ogaden 
District —that is, the provinces of Harar and 
Bale and most of Sidamo. This boldness on 
Ethiopia’s part was beneficial in the short 
run but was to prove a threat in the long run, 
for, though the provinces of the Somali 
Empire were separated, the spirit of unity 
remained strong. Now that the Republic has 
replaced the Empire and yesterday's weak- 
ness has given way to modern strength, the 
memory of partition has renewed hostility 
between revolutionary Ethiopia and social- 
ist Somalia. 

A number of year ago, the Soviet Union 
became interested in the small desert coun- 
try of Somalia — especially on account of its 
strategic location. In an effort to establish 
an alliance that would assure it a foothold in 
this important part of the continent, 
Moscow gave Somalia every assistance in 
becoming a military power. 

This new strength gave Somalia an 
opportunity to realize its dream of reviving 
the Somali Empire that had existed before 
partition and is now represented on Soma- 
lia’s national flag by a white star with five 
points. Three of the points represent the 
Ogaden, Djibouti and the northern part of 
Kenya, which were claimed by the English 
when the Empire was split up. 

The plan to reunite Somalia’s lost 
provinces was historically and ethnically 
sound. Were not the three territories 
claimed part of the Somali Empire before 
partition? Were not most of the inhabitants 
of these areas Somalis, and were not their 
language and culture similar in every re- 
spect to those of the inhabitants of the 
existing Republic? All these pretexts were 
overridden, however, by one fundamental 
principle respected by all the African coun- 
tries, which is written into the charter of the 
Organization of African Unity —the require- 
ment that all the borders established in 
colonial times be respected when a country 
becomes independent. There is undoubtedly 
a certain amount of wisdom in this view of 
Africa’s political, ethnic and cultural histo- 
ry. Nevertheless, the contradiction between 
respect for the old colonial borders and the 
legitimate desire to reunite divided ethnic 
groups has been the main source of in- 
stability throughout the continent since 
most African countries achieved 
independence. 


However, once Somalia had the re- 
sources and capacity to rebuild the Empire, 
and circumstances permitted, it proceeded 
with this plan. The Somali government lent 
direct support to the guerilla forces of the 
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Western Somalia Liberation Front (WSLF) 
in the form of weapons and various other 
kinds of equipment. Strengthened by the 
military training and modern weapons it 
had received from its former Soviet ally, the 
Somali army undertook to provide training 
and instructors for the WSLF. There is good 
reason to believe that the latter, of whom 
there were a significant number in the 
Ogaden District, were involved in combat 
with the Ethiopian armed forces from the 
outset of hostilities. 

If Ethiopia had lost all three cities that 
controlled access to the southern provinces, 
it would probably have lost the provinces of 
the Ogaden to Somalia for good. In that 
event, the WSLF guerillas would have been 
in a position to spread out over the plains 
and threaten Addis Ababa directly. In addi- 
tion, Djibouti would have been surrounded 
and cut off. Somalia would only have had to 
wait until the right time — that is, until 
France withdrew its protection —to seize the 
port. A third consequence of losing these 
cities in the Ogaden would have been that 
the WSLF forces could have joined up with 
the liberation movements of Eritrea and the 
provinces of the north, held by the Demo- 
cratic Union, which would have isolated the 
capital even more. The Dergue, in spite of all 
its weapons and armed forces, would not 
have been able to reverse such a trend. This 
is why the Ethiopian Government was so 
anxious to receive Soviet and Cuban assis- 
tance, why its Eastern allies kept sending it 
massive quantities of arms and increasing 
numbers of advisers to protect their inter- 
ests, and why they became directly involved 
in the conflict. 

Several blitzes, led by Russians and 
based on a Soviet infrastructure, succeeded 
in routing the liberation forces and the 
regular Somali army in a matter of only a 
few days. After carefully scouting the terri- 
tory, the Soviet and Cuban forces proceeded 
with an air-drop and surrounded Jijiga, 
thereby creating panic in the city and tak- 
ing it over with ease. The first major thrust 
after the liberation of Jijiga was limited to 
the province of Harar. Encountering little 
resistance during this campaign, the Cuban 
troops drove the routed Somali troops back 
to the border. A second thrust, coinciding 
with the first, was aimed at taking the 
railway-line linking Addis Ababa to 
Djibouti. Once again, there was little re- 
sistance. The purpose of a third thrust, 
currently under way, is to eliminate any 
remnants of the Somali and WSLF forces in 
the provinces of Sidamo and Bale. 


Changing alliances 
It is interesting to analyse the alliances that 
have been formed in the Horn of Africa, 
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where the U.S.S.R. has sought to establictil 
secure position. It is also fascinating to 
consider how these alliances became re- 
versed as the situation in Ethiopia 
developed. 

Behind this regional conflict is the 
ever-present opposition between the Kast | 
and the West. Whereas the U.S.S.R. has . 
involved itself directly and unreservedly 
with its satellites and allies and provided. 
each of the antagonists with arms, the West 
remained outside the conflict from the fall 
of the Empire until Somalia’s defeat. Al- 
though the West is not directly involved, it is 
indirectly involved through the inter- 
mediation of regional allied powers. 

In addition to these alliances between 
the major powers and the belligerent coun- 
tries, there have been alliances between 
Ethiopia and Kenya, based on convenience, 
and alliances between the Arab world, | 
Somalia and the liberation movements — 
and between Ethiopia and Israel — which | 
are based on emotion. | 

Since the Dergue was incapable of. 
creating the economic, political and social | 
conditions for normal life in a country it no 
longer controlled, it had to appeal for out- | 
side help to the Communists. This de- | 
pendence on other countries has increas 
continously since 1974, following the suc- 
cess of the internal and external resistaninal 
movements. Today, revolutionary Ethiopia. 
depends on such assistance not only for! 
arms and part of its fighting strength but | 
also for food and the stability of its national 
economy. 

Without a doubt, the Soviet Union is { 
the leading player in the drama that is | 
unfolding in this strategic region. By en- } 
couraging both parties for a certain time, 
Moscow hoped eventually to further its own 
interests. While the U.S.S.R. was Somalia's: 
unconditional ally, it made that country 
many gifts and for 15 years provided it with | 
various kinds of aid in return for port facili- | 
ties and a missile-base at Berbera on the. 
Gulf of Aden. It also trained the Somali’ 
army during this entire period, making it 
one of the most efficient and best-equipped’ 
in Africa. When, however, revolutionary 
Ethiopia asked for assistance, the Kremlin - 
could not refuse. 

While the Soviet Union was fully aware 
that the two countries were ancestral ene: 
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mies, it nevertheless responded favourably 
to Ethiopia’s request in the hope of being. 
able to exercise firm control over both 
parties and lead them to a peace settlement | 
— thus gaining a twofold benefit. \ 
This plan of action seems, however, tt 
have been more than the U.S.S.R. cont 
follow. Because of Saudi pressure on Soma: — 


lia, especially following the increase ir 


iet aid to Ethiopia, the Somali President, 
d Barre, after numerous warnings, de- 
ounced the treaty of friendship with his 
untry’s traditional ally. As a consequence, 
ll Russian and Cuban nationals on Somali 
il were expelled. In addition, all Soviet 
ghts to port facilities and to the base at 
erbera were revoked. Mogadishu did not, 
owever, go so far as to break diplomatic ties 
ith Moscow; President Barre left himself a 
ay out in case Somalia’s fortunes changed, 
‘hich they did. 

After much hesitation, the Soviet 
Inion made its choice between sparsely- 
opulated Somalia and Ethiopia, with its 28 
iillion inhabitants —and it has accepted the 
nsequences. If Ethiopia emerges tri- 
phant from its present troubles, Moscow 
uld maintain a strategic position on the 
il-route; in addition, Ethiopia would un- 
oubtedly grant it a share of the mineral 
ealth — gold, cobalt, zinc, copper and lead — 
nat lies beneath the Red Sea. These depos- 
4s, discovered only a few years ago, are 
3timated to be worth several billion dollars. 
f 
lisjudgment 

fevertheless, the Kremlin seems to have 
iisjudged certain factors in its analysis of 
ae East African situation. In order that the 
.S.S.R. may be entitled to these riches, to 
ort facilities and to a missile-base on the 
ed Sea, Eritrea must remain Ethiopian, 
nd this does not seem likely, though, with 
1e intervention of Cuban troops trans- 
orred from the Ogaden, there could be a 
ifferent outcome. Furthermore, in its at- 
smpt to manipulate the two enemies, the 
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thiopian commando headquarters. 


Soviet Union was faced with a quandary 
when the Somali President asked for an 
explanation of its assistance to Ethiopia. 
Moscow had to make a choice and, since it 
opted for Ethiopia, it lost not only its Ber- 
bera base and port facilities but also a 
faithful, well-trained and powerful ally. 

Despite the rapid victory of the Cuban 
mercenaries in the Ogaden, the Soviet 
Union’s new ally is not an immediate asset. 
It has a great deal of potential but, in view of 
the threat posed by well-organized and well- 
armed opposition inside the country, the 
Soviet and Cuban contingents will un- 
doubtedly meet very strong resistance, 
which will have to be overcome before any 
benefit can be derived from this area. 

To repossess the territory held by the 
secessionists and restore internal order, the 
Addis Ababa government has, to be sure, a 
large army, but one that is poorly trained. 
The army’s crack units are still surrounded 
in Eritrean cities by liberation movements 
and are therefore of no assistance. Apart 
from the armed forces, the Dergue has set 
up people’s militias consisting mainly of 
farmers, who are also poorly trained and not 
very reliable. The military junta relies 
mainly on Soviet and Cuban intervention to 
restore order in the country. 

In spite of Ethiopia’s unstable situation 
and the growing uncertainty regarding its 
future, the Soviet Union chose it over Soma- 
lia. This decision was based almost entirely 
on the size of Ethiopia’s population, which, 
according to the Kremlin’s calculations, 
would eventually rectify the situation with 
the help of substantial supplies of arms and 
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uerillas of the Western Somali Liberation Front search for snipers in a bombed-out 
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advisers and, naturally, soldiers. The result 
was as Moscow had predicted. The U.S.S.R. 
emerged as the victor, and will undoubtedly 
receive a great deal in return for its assist- 
ance. However, it took a considerable risk. 
Another defeat after those suffered in 
Egypt, the Sudan, Somalia and North 
Yemen would have meant a complete rejec- 
tion of Communism in this strategic part of 
the African continent. Ethiopia has, there- 
fore, become a major Soviet base and strong- 
hold in the area. That is the main reason 
why Moscow did not hesitate to commit 
itself heavily and to call in its allies to tip the 
military balance in favour of the Dergue. 


United States 

In view of the expanding Soviet influence in 
the Horn, the United States has re-evalu- 
ated its strategy and its assistance to Ethi- 
opia. While Ethiopia was a faithful ally, the 
United States provided it with considerable 
aid. More than half the military aid of the 
U.S. and 20 per cent of its economic aid to 
the African nations — several billion dollars 
over a period of 20 years — went to the 
government of Haile Selassie. 

After the revolution of October 1974, 
this assistance was reduced while the 
United States waited for the Dergue to give 
the country a new direction. When the 
Dergue swung more and more clearly to- 
ward socialism, especially after the exe- 
cution of members of the royal family, of 
dignitaries and of imperial ministers, Wash- 
ington suspended its assistance indefinitely. 
Under the Carter Administration, the 
United States chose to remain outside the 
conflict until Somalia was defeated. Then it 
took an official position — that of safe- 
guarding Somalia’s borders and offering 
assistance to both parties for their re- 
building efforts. 

The role of defender of Western values 
and interests has been played mainly by 
Saudi Arabia but also by other conservative 
Arab countries, such as the Sudan, Kuwait 
and the United Arab Emirates. This chang- 
ing-of-the-guard, which mainly affects Eri- 
trea, developed in the context of a regional 
Arab strategy aimed at making the Red Sea 
an “Arab lake’. With its “petro-dollars”, its 
strong anti-Communist convictions and its 
aim of bringing Islam to greater promi- 
nence, Saudi Arabia has been one of the 
most active of these countries. It is con- 
stantly increasing its loans and financial 
contributions to its allies, and is leading an 
all-out campaign for Eritrea’s indepen- 
dence. Iran, another wealthy oil-exporting, 
anti-Communist country, is also playing an 
important role. 

With respect to diplomatic relations, 
Saudi Arabia is the country that led the 
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Arab world to decide quickly to support 
defend the cause of Eritrea, which is mai 
Moslem. Somalia, the Sudan, Chad, Egypt 
and the Eritrean liberation movements owe 
most of the financial aid they have received 
for their military programs to Saudi Arabia, 

Riyadh’s sustained efforts resulted in 
the splitting-up of the U.S.S.R.’s alliances 
with Somalia, Egypt and the Sudan and very 
recently drew the Marxist Government of 
North Yemen into its orbit with a promise of 
$300 million in aid and a million tons of 
crude oil. With its assets, Saudi Arabia has 
undeniably become a major power, capable 
of exerting direct force throughout the 
region. 


Secondary alliances 

In the middle of all this instability, Djibouti 
is fighting for survival. Though the French 
promised to protect this piece of territory, 
Somalia and Ethiopia are both eying it 
hungrily, hoping to annex it themselves. — 

Though Kenya stands outside the con- 
flict, it was indirectly involved. The north- 
ern part of the country, which was given tc 
Kenya by Britain when the Somali Empire 
was partitioned, is inhabited mainly by 
Somalis. Kenya felt threatened by Somalia's: 
drive to expand, since the border provinces’ 
of Bale and Sidamo were occupied by the 
WSLF. It is mainly for this reason that the 
Nairobi government announced its solidar: 
ay with Addis Ababa and reinforced Ken 
ya’s borders. It appears, however, that 
Kenya did not wish to go any further, anc! 
that its solidarity with Ethiopia was little 
more than verbal, despite the interceptior 
of an Egyptian plane loaded with arms er 
route for Somalia. 

The Organization of African Unity a4 
powerless to stop the civil war in Ethiopié’ 
and the fighting between Ethiopia anc’ 
Somalia. In spite of the repeated appeals o 
the OAU for a cease-fire and several media | 
tion attempts, all parties continued to fight , 
It was only when Somalia first began te 
suffer defeat and the United States in’ 
creasingly made its position known that the 
Organization began to play a mediating rol’ 
through General Obasanjo of Nigeria. How 
ever, mediation would not have been possi | 
ble if Ethiopia, in the elation of victory, hac 
not taken a conciliatory attitude in respons’ 
to strong pressure from its Soviet ally. 

Though all African countries claim t 
respect the OAU’s charter (which stipu 
lates, among other things, that the border | | 
established when the African countrie 
were colonies are not to be contested b: | 
arms), none of them has intervened to sav, 
Ethiopia. Ethiopia was literally over 
whelmed by offers of arms from friendl:, 
Communist and socialist countries, but fo 


Ip in the actual fighting — first in the 
aden and now in Eritrea and the north- 
gn provinces — it could rely only on the 
wing commitment of the Cubans. 

It is difficult to analyse Israel’s role in 
is conflict because of its desire to remain 
ithe background. Nevertheless, it supplied 
2 Dergue’s military regime with arms. It is 
possible to say whether personnel — that 
ij) military advisers — were, or are, working 
the training-camps on the outskirts of the 
pital, where Ethiopian armed forces re- 
its and the people’s militias are trained. 
should be remembered, however, in the 
‘ort to understand Israel’s position in this 
nflict, that it has suffered many setbacks 
jiits African policy and that the Imperial 
hiopian Government was the only one not 
sever diplomatic ties with Jerusalem. Its 
esence in Ethiopia may thus be no more 
an an expression of gratitude, but it might 
:30 be for the purpose of maintaining a base 
Africa from which to renew old friend- 


‘though the swift resolution of the Ogaden 
‘ama quickly dashed President Barre’s 
pes of reuniting Somalia, the situation in 
/hiopia is still far from normal. 

Eritrea is still largely controlled by the 
1rious liberation movements. With the 
blp of the Cuban troops, which number 
rore than 17,000, and the support of Rus- 
san technicians, the situation of the Ethi- 
xian armed forces — which have been 
bsieged for years in the major cities — may 
iuprove. But it would be wrong to think that 
‘e conflict in Eritrea will end as quickly as 
‘at in the Ogaden, because too many fac- 
irs — geographical, social and military — 
cfferentiate the two areas. Moreover, since 
te end of the conflict between Somalia and 
:hiopia and the change in the theatre of 
erations, there has been a parallel change 
i the alliances and attitudes of certain 
ountries. Libya, though it gave strong 
lacking to the military junta against the 
omali invasion, has always been an active 
apporter of the Eritrean cause, and the 
»gional powers, especially Iran and Saudi 
‘rabia, clearly do not want so important a 
art of the oil-route threatened by the 
uussians. It is mainly for these reasons that 
ve Soviet-Cuban adventure in Eritrea will 
ot be as easy as the Ogaden operation. If 
ie Cuban mercenaries are victorious, they 
‘ill certainly pay the price in men, weapons 
ad prestige. 

Ethiopia will obviously have to con- 
nue in a state of instability, repression and 
2pendence on foreign countries for as 
sany more years as it takes for all the 


internal opposition groups in Eritrea and 
the northern provinces to be completely 
eliminated. This could take a long time, for 
the northern region is particularly well 
suited to guerilla warfare. Events will un- 
doubtedly unfold as they have done in An- 
gola, where Cubans and soldiers of the 
MPLA are constantly harassed in the north 
and are caught up in a war against the 
elusive FLNA guerillas. The Cubans are 
now experiencing what the Americans went 
through in Vietnam. 

Somalia is now trying to adjust to the 
aftermath of the war in the Ogaden, with all 


Wide World Photo 
For decades Emperor Haile Selassie, “The Lion of Judah”, ruled 
over the 40 tribal groups in Ethiopia. His overthrow was a prelude 
to the recent fighting. 
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the attendant feelings of popular dissatis- 
faction caused by defeat. However, the 
country is also facing an international 
dilemma. After being betrayed by the Soviet 
Union and deserted by the United States, 
where can Somalia turn for assistance in 
rebuilding its economy? Because it still 
offers geographical advantages in the Horn, 
the two super-powers have lost no time in 
trying to regain Mogadishu’s favour by 
offering their assistance. 

The Soviet Union is undoubtedly the 
winner of the first round; it has earned the 
boundless gratitude of a military regime 
that seemed doomed to collapse. After es- 
tablishing a powerful base in Ethiopia, and 
especially after forming an almost un- 
broken chain of “friendly” countries along 
the east coast of Africa (Somalia is the sole 
exception), the Kremlin is now trying to 
secure the benefits that Eritrea could 
provide. 


‘ 


As for the United States, its limitec 
verbal intervention at the last minute - 
though based entirely on good intentions 
and international law — did not win it many 
advantages in this strategic area. In fact 
the countries of the West have fared very 
poorly, considering that, following its suc 
cesses in Angola, Mozambique and else 
where, the U.S.S.R. has now established it; 
presence in the Horn as well, without any 
response from the West. The Americans 
rather naive attempt to persuade thi 
victorious Soviet and Cuban forces to leave 
in return for the withdrawal of the routed! 
Somali troops illustrates the lack of coher 
ence in United States policy towards Africa 
The only African problem that seems to hol. 
Washington's attention and to be consid 
ered a priority is the situation in southerr 
Africa — not the expansion of Soviet influ 
ence throughout the entire continent. 


Canada’s continuing search for 
acceptable nuclear safeguards 


By John J. Noble 


Canada’s involvement in nuclear research 
began with participation in the wartime 
“Manhattan Project” that led to the devel- 
opment of the atomic bomb. In the postwar 
period, however, Canadian efforts have 
been focused on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, primarily the generation of elec- 
tricity and medical research and treatment. 
As a major supplier of uranium and as the 
developer and exporter of a sophisticated 
and highly-efficient reactor technology 
(CANDU), Canada has been thrust into a 
leading role in the diversion of nuclear 
material and technology from peaceful 
power-generation programs to the devel- 
opment of nuclear explosives. 

Any country that develops or acquires 
from others the ability to irradiate fission- 
able material or generate electricity from 


Mr Noble is Special Adviser, Safeguards, in 
the Commodity and Energy Policy Division 
of the Department of External Affairs. A 
graduate of Acadia University, he joined 
External Affairs in 1966 and has served in 
Dakar, Ankara and London, as well as 
Ottawa. The views expressed here are those 
of Mr Noble. 
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nuclear energy has the technical ability t. 
develop nuclear weapons. The only add, 
tional ingredient required is the will t | 
devote the necessary human and financie, 
resources to this development. In 196& 
Canada terminated its involvement in th 
nuclear-weapons programs of the Unite 
States and Britain by specifying that Cane 
dian uranium could henceforth be used onl. 
for non-military purposes. More recently 
the problem faced by Canada and othe) 
nuclear-suppliers has been to minimize th, 
risks of proliferation by developing meanst 
ensure that states that do not have nuclea 
weapons but receive nuclear materia 
equipment and technology exclusively fc. 
energy generation or other peaceful pw 
poses do not use what they have acquiredt 
develop a nuclear-explosive capability. 
Since the 1950s, there has been a ge! 
erally-recognized international balanc 
between the need to increase the ava) 
ability of nuclear power as a reliable sourt 
of energy for peaceful purposes and the nee. 
to ensure that civilian nuclear-power pr 
grams are not used to produce material fi’ 
explosive purposes. Two major inte | 
national instruments were established | 
promote these twin aims: first, the Inte, 
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i 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), 
ounded in 1957 to develop and administer 
uclear safeguards and to promote access 
member states to nuclear technology for 
ceful uses, and, second, the Treaty on 
he Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
), which came into force in 1970. The 
IAEA developed a safeguards system in the 
1960s to inhibit the use of nuclear material, 
equipment and technology to further any 
military purpose. Most nuclear-suppliers 
Wie prepared to forego bilateral safeguards 
in favour of the IAEA system. Canada first 
did so in 1966 through a three-party ar- 
rangement with Japan and the IAFA. In 
1969 and 1971, IAEA safeguards were also 
applied to specific Canadian plants supplied 


: 
to Pakistan and India. 
/ 


The IAEA system had weaknesses. 
First, there was no obligation for the nucle- 
ar-supplier to make acceptance of the sys- 
tem by the recipient a condition of supply. 
Moreover, it did not apply to the whole of a 
recipient’s nuclear activities. Since 1970, 
the NPT has sought to overcome the weak- 
nesses of the IAEA system by: 

@) facilitating to the fullest possible ex- 
tent the exchange of technology for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy; 

(2) requiring a commitment by all parties 
to the treaty not already possessing 
nuclear weapons not to acquire or 
develop them and to accept IAKA safe- 
guards on all nuclear activities within 
their territories in order to verify com- 
pliance with this obligation (there was 
a corresponding commitment by par- 
ties already possessing nuclear weap- 
ons not to provide them to non- 

| weapons states); and 

(3) committing the nuclear-weapon states 
parties to the treaty (Britain, the U.S., 
the U.S.S.R.) to work towards reducing 
their own weapons stockpiles. 


Limitations 

_ Although 102 countries have become par- 
ties to the treaty, the limitations on its 
success are illustrated by the non-par- 
ticipation of a number of key countries 
including France, China, India, Brazil, 
Chile, Argentina, Pakistan, Portugal, Israel, 
Indonesia and South Africa. The failure to 
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fulfil the expectations of some parties con- 
cerning increased access to nuclear technol- 
ogy, the lack of any reduction in existing 
nuclear stockpiles of weapons and the ab- 
sence of stability resulting from a three- 
month denunciation provision in the treaty 
are further negative factors affecting the 
current effectiveness of the NPT regime. 

The limitations of the treaty resulting 
from non-participation were brought 
sharply to the attention of the international 
community in 1974 by India’s explosion of a 
nuclear device. At about the same time, the 
oil crisis accelerated the search by both 
developed and developing countries for 
alternative sources of energy. Con- 
sequently, the importance of the NPT com- 
mitment by nuclear-suppliers to facilitate 
access to nuclear technology was enhanced 
in the minds of energy-poor developing 
countries. Stringent safeguards, on the 
other hand, were regarded by some states as 
unnecessary and discriminatory obstacles 
to their access to much-needed nuclear 
energy. 

The oil crisis heightened international 
awareness of the finite nature of the world’s 
fossil-fuel resources. It also made large 
consumers of energy much more aware of 
the political and economic consequences of 
dependence upon foreign sources, thereby 
placing a premium on energy independence. 
These two factors combined to focus 
interest on the recovery and re-use of the 
plutonium produced in all nuclear-power 
reactors. Such re-use can increase several 
times the energy obtained from a given 
quantity of uranium. Increased emphasis 
was placed on a new generation of reactors, 
the “fast-breeder’’, which is fueled with 
plutonium and actually produces more 
plutonium than goes into the reactor as fuel. 
Since plutonium is a basic ingredient of 
nuclear weapons, these developments pre- 
sented new and serious proliferation prob- 
lems. The “plutonium economy” could 
result in the stockpiling of quantities of 
plutonium larger than those contained in 
the existing weapons-stockpiles of all nucle- 
ar-weapon states. 


Indian explosion 

The detonation of a nuclear device by India 
in May 1974 greatly complicated efforts to 
implement nuclear-energy programs. It 
created widespread uncertainty about the 
effectiveness of international arrange- 
ments to prevent proliferation. The inter- 
national community’s response to this 
challenge was slow to emerge, but Canadian 
public opinion at all levels was deeply dis- 
turbed that Canada’s nuclear co-operation 
with India had been diverted to the devel- 
opment of an explosive capacity. The Indian 
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Government assured Canada that its ex- 
plosion had been for peaceful purposes only 
and disclaimed any intention to develop 
nuclear weapons. However, the Canadian 
Government had made known some time in 
advance, at the highest political level, that it 
would regard the development of any ex- 
plosive capability as contrary to the spirit of 
its nuclear co-operation with India. Because 
there is no practical distinction between 
nuclear explosives for peaceful and non- 
peaceful purposes, the development of any 
nuclear-explosive capability is considered 
contrary to the objective of nuclear non- 
proliferation. 

The Canadian Government was among 
the first to react to the Indian explosion, by 
suspending nuclear co-operation with India 
and by reviewing and strengthening safe- 
guards conditions for Canadian nuclear 
exports to all countries and calling on other 
suppliers to do likewise. 


The policy announced by the Minister 
of Energy, Mines and Resources on Decem- 
ber 20, 1974, reaffirmed Canada’s intention 
to continue nuclear co-operation with other 
countries but placed safeguards conditions 
on that co-operation that were more com- 
prehensive and more stringent than those 
required by any other supplier. Canada 
required a binding treaty assurance from 
the recipient country that all Canadian 
nuclear material (uranium), facilities 
(CANDU reactors, heavy-water plants, fuel- 
fabrication plants) and the technology 
associated with them, as well as any items or 
material produced in them, would be used 
exclusively for peaceful, non-explosive pur- 
poses. Binding assurance was also required 
that IAEA safeguards or, in the event the 
Agency was no longer in a position to carry 
them out, Canadian bilateral safeguards 
would apply for the lifetime of the items and 
material furnished by Canada. Canada also 
required its prior consent before items, 
material or technology of Canadian origin 
were transferred beyond the jurisdiction of 
the receiving country. Irradiated fuel could 
be reprocessed for plutonium extraction, 
uranium could be enriched above 20 per 
cent and plutonium and uranium enriched 
beyond 20 per cent could be stored only if 
Canada agreed that these operations were 
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being undertaken in such a way as not tc 
create a proliferation risk. The policy alse 
limited use of CIDA (Canadian Inter: 
national Development Agency) funds for 
future nuclear co-operation to countries 
that had ratified the NPT. | 

In deciding to renegotiate its nuclear 
co-operation agreements with Canada’s 
nuclear customers, the Government gave 
effect to the new safeguards policy; never. 
theless, it allowed shipments of uranium 
under supply contracts already approved tc 
continue for one year pending completion oj 
this renegotiation. The “grace period” was! 
subsequently extended to two years. | 

The Government’s re-examination 0 
its safeguards policy did not stop with the 
1974 announcement. There followed amony 
suppliers a period of intensive discussion 0 
the safeguards to be applied to nuclea) 
exports. Although Canada was encoun 
tering difficulty in. persuading othe) 
suppliers to upgrade their safeguards re 
quirements and in securing the agreemen 
of its nuclear customers (some of whon 
were major suppliers in their own right) ti. 
the terms of the 1974 policy, the Govern 
ment announced at the end of 1976 a fur 
ther evolution in Canadian safeguard: 
policy. Its purpose was to ensure that Cana’ 
da’s nuclear co-operation with non-nuclear’ 
weapon states would be limited to those tha’ 
had clearly committed themselves not t: 
develop or acquire nuclear-explosive device’ 
from any source. In December 1976, Doi! 
Jamieson, Secretary of State for Externa. 
Affairs, announced that new contracts fo. 
shipments of Canadian material, equipmen 
and technology would be authorized only t. 
countries that, in addition to meeting th) 
1974 requirements, had either ratified th: 
NPT or otherwise accepted “full-scope safe 
guards” —i.e., made a binding commitmen' 
to non-proliferation and acceptance o) 
IAEA safeguards on their entire nuclea' 
programs. The policy also stipulated tha‘ 
Canada would terminate nuclear shipment 
to any non-nuclear-weapon state that ex’ 
ploded a nuclear device. The new policy thu: 
required a commitment not simply concern 
ing the recipient’s use of Canadian nuclea’ 
supplies but, more important, concernin — 
the recipient’s non-proliferation polic: 
generally. 


Uranium embargo 

By the end of 1976, the Canadian Goverr 
ment had achieved only limited success i | 
securing the acceptance by its nuclea 
customers of the 1974 policy in the form © 
revised bilateral safeguards agreementi' 
New agreements were negotiated with cel 
tain countries, such as Argentina, Sout 
Korea, Spain and Finland and, early il 
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7, with Sweden. However, Canada’s 
jor uranium customers, Japan and the 
pean Economic Community, as well as 
itzerland, had not accepted the condi- 
ns of the 1974 policy. The Government 
d already extended by a year the “grace 
riod” it had allowed for renegotiation of 
e safeguards agreements. When new 
zreements still had not been concluded by 
e end of 1976, however, the Government 
ecided to suspend, as of January 1, 1977, 
1ipments of uranium to Japan, the EEC 
nd Switzerland until such time as these 
urchasers accepted the 1974 require- 
sents. In the absence of an upgraded safe- 
aards agreement with the United States, 
nipments of uranium to that country for 
e in U.S. reactors were also subjected to 
»straints. In total, shipments worth ap- 
roximately $300 million were stopped, 
nereby demonstrating that Canada was 
repared to pay a commercial price to se- 
ure compliance with its enhanced safe- 
uards policy. 
Canadian nuclear negotiators had 
reir hands full throughout 1977 as they 
ought to secure acceptance of Canadian 
afeguards policy while minimizing any 
spillover” of resentment at the embargo 
ito other aspects of Canada’s relations. In 
ae U.S.A., the new Carter Administration 
ad formulated a nuclear-safeguards policy 
ery similar to Canada’s and there were 
nerefore no substantive differences with 
iat country. In mid-November, pending the 
efinition of new U.S. policy by Congress, 
anada and the United States reached an 
iterim agreement that fully met the 1974 
olicy requirements. Restraints on the 
aipment of Canadian uranium to the U.S. 
ere removed at that time. 
| The EKC and Japan were the principal 
irgets of Canadian diplomatic efforts, and 
uring 1977 several rounds of negotiations 
rere held with each of these important 
uclear partners. The essential problem 
‘ith the EEC was its great reluctance to 
ecept Canada’s right of prior consent to 
2processing of Canadian origin material. 
hough Canada had indicated that it was 
ot opposed in principle to reprocessing, the 
ommunity considered that such a require- 
ent would give Canada a veto over the 
ght of member states to determine their 
nergy policies and would seriously impair 
1e Community’s efforts to achieve as great 
degree of energy self-sufficiency as 
ossible. 
_ Japan strongly resisted the acceptance 
fasystem of double controls resulting from 
ae fact that most Canadian uranium des- 
‘ned for Japan was first enriched in the 
!nited States, which therefore subjected 
ie enriched uranium to U.S. safeguards in 


addition to those imposed by Canada. Japan 
argued that Canada should accept U.S. 
control as fully meeting Canadian policy. 
However, the new Canadian policy made 
clear that Canadian control had to apply to 
all material of Canadian origin even if 
others attached their own safeguards re- 
quirements to the same material. 
Discussions by Prime Minister Tru- 
deau and Mr Jamieson with EEC and Japa- 
nese political leaders at the Downing Street 
“economic summit” in May 1977 did not 
resolve the outstanding issues. At the sug- 
gestion of President Carter, the “summit” 
session did, however, agree to proceed with 
an International Nuclear-Fuel-Cycle Evalu- 
ation (INFCE). This study is to examine the 
issue of reprocessing and the safeguards 
implications of the plutonium economy, the 
fundamental issue between Canada and the 
EEC. Negotiations between Mr Jamieson 
and his Japanese and EEC counterparts 
continued through June and July. 


Compromise 

Elements of a compromise with the EEC on 
reprocessing were identified in the July 
discussions between Prime Minister Tru- 
deau and West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt. It was agreed that, in the light of 
the “summit” decision to consider the whole 
question of reprocessing in the INFCE and 
of EEC willingness to consult with Canada 
before reprocessing Canadian material, 
deliveries of sufficient amounts of Canadian 
uranium to meet current Community needs 
during the period of INFCE could be re- 
sumed if all other issues still outstanding in 
the negotiations were resolved. These in- 
cluded coverage of Canadian nuclear tech- 
nology and the particular problems of 
deliveries of Canadian uranium to France, 
which was not an NPT signatory and had 
not at that time agreed to have IAEA safe- 
guards apply to its civilian nuclear cycle. 


In late November and early December, 
Mr Jamieson and Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources Minister Gillespie and their nego- 
tiating team worked out an agreement with 
EEC Energy Commissioner Brunner that 
fully met the 1974 policy requirements. 
Under the agreement, the EEC gave Can- 
ada a binding assurance with respect to the 
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peaceful non-explosive use of Canadian- 
supplied material, equipment or technology 
and of material of any origin produced in 
Canadian-designed or -supplied equipment, 
reaffirmed Canada’s right to demand prior 
consent to the transfer of supplies of Cana- 
dian origin outside the Community, and 
recognized that all Canadian material, 
whether supplied directly or through a 
third country, was subject to the agree- 
ment. The settlement allowed France to en- 
rich Canadian uranium for other countries 
but excluded Canadian uranium from use 
in French reactors until France accepted 
IAEFA safeguards on its civil cycle. (France 
has since worked out such an agreement 
with the IAEA and, as soon as it is in force, 
France will be able to use Canadian ura- 
nium in its civilian reactors.) 


An interim arrangement on re- 
processing along the lines of the Trudeau- 
Schmidt formula was agreed to cover the 
period to the end of INFCE. The EEC will 
engage in consultations in depth with Can- 
ada before reprocessing material of Cana- 
dian origin. The reprocessing aspect of the 
agreement and the corresponding con- 
tinuation of supply of Canadian uranium 
are linked to INFCE, and further nego- 
tiations must be held before the end of 1980 
to agree on the conditions for reprocessing 
after that date. The Canada-EEC consul- 
tations on reprocessing will further Cana- 
dian understanding of the European 
requirement for reprocessing and provide 
Canada with firsthand evidence of the 
safeguarding of reprocessing plants. 

The INFCE study is expected to result 
in a better understanding of the criteria 
that should be applied to the reprocessing of 
spent fuel. In so doing, it should facilitate 
the efforts of Canadian and EEC negotiators 
to agree upon more-permanent arrange- 
ments with respect to reprocessing. 

Because responsibility for the transfer 
of nuclear technology rests with the mem- 
ber states rather than the Community, it 
was agreed that this element of Canadian 
safeguards policy would be the subject of 
bilateral agreements between Canada and 
those member states seeking to acquire 
Canadian nuclear technology. 

Shipments of Canadian uranium to the 
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EEC were resumed upon conclusion of ef 
agreement in December 1977. 


Japanese interest 
Following conclusion of the agreemeny 
with the U.S. and the EEC, Japan showed, 
renewed interest in reaching an early se, 
tlement with Canada. With the establis] 
ment in the interim Canada-U.S. agreemen 
of a mechanism minimizing the practic 
inconvenience of a double set of safeguard 
Japan accepted the principle of doub 
controls near the end of 1977 and a se 
tlement was reached in Tokyo on Januan! 
26 during Mr Jamieson’s visit to Japa) 
Uranium shipments were resumed on the 
date. : 
Canada had undertaken to offer Japa 
an agreement similar to any agreemer 
with the EEC, bearing in mind that the 19& 
agreement with Japan gave Canada pric 
consent regarding reprocessing, where¢ 
the 1959 agreement with the EEC did no 
Japan decided to continue to accept ar. 
quirement for prior Canadian consent ¢ 
reprocessing and storage of plutonium ar’ 
uranium enriched above 20 per cent in ord 
to avoid the limitation on the quantities » 
uranium that could be shipped to “currer 
needs” that is a consequence of the interi’ 
nature of the EEC agreement. The se’ 
tlement with Japan is thus a long-term on. 
unlike the EEC agreement, which will r 
quire renegotiation by 1980 in the light | 
the results of INFCE. The Canada-Jape 
agreement may, therefore, serve as a mod. 
for future agreements between Canada ar 
other supplier countries. The fact that it we! 
possible for Canada to reach agreeme 
with its major uranium customer — a cow. 
try almost entirely dependent on extern’ 
sources of energy supply — casts doubt upc. 
the allegation by some countries, develope 
as well as developing, that Canadian safi 
guards requirements are an infringemer 
on their sovereignty and their energy pol’ 
cies. The Canada-Japan agreement is | 
concrete demonstration that, where thei 
is an unequivocal commitment to non-prol 
feration, Canadian safeguards policy doe 
not represent any real impediment to a ni 
tional energy program. 
At the time of writing, Switzerland © 
the only Canadian nuclear customer wit 
which no agreement has been reached 1 
implement the 1974 policy. In the Swis 
case, the problem is one particularly « 
assurances on the coverage of Canadia 
technology. The Swiss Government he 
indicated that it lacks the legislative al. 
thority to enforce the degree of control ove. 
retransfers of nuclear technology require. 
by Canadian safeguards policy. A furthe, 
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‘ 
ound of negotiations with the Swiss is 
cted. 
The recent settlements with the 
nited States, the EEC and Japan have 
emoved major constraints to uranium 
hipments but have not entirely resolved all 
utstanding safeguards issues. Agreements 
ith the member states of the EEC wishing 
purchase Canadian technology still have 
o be negotiated. More important, there are 
ertain countries with which Canada is 
-urrently co-operating (Argentina, Spain) 
shat meet the terms of the 1974 policy but 
ot of the 1976 policy and are, therefore, not 
ligible for co-operation under new con- 
racts. Argentina purchased a CANDU 
eactor before 1976 and is clearly interested 
further purchases; however, these cannot 
ke place unless Argentina either becomes 
party to the NPT or otherwise accepts full- 
cope safeguards. The same applies to other 
»otential nuclear customers. 
| Canada’s nuclear co-operation with 
ndia was terminated and its co-operation 
vith Pakistan suspended because neither 
ountry accepted the 1974 or 1976 policies; 
here is no indication that either country is 
ikely to accept these policies in the near 
‘uture. 
On the multilateral front, Canada’s 
nitial efforts to respond to the uncertainties 
| fapiting from the Indian explosion centred 
mm the Nuclear Suppliers Group. The group 
which now includes Britain, Canada, West 
Jermany, France, Japan, the U.S.A., the 
J.S.S.R., Belgium, Czechoslovakia, East 
yermany, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, 
sweden and Switzerland) has been meeting 
veriodically in London during the past three 
rears. It sought to agree upon the safe- 
juards undertakings to be required re- 
pecting nuclear exports (including exports 
0 other Group members) and, in doing so, to 
aise the level of international safeguards 
ind remove the issue of safeguards as a 
ubject of bargaining in the promotion of 
1uclear exports. Extensive and complex 
\egotiations led to agreement on the nucle- 
'r-safeguards guidelines that were formally 
sublished by the IAEA in February of this 
‘ear. The guidelines are similar to those of 
he 1974 Canadian policy, but do not cover 
-eactor or fuel-fabrication technology and 
10 not attach as much importance as does 
Janadian policy to prior-consent rights by 
he supplier with respect to reprocessing 
nd storage of plutonium. Canada, there- 
ore, regards the guidelines as a floor rather 
han a ceiling and continues to urge a num- 
er of modifications to improve their effec- 
iveness. The most important of these are 
wo basic elements of the 1976 Canadian 
olicy: full-scope safeguards as a condition 
f supply and agreement on sanctions to be 
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applied in the event of non-compliance by a 
recipient. 

The failure of the guidelines to require 
full-scope safeguards as a condition for 
supply and the application of sanctions for 
violation of safeguards undertakings repre- 
sents a major shortcoming in the guidelines. 
Failure to agree upon these two elements 
limits the effectiveness of efforts by Canada 
and other equally-concerned suppliers to 
upgrade safeguards because it offers recip- 
ients the alternative of shopping among 
suppliers with less-stringent trade-off be- 
tween non-proliferation and commercial 
interests. It is ultimately in the interest of 
the security of the world community that all 
suppliers insist on full-scope safeguards and 
effective sanctions against the violation of 
safeguards undertakings as essential ele- 
ments of an effective international non- 
proliferation regime. 


Most comprehensive 

In the middle of 1978, Canadian safeguards 
policy is still the most comprehensive adopt- 
ed by any nuclear-supplier. Recent U.S. 
legislation has incorporated similar require- 
ments, but the necessary agreements to give 
effect to the legislation are not yet in exis- 
tence. Australia has adopted a similar 
policy, which is to be reflected in agree- 
ments to be negotiated before it resumes 
uranium supplies in the early 1980s. 

In its continuing efforts to promote an 
effective international non-proliferation 
regime, Canada has probably achieved as 
much as it is possible to achieve through the 
unilateral vehicle of its national safeguards 
policy. The only more stringent measures 
would be a ban on reprocessing of Canadian 
material or a total ban on the export of 
Canadian material, equipment and technol- 
ogy. While there is a body of opinion in 
Canada that would support such measures, 
it is doubtful that they would have a positive 
effect. Either ban would effectively cut 
Canada off from any real influence on the 
world of international nuclear co-operation 
and would consequently silence its voice in 
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those councils where an effective inter- 
national non-proliferation system must be 
developed. Canada has both uranium andan 
efficient reactor technology, giving this 
country significant ability to influence the 
direction of international safeguards evo- 
lution provided it continues to participate in 
the international nuclear community by 
sharing its nuclear material and technology 
with other countries committed to non- 
proliferation. 

There is a further limitation upon the 
effectiveness of a unilateral safeguards 
policy. When a supplier’s national safe- 
guards policy reaches a point at which a 
nuclear consumer state whose commitment 
to non-proliferation is not in doubt reason- 
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Current economic stresses 
strain the fabric of OECD 


By Mike Henderson 


It has become apparent to even the most of 
casual observer of the international 
economic system that the management of 
economic affairs among the advanced 
industrial market-economy states has fal- 
len upon evil days. Despite periodical 
remedial action by the International 
Monetary Fund, currency fluctuations 
_have destabilized trade patterns and fuel- 
led inflation in many countries. Despite 
‘the efforts of donor nations through the 
/ World Bank, the United Nations itself and 
_many regional- development banks, the 
‘income gap between the developed and 
developing countries continues to grow 
rapidly. In spite of the framework of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
‘major disputes on trade policy have risen 
between such economic giants as the 
United States and Japan. Finally, despite 
the macro-economic planning conducted 
}through the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, the mar- 
_ket-economy countries have not been able 
to pursue a consistent recovery-path from 
‘the recession years of 1974-75. The general 
economic picture in the world market 
economy is bleak; growth and profits are 
low, while inflation and unemployment 
levels are high. 

Not surprisingly, hard times have 
placed strains on prevailing patterns of 
international co-operation. A good example 
of this is to be found in an examination of 
recent events within the OECD. Histori- 
cally, the OECD has been an important 
instrument for its 24 member states, pro- 
viding a forum in which they could present 
_ their national positions on a wide range of 
‘economic subjects, including growth, 
Monetary, trade and development-assis- 
tance policies, in a relaxed, informal and 
confidential manner. The committees of 

the Organization have been forums for 
information-sharing and consultation, 
rather than settings for negotiation. 
Moreover, because the OECD does not 
have an operational role in world affairs, it 
_ has always been possible for its members to 
- discuss any subject without concern either 


i 


about assuming a legal liability or about 
establishing a position they would feel 
constrained to defend. As a result, Organi- 
zation discussions have always been 
characterized by informality, civility and 
unusual candour. According to many old 
OECD hands, both in the Secretariat and 
in various national delegations, the resul- 
tant atmosphere has been one to engender 
a spirit of moderation, compromise and 
even, on occasion, concession. There has 
been, it seems, a tendency not only to 
defend national interests but to consider 
the common good. Given growing economic 
interdependence, it has been assumed that 
the harmonization of national policies was 
the sine qua non of general prosperity and 
stability and everyone has behaved 
accordingly. 


Changed mood 

Inside observers of OECD affairs now 
agree that this situation, atmosphere, 
mood or “ambiance” — whatever one may 
wish to call it — has changed dramatically 
in the last few years. In many of the major 
committees of the Organization, discus- 
sions have now become debates, opinions 
have hardened into policy positions, and 
candid suggestions have in many cases 
been taken as blatant attacks. In short, the 
conduct of OECD affairs has become 
increasingly “politicized”. Senior members 
of the Secretariat lament that few ques- 
tions are dealt with as purely technical 
matters any longer. The prescriptions of 
economic theory have foundered on the 
rocks of national self-interest. Considera- 
tion of the “general good” has become 
increasingly rare. Indeed, some officials 
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see a reversion to attitudes that prevailed 
in multilateral talks before the Second 
World War. To what degree have attitudes 
changed? One cannot be definitive but a 
brief examination of recent events in the 
Economic Policy and Trade Committees of 
the OECD will give some indication of one 
of the most significant trends of our times. 

The Economic Policy Committee is 
where senior national officials review 
broad economic problems of growth and 
stability. Its discussions have generally 
centred on what the Big Five intended to 
do in order to stimulate economic growth, 
to combat inflation and unemployment, 
and to maintain a reasonably healthy 
balance of trade and payments. It should be 
noted, however, that the EPC has per- 
formed different roles for different mem- 
bers. It has provided the major powers with 
an opportunity to explain to one another 
their current concerns and priorities in a 
frank and friendly way. For the middle and 
smaller powers it provided an opportunity 
to learn the short-term plans of the major 
powers, and, on occasion, a chance to 
attempt to influence those plans. It should 
be noted, however, that whether large or 
small countries were concerned, attempts 
to influence others were always charac- 
terized by nuances and subtleties of lan- 
guage calculated not to give offence. As one 
national delegate put it, persuasion was 
always as subdued as the gentle dripping of 
water upon stone. Effectiveness was 
invariably sought through persistence 
rather than pressure. 

The whole picture changed during the 
November 1977 meetings. Several national 
delegations, most notably that of the 
United States, came prepared to urge the 
West German Government, in unequivocal 
terms, to take immediate measures to 
reinflate its economy both rapidly and 
significantly. Their arguments were based, 
it seems, on what is termed “the locomotive 
theory” of economic growth. Roughly, this 
theory holds that the U.S., German and 
Japanese economies are the “locomotives” 
of the international market-economy sys- 
tem, and that their growth-levels either 
accelerate or retard those of all other 
economies. In particular, it was argued 
that faster growth in the German economy 
was the prerequisite to pulling the weaker 
economies of Italy, Britain and France out 
of their economic doldrums. Some senior 
economists present went so far as to 
suggest that, unless the German 
authorities were prepared to accept a 
current-account deficit in 1978, the general 
balance-of-payments disequilibrium 
within the OECD group would persist. 
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The exact details of what occurred 
these meetings are not known, but it w 
common knowledge in Paris that, by 
OECD standards, the proceedings were 
unusually heated. It seems that the Ger 
man delegation came under strong pre 
sure from numerous delegates — though 
not, it should be noted, from the Japanese 
who also expressed grave misgivings abou 
the validity of the “locomotive” theory 
What is known for a fact is that th 
German delegation did not react favour 
ably to all the unsolicited advice about how 
to run its economy. In an unprecedentet 
step, a senior West German official called: 
press conference immediately after th 
conclusion of the EPC meetings at whicl 
he categorically rejected the locomotiv’ 
theory as oversimplified. He they 
emphasized that the primary concern of hi. 
Government was the reduction of domesti, 
inflation, and expressed resentment tha. 
others should seek to determine Germany’ 
domestic economic priorities. 

What generated the intensity ( 
response that resulted in this breach of th. 
traditional confidentiality of OEC] 
affairs? The immediate cause, it appear: 
was the operation of the new economic 
forecasting exercise that had been devise’ 
at the Downing Street “summit” in May 
At that time, a decision had been mad) 
that the major economic states shoul 
submit their national growth-forecasts fc 
the following year to the OECD Se: 
retariat. This decision was endorsed by tk 
OECD Council in June and national fore 
casts were received in due course. Th! 


West German Government submitted | 
projected growth-rate of 4 to 4.5 per cen’ 
which was just short of the 5 percent targt 
recently endorsed at ministerial leve 
Subsequently, at the November meeting, 
of the EPC, the German delegates outline 
national measures to attain this rat’ 
Other delegates, and many members of th 

Secretariat, were greatly disturbed by th. 
presentation because, by their calculi, 
tions, the measures outlined would resu. 
in a German growth-rate of barely 3 pi 
cent. While it was understood that tl 
German Government, for domestic polit, 
cal reasons, had to consider inflation as 1 

principal economic problem, the attempt — 
disguise a significant shift in the poli 
priorities of that Government was cons 
dered by some as an outright act © 
deception. Resentment of this manoeuv), 
undoubtedly strengthened adherence © 
the tradition of candour in EPC talks, ar 
the German position was strongly che, 
lenged. Unfortunately, it was difficult © 
question the German economic projectiol 
without bringing into question the integr 


{ 


| 


of the German delegates. For example, a 
ry as to how one could expect a better 
4 percent growth-rate with a pro- 
increase of real disposable income of 
only 2.5 per cent produced the embarrass- 
ment and chagrin that led to the public 
‘German retort. 
| Two aspects of the situation that arose 
out of the EPC talks disturbed insiders. 
First, the fact that the German delegation 
_was placed in a position of having to defend 
established policy was regarded as unfor- 
tunate, since such a situation ran counter 
to the tradition of free-wheeling discus- 
sions in which differences of opinion were 
never considered as matters of disagree- 
ment on policy. As the forecasting exercise 
necessitates the assumption of policy posi- 
tions, many observers feel that it should be 
abandoned forthwith or the value of the 
EPC as a “talk-shop” could disappear. 
Even more disturbing to some participants 
was the fact that, during these meetings, 
the defence of national interests no longer 
seemed to be tempered by a consciousness 
of the international interest. As the strug- 
gle for comparative advantage in a difficult 
situation became more undisguised, the 
predisposition at least to consider the 
common good became submerged, if not 
temporarily lost. Some observers even 
perceived the re-emergence of autarkic 
tendencies reminiscent of the Twenties and 
Thirties. 
} 
Trade area 
4 deterioration in the ability of the mar- 
<et-economy states to harmonize their 
dolicies is also discernible in the area of 
rade. Historically, the Trade Committee of 
the OECD has reflected a high degree of 
sonsensus among members on the desira- 
vility of the expansion of world trade on a 
nultilateral, non-discriminatory basis. On 
wrade matters, the OECD countries have 
always appeared to maintain a common 
 ront in rejecting protectionist or “beggar- 
ny-neighbour” policies. Symbolic of this 
inanimity was the adoption of the Trade 
Pledge at ministerial level in May 1974 at 
a time of mild recession. This declaration, 
which is of considerable psychological 
‘mportance but is not legally binding, 
®xpresses the determination of member 
zovernments “to avoid recourse to unilat- 
oral measures, of either a general or a 
specific nature, to restrict imports or hav- 
‘ng recourse to similar measures on other 
current account transactions”. The official 
»oremise of OECD trade activity is, there- 
‘ore, that unilateral trade or other mea- 
ures designed to deal with current- 
account problems would in all probability 


be both self-defeating and have a depres- 
sing effect on the world economy. 

The impression of a consensus on trade 
matters is somewhat deceptive, for the 
members of the Trade Committee are 
divided on some very fundamental issues. 
Of greatest significance is the fact that, 
while everyone in theory is in favour of 
freer trade, the trend is clearly towards 
what the French have called “organized 
trade” — a euphemism for selective protec- 
tionism and market-sharing agreements. 
Thus one finds that the Americans, Cana- 
dians and Australasians continually press 
for freer trade in agricultural products, but 
the European Economic Community mem- 
bers of the OECD will have none of it. It 
took The Nine many years of hard bar- 
gaining to establish an internal agreement 
on agricultural trade, and they have no 
wish to see the whole matter reopened to 
accommodate external interests. For their 
part, the Americans, while championing 
freer trade, have placed restrictions on 
imports of such commodities as textiles, 
footwear, electronic equipment and steel 
products. The unilateral decision of the 
U.S. Government to assign an arbitrary 
floor-price to steel imports was, to under- 
state the point, a source of some concern to 
the Japanese. The latter, in turn, continue 
to protect the domestic market for their 
secondary manufacturers, much to the 
chagrin of the Americans, who wish to 
eliminate their sizeable bilateral-trade 
deficit with Japan. 

It would be a grave distortion of reality 
to suggest that all these trade problems are 
thrashed out in camera at meetings of the 
OECD - they are not. In fact, the Trade 
Committee is in a state of temporary 
suspension for as long as the Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations continue in Geneva. 
However, the OECD has proved a useful 
institutional framework for the conclusion 
of sectoral trade agreements. The OECD 
Council’s Working Party (No. 6) on Ship- 
building has managed to work out a 
production-quota agreement acceptable 
both to the Japanese and to the members of 
the EEC. As a result, a mutually-disadvan- 
tageous price war due to overproduction of 
ship tonnage has been avoided. Similarly, 
when overproduction of steel threatened to 
disrupt existing market patterns, Emile 
van Lennep, Secretary-General of the 
OECD, set up an ad hoc group to study the 
global steel situation. By the ineluctable 
law of large organizations, the group 
became a standing committee, which is 
currently seeking to work out a long-term 
market-sharing agreement between the 
major steel-producers. While the Trade 
Committee is not directly concerned with 


Institutional 
framework 
for conclusion 
of sectoral 
agreements 


these agreements, it cannot ignore the 
obvious reversals of its publicly-announced 
objectives. 

Another interesting development, 
more central to the interests of the Trade 
Committee, is the evolution of the EEC 
countries as a “bloc agent”. Many non-EEC 
members of the Committee are concerned 
that the value of the Committee as a forum 
for open and frank discussions of trade 
patterns, problems and prospects has 
already been lessened. Discussions in this 
committee, like those in the EPC, are 
becoming increasingly formalized. For 
example, let us assume that, in the course 
of trade discussions, the Canadian rep- 
resentative suggests a new way of dealing 
with textile imports from less-developed 
countries. More likely than not, the meet- 
ing will then adjourn while the EEC - 


country representatives meet with the 
permanent representative of the EEO 
Commission to the OECD to attempt tc 
work out a coordinated response to the 
Canadian suggestion. If no agreement can 
be worked out in the EEC caucus, then the 
Commission representative, speaking on 
behalf of the Community as a whole, will 
express a negative reaction to the sugges: 
tion. Any subsequent variations on the 
Canadian proposals made by other non: 
Common-Market states will be subject to e 
similar procedure. While everyone agrees’ 
that the members of the EEC are contrac: 
tually bound by the terms of the Treaty o: 
Rome to speak with one voice on matters oj 
external trade, the loss of flexibility ir 
Trade Committee proceedings is consi 
dered regrettable. Moreover, at least one 
major delegation fears that the probler 


Commonwealth Games 
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From the procession of the Queen and Prince Philip with their sons Andrew and Edward fc, 
the official opening on August 3 to the exuberant dancing of the competitors on the field é' 
the closing on August 12, Edmonton was host to the Eleventh Commonwealth Games an; 
the best athletes the Commonwealth could muster. At the end of the Games, Canada cam 
under criticism for trying too hard. Canadians won 45 gold, 31 silver and 33 bronze medal: 
During the Games, however, there was little but praise for the athletes. Graham Smith « 
Edmonton (above left) wears the six gold medals he won in swimming events. Canada’s firs 
gold medal came in the women’s gymnastics. Monica Goermann of Winnipeg on the balanc¢ 
beam (above right) was the team’s top scorer. 
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y well be compounded if The Nine 
me ten, or 12 with the possible admis- 
of Spain, Portugal and Greece — all 
ECD members — into the EEC. In this 
, one suspects that the unvoiced con- 
cern over the emergence of the powerful 
C bloc has less to do with procedural 
msequences than with a dramatic shift of 
influence on trade questions within the 
OECD. 
_ Of what importance to the average 
Canadian are these changes in an interna- 
‘tional organization based in Paris? Very 
little in and of themselves, one suspects. 
However, as indicators of a growing failure 
in international economic co-operation 
they are critical. On two subjects the 
international economists interviewed at 
the OECD were virtually unanimous. They 
predicted the beginning of a global reces- 


sion for the market-economy countries in 
1979. For Canada, with a highly-penet- 
rated economy and heavy dependence on 
foreign trade, the short-term prospects are, 
therefore, particularly bleak. Secondly, it 
was constantly reiterated that present 
problems within the OECD are in all 
probability only temporary phenomena. 
The prevailing opinion was that the 
atmosphere at the OECD would improve as 
soon as economic prosperity and stability 
returned. However, there is little cause for 
optimism in this assumption, for the same 
veteran observers of the world’s economic 
stage expressed a firm belief that there was 
little prospect for sustained economic 
recovery so long as present national 
attitudes persisted. It is enough to make 
one ponder seriously the meanings of the 
word “temporary”. 
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United Nations Special Session on Disarmament 


Appraisals from consultants 
to the Canadian delegation 


Editor’s note: The United Nations Special Session on Disarmament was held in New York from May 23 to July 1, 1978.1 
Canadian delegation, led by Don Jamieson, consisted, in addition to regular diplomatic representatives and parliament: 
observers, of five consultants drawn from outside the Government. The consultants were: Dr Norman Alcock, President of {' 
Canadian Peace Research Institute, Dr W. Harriet Critchley of the Institute of International Relations, University of Brit: 
Columbia, Dr William Epstein, Visiting Professor at Carleton University, Special Fellow at UNITAR and former Director of: 
Disarmament Division of the UN Secretariat, Dr Albert Legault, Professor of Political Science, Laval University, and Direc 
General of the Quebec Centre of International Relations, and Mr Murray Thomson of the Canadian Council for Internatio. 
Co-operation, Ottawa, and Education Secretary of “Project Ploughshares”. International Perspectives invited each of these f 
consultants to write brief appraisals of the special session. No attempt was made to co-ordinate the approaches adopted by * 
authors. As a result there is some overlap in the five articles. Nonetheless the result is five different perspectives on the spec 
session and the problems of security and disarmament. The next issue of International Perspectives will continue the discuss. if 


of these and related problems with articles by George Ignatieff, King Gordon and Marcel Merle. 


The ratchet effect 


Let me begin with the good news. The men and women 
at the United Nations Special Session on Disar- 
mament — delegates and Secretariat alike — are in my 
opinion among the world’s best people. With a very few 
(conspicuous) exceptions, they are not self-serv- 
ing — just the opposite; they are public servants in the 
finest sense. Steadily, persistently and patiently (often 
incredibly patiently) they worked for disarmament. 
Moreover, a machinery is emerging at the United 
Nations that in time — with some small but important 
changes — could become a fledgling world government. 
Blocs (like political parties) caucus regularly together, a 
single working language has developed (English), which 
speeds up the exchange of ideas, and above all, a 
graciousness — even elegance — of style marks the 
negotiating debates. It is exciting to watch. 

Now for the bad news — disarmament hasn’t a 


Swords and plowshares 


They shall beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 
Isaiah 2:4 
When men resort to arms, it is not that they love peace the 
less, but that they love their kind of peace the more. 
St Augustine, City of God, 19,12 
The tenth special session of the United Nations was 
history’s most representative international disarma- 
ment conference to date, in terms of the number of 
participating states and non-governmental organiza- 
tions, and it was probably the best-prepared. Scores of 
ideas and draft contributions were submitted, combined 
and modified during the months of preparatory commit- 
tee meetings. Many talented and experienced diplomats 
from all regions of the world dedicated long hours of 
effort to producing the draft document that was to form 
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By Norman Alec: 


| 


chance. This observation is for me the single m{ 
devastating finding of my five weeks stay in New Yo . 
Why? Because of the “ratchet effect”, in fact becars 

of “ratchet effects” of the first kind and of the seco 
kind — but let me explain. Centuries of military expe 
ence have determined that for maximum security 
nation and its allies should have military forces super 
to, or at least equal to, those of its neighbour and ‘x 
allies. According to this balance-of-power idea, not 0: y 
is one’s neighbour less likely to attack because of or § 
superior force but, if one is provoked to fight a war, ¢ ¢ 
is also more likely to win. Thus it is always legitimate 
increase one’s own forces, unilaterally and when ¢¢ 
pleases. It is not all right to decrease your forc;, 
however, unless you can at the same time be assu 
that your neighbour’s forces will be going down t) 
(continued on page . ) 


By W. Harriet Critch y 


the basis for deliberations during the session. ! 
The document itself was rather long, and formi - 
bly complex. It addressed a wide range of arms-limi - 
tion and disarmament issues, including: suggestions 1 
a declaration on disarmament objectives and priorit' }: 
measures that could be taken, as precursors to furt. 1 
disarmament, to strengthen international security ¢ ag 
build confidence among states; ways to promote edu i 
tion about disarmament and to train more people ¢ 
proficiency for arms-limitation negotiations; a list 5 
disarmament issues, such as the putative link betwi h 
disarmament and socio-economic development, wh , 
will require further study before they can be shaped i c 
specific proposals. For many of the professional ¢ 
lomats, the crucial part of the draft document (indeed D 
the special session proceedings) was a section contain Q 
(continued on page ) 


| 
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United Nations Special Session on Disarmament 
SSOD) was called on the initiative of the non- 
ed countries, which were dissatisfied with the lack 
9f progress on disarmament and feared that the 
spiralling arms race (now costing $400 billion a year) 
sould lead to a nuclear war and, even without war, 
uld frustrate their hopes of achieving a new interna- 
ional economic order. The session was not a plenipoten- 
jary conference convened to agree on specific treaties or 
ncrete measures, but was intended as a means of 
‘eawakening interest and stimulating real progress on 
lisarmament. The purpose of UNSSOD was to diagnose 
he nature of the disease of the arms race and prescribe 
or its treatment and cure. 
L It was no small accomplishment for 149 nations, 
ith deep divergencies in their perceptions of the world 
ind of their security requirements and with conflicting 


| 
‘or over a month, 119 countries and agencies met in 
Tew York in a special session of the United Nations 
teneral Assembly to discuss disarmament. As in 1945 
efore this same body, the main items on the agenda 
oncerned nuclear disarmament and reduction in what 
re known as conventional weapons. As in the League of 
lations and at the Hague Conference, nations con- 
nued to seek ways of putting an end to the arms race, 
thich now gobbles up an amount that will soon reach 
400 billion every year. 
What about the results of these discussions? They 
re disappointing in some respects and satisfying in 
thers. Disappointing because the states did not feel at 
\l bound to reduce their military expenditures. Disap- 
binting because the final document and the statements 
scompanying it did not constitute a disarmament plan 
it instead contained broad guidelines on the principles 


Jisarmament or disaster 


uring the final days of the six-week United Nations 


pecial Session on Disarmament, two tired diplomats 
oproached the escalator that leads up to the United 
ations General Assembly Hall. “Well,” said one to the 
‘her, “what do you think it’s going to be, disarmament 

+ disaster?” 

The hard either-or choice put by the question did, 
ideed, reflect the essential problem facing the dele- 
ates. Every single one of the 120 representatives who 
voke during the opening three-week debate had agreed 

at the arms race was either too expensive (at $400 
llion a year), too destructive of the economy, too 
‘asteful of human and natural resources, or too 

(maging of social values and relations to be tolerated 

-luch longer. Almost all speakers called it a threat to 

. man survival. 


_ These conclusions were re-emphasized in the talks 


lagnosis and prescription 


Disappointments and satisfactions 


By William Epstein 


approaches to arms limitation and disarmament, to 
reach consensus on a Final Document containing a 
detailed declaration of goals, priorities and principles, 
an elaborate program of action, and new or improved 
machinery for achieving it. 

The main achievement of the special session was 
the agreement reached on the machinery for deliberat- 
ing and negotiating disarmament. The agreement 
included three main points — that the Geneva Confer- 
ence of the Committee on Disarmament (CCD), which 
functioned outside the UN under U.S. and Soviet 
co-chairmen, would be replaced by a new negotiating 
body that would be closely linked to the United Nations. 
The co-chairmanship of the CCD, which had led to 
charges of American-Soviet domination, was replaced 
by a chairmanship rotating on a monthly basis among 

(continued on page 11) 


By Albert Legault 


that should govern future disarmament. And disap- 
pointing because the final document had to be stripped 
of most of its binding clauses in order to provide a 
common denominator for all. 

But it is satisfying to see member countries 
continue to prefer words to weapons; so long as the guns 
are silent the virtues of diplomacy can continue to work. 
It is satisfying because there was general agreement 
that a new negotiating organ, the Disarmament Com- 
mittee, should be created — a step that will mark the 
return to the negotiating table of France and China, 
neither of which has taken part in recent major 
negotiations on disarmament, the first by choice and the 
second for historical reasons. And it is satisfying 
because now the United Nations will have its own 
Disarmament Commission. As opposed to the Disarma- 

(continued on page 13) 


By Murray Thomson 


given by 30 representatives of non-governmental 
organizations and peace-research institutes, by the UN 
Secretary-General and by the heads of four UN 
Specialized Agencies. 

The last three weeks of the special session were a 
fascinating exercise in consensus-building, a process 
that eventually produced a Final Document of 129 
paragraphs. (Only Albania rejected the consensus by 
which the Final Document was adopted). 

Most participants, I believe, found the special 
session to be both an encouraging and discouraging 
experience. For me, the encouraging aspects included 
the following: 

— The speeches. Despite their number, length and 
repetitiveness, the speeches generally were of a high 
intellectual calibre. They were given by top decision- 

(continued on page 14) 
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The ratchet effect 
(continued from page 8) 


Disarmament, therefore, is always 
difficult, slow and protracted and 
disarmament negotiators are put at 
an impossible disadvantage. While 
armers (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization or Warsaw Pact) go 
two steps forward, disarmers can at 
best only go one step back. This 
“ratchet effect” — the relative ease 
of going in one direction and difficul- 
ty or impossibility of going in re- 
verse — is the central problem faced 
at this special session. It is, of 
course, not new. It has been the 
central problem at every disarma- 
ment conference throughout history. 
The ratchet effect of the first kind is 
the heart of every arms race. 


SALT trouble 

But while genuine disarmers at the 
special session were experiencing 
difficulty in going downward, 
genuine disarmers at the SALT 
talks were also having trouble 
— owing to the ratchet effect of the 
second kind, a phenomenon brought 
to my attention by Jane M.O. Sharp 


in an article in Humanity Calls 
(June 1978). According to Sharp, it 
is much easier for both parties in 
these bilateral talks to level off by 
bringing the inferior force levels up 
than it is to bring the superior force 
levels down. Once again, this reac- 
tion is rooted in military history. 

So what hope is there if nations 
cannot easily go in reverse? This 
seemingly impossible task may be 
easier than we think because the 
rules of war have changed. For 
nuclear powers, the ratchet has in 
fact been removed, but few leaders 
recognize this fact. The old idea of a 
balance of power no longer applies to 
two nations when both are armed 
with nuclear weapons. For them 
balance of power is an obsolete 
notion. “Everything,” Albert Ejins- 
tein said of the nuclear age, “has 
changed but our way of thinking.” 

Whether the military balance is 
exact or not makes no difference 
when both sides have second-strike 
capability and the enormous “over- 
kill” capability that that implies. 
Let me give a hypothetical example. 
Assume that one of the nuclear 
powers, in good faith, makes five 
consecutive reductions in its nuclear 


Swords and plowshares 
(continued from page 8) 


proposals on organizational means 
to promote more effective multilat- 
eral disarmament deliberations and 
negotiations. Other diplomats, 
observers and interested members of 
the public concentrated their atten- 
tion on the part that dealt with 
immediate, short-term measures for 
halting and reversing the arms race. 
This section included suggestions 
for methods of nuclear disar- 
mament — comprehensive test-ban, 
strategic-arms limitation, pledges 
on non-use cf nuclear weapons, crea- 
tion of nuclear-weapon-free zones 
and zones of peace, strengthening of 
non-proliferation regimes — as well 
as methods for limitations on other 
weapons of mass destruction and 
conventional weapons. In short, the 
document contained an impressive 
roster of issues for discussion, but 
most of it was entangled in a maze of 
square brackets (to denote areas of 
disagreement and alternative for- 
mulations). 


During the first five weeks of 
the six-week session, the document 
grew in length, complexity and 
number of brackets. Delegates 
began to despair of achieving an 
agreement on any meaningful 
statement of long-range disarma- 
ment goals, short-term arms-limita- 
tion measures, or organizational 
arrangements for future multilater- 
al negotiations. Then, in the final 
week, a combination of deadline- 
induced, almost round-the-clock dis- 
cussions and skilfully-applied pres- 
sure by respected, experienced indi- 
viduals succeeded in producing a 
clear text that incorporated all the 
issues outlined above. Although the 
final text — with its vague wording, 
awkward syntax and repetitious 
phrasing — gave much evidence of 
the effect of deadline pressures and 
the difficulty in reaching consensus 
on many items, its adoption was 
accompanied by a mixture of relief, 
self-congratulatory surprise and 
even euphoria. The two potential 
disasters — of failing to achieve a 
consensus on any final document 
and of producing a document in 
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capability of 10 per cent each year; 
while the other power consistently 
cheats. Would the resultant 71 per 
cent disparity in tactical “nukes”, or 
71 per cent disparity in the number 
of strategic silos, make any real 
difference to deterrence? Or in the 
subsequent ability to fight a nuclear 
war? Yet the above case is an 
extreme example — five years oj 
unilateral disarmament and zerc 
verification. | 

Balance-of-power theory, how: 
ever, still has validity for nation¢ 
that can only defend themselves 
with conventional arms and there: 
fore must be prepared to fight < 
conventional war. For these coun: 
tries the ratchet effect stil’ 
applies — and disarmament may be 
an illusory goal. It is the two super. 
powers, therefore, that need to be 
challenged on the whole idea o| 
balance of power. It is they ‘tha’ 
must take the big, decisive anc 
unilateral steps to start the disarm 
ament process. But if, by a deter 
mined effort of will, such leadershiy 
is shown, it is my firm belief, as : é 
result of observing the special ses 
sion, that the other nations will no’ 


lag far behind. ' 


which the lack of consensus on al. 
substantive matters was patent + 
had been averted. 
In addition, and more posites 
ly, there was the general feelin 
that the special session had severe 
modest accomplishments to it 
credit: a list of issues was compile 
as a guide to future arms-contrc, 
and disarmament deliberations; tw 
nuclear powers — France and th 
People’s Republic of China — the 
had shunned participation in prev’ 
ous deliberations on nuclear-arrm| 
control took an active role in tk. 
proceedings; an improved multila. 
eral negotiating structure wé 
created; the merit of the UN organ 
zational system as a forum fi 
broadly-multilateral discussions © 
major world issues was vindicate’ 
and, of those people who had acce: 
to the news media that covered tl 
session, some gave at least fleetir 
thought to the peace and securi 
problems of the contemporary worl | 
On reflection, there is one oth: 
result that, while it appears to | 
equally modest at first glance, coul 
in the long run, be the speci 


| 
| 
i 


ession’s most significant legacy. 

During the preparatory meetings 

and the deliberations at the session, 

there emerged an increasing reali- 
zation that the vital, often con- 
tradictory, link between peace and 
security must be faced squarely and 
dealt with seriously if deliberations 

‘on arms control and disarmament 

-are to move beyond the stage of 

_exercises in rhetoric. The realization 

did not develop directly and coher- 

ently. Its many facets appeared in a 

piecemeal fashion and a perception 

of the meaning of the whole came 

more in a manner reminiscent of a 

-pointillist painting or collage. Sev- 

eral examples may serve to illus- 

trate the point. 

| Participants and observers 

repeatedly heard statements or 

drafting language that in effect 
stated: “Your armaments are 
dangerous to world peace, therefore 
you should disarm; but our arma- 
ments are necessary for our security 
and self-defence, they are not (as) 
dangerous to world peace, and 
therefore should not be included in 
the deliberations”. As non-aligned, 
neutral and aligned nations alike 
made these statements, the cumula- 
tive effect was an education in 
sobering reality as it related to such 
‘issues an non-proliferation, non-use 
of nuclear-weapons declarations, 
conventional weapons or arms- 
transfer limitations. For many, this 
experience in articulating their own 
‘views, learning of others’ views and 
debating the priorities and different 
‘perspectives on arms control and 

. disarmament in a multilateral 
forum may have engendered a more 
sophisticated appreciation of the 
complexity of world peace and se- 
curity issues. 

A In the first weeks of the session, 
numerous commentators and obser- 
vers noted the irony of a situation in 
which some heads of state, heads of 
government and senior ministers 

spoke about disarmament in New 

York and then proceeded to 
Washington to discuss ways of 
Increasing the military capability of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. Some commentators, however, 

' went on to observe that such 

_ itineraries were neither exercises in 
hypocrisy nor regrettable coinci- 
dences but useful and timely re- 
minders that responsible leaders 

' must deal with the real world how- 


ever much they might hope for and 
work to change that world in the 
direction of peace. Their activities 
were personal testimonies to one 
aspect of the contradictory nature of 
the link between peace and security. 

Other intrusions upon the spe- 
cial session deliberations — the war 
in Zaire, animosities in the Middle 
East and Cyprus, for example, 
served as reminders that peace 
through disarmament is by no 
means a universal priority — food or 
justice or freedom are far more 
important goals for many people in 
the world. Peace and disarmament 
are often antithetical to those goals. 
Even among those who attach the 
highest priority to peace, there are 
some whose situations and cir- 
cumstances are such that the goal 
will best be achieved by maintaining 
or improving their military 
capabilities rather than by limiting 
or abolishing them. These may have 
been hard realities for disarmament 
advocates to face but, to the extent 
that they were acknowledged at the 
special session rather than ignored 
or dismissed, the deliberations 
inched closer to long-term signifi- 
cance. 

Another facet was evident in 
some of the ideas and proposals put 
forth in various formal speeches. 
The Canadian notion of “suffoca- 
tion” of the arms race by slowing the 
technologically-induced momentum 
of arms research and production, the 
French idea of restricting swrarma- 
ment as a preliminary measure for 
regional arms limitation, and some 
of the roles proposed for non-nu- 
clear-weapon states in nuclear- 
arms control negotiations, are exam- 
ples of ideas — informed by a careful 
appreciation of reality — that war- 
rant further examination, elabora- 
tion and discussion. 

More than 40 years separate the 
two most recent world conferences 
on disarmament. While it is not 
unusual to describe the embarras- 
singly modest results of previous 
conferences and to dismiss the UN 
special session as following that 
tradition, such a dismissal may be a 
serious error. The context of mul- 
tilateral arms-limitation delibera- 
tions has changed in many ways 
since 1932. As the number of states 
has multiplied dramatically, so have 
the sources of tension and conflict 
against which arms are perceived as 


the necessary remedy. As scientific 
and technological knowledge has 
grown at an exponential rate, so 
have the sources of arms-production, 
the means for producing arms and 
the varieties of arms. As the context 
has become much more complex, the 
need to deal with the realities 
behind the various contemporary 
arms races becomes more pressing. 
While it is true that no swords 
will be beaten into plowshares as a 
direct result of the UN special 
session, what may be accomplished 
in a world-wide deliberation on 
extremely sensitive and complex 
issues appears to be more than the 
pessimists expected. To the extent 
that the vital, often contradictory 
link between peace and security is 
recognized and becomes the centre- 
piece of future deliberations, the 
special session, as a first step in this 
direction, has made a substantial 
contribution. St. Augustine iden- 
tified the problem some 15 centuries 
ago. The United Nations Special 
Session on Disarmament showed 
that the problem posed by Augus- 
tine had to be solved before Isaiah’s 
vision could become reality. @ 


Diagnosis and 
prescription 


(continued from page 9) 


all the members (as in the Security 
Council). The CCD’s membership 
will consist of the current 31 mem- 
bers plus six to eight new members, 
including China. It was also agreed 
that the new committee, like the old 
CCD, would conduct its work by 
consensus rather than by vote. 

In addition, it was decided that 
there would be two deliberative 
bodies, each comprising the full 
membership of the United Nations. 
The First Committee of the General 
Assembly, which now carries out 
the annual task of review and 
appraisal of disarmament work, 
would deal exclusively with disarm- 
ament. The Disarmament Commis- 
sion would follow up the work of the 
special session and make recom- 
mendations on a comprehensive 
program of disarmament. This latter 
body would meet between sessions of 
the General Assembly and would 
enable those countries that were not 
members of the negotiating commit- 
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tee to make their contribution to the 
disarmament process. Disarmament 
problems would thus be dealt with 
on an uninterrupted, year-round 
basis. 

France and China, which had 
not in the last 20 years participated 
in the disarmament work, both 
played an active role at the special 
session. France indicated its readi- 
ness to join in the negotiations. Even 
China, which had never before done 
more than repeat routine criticism 
of the two superpowers (especially 
the Soviet Union), took an active 
part in the deliberations of the 
session and hinted that it might 
soon also participate in the negotia- 
tions. Both France and China, 
however, made it clear that they 
would continue nuclear testing and 
the building-up of their nuclear 
arsenals in order to reduce the gap 
between them and the nuclear 
super-powers. Hence, as pointed out 
privately by some _ observers, 
France’s_ participation in the 
negotiating body may set back the 
negotiations by two or three years, 
and China’s by five to ten years. But 
it is clearly necessary to involve all 
the nuclear powers in the disarma- 
ment efforts. The sooner they become 
involved the sooner will the world be 
able to come to grips with all of the 
problems in a substantial way rather 
than in piecemeal efforts to deal with 
limited steps. 

The mere fact of the holding of 
the session and of the necessity of 
preparing for it stimulated govern- 
ments to think more seriously about 
the problems and to come up with 
new ideas and some modest but 
important actions. The Soviet Union 
and France, for example, announced 
their signature of the relative pro- 
tocols to the Treaty of Tlatelolco and 
Argentina announced its ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. Thus important 
steps were taken to complete the 
treaty and a new impetus was given 
to the idea of nuclear-free zones and 
to a regional legal approach to 
non-proliferation. 

In addition, in support of the 
idea of non-proliferation, the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S. and Britain gave 
some qualified assurances that they 
would not use nuclear weapons 
against non-nuclear _ states. 
Although these assurances were 
regarded as inadequate by the non- 
nuclear powers, they were an indica- 


tion that the nuclear powers were at 
least becoming conscious of the need 
to provide security assurances to 
states that would forego the acquisi- 
tion of nuclear weapons. The Soviet 
Union also made a step forward in 
Brezhnev’s announcement on April 
25 that it would never use nuclear 
weapons except in case of aggression 
against itself or its allies by another 
nuclear power. This was a somewhat 
less restrictive pledge than that of 
the United States, which had under- 
taken not to use nuclear weapons 
except in case of aggression against 
itself or its allies by any state, 
whether nuclear or non-nuclear. 


Awareness heightened 

The session heightened awareness of 
the increasing threat to survival 
posed by ever-growing arsenals and 
arms technology. It also enhanced 
world consciousness that the condi- 
tion of the developing world must be 
very substantially improved and 
that there was an inescapable link 
between disarmament and develop- 
ment, as well as between disarma- 
ment and international security. 

Greater emphasis was given to 
the role of the United Nations, and 
to the expansion of information and 
educational activities. It was 
decided that an advisory board 
should be created to help the Secre- 
tary-General with disarmament 
studies, that non-governmental 
organizations should be given a 
larger role and that the United 
Nations Centre for Disarmament 
should be strengthened. 

Owing to the impossibility of 
overcoming the deep divisions be- 
tween the opposing points of view, 
the program of action was less com- 
prehensive and specific than many 
delegations would have liked. The 
Declaration did, however, empha- 
size that “highest priority” must be 
given to nuclear disarmament and 
the prevention of nuclear war. It 
also expressed the conviction that 
the world must “proceed to disar- 
mament or face annihilation”. In 
addition, the program did set out a 
considerable list of nuclear-disar- 
mament measures. For the first time 
in the postwar disarmament efforts, 
specific calls were made for the 
reduction of conventional arms 
(which consume the largest part of 
military budgets) and limitations on 
their international transfer. 
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Another important positive 
result of the session was the flood of 
new ideas and proposals that were! 
presented. While these cannot be 
translated into immediate action, 
they will generate new currents of 
activity, including study, debate afl 
the identification of possible areas of 
agreement that are bound to benefit 
the disarmament process. 
One of the important new ideas 
suggested was the “strategy of suffo-. 
cation” of the strategic arms race 
between the super-powers, and| 
indeed of all nuclear powers, pro- 
posed by Prime Minister Trudeau in 
order to arrest the nuclear-arms, 
race in the laboratory. The inte- 
grated four-point strategy included: 
(1) a comprehensive test ban tc 
prevent the development of nuclear. 
explosive devices; (2) a ban on “the 
flight testing of all new strategic 
delivery vehicles”, which “would 
complement the ban on the testing, 
of warheads” (this was the first time 
that any country had officially prop- 
osed such a ban which is essential tc 
the halting of the technological arms 
race); (3) a ban on all production 0 
fissionable material for weapons 
purposes; and (4) an agreement tc 
limit and then progressively tc 
reduce military spending on new 
strategic nuclear-weapons systems. | 
The Canadian initiative at 
tracted wide interest and was sup 
ported by several countries, thougl 
there was no immediate response 
from any nuclear-weapon state. It 
will undoubtedly be studied care: 
fully, and more will be heard about. 
it in the future. 


New initiatives | 
More than two dozen initiatives, 
(including the Canadian one anc 
variations of more long-standing! 
proposals), which were too novel t 
be included in the program of action 
were listed as items for furthe: 
study and will be transmitted to al. 
bodies dealing with disarmament. I 
is also, of course, possible that some 
will be presented again (and perhap: 
approved) at the forthcoming thirty 
third regular session of the Genera 
Assembly. Among the more impor 
tant of these initiatives are thr 
following: 
— the Indian proposals for an abso” 
lute ban on the use of nuclea” 
weapons and for a moratorium 01 
further testing of nuclear weapons; | 
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the various French proposals for 
studies on (a) an international 
satellite-monitoring agency, (b) an 
international institute for disarma- 
/ment research, and (c) the creation 
‘of an international disarmament 
fund for development to be financed 
by a sort of tax on military spending; 
'~the Soviet proposals for a com- 
plete “freeze” on the quantitative 
‘and qualitative build-up of both 
nuclear and conventional weapons; 
|— the U.S. proposals for the provi- 
‘sion of monitoring equipment and 
‘sensors for border surveillance and 
‘the creation of a United Nations 
' peacekeeping reserve force; 

'— the proposals by the Netherlands, 
‘Sri Lanka and others for studies of 
‘the possibility of establishing an 
‘international disarmament organi- 
‘zation or authority; 

— the appeal of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral for countries to divert one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of their military 
budgets for the purpose of disarma- 
- ment efforts. 

Finally, the decision to hold a second 
‘special session (probably in 1981 or 
1982) will provide an opportunity to 
review the progress made and to 
revise the program of action and the 
‘machinery established. It will also 
‘provide some stimulus to greater 
efforts in the meantime and help 
‘keep the momentum going. 

| 


_ Negative side 
On the negative side was the failure 
of Presidents Carter and Brezhnev 
‘to attend the session, provide any 
effective leadership or make any 
major new proposals. Nor did they 
report any substantial agreement on 
a comprehensive test ban or in the 
SALT negotiations. In fact, the 
impression was widespread at the 
session that the two super-powers 
were dragging their feet on both 
substance and machinery. 
While the active participation of 

France and China in the special 
session was welcomed, their 
‘announced desire to narrow the gap 
between them and the two super- 
powers led to their adopting rigid 
stances against a nuclear test-ban 
and limitations on the nuclear-arms 
race. 

There was also a negative reac- 
tion at the Assembly and among the 
public to the holding during the 
session of a NATO summit meeting 
in Washington, where agreement 
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was announced on a long-term pro- 
gram to increase armaments. 

Apart from the announcement 
by Canada of its previous decision to 
remove all nuclear weapons from 
Canadian forces and territory, and 
the announcement by Iran that (in 
response to the appeal of the Secre- 
tary-General) it was diverting $7 
million from its military expendi- 
tures as a gift to UNICEF, there 
were no announcements or any 
national unilateral actions to limit 
or reduce armaments or military 
expenditures. 

Finally, one of the most disap- 
pointing aspects of the special ses- 
sion was the very poor coverage and 
absence of reporting about it by the 
public press and other media. While 
both governmental and non-gov- 
ernmental interest and participa- 
tion were very high, the public had 
almost no way of knowing what was 
happening at the session. Only the 
Disarmament Times, published 
daily during the session by a group 
of non-governmental organizations, 
provided a source of continuous 
information and opinion about the 
proceedings. Perhaps the lack of 
interest by the media was in part 
due to the absence of fireworks and 
the fact that most of the time of the 
session was devoted to the rather 
dull work of reconciling conflicting 
texts in numerous private drafting 
groups. 

It is rather early to make a 
definitive assessment of the special 
session. While the results were not 
as good as they ought to have been, 
they were certainly more 
encouraging than many observers 
had expected. On balance, they were 
very definitely on the positive side. 
For the first time, the entire world 
community had been able to agree 
on a detailed work plan for com- 
prehensive disarmament. 

The feared confrontation be- 
tween the non-aligned and the two 
super-powers and their allies did not 
materialize. On the contrary, a real 
dialogue developed between the non- 
aligned countries and the heavily- 
armed ones and between the non- 
nuclear and the nuclear powers. The 
high-level diplomacy led to a serious 
and constructive debate on all 
aspects of disarmament and to a 
consensus that, if it did not satisfy 
everyone, at least provided an 
agreed program of action and more 


effective machinery for implement- 
ing it. The disarmament process 
received a new impetus and new 
opportunities were created for real 
progress. Whether advantage is 
taken of these opportunities, only 
time and the second special session 
will tell. 


Disappointments 
and satisfactions 
(continued from page 9) 


ment Committee, which will be an 
organ of negotiation, the Commis- 
sion will have an incentive and 
deliberative role and will include all 
the UN member states. 

“What a plethora of committees 
and organs!” some will exclaim. 
Others will remark “plus ¢a change, 
plus c’est la méme chose”. Both 
comments are partly right and 
partly wrong. Partly right because, 
as was explained above, the items on 
the disarmament agenda have 
scarcely changed since 1945; partly 
wrong because the international 
community can neither ignore the 
unreasonable amounts being spent 
on arms nor remain silent in the face 
of the absurd escalation of the arms 
race. The voice of international 
morality does make itself heard 
through the medium of these 119 
states and agencies meeting in spe- 
cial session. 

This, of course, does not help a 
great deal in a world in which, too 
often, the law of the jungle wins out 
over the elementary principles of 
international justice. However, 
there is no better remedy than to 
remind ourselves that there is a way 
out — the way of disarmament. 

Although the remedy is quite 
simple, administering it is a much 
more delicate operation. The posi- 
tion of the West in matters of 
security and disarmament has 
always been that there can be no 
détente without security. Canada, in 
the position put forward by its Prime 
Minister, speaking on May 26, 1978, 
before the tenth special session of 
the General Assembly, favoured a 
policy of gradually cutting off the 
life blood of the arms race. Four 
basic proposals were put forward 
with this policy in mind. The first 
called for a total ban on nuclear 
testing; the second for a cessation 
of ballistic flight tests for strategic 
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missiles; the third for a cessation of 
the production of fissionable materi- 
als for military purposes; and the 
fourth for a gradual limitation of 
military budgets. 

These proposals are found, in a 
different form, in the final document 
approved by the United Nations 
General Assembly. On the whole, 
the Canadian document indicated a 
desire to be realistic. It was based on 
many intra-, inter- and para- 
departmental consultations. It was a 
document prepared with the 
greatest care, reflecting a variety of 
opinions. Significantly, Prime 
Minister Trudeau was undeniably 
one of the five most respected speak- 
ers at the United Nations. This is 
testimony both to the Prime Minis- 
ter’s personality and to Canada’s 
prestige in the United Nations. 
Could this effort have been 
improved upon, been more original? 
Did France, for example, not submit 
more incisive and more innovative 
proposals — specifically, the propos- 
al for an international satellite 
agency? 

In fact, this latter proposal was 
seen by all to be premature. 


Nevertheless, France had an atten- 
tive audience, especially following 
the acceptance, after amendments 
and the presentation of counter- 
proposals by Britain, of its proposal 
to broaden the base of the Confer- 
ence of the Committee on Disarma- 
ment (which will be replaced by the 
new Disarmament Committee) and 
to do away with the U.S.-Soviet 
co-chairmanship. 

Although the consultation in 
Canada was carried out on a nation- 
al scale, one wonders if Canada 
might have been able to make more 
forceful proposals by consulting its 
allies, the neutral powers and many 
Third World countries more closely. 
This question remains unanswered. 
It could no doubt be the subject of 
more extensive studies, for the pro- 
cesses of formulating major interna- 
tional policies must be taken beyond 
our national borders. Perhaps it is 
because in the past some believed 
that Canada’s calling was an inter- 
national one that it is now 
approaching a new crossroads. a 


Disarmament or disaster 
(continued from page 9) 


makers — sometimes eloquently and 
occasionally wittily. Their combined 
message was simply that the arms 
race must go. 

— The attitudes of the representa- 
tives. Generally good-natured, they 
avoided acrimony for the most part, 
despite the existence of strong re- 
gional conflicts and animosities. 
Many of the representatives 
appeared to be very hard-working, 
as did the members of UN Sec- 
retariat. The procedural role played 
by some (notably Ambassadors De 
Rosas and Garcis Robles) was often 
brilliant. 

— The wniversality of the session. 
Though some populations were not 
represented, e.g. the people of South 
Africa, the special session, from the 
first meetings of its preparatory 
committee, was truly “the largest, 
most representative disarmament 
gathering ever convened”. 

— Adoption of the Final Document. 
The agreements on a Declaration of 
Principles, Program of Action and 


New Machinery and a continuing 
process for governments, non-gov- 
ernmental organizations and the 
UN, are a great accomplishment, 
which should be the basis for action 
at all levels in the months and years 
ahead. 


Acceptance of NGOs and the need for 
disarmament research and educa- 
tion. The acceptance by the UN of an 
important role for NGOs — during 
the preparatory meetings, the spe- 
cial session and the months 
ahead — was reflected by proposals 
in the Final Document for mobiliz- 
ing world public opinion by means of 
disarmament research, training and 
education. 

There were, however, dis- 
couraging aspects. These included 
the following five points: 

— No breakthrough achieved either 
in nuclear or conventional disarm- 
ament. Nor was there any sign that 
such a breakthrough was on the 
horizon: the arms race continues and 
increases in scope and tempo. 

— The inadequate processes availa- 
ble to the special session for 
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generating anything resembling a 
breakthrough. The necessity of 
“recelving instructions from home”, 
or following the general rules of the: 
General Assembly, of accommodat- 
ing a very large body of people 
without adequate management, 
planning and steering mechanisms, 
all militated against major 
accomplishments. 
— The rigidity reflected in the views: 
of many representatives, particu-. 
larly those of the U.S.A., the: 
U.S.S.R. and China, concerning the! 
causes of the arms race. Great diffi- 
culty was experienced by represen-. 
tatives in admitting national error 
or guilt. Almost all delegations 
demonstrated an inability or unwil-: 
lingness to give away anything very 
substantial in the bargaining ses- 
sions. The U.S. and U.S.S.R. had 
most to give and yet offered least. In| 
consequence, they continue to bear. 
most responsibility for the continu-. 
ing arms race — but all of us, in our. 
insistence on “modernization”, con- 
tribute to that process. | 
— Poor coverage by the world’s 
media and little clamour by people’ 
generally for greater coverage of the: 
six weeks. The almost complete 
absence of women speakers (one out. 
of 120) was also noticeable. | 
— The world’s climate was not con- 
ducive to a successful special session 
in the early summer of 1978. Huge 
build-ups by the North Atlantic’ 
Treaty Organization and the War- 
saw Pact (or vice versa), the absence’ 
of the heads of government of the. 
“Big Two” and the continuing con- 
flicts in the Middle East, Latin. 
America, Asia and Africa all made 
the task of the special session 
extremely difficult. 

Once again on the positive side, 

however, are the final document’s} 
suggestions for follow-up by gov- 
ernments, non-governmental 
organizations and the United 
Nations. These include: | 
— studies of disarmament and 
development (Paragraphs 92 and 
93): | 
— study of disarmament and inter- 
national security (Paragraph 95): 
— disarmament education and peace: 
studies, especially publicity for the 
final document (Paragraphs 98, a 
and 104): | 
— Disarmament Week, 24-3C 
October (Paragraph 100): 
initiatives by the UN Educational 


| 
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ientific and Cultural Organiza- 
jon,culminating in a 1980 World 
Congress on Disarmament Educa- 
tion (Paragraphs 101 and 105). 
| The UN has initiated and is 
carrying forward the studies linking 
_ disarmament and development and 
disarmament and international se- 
_curity. Ambassador Thorsson, 
chairman of the Nordic Proposal 


level. In Canada these could be 
undertaken by Canadian univer- 
sities, or by agencies concerned with 
international development, with the 
encouragement of the Department of 
External Affairs. 

Similarly, the Canadian Com- 
mission for UNESCO would be a 
natural mechanism for involving 
Canadian teachers and adult 


Document. More specific education- 
al efforts, such as the widespread 
publicizing of the Final Document 
itself, could be carried out by the UN 
in Canada and other NGOs, with the 
collaboration of the Department of 
External Affairs. Discussion of these 
and other initiatives might be 
included in the consultative process 
that was initiated by the Depart- 


Working Group, has welcomed 
parallel studies at the national 


educators in helping to implement 
Paragraphs 101 and 105 or the Final 


ment of External Affairs in January 
of this year. 


: 
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Stepping beyond idealism 
to see the United Nations 


| ~» Hans Tabor 


| Apart from the cynics, the worst enemies of 
the United Nations are often its warmest 
friends. One can hold up the ideal of the 
United Nations. The conclusion will be 
negative — that the organization has 
failed. But one should not judge results on 
_the basis of the ideal situation. One has to 
consider the world as it is — not as we 
_should like it to be — and to look at the UN 
_as the mirror of the world that we live in, a 
world that is created by and for human 
beings and thus immensely unpredictable. 
When one takes that view, the judgment 
will be much more positive — that the 
United Nations has managed quite well. 
| Proposals have been made at the UN 
to improve procedure, to restore the vitali- 
ty of open debate and to concentrate on 
_ shorter and more practical resolutions. It is 
possible that, within the foreseeable 
future, we may have restricted ministerial 
Meetings of the Security Council and 
informal gatherings of its members not 
prompted by any concrete issue. However, 
there is reason to remember that earlier 
international organizations, in particular 
_the League of Nations, did not fail because 
of structural or inherent political frailties 
but rather because the member countries 
were not willing to honour their respon- 
sibilities. As a representative of the Soviet 
Union once so rightly stated: “There is no 
_Teason for revision of the UN Charter; the 
important issue is that every member lives 
up to its rules”. 


We have heard a great deal lately of 
the “tyranny of the majority” at the United 
Nations and of the resolutions that express 
views of the “new” majority. Among other 
things, however, the “new” majority has 
mentioned that those countries that to-day 
are worried about the functioning of the 
General Assembly are the same countries 
that previously had a majority that they 
used to their own advantage. It has also 
been pointed out that the old majority was 
instrumental in setting up and formulat- 
ing the rules of the United Nations based 
on its own set of values. 

Certainly, one should be cautious in 
talking of the tyranny of the majority. It 
may be argued that tyranny is exercised 
rather by those countries that do not 
implement what the majority has decided. 
Decisions in the Security Council, and use 
of the veto, could be termed the tyranny of 
the minority. But, though negotiations 
often occur, it is fair to say that, in cases 
that appeal to the heart, the majority gives 
only limited consideration to other member 
countries’ positions. No doubt, this has 
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always been the case. It is, however, wrong 
and meaningless to be deeply attached to a 
text without regard to the prospects for its 
implementation. If there is to be any hope 
of respect for the UN, it is desirable that 
the efforts made in the organization should 
be more consonant with reality. There is 
to-day hardly any other road to take than 
that of negotiation and reasonable consid- 
eration of a politically and economically 
strong minority, so that the process of 
decision reflects the existing balance of 
power in the world. Otherwise, the adop- 
tion of a resolution will often be an empty 
victory and the immediate euphoria fol- 
lowed by a serious hangover. I am con- 
vinced that more harm than good has been 
done by the attempt to practice interna- 
tional politics in disregard of the real 
power structures. 


No war 

Some give the organization credit for the 
fact that there has not been a global war 
since 1945. Without arguing against this 
result, it must be admitted that some 
devastating uprisings have occurred where 
the resolution has had more to do with 
great-power interest than with the action 
of the UN. It should not be overlooked that 
UN peacekeeping operations have usually 
not been possible until a truce has been 
arranged by the major contenders. Furth- 
er, when a dispute is brought before the 
UN, the Security Council may be paralysed 
if the states with a veto have different 
sympathies. Equally, in some cases — as, 
for instance, Vietnam and Cuba — great- 
power disagreement may make it impossi- 
ble to take the question before the Security 
Council. This negative result may also 
occur — as, for instance, in the conflict in 
the Horn of Africa — because a regional 
organization is preferred to the inter- 
nationalization of the problem. Thus UN 
peacekeeping operations are possible only 
when the matter is brought before the 
organization, the super-powers are in 
agreement and the parties directly 
involved find such operations to be in their 
interest. 

In several cases, however, the UN has 
been successful. As a result, and due to the 
general disgust at the horror of war, 
peacekeeping operations have been sur- 
rounded by considerable, and not entirely 
harmless, idealism. This can lead a well- 
meaning opinion to pose more demands, 
which the power conditions in the world do 
not permit. 

No doubt it is always desirable that 
solutions be found to those problems that 
are the background to any given quarrel. 
In this area, the UN has failed entirely. 
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The setting-up of a UN peacekeeping fore ) 
has a tendency to be a “sleeping caahial 
for the parties directly involved, while the 
background problems remain untackled. | 

Some countries have stressed the 
necessity that more should be done con 
cerning the peacemaking functions of the 
UN, and have even left the impression tha: 
suggestions in this respect would be forth 
coming. However, nothing has happened 
This is not surprising. In order to be 
considered neutral, countries sendin; 
peacekeeping troops have usuall: 
refrained from announcing any attitud) 
against the parties directly involved; thus 
they are precluded from a peacemakin; 
role in spite of the intimate knowledgy 
they might have acquired. Indeed, to som: 
degree, they become a part of the ver 
problem that needs solution. The develop 
ment of the peacemaking function of th’ 
United Nations is further hampered by th’ 
fact that the Security Council can b) 
paralyzed by a veto exercised not on th’ 
merits of the case but on the calculation c 
the interests of the veto-holding power. N’ 
country is willing to submit its case to th 
United Nations so long as voting take 
place without sufficient regard to ta 
merits of its case. | 

The fact that at present there is n 
good solution to the problem of peacemak’ 
ing should not lead to the conclusion the 
peacekeeping is superfluous. A countr 
participating in peacekeeping operation) 
however, should raise no false expectatior 
about the final outcome of the conflict. | 
should also fully inform the public of th 
likely expenditure of a sometimes lenge 
UN action. 

In this connection, however, one cout 
consider whether the Security Council, or 
group of its members, should be trying t_ 
put forward peacemaking proposals. | 
Namibia, where the pressure from tk’ 
international community was great, tk 
Western group on the Security Counc’ 
were able to bring forth an acceptab) 
formula for a solution. Perhaps a similé. 
procedure could also be effective in areé. 
such as Cyprus, where the pressure is not: 
apparent. 


Little change 
In examining the United Nations toda. 
one has to note that hardly any change hi — 
occurred in the global attitude of tl 
super-powers. From the point of view of tl 
United Nations, détente has not become @ 
independent expression but is only é 
integral part of the continuing pow 
struggle between the U.S. and the U.S.S.! y 
Other countries can operate only with» 
the framework set primarily by the two, © 


hich the Final Act, adopted in Helsinki, 

an expression. 

_ It may appear that the Western view 
human rights, and especially the Ameri- 
can “campaign”, could be considered a 
time-bomb under the Soviet system. It is, 
after all, only possible to liberalize up to a 
certain point a system based upon control; 
otherwise the system will crumble. The 
Soviet Union of to-day, however, is differ- 
ent from that of Stalin, and détente is a 
process that demands patience. It should 
also be borne in mind that détente has 
economic and social aspects. In these, we of 
the West are open to — and accept ~— criti- 
cism. 

, Ido not, however, want to go into a 

discussion of the relative weight of 

economic liberties and political rights. It 

‘may be dangerous to mix the two sets of 

jvalues and to subject views of morality to 

‘tactical considerations. The realization of 
both will to a large extend depend on 

‘circumstances, the level of development 

i the form of government and society. 

| The style and tenets of democracy as 

we know it are not possible all over the 

world — at least in the short run. Yet, in 
attempting to relate to others our own kind 
of democracy, we should not sacrifice the 
qualities of freedom and openness that are 
its hallmark. With the adoption of the 
Final Act, we have an obligation to express 
our views. Yet many Westerners have 
become so afraid of calling problems by 
their real names that they risk dying in 
agony. They avoid calling a spade a spade 
in order not to embarrass. Our comprehen- 
sion and understanding of the view of other 
countries should never develop into a mere 
desire to please, nor become a mere reflec- 
sion of commercial motives. After all, a 

_country may be measured by what it 
accepts or tolerates. 

The United Nations exists because it 
was created in harmony with the values 
wreasured by the West. These values are 

, not the primary concern of the present 
najority, which has its own interpretation 
of the goals of the organization. We have, 
in my view, reached a point where a kind of 
regional United Nations” and interest 
sroupings of different kinds under the 

imbrella of the Charter seem, if not 
ormally then factually, to represent a new 

_ vay of collaboration. 

Regional economic UN organizations 
‘xist already — as, for instance, the 
Zeconomic Commission for Europe — and it 
nay be worth while to revitalize them, if 
nly for the sake of trade co-operation 
vetween East and West. In any event, both 
olitically and economically the United 
Nations might fruitfully set up regional 
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groupings to prepare the further work of 
the organization. In accordance with the 
principle of universality, such groupings 
should discuss only and elaborate regional 
matters and in this way complement, and 
not substitute for, the United Nations. 

This does not mean that it is crucial 
how the UN machinery is organized. The 
very essence will, for a long time to come, 
remain the policy and purpose of the 
member countries. But one must never lose 
sight of the goal of advancement. This is 
not to compromise one’s ideals, but rather 
to seek to have them realized in a compli- 
cated world, according to existing political 
realities. 

Much has been achieved through the 
little-publicized work done by the special 
organs of the UN system. The very exis- 
tence of the United Nations influences the 
attitude of governments. Participation in 
the organization and its agencies affects 
political leaders and their officials and 
thus the process of decision; the United 
Nations exercises a softening role by 
making countries refrain from actions and 
manifestations or change them, because 
states take into consideration the expected 
international reaction at the United 
Nations. 

Therefore, one should not judge the 
results achieved by the United Nations on 
the basis of the ideal situation. The organi- 
zation is far from the last step in humani- 
ty’s journey to the ideal state. No country is 
able to fulfil all its goals without interfer- 
ing in the rights of others. Compromises 
are necessary. The increasing interdepen- 
dence of the world and the polarization of 
ideologies render more important than 
ever the existence of an international 
organization such as the United Nations. 
We should not be discouraged or dispirited 
by obstacles, disappointments or frustra- 
tions. 

There is no reason to be astonished if 
the UN itself is not the hearth for impor- 
tant economic and commercial solutions. 
The outstanding economic problem is the 
relation between North and South. Exten- 
sive economic assistance has been chan- 
nelled through the UN to the developing 
countries without great inconvenience for 
the industrialized world. Basically, the 
purpose has been to secure political stabili- 
ty without sacrificing one’s own privileges. 
However, the important thing cannot be 
the aid itself — although it is necessary in 
one form or another and should be at least 
0.7 per cent of the gross national product at 
the end of this decade. The essential thing 
is that the developing countries become 
less economically dependent. 
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What can be achieved by the develop- 
ing countries through a “New Internation- 
al Economic Order” is very limited if they 
themselves are not prepared to undertake 
discipline and reform, and adopt change 
with regard to both production and birth 
control. Nor is there any guarantee that a 
greater say in international economic 
affairs will lead to a reasonable distribu- 
tion of income between the different 
developing countries and to a higher stan- 
dard of living for the poorest within the 
individual developing country. 

Since the countries of the world are 
highly interdependent, the timing of 
requests by developing countries is most 
important. It would also be wise to concen- 
trate demands on fewer items instead of 
exerting pressure on all sorts of questions. 
It cannot be in the interest of developing 
countries to have the passage to a new 
economic order take place in such an 
abrupt way that it results in disturbances 
of the international economy, which would 
also hurt them. 

It may be argued that the Western 
market system and Western political 
ideology are on trial in a considerable part 
of the world. Communism appeals to a 
human being who is starving and looking 
for a place to sleep. In this situation it is 
not appropriate to talk about political 
democracy. Without great difficulty, a 
parallel can be made between the Marxist 
class struggle and the efforts of the poorer 
populations to increase their material well- 
being. Thus poverty is explained as a result 
of the exploitation by the imperialistic 
powers and the inequalities of capitalism. 
The poorer peoples thereby are given 
priority in the class struggle and are 
motivated to improve their conditions, 
developments that are welcomed by the 
Communists and understandable to the 
poor. 

There is certainly a valid point here, 
but I do not find the arguments convincing. 
When the developing countries, in the 
context of the North-South dialogue, e.g. in 
UNCTAD, attack the West in particular, 
the main reason is that they are dependent 
on trade with the Western world, and on its 
growth, to a much larger degree than on 
trade with the East. The newly-indepen- 
dent countries in Africa want to be them- 
selves without interference and without 
involvement in the ideological fight bet- 
ween East and West. They do not want to 
have their material well-being effaced in 
this way. To a certain degree a differentia- 
tion is taking place in the dialogues or 
competition between East and West and 
North and South. Apart from food, the 
developing countries want advanced 
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technology and capital. I should not be 
surprised if many of their leaders, after 
contact with the Eastern system, come to 
the conclusion that only the Western 
industrialized countries are able to fulfil 
their wishes. 

But the Western world will have to 
widen its own values, especially that of 
equality, to include the pooion between 
East and West and North and South. Apart 
from food, the developing countries want 
advanced technology and capital. I should 
not be surprised if many of their leaders, 
after contact with the Eastern system, 
come to the developing countries. Other- 
wise, the discussions in the UN and its 
Specialized Agencies will be futile. 

If it is found undesirable to have: 
poorer populations tempted — at least in 
the short run — by a Communistic cul-de- 
sac, it may also be necessary for the 
Western industrialized world to set a 
desirable example, putting its own house 
in order through national and internation: 
al efforts. It does not inspire the 
wholehearted confidence of the Thirc 
World to find that, simultaneously with 
the increasing international co-operatior 
in trade and currencies, individual West: 
ern countries are trying to solve their own 
economic problems on the basis of theories, 
that were formulated for a society that wai 
entirely different from today’s. Nor does i. 
inspire confidence to see these attemptew 
solutions, in spite of economic summi 
meetings, being applied more or less ii 
isolation. | 

In order to improve the market systen: 
and stabilize democracy — which, in prac 
tice, have proved more effective than an’ 
other approach — it has become a socia. 
necessity to introduce a balancing factor i! 
Western societies. Personally, I believ 
that an incomes policy in one form o 
another is indispensable; but an income’ 
policy will in the long run hardly b 
possible without a new line of thinkin’ 
that gives wage-earners a more active role! 
It goes without saying that the Cor 
munists will be in opposition to such | 
policy, because it tends to avoid a polarize. 
tion of wage-earners and business an 
because its purpose is to stabilize Wester 
development and to improve the condition 
of employees. But, in their own interes’ 
the defenders of democracy ought to reali: 
the importance of wage-earners’ obtainin 
more participation in decision-making, | 
larger degree of involvement and respons: 
bility, and co-ownership. Perhaps tl 
internal threat to democracy is the mo- 
serious, and it may be rewarding to mal | 
our societies and manner of life mo. 
worthy of defence and security. 
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a I am also convinced that a country’s 
terest is not well served if it pursues a 
traditional foreign policy in international 
organizations such as the United Nations. 
Rather, a diplomatic line has to be 
developed that is structured and fashioned 
to function specifically in multilateral 
organizations. The requirements are quite 
different from those of bilateral diplomacy, 
both with regard to practice and to envi- 
ronment. The diplomats have hardly been 
recruited to meet the demands of mul- 
_tilateralism. A new recruitment and fur- 
| ther education are needed. International 
solutions, of course, will also mean that 
_external representatives will take on an 
increased importance in their own coun- 
| tries — not because they will force a greater 
: consideration for foreign countries or their 
| governments, or because they might wish to 
, have a greater role in determining policy, 
_but because the policy-makers will be using 
, their services abroad to extend their coun- 
‘ tries’ internal measures. For that to hap- 
_pen, policy-makers will have to rely to a 
| large extent on their external representa- 
| tive. 


} 

Trends 

, Within the United Nations, the two super- 
powers are experiencing increasing diffi- 
culty when they try to dominate the 
‘members of the different groups of coun- 
tries. This is partly due to the fact that 
ideologies in the UN have a waning 


importance in relation to blatant national 
interests. But, just as it seems natural 
to-day for countries to show greater inde- 
pendence in foreign policy, so also it is 
evident that neither of the super-powers 
will accept the neglect of their vital 
interests in the world organization. It is my 
experience in the United Nations, and 
especially from my time as President of the 
Security Council in June 1967 during the 
six-day war in the Middle East, that, in 
general, only the two super-powers can 
achieve what is possible within political 
realities. Only when the two super-powers 
are in agreement can the UN play a 
decisive role. 

But I also learnt that a smaller coun- 
try is not prevented from having potential 
influence. Thus, because the super-powers 
agree on certain fundamental principles, a 
smaller country can, in addition to being a 
mediator, act independently within certain 
limits and, with tact and patience, influ- 
ence the development of events. Apart from 
its geographical position, I believe, a 
smaller country with a good name is able to 
do this to some degree because the super- 
powers have their own reputation to take 
care of. This is the more relevant in an 
international organization like the United 
Nations, where individual ability often 
plays a greater role than in many bilateral 
relations. This implies, of course, that the 
smaller country has well-based arguments 
and the necessary moral strength. 


t 
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Outlook for French politics 
after the defeat of the Left 


_ By André P. Donneur 


All eyes were turned toward France on the 

evening of last March 12. The most 

interested observers were France’s 
partners in the European Community, 
beginning with West Germany. The results 
_ of the French legislative elections, the first 

round of which were held that evening, 

would have a crucial effect on the equilib- 
rium of the pan-European system and even 
_ the entire international system. 

Although the most conservative polls 
oredicted that the French Left would 
obtain 53 per cent of the votes in the first 
round of the elections and a majority of 
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seats in the second if the Communist and 
Socialist Parties ordered a reciprocal with- 
drawal of their candidates in favour of the 
candidates who won the most votes for the 
Left, neither of these predictions came 
true. In the first round, the Left — includ- 
ing the Far Left — obtained only slightly 
more than 50 per cent of the votes and, in 
the second, despite the agreement for 
reciprocal withdrawal, the Left ended up 
with 90 seats fewer than the Right. 

What happened was an error in fore- 
casting, due, on the one hand, to a survey 
technique that failed to take into account 
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Communists 
intended 

to generate 
pressure 

on Socialists 


the many undecided and “discreet” voters 
(those who were unwilling to reply) and, on 
the other, to purely numerical calculations 
based on reported allegiances rather than 
on an evaluation of political activities that 
were highly disconcerting for the voters of 
the Centre, who cast the determining 
ballots in any pluralist democracy. 

It can, in fact, he said that the Left had 
virtually lost the elections as early as 
September 23, 1977. The breakup of the 
Union that night was followed from Sep- 
tember to December by a virulent Com- 
munist Party campaign aimed at crushing 
the Socialist Party militants. From 
January until the eve of the elections in 
March, the Communist Party’s campaign 
was directed at Socialist supporters, its 
keynote being sounded by a slogan ham- 
mered out by L’Humanité, the organ of the 
French Communist Party (PCF): “Vote 
Communist on March 12 for agreement on 
the 13th and victory on the 19th”. In the 
autumn campaign directed at the Socialist 
militants and in the winter campaign that 
focused on the voters, the intention of the 
Communists was to generate pressure from 
its base and then from its voters to force 
the Socialist Party (PS) to subscribe to a 
“good”, “up-to-date” common program of 
government. 

During the first phase, while the 
campaign against the militants was in 
progress, the PS refused to budge, to the 
surprise of the PCF leadership. With Fran- 
cois Mitterand as its general, the PS held 
its ground. Attempts by CERES, its 
“maximalist” wing, to bend the party line 
and have the PS make a few concessions to 
the PCF failed. 


Fringe voters 

The winter campaign was directed at the 
fringe voters situated on the borderline 
between the Communist and Socialist Par- 
ties. Its purpose was to take from the PS 
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the voters who had deserted the PCF since 
the Socialist Party resolutely began in 
1972 to implement with the PCF a prog- 
ram of extensive reforms in the French 
economy and in French society. This man- 
oeuvre was successful. Not that the Com- 
munist Party obtained a higher percentage 
of votes than in the legislative elections of 
1973 — in fact, it declined from 21.3 to 20.6 
per cent — but it forced the Socialist Party 
to move its campaign further to the left to 
win the voters on the fringes of the two 
parties, and thereby lose the 3 per cent of 
the voters at the centre that the Socialists 
needed to gain victory. These voters were 
frightened, and after some hesitation 
finally gave their allegiance to the parties 
of the Union pour la démocratie francaise: 
(UDF). 

This union of parties supporting 
President Giscard d’Estaing registered a 
notable electoral score of 21.5 per cent. 
Made up of the Republicans (the Presi- 
dent’s party), the Social Democrats (with 
their Christian Democrat orientation), and. 
the right-wing Radicals (liberal), the UDF 
was able to achieve two objectives: it made 
possible the electoral victory of the Right! 
by winning the votes of the Socialist 
Party’s centrist supporters, and, by 
obtaining 21.5 per cent of the votes, il, 
lessened the influence within the rightist’ 
majority of the Gaullists in Mr Chirac’s 
Rassemblement pour la République (RPR) 

These elections have left France witt 
four political “families” practically equa’ 
in voter strength: the conservatives of the! 
RPR (22.6 per cent of the votes); the! 
liberals of the UDF (21.5 per cent); the 
democratic socialists of the PS (22.6 pe: 
cent); and the PCF’s Communists (20.6 pe’ 
cent). Because those who voted Left in th: 
first round did so with less consistency 1, 
the second round than those who cast thei. 
ballots for the Right, and because th’ 
electoral map displayed certain distortions 
the two families of the Right came ou! 
stronger — the RPR’s conservatives wo)! 
148 seats, the UDF’s liberals 137, th 
socialists 104 and the Communists 86. 


Double polarization | 
The French political picture is complicate. 
by the fact that the Right-Left division | 
not the only basis of political differentic 
tion. There is another type of polarization 
which for lack of a better term we shall ca 

“open-closed”. Those on the “closed” sic 
are the conservatives of the RPR and — tk 
Communists. Both these parties al 
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isolationist: the PCF’s economic progran — 
for example, would lead to autarky and, i — 
concrete terms, to the withdrawal | 
France from the European Common Ma’ 

= 


( 
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et. Moreover, both parties have launched 
buy French” campaigns. Both are in 
avour of a purely French striking force 
nd of what is called an “all-directional” 
lefence. They are strongly opposed to close 
p-operation between France and the 
forth Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Ithough in principle they are willing to 
ave France belong to the Atlantic 
Jliance. Both parties seek to champion 
roups in society that are on the decline: 
mall businessmen, small farmers, the 
»ast-skilled members of the working class 
nd industries that are in difficulty (tex- 
les, coal mining, steel). These parties also 
sand for authoritarian values and for law 
nd order. 

_ The socialists and liberals, on the other 
and, are strongly in favour of an open- 
vor attitude towards Europe and the 
tlantic Alliance, attentive to ecological 
roblems but in favour of introducing the 
itest technology and of competition in 
idustry. These parties are competing with 
ne another at the centre of the political 
1essboard for the various strata compris- 
ig the ambitious, dynamic middle and 
oper classes of French society, a society 
iat during the Fifties, Sixties and Seven- 
es underwent profound changes that have 
ot been noticed by many observers who 
*e perpetuating the myths of the “closed 
ciety” and “the French sickness”. 

The supposedly surprising results of 
ie March 1978 legislative elections can be 
«plained much more easily if one lays 
side the myths that pervade what is 
‘ritten about French society and if one 
‘siders not only the Left-Right duality 

lit also the “open-closed” dimension. The 
nominal, majority, two-ballot method of 


voting favours a Left-Right polarization by 
forcing conservatives and liberals, on the 
one hand, and socialists and Communists, 
on the other, to form alliances, at least for 
electoral purposes. The “open-closed” 
dimension cannot have political expres- 
sion; it would be impossible for the 
Socialist Party, a fragile and recently- 
formed coalition consisting of various 
democratic-socialist elements, to conclude 
an alliance with the liberals without fal- 
ling apart. This was why President Giscard 
d’Estaing, who has clearly perceived the 
double polarization in French politics 
(Left-Right and “open-closed’”) was in 
favour of adopting a proportional method of 
voting that would have enabled the 
Socialist Party to do without the Com- 
munist alliance. But in this he was, and 
still is, opposed by the RPR, headed by 
Jacques Chirac, the authoritarian Mayor 
of Paris, who, in his efforts to maintain his 
influence on the Government, stands only 
to gain if the Socialist Party has no 
alternative to an alliance — even a limited 
one — with the Communist Party. The 
RPR can count on the tacit complicity of 
the Communist Party, which officially 
claims to favour proportional voting but is 
vigorously opposed to a plan that would 
deprive it of a first-rate means of bringing 
pressure to bear on the Socialist Party. 
The victory of the conservative-liberal 
coalition in the legislative elections of 
March 12 and 19 last has therefore given 
the Government headed by Prime Minister 
Raymond Barre a renewed term of office. 
The UDF (the pivot of the Government 
coalition) demonstrated its strength by 
getting Jacques Chaban-Delmas elected to 
the Presidency of the National Assembly in 
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“he failure of the Communist and Socialist Parties to come together denied the Left its chance of victory in the 
farch 1978 French elections. Socialist leader Frangois Mitterand (left) and Communist leader Georges 
farchais (right) are shown voting their separate ways during the first round of balloting. 


Candidacy 
of Chirac 
will depend 


on Giscard’s 


SUCCESSES 


place of Edgar Faure, the official candidate 
of the conservative RPR and outgoing 
President of the Assembly. The Prime 
Minister intends to continue with his 
somewhat unpopular economic policy of 
“true pricing”, which has already resulted 
in a rise in rates for industries such as 
textiles and steel, and in which the dairy 
farmers and cattle-raisers are having diffi- 
culty keeping up with the competition from 
their Dutch and Danish partners in the 
European Community. The priority given 
by the Barre Government to making the 
French economy more competitive could 
give rise to social unrest. 

Whether it wants to or not, Mr 
Chirac’s RPR must support the Barre 
Government, in which it has a number of 
ministers. It is clear that Mr Chirac, who 
keeps a tight rein on his party, has his eye 
on the Presidency of the French Republic. 
Under the Constitution, the Presidential 
elections must be held in 1981. If President 
Giscard d’Estaing, who has emerged from 
the recent legislative elections as the clear 
winner, is able, through the Prime Minis- 
ters he designates and by his own actions, 
to maintain his present image, he will be 
re-elected without difficulty, and Mr 
Chirac will not even consider running. He 
would declare his candidacy only if France 
were to experience serious difficulties, for 
then Mr Chirac, who cultivates an image of 
authority and order, could present himself 
as the saviour of France and the last resort 
in the old Gaullist and Bonapartist tradi- 
tion. 


A shaken party 
The picture of the Communists presented 
to readers of Le Monde is one of a party 
severely shaken. The articles in this daily 
by historian Jean Ellenstein and 
philosopher Louis Althusser, both eminent 
members of the Party, and the scathing 
letters by intellectuals to Le Monde and 
other newspapers, seem to be indicative of 
critical “right-wing” and “left-wing” cur- 
rents within the PCF at this post-election 
juncture. Such minor rumblings of discon- 
tent pose no serious threat, however, since 
the party leadership is keeping the situa- 
tion well in hand by practising “democratic 
centralism” — that is, by excluding from 
the decision-making process the lower 
levels of the party (cells, sections, federa- 
tions). Requests from local units are fil- 
tered through successive levels before get- 
ting to the top (secretariat, “politburo”, 
Central Committee). At the same time, 
they are obliged to carry out decisions 
handed down through the hierarchy. 

After the elections, there were indeed 
animated discussions in numerous cells 
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(the Party’s basic level), particularly con 
cerning the rather undiplomatic way 0: 
announcing the Party’s new policy 
decisions — for example, the statement by 
Secretary-General George Marchais ir 
favour of a complete striking force and ar 
“all-directional” military policy — and the 
style of relations with the Socialist Party 
After enjoying full favour, the latter sud 
denly became, in the eyes of the Com 
munist leaders, intrinsically perverse anc 
a carrier of all the evils of the “bourgeois’ 
poison. | 
But these criticisms, except in a fey, 
cells of intellectuals, did not call int 
question the basic direction in which th 
Party — above all, its leadership — wa 
headed. Even if changes were made in thi’ 
leadership, this would not settle the ques: 
tion of the internal operation or the ends c 
the Communist Party. During the electio 
campaign, which, paradoxically, wa 
directed essentially against the Socialists 
the Communist Party showed that it wa 
still essentially non-democratic. Mair 
taining its hegemony over the organize’ 
sector of the working class through th 
Confédération générale du travail (CG7 
and holding the positions its has gained i 
factories and municipalities are mor 
important to it than playing second fiddl, 
in a Government headed and dominated b. 
socialism. 

On the whole, the Communist Part 
achieved what it set out to do. It lost only .| 
per cent of the popular vote, while tk 
Socialist Party made no large gains and | 
only 2 per cent ahead. In the Chamber « 
Deputies, the Socialists gained only | 
small number of seats (15, compared to tI! 
Communists’ 13). Above all, the Socialist, 
shaken by the defeat, do not have tl 
strength to challenge the Communists for. 
position of dominance. At a meeting la 
April 25, the Communist Party’s Centr 
Committee — of which Ellenstein is | 
member — unanimously approved the pol’ 
cy of Marchais. The Party will continue | 
work even harder towards “the union of th 
people of France”, a vast coalition wi' 
adherents from all levels of the populatic 
(apart from the handful of “big monn 
tic capitalists”). 


Losers | 
Paradoxically, the Socialist Party, whi 
gained most votes, appears to have ber 
the loser in these elections. It went up fro, 
19.3 per cent in 1973 to 22.6 per cent © 

1978, and its tiny ally, the Mouvement d. 
radicaux de gauche, advanced from 1.4 P 
cent in 1973 to 2.1 per cent in 1978. But t)) 
Socialist Party’s ambitions and expect 
tions were such that this result, whi’ 
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ranslates into only 104 seats (as compared 
th 89 in 1973) out of 491 in the National 
mbly, seemed like a defeat. 
After a period of discouragement fol- 
owing the breakup of the Union of the Left 
uring the night of September 22, 1977, 
e Socialist Party’s militants found new 
nope when the opinion polls showed 
— without counting the undecided voters 
d those who refused to answer — that 
cheir party had 26 per cent of the intended 
otes. Imaginations ran wild when this 
vercentage rose even higher. Some milit- 
ants, and even some leaders (but not, it 
must be pointed out, the very cautious 
francois Mitterand and his entourage), 
went so far as to foretell a situation in 
Which the Socialist Party would be strong 
enough (with over 30 per cent of the votes) 
‘0 govern by itself. 
The actual results were hard to take. 

The look of defeat on the face of Francois 
: ere on the night of the first round 
ypified the disappointment felt. When all 
the results were in, the Socialist Party 
began to draw some lessons from its 
lefeat — the magnitude of which in seats 
lost was surprising. There were 90 seats 

parating majority and opposition. But, 
ier all, some of the Party’s outstanding 
-andidates were beaten, even in the first 
round, following a violent campaign 
lirected against them by the Communist 
arty; this was the case with Gilles Mar- 
‘inet and Pierre Bérégovoy, both members 
of the Socialist Party’s secretariat. 


Jilemmas 
“he Socialist Party is faced with a number 
if dilemmas. It built its entire strategy on 
he Union of the Left, in which the 
Jommunist Party is no longer interested 
inless it can dictate the terms. In addition, 
*rancois Mitterand has emerged from this 
lefeat with a loser’s image, having already 
ailed to win in the Presidential elections of 
.965 and 1974 and, as coalition and later 
arty leader, having lost the legislative 
lections of 1967, 1968 and 1973. Finally, 
he defeat has revived dissension within 
he composite assembly of 160,000 adher- 
‘nts called the Socialist Party. 
| However, one must not exaggerate the 
xtent of these difficulties and see the 
socialist Party as already falling apart. In 
he first place, Mitterand has decided to 
emain at the head of the Party for the next 
hree or four years. He has also clearly 
indicated that he is not the only possible 
hoice as candidate for a future Presiden- 
ial election, and has even named Pierre 
Mauroy and Michel Rocard as possible 
; 
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candidates. Rocard, who is very popular 
among the French people and among a 
number of militants at the base of the 
Socialist Party, has not yet succeeded in 
gaining the synpathy of those comprising 
the Party machinery. They suspect him of 
being a technocrat, despite his statements 
in favour of management by employees in 
business, which they see as a facade. The 
Party cadres definitely prefer Pierre 
Mauroy, who is the Mayor of Lille and the 
son of working-class parents. He acquired 
solid organizational abilities while work- 
ing for the SFIO, the main forerunner of 
the current Socialist Party. But Mauroy 
has not attracted nearly as much public 
popularity. 

A joint effort by these two men, with 
Mr Mauroy heading the Party and Rocard 
running as Presidential candidate, would 
be the logical solution for the Socialist 
Party. Mitterand could then remain as a 
sort of arbiter and sage, as did Léon Blum 
after the Second World War. And Mit- 
terand, who would like to be seen in a 
favourable historical light, might find this 
role appealing. As for the “maximalist” 
CERES minority, it has emerged from the 
voting divided, having lost some of the 
young, ambitious technocrats among its 
members who did not appreciate the dog- 
matism of Didier Motchane, the CERES 
theoretician. Its ambitious leader, Jean- 
Pierre Chevénement, is more flexible and 
might throw in his lot with the leadership 
of the Socialists when the time is right. But 
for now the Socialists are building their 
strength, as they must do, especially 
among the working class, where they are 
in competition with the Communist Party. 
They are drawing up a new and original 
program, while proclaiming their adher- 
ence to the Union of the Left. However, this 
Union could not be rebuilt on a common 
program but solely on a platform of strictly 
electoral objectives. 

Among governments and among 
transnational corporations there was 
satisfaction with the results of the French 
elections. This was true even in the Soviet 
Union, which would not have been happy 
to see the Socialists at the head of France’s 
Government, diplomacy and defence. As 
for the European Community, it has been 
strengthened by the elections. Not only did 
the Government coalition win, but within 
the majority and within the opposition the 
elements favourable to interaction with 
Western Europe gained the most ground. 
These remarks also apply to all the coun- 
tries with coasts on the Atlantic, and to 
Canada in particular. 


Governments 


and transnationals 


were satisfied 
with results 
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Arrangements and techniques 
to safeguard nuclear materia 


By Albert Legault 


Sherlock Holmes has often been referred to 
as an amateur detective with an incredible 
nose for finding things out. The Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) in 
Vienna, like Holmes, is involved in detec- 
tion and surveillance, but there are major 
differences between them. The first is that 
the Agency’s inspectors are professionals 
in every sense of the word. There is no 
room for amateurs where nuclear energy is 
concerned. A second difference is that the 
IAEA does not, strictly speaking, have any 
real power of investigation. The control 
that exists is owing to the fact that 
countries voluntarily agree to place their 
nuclear programs under the Agency’s 
safeguards. 

The origin and nature of the nuclear 
safeguards program, which is periodically 
discussed by the press, governments and 
observers, should be underlined. Nuclear 
safeguards are nothing but a set of legal 
provisions created because of the need to 
meet man’s nuclear-energy requirements 
while preventing the diversion of nuclear 
material to uncontrolled military uses. The 
signing of the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) in 1968 (it came into effect in 1970) 
marked the beginning of an international 
system of nuclear safeguards. 

Although both nuclear-weapon and 
non-nuclear-weapon states may be parties 
to the treaty, the obligations to be fulfilled 
by these two categories of country are 
different, and this makes the treaty dis- 
criminatory — in two respects. First, it 
affirms nuclear inequality between coun- 
tries. Nuclear-weapon states agree in the 
treaty not to give — by any means what- 
ever, directly or indirectly — nuclear 
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weapons to another country that does not 
already have its own nuclear arsenal. 


Discriminatory | 
Secondly, the treaty 1 is discriminatory in its 
safeguards provisions. Non-nuclear statey 
that are party to the treaty agree to place’ 
their nuclear programs under IAEA 
safeguards in order to demonstrate their, 
good faith. Nuclear-weapon countries, or 
the other hand, are under no obligation te 
do the same. Nothing prevents them 
however, from voluntarily placing all o 
part of their civil nuclear facilities unde’! 
IAKA control. The United States took thi’ 
opportunity to make an offer of so-calle 
“voluntary submission” to the IAEA, as div) 
Britain. It is within the realm of possibilit; 
that France will take the same course, bu) 
at present there is no indication that th’ 
Soviet Union intends to make such a move. 
even though it is a member of the Agenc) 
and was the first to insist on strict contro], 
for others. : | 
Although the NPT gave the Agency a 
important role, it was, in fact, alread | 
involved in the implementation of nuclea’ 
safeguards. The Agency has, since befor . 
1968, been providing technical assistanc | 
in the form of fellowships, promotion ¢ 
pure and applied research and the transfe 
of nuclear material. Before the Unite 
Nations accepted the NPT in 1968, th| 
Agency was already implementing inte’| . 
national safeguards under agreement! 
concluded with more than 20 countries. | 
Article III of the NPT stipulates thé 
the terms and conditions for implementin | 
the safeguards required for a non-nuclea 
weapon state would apply to “all source « | 
special fissionable material in all peacefi 
nuclear activities within the territory 
such State, under its jurisdiction, or ca | 
ried out under its control anywhere”. J| 
other words, the entire nuclear-fuel cycle ft 
a non-nuclear-weapon state signatory | . 
the treaty is placed under the Agency 
control. Paragraph 4 of this artic | | 
specifies that countries must conclude ¢ 
agreement with the Agency in order | 
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the requirements regarding control 
ures. 
The procedure for implementing nu- 
safeguards under the NPT has often 
n long and arduous. It can be broken 
into the following stages. The appli- 
tion of safeguards presupposes that the 
ountry has signed the NPT and has 
atified it in compliance with its national 
islation. The third stage, which is the 
aost delicate and difficult, is the signing of 
‘n agreement with the Agency. The form 
nd content of such an agreement were 
efined after long negotiations within the 
gency. They can be found in Information 
“ireular 153 (INFCIRC/153), which was 
pproved by the Agency’s Board of Gover- 
ors and serves as a model for the negotia- 
on of agreements. These individual 
eements involve two major conditions. 


First, the country and the Agency must 
agree on “subsidiary arrangements”, to 
which only members of the Board of 
Governors have access. Secondly, “facility 
attachments” have to be filled out, giving 
detailed plans of each facility placed under 
the Agency’s safeguards. 

Like the 100 or so other signatories to 
the NPT, Canada has concluded an agree- 
ment whereby its nuclear facilities are 
periodically checked by the Agency’s 
inspectors. The Canadian facilities covered 
by safeguards or containing material 
monitored by the Agency may be divided 
into three categories: 


Category A) research reactors and critical 
facilities; 

Category B) nuclear-power stations; 
Category C) fuel-fabrication plants. 


‘he Agency’s 1976 annual report provided the following information on Canadian nuclear 


acilities under its control. 


“ 
reesory a Capacity in Mw 
‘ame Site (thermal) 
IRX Chalk River, Ontario 30 
‘RU Chalk River, Ontario 125 
| /R-1 Pinawa, Manitoba 60 
[cMaster Hamilton, Ontario 2.5 
lowpoke University of Toronto 0.00 
lowpoke Ottawa, Ontario 0.02 
TR Chalk River, Ontario 0.00 
‘ep-2 Chalk River, Ontario 0.00 
'EEP Chalk River, Ontario 0.00 
‘owpoke Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia 0.02 
‘owpoke Ecole Polytechnique, Quebec 0.02 
4 . 
PPeory 5 Capacity in Mw 
Name Site (electric) 
tckering (4 reactors) Pickering, Ontario 4x 540 
?D Rolphton, Ontario 22 
ntilly Gentilly, Quebec 250 
PGS Kincardine, Ontario 208 
Euce GS Tiverton, Ontario 4x 788 


‘NL Fuel Fabrication Plant 


‘stinghouse Fuel Fabrication Plant 
orado Nuclear Limited 
'stinghouse Fuel Fabrication Plant 


an General Electric Fuel Fabrication Plant 
nadian General Electric Pelletizing Plant 


Site 

Chalk River, Ontario 
Peterborough, Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario 

Port Hope, Ontario 
Port Hope, Ontario 
Varennes, Quebec. 
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Some agreement 
to application 

of safeguards 

by non-signatories 


In 1975, 170 nuclear reactors were in 
operation throughout the world. About 
two-thirds of these were located in non- 
nuclear-weapon countries. By the end of 
1976, the number of facilities in these 
three categories monitored by the Agency 
had risen to more than 300. According to 
the Agency’s 1976 annual report, the 
quantities of nuclear material covered by 
safeguards were as follows: 14,553 kilo- 
grams of plutonium; 2,979 kilograms of 
uranium-235 with more than 20 percent 
enrichment; 1,337,763 kilograms of 
uranium with less than 20 percent enrich- 
ment; and 5,336 tons of slightly-enriched 
uranium. This gives an indication of the 
importance and extent of the safeguards 
applied by the Agency. 

As already noted, the nuclear 
safeguards arising from the NPT apply to 
raw materials and all fissionable prod- 
ucts — in other words, to the entire nu- 
clear-fuel cycle. Before the NPT came into 
effect, a number of countries had concluded 
nuclear co-operation agreements with each 
other. It is now common practice for the 
Agency’s safeguards to complement those 
that supplier countries required of reci- 
pients in the earlier bilateral agreements. 
Moreover, a number of countries still 
co-operate in the area of nuclear develop- 
ment with states that have not signed the 
NPT, and so co-operation agreements take 
the form of trilateral agreements to which 
the Agency is a party in order to ensure 
that the safeguards are applied and 
respected. If the recipient country later 
signs the NPT, the provisions of the 
trilateral agreement are in many cases 
suspended and the recipient country falls 
under the NPT nuclear-safeguards system. 

A number of countries, though they 
are not signatories to the NPT, have 
agreed to the application of safeguards to 
some of their nuclear facilities. As indi- 
cated in the Agency’s 1976 annual report, 
only five countries without nuclear 
weapons or major nuclear facilities are as 
yet uncovered by the Agency’s safeguards, 


and even in these countries several 
facilities are, in fact, operating under 
them. 


Because of the increase in nuclear 
co-operation and the transfer of technolo- 
gy, the interpretation to be given to 
Paragraph 2, Article III, of the NPT had to 
be considered very seriously. In it, the 
countries that are parties to the treaty 
agree not to supply “equipment or material 
specially designed or prepared for the 
processing, use or production of special 
fissionable material” to any non-nuclear- 
weapon country unless these materials or 
products are subject to the Agency’s 
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safeguards. In the second quarter of 1974, a 
group of member countries began unoffi. 
cial consultations on this subject. The 
explosion of a nuclear device by India ir 
May 1974 came at the right time tc 
underline how important it was to clarify 
the above provision as soon as possible. 


Suppliers group 

In June 1975 a number of countries 
called the Nuclear Suppliers Group met ir 
London. The group consisted of Belgium 
Britain, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Poland, thi 
German Democratic Republic, the Federa 
Republic of Germany, Sweden, Switzer 
land, the United States and the Sovie 
Union. The purpose of this meeting was t 
discuss the most appropriate way of defin 
ing the principles of moderation to whic! 
supplier countries should adhere i 
mattters of technological transfer. 

In a document dated September 2), 
1977, and made public at the beginning C 
1978 (in the March-April 1978 issue ( 
Survival), the supplier countries agreed 0. 
a set of guidelines to govern the implemer 
tation of their policy on the export « 
nuclear materials. They also drew up) 
basic “trigger” list of the items to whic 
safeguards would automatically be applie. 
in the event of transfer. This basic li 
includes entire reactors, several comp: 
nents required to manufacture nuclear fu’ 
or build nuclear reactors or uraniun 
enrichment plants, and a number of impo. 
tant materials such as heavy water ar 
nuclear-quality graphite, which are indi’ 
pensable for the operation of certain typ: 
of reactor. 

These provisions are also aimed | 
protecting supplier countries against t] 
possibility that recipient countries mig. 
reproduce transferred technology by the 
own means or export it to a third part 
The control measures (upon which agre 
ment by the supplier countries took sever | 
years of consultation) will become part | 
the International Atomic Energy Aa 
safeguards. In this way the Agency will, 
hopes, be able gradually to exert suficie 
pressure to ensure that certain countri 
will eventually place all their nucle 
activities under its control. | 
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Monitoring is 
The main monitoring methods used by t t: 
IAEA are material accountancy, conta - 
ment and surveillance. The Agency dis 
not concern itself with the activities 
facilities as such but with the location al 
flow of nuclear materials. The tort 
monitored is divided into material-bala' 


areas (MBAs). 


Key-measurement poi ; 


F 

KMPs) are set up within these areas to 
acilitate accurate and reliable measure- 
nent of the flow of nuclear material at the 
eginning, at the end and during the 
rocess involved. 

Material-balance areas can encompass 
me or more facilities. One facility may 
onsist of several MBAs, depending on its 
ype, size and importance. This informa- 
ion and all administrative details are 
enerally determined when “subsidiary 
rrangements” and “facility attachments” 
re drawn up by the Agency and the 
ountry agreeing to safeguards. 

The NPT safeguards agreement 
equires that countries develop and 
mplement an accurate and complete 
ational material-accountancy system for 
ll their nuclear operations. Generally, the 
1ore effective and detailed these national 
ystems are, the less time the Agency has 
spend on actual inspection. Containment 
nd surveillance include the installation of 
ycks, seals and other devices, as well as 
ermanent or periodic surveillance by 
»chnical means such as cameras, televi- 
te and other forms of optical surveil- 
i. 


The Agency has developed its own 
schnical manuals, which serve as a guide 
r its inspectors. An entire volume deals 
jith statistical concepts and techniques. 
he frequency of inspections depends on 
1e types of activity concerned. For exam- 
e, the interval between inspections for 
‘BAs located outside facilities is different 
om that for reactors or stores under seal, 
id there is yet another frequency-rate for 
cilities using plutonium or uranium, or 
i with more than 5 percent 
irichment. The minimum period of notifi- 
tion for the last-mentioned category, 
€cluding reactors, is 24 hours. No notice 
hs to be given in the case of random 
<mpling. The Agency can require special 
cecks to be carried out if it feels that the 
iformation it has received is not sufficient 
enable it to fulfil its responsibilities. 

In 1976 alone, the Agency carried out 
5 inspections in 40 countries. About 
,400,000, or 18.6 per cent, of the Agen- 
's regular budget was spent on these 
erations. The 35 or so industrialized 
Antries that are members of the Agency 
ovide 95 per cent of its budget, while 
wre than 70 developing countries contri- 
te the remaining 5 per cent. 

As mentioned earlier, INFCIRC/153 
‘ines the form and content of agree- 
nts. Article 28 of this document specifies 
it the object of safeguards is “the timely 
ection of diversion of significant quan- 
ies of nuclear material and the 
errence of such diversion by the risk of 
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early detection”. The agency has already 
spent several years and a great deal of 
effort trying to determine what is meant by 
“significant quantities” and “risk of early 
detection”. The question of interpretation 
is one of the difficulties the Agency is 
currently experiencing in trying to 
negotiate a definitive agreement with 
EURATOM. 

Monitoring procedures for light-water 
and research reactors were established to 
the satisfaction of all Agency members. 
However, some difficulties remain 
regarding slightly-enriched fuel-fabrica- 
tion plants, reprocessing plants (the abso- 
lute uncertainty is at least ten times 
greater than the amount of plutonium 
required to build an atomic bomb), and a 
number of uranium-enrichment plants. 

The Agency has a standing advisory 
committee to assist it in carrying out its 
tasks. In 1976, this committee produced its 
first assessment of the implementation of 
the nuclear-safeguards system, entitled 
Special Safeguards Implementation Report. 
On the basis of this document, the Agency’s 
Director-General made various recom- 
mendations to the Board of Governors, 
especially on the interpretation of quan- 
titative data collected by inspectors and on 
standards that might foster greater trust 
and thereby prevent nuclear materials 
from being used for military purposes. 

Because of the extent of current 
monitoring operations, a great deal of 
effort is being devoted to standardizing the 
terms and conditions and techniques for 
implementing safeguards. Considerable 
sums are being spent on increasing cost- 
effectiveness. Improved optical-surveil- 
lance devices, automation of data-pro- 
cessing and standardization of the way 
accounting data on material balance are 
presented are some of the factors that will 
raise the quality of monitoring operations 
over the long term and thus increase the 
certainty that contractual obligations will 


be fulfilled. 
In the final analysis, however, the 


obligatory nature of safeguards is worth 
only as much as a country’s willingness to 
respect them. 


Our mistake | 
The last part of the first paragraph of | 
John Noble’s article on nuclear 
safeguards in the July/August issue 
| should have read: “Canada has been 
_ thrust into a leading role in the develop- 
ment of international arrangements 
| designed to prevent the diversion of 
nuclear material and technology from 
| peaceful power-generation programs to 
_ the development of nuclear explosives.” | 


} 
Management of foreign affairs — 
reflects provincial priorities 


The case of Saskatchewan 


By Robert I. McLaren 


During the last 15 years, the role of the 
Canadian provincial governments in inter- 
national affairs has become more and more 
thoroughly documented. This documen- 
tation has usually been done from a legal- 
constitutional perspective of examining 
what the provinces are entitled to do by law, 
or from a functional perspective of naming 
the functions that they do perform. There is, 
however, another perspective that should 
also be adopted — the managerial perspect- 
ive of how the provinces actually carry out 
these functions. This last approach has the 
advantage of indicating the real importance 
of international affairs to the individual 
province. 

International affairs is a set of re- 
lations. These relations may in time form a 
structure, but they do not exist for them- 
selves alone. They exist, rather, to deal with 
substantive matters such as food, energy 
sources, credit, human welfare. Since pro- 
vincial governments are largely organized 
on the basis of these substantive areas, the 
result is the major management problem for 
the conduct of international affairs. Should 
the government centralize its international 
activities in one department, requiring it 
both to co-ordinate the programs of the 
separate substantive departments and to 
develop governmental policy? Or should the 
government decentralize its international 
activities, allowing each substantive de- 
partment to administer its own inter- 
national programs and to develop policy for 
its area under guidelines from the Cabinet? 

Since 1909, the Federal Government of 
Canada has adopted the first of these two 
models and centralized its international 
activities in the Department of External 
Affairs. Of course, this does not mean that 
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there are no further problems as a result of 
this approach. Other federal departments 
also have overseas responsibilities, a faet 
that creates a constant need for co-ordi: 
nation and the avoidance of duplication 
What it does mean is that internationa 
activities have been perceived as having 
reached a level of importance that requires 
the development of a cadre of centrally’ 
located specialists to deal with them. 
The governments of Alberta anc 
Quebec have also reached this conclusion 
but, by and large, the other provinces hayw 
not. The government of Saskatchewan pro! 
vides an example of the non-centralizev 
approach. It has no central machiner:. 
where one can locate the co-ordinated man} 
agement of the province’s internationa’ 
affairs. The decentralized structure that th’ 
province has acquired has not been obtaine’ 
through an explicit decision by the Cabine} | 
it exists rather because departmental inter 
actions have grown until each departmen 
has, on its own initiative, made the decisio \ 
to locate its international activity with som, 
one person. The results of this “organizin | 
by default” can be examined under th. 
headings of planning, organizing, staffin 
and evaluating —four perpetually importar: 
managerial processes. i 
There is no apparent general poliel 
that governs the international activities « 
Saskatchewan public servants. As eac 
project arises for the two public servants i!‘ 
the Intergovernmental Affairs Unit of tl 
Executive Council (or Cabinet), a di! 
partment that might be expected to c 
ordinate the activities of all the oth: i 
departments in this area, they prepa) i 
background material in order to brief tl 
minister involved. International relation c 
however, consume only 5 per cent of the 
time and thus have far less priority the 
federal-provincial or interprovincial Yr . 
lations. In the other departments, it is tl ‘ 
same — ad hoc, specific-purpose, project- bi | 
project. No matter how important tran. 
border and international relations are b. 
coming to the provinces, at least 01 é 
provincial government, that of Saskatch: 


{ 


an, has not yet adopted a unified approach 
r perspective on the area. 

This absence of a general perspective is 
ected in the type of planning undertaken 
vithin the individual departments. Long- 
planning is non-existent. One year in 
-dvance is the longest period for any de- 
artment, the Trade Development Branch 
f the Department of Industry and Com- 

erce, the Marketing and Economics 
ranch of the Department of Agriculture, 
nd the Tourism Development Branch of 
he Department of Tourism and Renewable 
vesources. Unlike other units, these three 
ranches do not react to outside stimuli so 
auch as they create their own initiatives in 
narketing. The Department of Finance, in 
reparing the Government’s annual budget, 
ould also be said to plan for a year ahead: 
owever, the budgeted estimate for the 
.atching-grants program, a fund to match 
1e money raised for international devel- 
ment projects by Saskatchewan volun- 
‘er agencies, is always based on the total 
ised in the preceding year, not the amount 
pected to be raised in the budget year. For 
ye other departments, reacting to outside 
‘imuli is the rule not the exception. In the 
jepartment of Agriculture, trade (market- 
g) is planned for the year ahead, but aid 
pojects are strictly a reaction to crises; the 
lepartment of Health supplies information 
t other governments when the latter re- 

est it; the Department of Continuing 
Hucation helps build schools in developing 
cGuntries — when requested. The other 
udattments likewise react rather than act, 
aid are further examples of these types. 
ie justification that might be offered for 
is approach is that Saskatchewan’s inter- 
‘tional affairs tend to be mainly economic 
2. buying and selling), not cultural, and 
erefore must react to situations rather 
an be governed by some general perspec- 
‘e and plan. 


) patterns 

\ the same time, however, the “adhocracy’ 
) the planning means that there are no 
ptterns governing who is consulted or 
tormed. Each department has one person 
rcharge of whatever planning is done, and 
ls person may be assisted by one or two 
ers in actually preparing the work. The 
aisters of the departments are informed 
what the department is planning, but the 
Tergovernmental Affairs Unit of the Exec- 
ve Council may or may not be informed in 
n, so there is little opportunity for regu- 
a co-ordination. The main result of all of 
3 is difficult to estimate. There are occa- 
inal situations where co-ordination at the 
nisterial level would prevent duplication 
i thus promote more efficient use of 


| 
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resources, but these situations occur only 
infrequently. In promoting trade, there is 
some conflict with the federal Departments 
of External Affairs and Industry, Trade and 
Commerce, and some within Saskatchewan 
between Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
merce, and a Crown corporation — Saskat- 
chewan Trading Corporation — but nothing 
that cannot be resolved through discussion. 
In summary, as of 1978, the government of 
Saskatchewan does not see international 
affairs as of such importance that it is 
necessary to plan in a comprehensive man- 
ner for the interactions that will be forced 
upon it by others. As situations and prob- 
lems arise, the government defines its level 
of response. 

This approach to planning is reflected 
in the organizing for international affairs 
within departments. Most departments do 
not have a specific international affairs 
section. Usually, one official in each de- 
partment has the responsibility for inter- 
national matters, but, since this official is 
unlikely to spend more than 5 per cent of his 
time on these questions, his raison d @tre in 
the department is primarily domestic. Inter- 
national activities are usually projects, but 
even these do not include a formal, horizon- 
tal mechanism for co-operating with others, 
or with other departments, as “‘project- 
matrix management” might suggest. The 
only exceptions are the three branches 
whose marketing activities require full-year 
planning, and the Protocol Office. Even 
here, however, though they are organized on 
a permanent basis that will allow them to 
handle international matters, they are not 
organized on an international basis. For 
example, the Marketing and Economics 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture is 
organized by commodity areas (livestock, 
poultry and eggs, and special crops); each of 
these has some international activity but 
most of its work is of domestic. 


Staffing 

The third managerial process to be dis- 
cussed deals with staffing. The public ser- 
vants chosen to handle the department’s 
international activities are rarely appointed 
because they have worked abroad or be- 
cause they have studied international af- 
fairs at university. A few have some 
international experience, but it is usually 
not the reason they believe they were given 
their present positions. The dominant atti- 
tude in staffing is that the provincial gov- 
ernment requires functional specialists, 
such as macro-economists or agricultural 
marketers, rather than people with an 
international background. Internationa! 
affairs is seen as a semi-diplomatic activity 
involving tact and commu- 
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nication—qualities, it is believed, that can 
only be developed, not taught. When public 
servants are given leave for further edu- 
cation, it is not to increase their inter- 
national knowledge but to develop a 
functional specialty. In short, without a 
general Saskatchewan perspective on the 
international area, there is apparently no 
impetus for the public service to use the 
staffing process to increase the govern- 
ment’s ability and capacity to cope with 
international pressures. 


The last management process to be 
examined is that of evaluating activities. 
The project nature of most international 
activity means that there is no regular 
evaluation except for the annual review by 
the government’s Budget Bureau, which is 
also the only outside body that does any 
evaluating. However, because international 
activity is usually only a minor part of an 
official’s job, this evaluation is not consid- 
ered to be of major importance. 


Basis of evaluation 

Within the provincial departments, evalu- 
ation appears to be on the basis of whether 
or not projects are successful. Criteria 
against which to evaluate projects do not 
exist in any formal sense. As long as minis- 
ters are not embarrassed, citizens do not 
complain, one or two new ideas are obtained 
from the international contract, or data and 
statistics are generated, it appears that the 
activity is considered to be a success. Cor- 
rective action is not normally possible, and 
the only people informed of such activities 
are an official’s immediate superiors. 


The management perspective has thus 
revealed that we need to go into greater 
detail than hitherto with respect to the 
international activities of provincial gov- 
ernments. The functional perspective, list- 
ing such activities as education, welfare, 
energy, imputes a possible equality and a 
significance to each function that may or 
may not square with reality. All functions 
are not of equal importance, either within a 
particular provincial government or be- 
tween provincial governments. Since there 
is always a variety of ways that a govern- 
ment can organize itself to perform the 
functions it chooses, it is necessary to exam- 
ine the actual organization and its manage- 
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ment processes before reliable conclusions 
can be drawn. 

It must be remembered that this arti. 
cle has dealt strictly with Saskatchewar 
government departments and not with the 
province’s Crown corporations. The produce, 
tion and distribution activities of the latter 
can be expected to be managed differently 
especially when the international activity i: 
much greater than 5 per cent of its oper 
ations. For example, the newly-forme¢ 
Potash Corporation of Saskatchewan ha: 
planned its activities on the basis of bot} 
short- and long-range forecasts of worl« 
supply and demand, has organized itself fo. 
its international activity through locatin; 
its main sales office in Atlanta and th: 
majority of its warehouses throughout th’ 
United States, has hired staff familiar wit] 
international marketing, and has its oper’ 
ations evaluated externally by its annue 
profits earned round the world. The “profi 
environment” of Crown corporations i. 
quite distinct from the environment c| 
government departments, whose inte? 
national activities were the subject of thi, 
essay. 

The “adhocracy’ of the Saskatchewa) 
government approach leads to the conch 
sion that it is one thing to say that th 
Canadian provinces are involved in inte’, 
national affairs but quite another to sa’ 
that this is a significant matter to th’ 
individual province. In the particular exan 
ple of the government of Saskatchewa) 
international activities can be said to co 
approximately $2 million a year. This wou | 
appear to be a sizeable amount of mone! 
whose expenditure should be careful | 
planned and regulated. However, it is on. 
one-sixth of 1 per cent of the government 
annual budget, and over five-eighths of it | 
a lump-sum payment to the matchin, 
grants program. This means that only on. 
sixteenth of 1 per cent of the government | 
Saskatchewan’s annual budget supports tl 
international activity of its public servant’ 
Just how high a profile the internation} 
affairs of Saskatchewan should have is, — 
course, a matter for debate. At the momer | 
the Saskatchewan government has chosi' 
to leave international affairs largely tot 
federal Department of External Affai' 
This is probably the decision of most oth 
Canadian provincial governments as wel 
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lumptre’s three decades 


| 

. 

ly Arthur Blanchette 

} 

| 

Vynne Plumptre’s Three Decades of Deci- 
fon: Canada and the World Monetary 
ystem, 1944-75 is a jewel of a book. 
yritten in a crisp, attractive style, it 
tudies a group of complex subjects such as 
vreign exchange, the balance of payments 
nd related international financial prob- 
sms with clarity, even elegance. 

_ In his introduction, Plumptre raises 
ae question “whether it is really possible 
) produce, on a subject that is often 
ynsidered to be recondite and obscure, a 
ook that will be useful”. He has more than 
neceeded. His book can be commended to 
«pert and layman alike, both of whom will 
fee pleasure and profit from its pages. 
vonsidering the problems facing the 
(anadian dollar today, the work is most 
imely.) 

_ Three Decades of Decision concen- 
tates on two main subjects, each of which 
bi intertwined with the other. The 
‘st is a history of the evolution of the 
(anadian dollar since the 1930’s, with good 
car explanations of its upward and 
Gwnward movements over the decades. 
‘ne titles of his chapters about the dollar 
tarshal its vicissitudes in an order both 
cherent and easy to remember: “The 
Sarch for a Defensible Dollar, 1945-1949”; 
‘, Floating Dollar, Buoyant Years: 1950- 
156”; “A Floating Dollar, Cross Purposes: 
157-1962”; “A Fixed Rate Revisited, 1962- 
170, including the New Float of 1970”. 
‘is side of the book also provides an 
ecellent account of the international 
€ynomic climate in which the Canadian 
dilar evolved, in particular Canada’s 
fancial relations with Britain and the 
liited States. As a result, his volume 
ecapsulates much of Canada’s interna- 


tnal economic policy since the Second 
Vorld War. 


\ Blanchette is Ambassador and 
P-manent Observer of Caneda to the 
Cganization of American States. The 
Uws expressed here are those of 

® Blanchette. 
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His treatment of the United States is 
extremely knowledgeable. He served in 
Washington for many years and knew his 
way around its financial corridors. His 
analyses of United States policies often 
benefit from this insider’s point of view. 
While he does not take a pro-American line 
as such in his treatment of Canadian 
relations with the United States, his views 
on Canada’s early postwar relations with 
the United States, which did much to set 
the pattern of the future, can hardly be 
called revisionist. In his own words: 

It is true, and it was true at the time, 
that the new international institutions, 
largely fashioned in Washington, were 
designed to serve the international 
interests of the United States. The 
charge that they could in many respects 
be considered as the creatures of Ameri- 
can “capitalist imperialism” can in a 
sense be accepted. It does not follow, 
however, that their establishment and 
operation were contrary to Canadian 
interests as perceived at the time or 
subsequently by Canadian Governments 
or Canadians generally. The kind of 
postwar world the Americans, in collab- 
oration with the British, were attempt- 
ing to build was one that was in large 
measure well adapted to Canadian 
requirements, and as a result of Cana- 
dian efforts the adaptation was 
improved. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
that he agrees in part (p. 84) with the views 
of Professors Granatstein and Cuff on the 
pattern of “exemptionalism” formalized 
during the Second World War, though he 
does not accept the substance of their 
interpretation. 

The second subject on which he con- 
centrates is the International Monetary 
Fund and other international financial or 
economic institutions such as the Organi- 
zation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development — their origins and evolu- 
tion, the conditions out of which they 
emerged and that they were designed to 
correct, the many financial problems they 
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have been called upon to deal with, 
including the IMF’s struggle with the 
current breakdown of the Par-Value Sys- 
tem. He also describes Canada’s role in 
helping to bring the IMF into being and its 
ensuing relation with the Fund, where we 
had for a while the reputation of being 
something of a maverick in the foreign- 
exchange sector. He tells this part of his 
story engagingly and with many personal 
recollections, having been involved in 
Canadian relations with the IMF for many 
years. 

Three Decades of Decision comes 
equipped with a particularly good series of 
statistical charts, graphs and reference 
tables, which add much to its value as a 
research tool. 

Wynne Plumptre died last June. He 
had for some time been gathering material 
for three further volumes on Canada’s 
postwar international economic policy. It 
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was his hope to be able to present 
comprehensive analysis of this fundamen 
tal subject. The three volumes were to have 
dealt with trade, aid and economic rela. 
tions with the United States, including 
American investments in Canada. He 
would also have analysed the origin and 
evolution of the multilateral trade, tariff 
and related institutions and arrangements, 
as well as Canada’s role in helping to 
create them and its subsequent relations 
with them. Alas — it was not given to him 
to complete this work, the more’s the pity. 
On the basis of the excellence of Three 
Decades of Decision, Canadian scholarshig 
has suffered a severe loss. 


Plumptre, A.F.W. Three decades of deci- 
sion: Canada and the World Monetary 
System, 1944-75. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1977. 


Volume 12 of Documents on 
Canadian External Relations 


By Alison Taylor Hardy 


Volume 12 of Documents on Canadian Exter- 
nal Relations was published by the Histori- 
cal Division of the Department of External 
Affairs late in 1977. It covers the year 1946, 
and is the ninth volume to be published in 
the series. Volume 1 was edited within the 
department by a number of people. The 
experience with that volume, however, led 
to the decision that succeeding volumes 
should be edited by resident historians from 
the academic community. Donald M. Page 
came from the University of Saskatchewan 
several years ago to work on Volume 12. He 
has since joined the Department as Deputy 
Head of the Historical Division. Volume 9, 


Miss Hardy recently retired from the 
Department of External Affairs, which she 
Joined in 1945. During her years in the 
Department, she served in Rio de Janeiro, 
New York and Washington, as well as in 
Ottawa. The views expressed here are 
those of the author. 
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on the closing days of 1941 and on the perio 
1942-43, is expected to appear within a year 
Volumes 10 and 11, on the events of 194: 
and 1945, will be published later. 

The editors of Volume 1 had noted 1 
their introduction that source materials fo 
that volume were more “fugitive and frag 
mentary than will later be the case”. Mate 
rial for the year 1946 was so extensive tha 
it was decided that each subsequent yea’ 
would probably require a volume to itself. D 
Page is now working on Volume 13, coverin| 
the year 1947. 

The increase of the documentation 1 
the immediate postwar period reflects th’ 
rapid growth of the Department of Externa 
Affairs. The amount would undoubtedl; 
have been larger if several factors had no. 
influenced developments. One was the es 
tablishment of the United Nations organi 
zation in New York, a proximity that mad 
the use of the telephone or short visit’ 
feasible. Another was the similarity in thei 
thinking of the senior officials, particular! | 


ster B. Pearson, Norman Robertson and 
ime Wrong, who liked to discuss policy 
ally and consequently put less down on 
per than they might otherwise have done. 
e reopening of posts and the establish- 
ent of new ones have added an additional 
servoir of material and a wider exchange 
views. 

I joined the Department in September 
45 and left Ottawa for the Canadian 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro in mid-Decem- 
. Nonetheless, distant though I was from 

scene of the main events of 1946 and 
dest as my position then was, the reading 
Wolume 12 has made me feel that I have 
n a participant in living history. A 30- 
ir period of “confidentiality”? having 
laced the original 50-year period, all 
e who were in the Department in 1946 
» now be participants. Probably this is 
Volume 12 is of more interest to me 
in the other eight volumes I have looked 
ough, even though earlier letters or 
moranda have occasionally caught my 
ention. 

The editor of the 1946 material states 
is introduction, as had previous editors, 
t the selection of material has been 
rely his own responsibility. Selection is a 
ective process, commented the editor of 
tame 5. It probably is but, to a simple 
ler like myself, the result is quite happy. 
-kenzie King had referred to Canada on 
1, 1943, as a world power. It is as a 
ig middle power that Canada is shown in 
postwar year — anxious to re-establish 
snternational commercial and trade 
ltions, so important to the Canadian 
( omy, but uncertain whether it really 
sed to take action on issues in inter- 
mal forums that really did not concern 
any of Canada’s actions on those that 
avere taken multilaterally, particularly 
ve its resources could help other count- 

‘Canada’s ascent to the status of middle 
r may have been caused partly by its 
cipation, with the great powers, in the 
lishment of a United Nations commis- 
on atomic questions. 

As in previous volumes, each chapter 
lume 12 opens a new subject, starting 
Taologically as early in 1946 as neces- 

As this was a year when there were 
a1 fers of the top officials, the reader may 

bit confused. Lester B. Pearson, who 
opeen Canadian Ambassador to the 

nid States, returned in October to re- 
ac Norman Robertson as Under-Secre- 
yf State for External Affairs. Robertson 

to London as Canadian High Commis- 
air, replacing Vincent Massey, who had 
ved to Canada in May. Also in October, 
* Wrong, who had been the Associate 
d--Secretary of State for External Af- 


fairs, left for Washington as Canadian 
Ambassador. Fortunately, the editor has 
included two charts, one on the organization 
and personnel at headquarters and the 
other on posts and personnel abroad. A 
selection of photographs is also included as 
part of the historical record. 

There was one other major change in 
1946. In 1912, three years after the begin- 
ning of.External Affairs, the Prime Minister 
of the day, Sir Robert Borden, assumed the 
additional portfolio of External Affairs. It 
was only in September 1946 that a separate 
head of the Department was ap- 
pointed — Louis St Laurent, then Minister of 
Justice. 

There are several memoranda in Vol- 
ume 12 about the pros and cons of ap- 
pointing a separate Minister for the 
Department. There is much discussion 
today of the “right” of the Canadian public 
to access to government information. In 
1976, Canada acceded to the UN Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. This covenant provides for the right 
of everyone “to receive and impart infor- 
mation”. It also adds that the exercise of 
these rights carries with it special duties 
and responsibilities. Policy memoranda that 
put, in the dictionary definition, “a sum- 
mary of the grounds for or against an ac- 
tion” — often ending up with advice for or 
against the various alternatives — would lose 
their value if they had to become instantly 
accessible to the general public. Premature 
disclosure, before policy can be decided 
upon, can be hampering to the most astute 
official. The confidential nature of many of 
the External Affairs memoranda adds to 
their value. 

It is probably the policy memoranda in 
the various volumes that will have the most 
interest for me, enabling me to note the 
influences that bear on the proposed alter- 
natives or on the final decisions. We are only 
one of several countries that publish a series 
of foreign policy documents, and it would be 
an interesting study to read the 1946 mate- 
rial from the British Foreign and Common- 
wealth Office or the U.S. State Department. 

In May 1969, Prime Minister Trudeau 
announced in the House of Commons a 
policy of transferring to the Public Archives 
from the Cabinet Secretariat and from 
departments and agencies of government 
records that were more than 30 years old, so 
that they could be made available to the 
public under the normal rules of access in 
force in the Public Archives. Annual trans- 
fers were to be made in subsequent years. 
The Prime Minister also suggested that, for 
records less than 30 years old in the custody 
of departments and agencies, controlled 
access might be permitted in special cases. 
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Cabinet and Cabinet committee documents 
were still to remain confidential for 30 
years. 

When Volume 1 appeared in 1967, the 
Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State 
for External Affairs at that time, referred in 
the preface to the “continuing threads” of 
the foreign policy of a country, representing 
the ideals as well as the interests of its 
people. There are many of these threads in 
Volume 12, indicated by the repetition of 
some of the chapter headings used in earlier 
volumes: Conduct of External Relations, 
Imperial (later Commonwealth) Relations, 
Relations with the United States (including 
boundary, territorial and fisheries ques- 
tions), and Relations with Individual 
Countries. 

When both the United States and Can- 
ada extended their fisheries jurisdictions 
200 miles from their respective coasts last 
year, it was understood that negotiations 
would have to take place regarding certain 
parts of the maritime boundaries on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Special 


negotiators were appointed and work 
begun. Good use has been made of t] 
volumes, as well as the files, but the 
governments did not feel bound by pa 
developments and wanted a fresh start 
the problem, moving from a legal basis te 
negotiating one. 

Consideration has been given to les 
ening the period of confidentiality. Perha 
we need a certain distance from the even 
of 1946 to understand them better. As wi 
the U.S. and Canadian Governments, \ 
recognize that Volume 12 reflects only t! 
history of its time. It is not an immutak 
basis for future policies but the report of o 
more step in Canada’s development fro 
colony to nation. 


Canada. Department of External Affairs 
Documents on Canadian external ? 
lations. Volume 12, 1946. Edited | 
Donald M. Page. Ottawa: 1977. 


Letters to the Editor 


Human rights... 


Sir, 


I was pleased that your July/August issue was in large part devoted to human rights 
an issue in international relations and I would like to take the opportunity to comme 


on this subject. 


Geoffrey Pearson asked what governments could do about the actions of other 
governments that violate human rights flagrantly and persistently, and offered as on 
suggestion the greater use of commissions of fact-finding and enquiry. 

I would certainly endorse such a suggestion; it is a pity that it was made, howev: 
with no reference to the International Labour Organization. Mr Pearson mentions th 
1919 establishment of the ILO in his second paragraph, but it seems to have quickly 


been relegated to historical interest. 


This is unfortunate, given that the ILO is the one working instrument available 
states that can, and have, satisfied the dictum that: “Without facts, judgments are 


rendered suspect”. 


The report of the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission on Freedom of 


Association in Chile and the report of the commission appointed to examine the 


observance by Chile of 1LO Conventions I and III, both published by the ILO in 1976 | 
not only stand as examples of what Mr Pearson suggests but must be credited with | 
doing a great deal to contribute to the deserved erosion of the perception of the | 


Pinochet regime in many countries and among many governments. | 
A further illustration relates also to the articles which follow Mr Pearson’s. Pric 
to the opening of the Belgrade review, the Canadian Labour Congress was pleased ti: 
able to let the Secretary of State for External Affairs know that many Western trade 
union movements felt that their governments must utilize the work of the ILO durit | 
the review. 
Mr Jamieson assured the Congress that the Canadian delegation was to be 
provided with copies of the report of the ILO Committee on the Application of | 
Conventions and Recommendations, which “contains some important information th | 
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be relevant to the discussions at Belgrade”. 
Mr Pearson makes other suggestions, though perhaps he does not offer them as 

, and from his list there is one very serious omission. 
In this country — and I cannot imagine it to be unique in this respect — there are a 
t number of groups concerned with various aspects of the human rights issue. Some 
single-cause, very short-term phenomena, and others are now important social 
stitutions. If a government is serious about human rights, it could institute a policy 
‘encouraging the work of such groups, which could well benefit from greater 

ptivity on the part of government, at the very least, and from more positive 
istance, without forfeiting their essential internal dynamism. 


hn Harker, 

rector, International Affairs, 
anadian Labour Congress 
stawa. 


Arbrickis 


2ar for the success of our negotiations with the United States if Page 14 of the 

irch/April issue is indicative of the state of knowledge of fisheries in External Affairs. 
The photograph is of a troller, not a gill-netter (and not a trawler). Gill-netters 

dom, if ever, fish open waters, while trollers do. And off the Queen Charlottes is open 

ter (include Hecate Strait). 

_ Incidentally, on Page 15, why would the picture show fish being put back into a 

h-boat—or do they catch them in buckets in the first place? 

_ Perhaps a week of two for our negotiators on board a fishing vessel on each coast 

ght help, or are these errors atypical? 


‘or’s note: The errors were editorial rather than diplomatic. Fortunately the negotiations with the United 
#8 are diplomatic rather than editorial. 


... and a bouquet 


agratulations — I have been receiving /nternational Perspectives since moving to 

sseldorf from Ottawa in January 1977. It is interesting, useful reading. 

| As a former editor of the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce magazine 

aada Commerce, who has watched with dismay as it has become increasingly a 

athpiece for the politicians (elected and otherwise) in that department, I urge you to 

ist any efforts to turn your publication into a similar waste of paper. 

| Do keep up the good work; Lord knows, there is too little of that being done in 
‘awa these days. To be fair, I have to admit it is difficult for public servants to take 

iNiatives when the policy-makers seem to have great and increasing difficulty making 

their minds. But we can always hope that your efforts will inspire others. 
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COMMS 22 | 


Sir, 


I had not intended to reply to Mr Klette’s intemperate attack on my article on the 
CCMS that you published recently. I took comfort in the fact that the analysis that 
moved the Secretary of the Committee to such a desperate defence must either be 
correct in all particulars or uncomfortably close to the truth in most. Nor do I intend t 
respond in depth. Anyone familiar with the Committee will see through the semantic 
misinterpretations and obfuscatory argumentation Mr Klette chose as the basis of his 
defence. Furthermore, your intelligent reader will recognize the ploy he uses to defend 
a difficult position — an unwarranted attack on my integrity and credibility. 

I fail to understand this sudden sensitivity on the part of the Secretary. The 
information on which my conclusions were based was provided by dozens of people in 
Brussels and national capitals responsible for CCMS affairs. Over the seven years in 
which I have been involved with the Committee, not one of them has maintained that 
it could not be improved in some respect or other. Furthermore, many of the 
Committee’s deficiencies have been documented elsewhere and earlier and have not 
provoked such an unjustified response. (See, for example, the International Journal, 
Spring, 1974). Finally, I consider myself a friend, not an enemy, of the CCMS, and I 
remain convinced that the constructive criticism of people such as myself does the 
Committee more of a service than the blind allegiance of persons such as Mr Klette. 


| 
: 


Patrick Kyba, | 
University of Guelph, | 
Ontario. 
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f things military 


y George Ignatieff 


thile reading Escott Reid’s excellent 
)0k on the making of the North Atlantic 
reaty Organization, I began to wonder 
aether the original emphasis placed by 
anada on political and economic co-oper- 
ion within the alliance had not been 
crificed to the counsels of the industrial- 
ilitary complex. Had NATO become pri- 
arily a military machine? 
This speculation is supported when 
ie considers the contrast between the 
ous declarations of the United Nations 
ecial Session on Disarmament and the 
neurrent decision of the North Atlantic 
yuncil to authorize another substantial 
iild-up of NATO military strength. Ad- 
ittedly, the Soviets share the same belief 
i running ever faster to remain in the 
me place. Consequently, NATO and 
e Warsaw Pact act as complementary 
gents, inflating each other’s military 
lidgets and stockpiling incredible de- 
cructive capacities. 
_ As the former Canadian Permanent 
lepresentative at NATO, the United 
lations and the Geneva Disarmament 
(nference, I had direct experience of this 
e-saw escalation of military strength, 
\th which no arms-control talks ever 
sem to be able to keep up. The unfortun- 
ze consequence is that the costs of 
cfence increase more than the degree of 
scurity. The arms-manufacturers are the 
aly winners. 

NATO will remain a necessity so long 
é Soviet power is deployed in Central 
trope. The military resources of West- 
én Europe alone are not enough; they 
rquire the all-important transatlantic 
garantee. Canada definitely has a role to 
Jay; it should be expected to make a fair 
cntribution to the insurance against ag- 
gession provided by the United States. 
Moreover, as I know from personal 
€perience, Canadians have every reason 
t feel confidence in the Canadian military 
frces serving at home and abroad. This 
aticle is concerned with the process of 
Janning the Canadian contribution to 
NATO, and in NATO planning itself. The 
Gestion in my mind is the extent to 


ATO, nuclear weapons 
wind Canada’s interests 


which military planning can or should be 
divorced from considerations of political, 
economic and psychological factors that 
influence foreign policy. 


Not limited 

The Canadian participants in the making 
of the North Atlantic Treaty realized that 
the strategic thinking in the alliance 
should not be restricted to a _ purely 
military point of view. At the signing of 
the treaty on April 4, 1949, Lester B. 
Pearson, one of its architects, said: ‘This 
treaty, though born of fear and frustra- 
tion, must, however, lead to positive social, 
economic and political achievements if it 
is to live — achievements which will ex- 
tend beyond the time of the emergency 
which gave it birth or the geographical 
area which it now includes.” 

As Reid recalls in his book, the main 
opposition to this point of view came 
from the British, who feared that any new 
transatlantic machinery might duplicate 
arrangements already in existence in Eu- 
rope, like the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation. There were those, 
like Gladwyn Jebb, who were already 
drawing attention to a possible incon- 
sistency between the conception of an 
Atlantic Community in which the United 
States would inevitably be the predom- 
inant partner and the idea of a European 
Community in which it was hoped that 
Britain and France might once again as- 
sume their prewar role as leaders of a 
Western coalition. 

Thus, on September 2, 1948, at a 
meeting in Washington, D.C., Jebb quoted 


Mr Ignatieff is Provost of Trinity College, 
University of Toronto. He served in the 
Department of External Affairs from 1940 
until his retirement in 1972. At various 
stages of his career he represented Canada 
at the United Nations, at NATO, at the 
Conference of the Committee on Disarm- 
ament in Geneva and on the Security 
Council. The views expressed in this 
article are those of Mr Ignatieff. 


British feared 
duplication 
of European 
arrangements 


Acheson 
recognized 
insufficiency 
of military 
approach 

to strategy 


Ernest Bevin, then British Foreign Secre- 
tary, as follows: ‘The emphasis being 
placed in these talks on the establishment 
of machinery for the solution of common 
economic and cultural problems .. . might 
inject considerable confusion in the inter- 
national picture and slow the progress of 
the European nations toward union which 
they all believe is so essential.” The Amer- 
icans, on the other hand, supported the 
notion embodied in Article 2 of the Treaty 
that NATO should be a political and not 
simply a military mechanism. Even Dean 
Acheson, who created difficulties for us 
over Article 2 because of his apprehension 
about the effect on the passage of the 
North Atlantic Treaty through the Senate, 
recognized that a military approach to 
strategic planning was insufficient. 

In his Power and Diplomacy, written 
in November 1957, Acheson left no doubt 
where he stood on this point: 

To know less or be less prepared than 
our opponents could bring disaster. But 
this does not answer the question of 
where our interest lies, nor can this be 
decided from what is sometimes called 
a “purely military point of view”. This 
phrase is not synonymous with the best 
military opinion. It usually means a 
point of view which assumes the willing- 
ness and ability of a population to fight, 
and be prepared to fight, without con- 
cern for any consequences except those 
which it is hoped to inflict upon the 
enemy. It describes a method of at- 
tempting to exclude political and psy- 
chological factors from a calculation. In 
choice of strategy and weapons, no 
method is more erroneous or disastrous, 
since the excluded factors have a pro- 
found effect upon the political cohesion 
of a coalition. 

If this line of reasoning had been 
followed by Acheson’s successors, the al- 
liance of which the U.S. had been the 
leader from the outset would not have 
been subjected to such severe strains and 
such increasing militarization of its pol- 
icies. Instead, leadership passed to the 
Dulles brothers, who ran the State De- 
partment and the CIA under Eisenhower. 
The fracturing of the Communist mono- 
lithic structure had already begun with 
Tito’s break from Moscow, but it was not 
until the Seventies, after its costly defeat 
in Vietnam, that the U.S. learnt that it 
could not, as Leonard Mosley puts it, 
“singlehandedly roll back the Soviet ar- 
mies in Eastern Europe, restore Chiang 
Kai-shek to mainland China or keep Ho 
Chi Minh out of South Vietnam”. 

Unilateralism, based upon divergent in- 
terpretations of the strategy of our ad- 
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Gellner put it in a Globe and Mail artic: 
last June: 


versaries, naturally put increasing strai 
on the political cohesion of the allianc 
Pearson writes in his memoirs: “The d 
ficulty of co-ordinating policy throu; 
NATO in defence matters, when decisio 
making power rested in the hands of o1 
member, was most clearly shown 
nuclear matters.” In a talk with Jol 
Foster Dulles in Paris in December 195 
Pearson urged two things: “First, by co 
tinuous consultation keep our policies 
alignment, especially if the political situ 
tion should deteriorate and, secondl 
agree, if possible, on ‘alert’ procedur 
so that the military would know what he 
to be done in an emergency.” 


Pearson perception 

It is interesting that Pearson had alreac 
perceived the vital change wrought 
Canadian security problems by the adver 
of nuclear weapons and the increasing 
efficient methods of delivery by rocket 
missiles, submarines and bombers. i 
writes in his memoirs: | 


As I saw it, with the threat of nucle 
bombs (and later missiles), defence | 
the North American Arctic became | 
much a part of the Alliance’s respo: 
sibility as the defence of Europe. TI 
Treaty was, after all, more than Eur) 
pean and I believed that the Nor, 
American sector should be consider¢, 
an integral part of the North Atlant: 
defence structure. Any continental cor! 
mand should be an alliance respo! 
sibility. It seemed to me, for examp. 
that Norwegian contingents shou; 
operate in our Arctic just as Canadiz 
forces occasionally took part in exercis' 
in Norway. Canada’s contribution 
Arctic defence, therefore, should be a 
cepted on the same basis as her co. 
tribution to overseas defence. 

This was not to be. Instead, as Jol} 


At the end of the fifties . . . Cana 
accepted the strike role for the air cor 
ponent of its NATO forces in centi, 
Europe. ‘Strike’ in NATO _ parlan: 
means attack with nuclear weapor!| 
The idea then propounded at SACEU) 
headquarters was that a limited war «| 
the continent could be fought with bo | 
conventional and tactical nuclear we 
pons and, even more preposterous, th} 
the latter could be carried by stri_ 
aircraft parked unprotected in time | 
peace on huge airfields the location 

which were well known to the potenti 
enemy. Fortunately, this mission w 

abandoned in 1972, but not before + 

unconscionable amount of time and ¢) 


and at least $2 billion were wasted 

preparing for it. Yet, independent 

ysis in 1959 would have shown — as 

it did to some unofficial analysts who 

were not listened to — that this mission 

made as little sense then as it did 13 
_ years later. 

Attention remained focused exclusi- 
ely on Canada’s role in the defence of 
Jentral Europe, with somewhat indecisive 
xperiments at shifting our attention 
‘orthwards to support the defence of the 
YATO northern flank in Norway. Mean- 
hile, in the Arctic, a variety of defence 
asks still awaits our attention. John 
tellner points out the need for ‘Arctic 
urveillance . . . [and] the asserting of 
overeignty in territorial waters and of 
ontrol over the economic zone that ex- 
ends 200 miles out to sea”. Nonetheless, 
ur NATO role remains focused on the 
entral front in Europe and on keeping 
pen the transatlantic lanes along which 
‘oop reinforcements and supplies from 
anada would supposedly be transported. 

Pearson was the first NATO foreign 
inister to visit the Soviet Union after 
ae death of Stalin. In his discussions 
ith Khrushchov, at which I was present, 
i. perception of the consequences of 


uclear weapons for Canada’s security 
jas confirmed. Khrushchov agreed with 
earson that “no one wanted war in the 
uclear age” but stressed that, in the 
vent of world war, ‘“‘the results would be 
ifinitely worse than the last” and that 
this time Canada would not be geogra- 
"ically secure”. 

_ If these words are to be taken se- 
jously, as I believe they should be, then 
“ATO should stop developing nuclear- 
‘eapon systems mainly on the basis of 
jurely military considerations in disregard 
( the intolerably high risks of nuclear 
ecalation. Considering the profound con- 
sequences of lowering the threshold be- 
teen nuclear and conventional weapons, 
His to be hoped that Prime Minister 
“-udeau’s opposition to the neutron bomb 
\ll prevail against the military strategists, 
\io are reported as favouring this ‘‘valu- 
éle addition to the Western European 
senal”. He stated that nuclear weapons 
sould be retained as a deterrent — for 
Srategic purposes only. 


‘ez 

fom a political standpoint, the disastrous 
eects of unilateral action by the NATO 
aies on the cohesion of the alliance was 
€posed by the Suez crisis. Pearson writes: 
“ty 1956, in fact, I was losing hope that 
MTO would evolve beyond an alliance 
fr defence; and even there I was begin- 
| 


ning to have doubts about its future.” 
These doubts were triggered by the disar- 
ray among the principal allies after each 
took different positions on Nasser’s deci- 
sion to nationalize the Canal. Before the 
British and the French decided to join 
Israel in military action against Egypt, 
Pearson had tried to impress upon the 
British the desirability of having the whole 
Suez question considered in the NATO 
Council. After all, the strategic impor- 
tance of Suez to NATO’s southern flank 
had always been self-evident. Nasser, 
moreover, had appealed openly to the 
Soviet Union for help for the Aswan 
project after being turned down by the 
Western allies. 

According to Pearson, London re- 
fused on the grounds that India had a key 
role in the dispute and was known to 
oppose military pacts. Canada was not 
privy to Anglo-French military plans and 
the ultimate employment of force without 
consultation strained the alliance; the 
United States publicly dissociated itself 
from Britain and France at the United 
Nations. The allies were only extricated 
from their embarrassment by Pearson’s 
diplomatic skill. His initiative to establish 
a United Nations peacekeeping force per- 
mitted the peaceful withdrawal of the 
Anglo-French forces. 

The United States Government had, 
in the meantime, begun “to think of 
Egypt as a threat to the Dulles policy of 
containment of Soviet Russia, rather than 
as a people struggling to be free of British 
imperialism’, while Nasser was irritated 
by Dulles’s “passion for surrounding the 
Communist bloc with a ring of mini- 
NATOs”. Matters came to a head over the 
Aswan High Dam, the core of Nasser’s 
great design for accelerating the economic 
development of his country. The with- 
drawal of British and American support 
for the project displayed a remarkable 
short-sightedness in evaluating the rela- 
tive powers of rampant nationalism and 
dormant Communism in the Middle East. 

The strains on NATO imposed by the 
Suez crisis led, in March 1956, to an 
appeal to Pearson to join a Committee of 
Three, composed of himself, Lange of 
Norway and Martino of Italy. The Com- 
mittee’s terms of reference were to “advise 
the Council on the ways and means to 
improve and extend NATO co-operation 
into non-military fields and to develop 
greater unity within the Atlantic Com- 
munity.” The committee was dubbed “‘the 
Three Wise Men”. Since I was a member 
of his staff, Pearson referred to me as 
“the little wise guy”. 

The committee drafted a question- 


Withdrawal 
of support 
from Aswan 
High Dam 
shortsighted 


Draft report 

of committee 
largely the work 
of Canadian 
delegation 


naire and invited member governments 
and their representatives to discuss their 
replies individually. Representative ques- 
tions were: ‘“What do we really mean by 
‘political consultation’? What is [sic] the 
extent and purpose; should it be carried 
on through the permanent members of the 
Council or through Ministers? Is it merely 
an exchange of information, or to co- 
ordinate foreign policies and seek agree- 
ment on a common policy? Should con- 
sultation extend to problems outside the 
NATO area? How can European integra- 
tion be brought about so that it will 
strengthen rather than weaken the Atlan- 
tic ties?” 

Dulles pledged full support and co- 
operation, naming Senator Walter George, 
a much-respected octogenarian, as the 
American contact with the committee. 
Pearson records, however, that it was 
easier to ask the questions than to secure 
convincing answers from the allies, espe- 
cially Dulles: “He assured me that, in 
respect of consultation, the United States 
‘would be willing to go as far as any coun- 
try with comparable responsibilities’ . 
even further’. The responsibilities of the 
U.S., the leader of the alliance, were 
clearly not comparable to those of the 
lesser NATO partners. This Delphic reply 
hardly advanced matters. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the committee’s original draft report was 
largely the work of the Canadian delega- 
tion, especially of Pearson himself. Still 
in pursuit of the Holy Grail of Article 2, 
we were left much to our own devices to 
draw up the ground-rules for trying to 
ensure the better cohesion of the coalition 
through regular consultation on political 
and economic policy. 

In addition to suggesting ground- 
rules for political consultation, especially 
in advance of policy commitments affect- 
ing other members of the alliance, the 
Council adopted certain proposals of a pro- 
cedural character. The Secretary-General 
of NATO was to become the permanent 
chairman of the Council and to assume 
responsibility for the organization of its 
agenda. Political counsellors of the perma- 
nent mission were to meet weekly, before 
Council meetings, to prepare the ground 
for consultation. 

On the question of economic consulta- 
tion, we ran into strong opposition from 
the European members. They were against 
duplication of existing machinery or any 
weakening of the conception of the Euro- 
pean Community that was now gaining 
acceptance. 

Thus Canada became what Trudeau 
has referred to as the “bed-mate” of the 
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United States “elephant”, to share fi 
better or for worse the pressures of co 
tinentalism. As far as our European pan 
ners were concerned, they were official 
committed under the Treaty of Rome 
the pursuit of unity. We have had to u 
our military contribution to NATO as 
bargaining chip to retain some kind of co. 
sultative status in relation to the OEE, 
[ 


Historic fact . 
The growing militarization of NATO is 
historic fact. Escott Reid, in an essay | 
honour of Pearson, cites “Chip” Bohle, 
one of the greatest American diplomats | 
the postwar era, in support of this trut, 
Bohlen traced NATO’s militarizatiy 
through several developments: the Kore) 
War, the rearmament of Western Gt- 
many, the inclusion of Greece, Turkey a 
Western Germany in the alliance, and t 
creation of an integrated NATO milita) 
structure under an American Suprer 
Commander. Reid concludes that the 3. 
sult was ‘“‘the metamorphosis of the Nor} 
Atlantic Alliance into the North Atlan ! 
Treaty Organization. . . . With these ¢ 
velopments, the chances of the Nori 
Atlantic Alliance providing a_ startir- 
point for economic and political unific 
tion of the North Atlantic commun) 
became remote.” 
Indeed it did. Unfortunately, NA” 
also became afflicted with a form of “‘tv’ 
nel vision” in its strategic planning. Thee 
was first of all the focus on the rearn 
ment of West Germany and its inc+ 
sion in the alliance. Perhaps the assoc! 
tion of NATO with the reconciliatia 
between those old enemies, France a’ 
Germany, was justified. The rearmame| 
of West Germany, however, also provid: 
the fulcrum by means of which milité| 
leverage could be exerted against Sov 
power in Europe, using the countervailip 
military power of the United States. 
There was no doubt about the re 
tion of the Soviet leaders to this histo 
development. During his Soviet visit | 
October 1955, Pearson asked Khrushel ¥ 
to clarify the Soviet attitude to the G. 
man problem. “His reply,” Pearson writ! 
“could not have been more categoric. 
‘so long as the Paris agreements exist a. 
Germany remains in NATO we shall | 
everything possible to prevent the reu: 
fication of Germany.’” My personal | 
collection of this conversation is t]) 
Khrushchoy spent more time on NA’) 
and the consequences of its admiss’‘ 
of West Germany than on any ot! 
question. He insisted that the combi: 
tion of the industrial-technological pov! 
of the United States and the militi! 


ditions and prowess of the Germans 
astituted an unacceptable threat to the 
urity of the Soviet Union. 

_ It was no surprise that, until Chan- 


tik, NATO faced a constant pressure on 
Berlin in particular and West Germany 
in general. The Soviet Union proceeded to 
consolidate its military hold over the 
buffer area at the expense of the liberty 
of the peoples of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and East Germany. A stale- 
‘mate to this reciprocating ‘“‘push-comes-to- 
shove” strategy in Europe was recognized 
in the accords at Helsinki, at least as far 
as the territorial status quo dividing 
Europe was concerned. There was, how- 
ever, no accompanying Soviet recognition 
of the human rights and liberties of its 
subject peoples at home or in the Soviet- 
occupied countries. Soviet leaders claim 
that the siege mentality cultivated mutu- 
ally by NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
justifies their position. 
The leading powers of NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact now represent two overlap- 
ping global military powers pursuing con- 
flicting global policies in a dynamic setting 
of Third World instability. It follows that 
‘this overlapping of imperial power cannot 
‘é resolved within the limits of a regional 
nilitary alliance like NATO. 
Moreover, now that the Dulles model 
F a monolithic “world Communist threat’’ 
has been shattered by the open breach 
vith China and with most of the Com- 
‘nunist parties of Europe, political and 
“economic aspects of alliance strategy can 
| de ignored even less than before. As far as 
the U.S. is concerned, a new multipolar 
‘ompetition has been added to the old 
polar confrontation across the Iron 
Surtain in Europe. In the last few years, 
-levelopments among Third World coun- 
ties and the stupendous rise in oil prices 
sngineered by the OPEC governments 
‘iave emphasized the link between eco- 
1omic co-operation and security as never 
a. The link between the prosperity of 
he Western world and the stability of the 
“hird World, which Pearson recognized in 
‘955, is now more evident than ever. 

According to a recent article in the 
New York Times: 

_ [United States] exports to developing 
| countries are more important than 
| United States exports to the EEC, 


Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union and 
China combined. Over 20% of United 
States direct investment goes to the 
Third World; the rate of return is 
Eamebis that of investnients in the de- 

, veloped countries. . . . Debt, food, add 
i to them the ee anctie prices and os 


—— 


barriers, not to mention a host of polit- 
ical questions ranging from the law of 
the sea to Cuban troops in Africa, and 
it is all too obvious that, in good times 
and bad, the interests of the Third 
World and the West are bound with 
hoops of steel. 

Are these “hoops of steel” taken suf- 
ficiently into account in planning Canada’s 
position in NATO? Gellner rightly states: 
“Membership in a defence alliance such as 
NATO implies co-operation, and this in 
turn calls for adjustment to a common 
strategic concept. It does not mean that 
a member is absolved from doing his own 
strategic thinking and whenever this is 
necessary, his own defence planning.” 

Gone are the day of the Fifties 
and early Sixties, when General Charles 
Foulkes, as Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff, 
relied on “Brad” and “Rad” (General 
Omar Bradley and Admiral Radford) of 
the Pentagon to pass on through the “‘old- 
boy network” of strict confidentiality sug- 
gestions about what Canada should do in 
its defence planning. In 1955, Pearson and 
Prime Minister St Laurent requested of 
the then Minister of National Defence, 
Ralph Campney, that there should be 
joint planning with External Affairs in 
order to work out the implications of the 
complexities of the nuclear-missile age. 
These appeals were studiously ignored by 
General Foulkes on the grounds that it 
might cut off U.S. intelligence if “egg- 
heads” from External Affairs were allowed 
to share confidential advice received from 
the Pentagon. 


No excuse 
Now that Canada, in matters of defence 
relations, ranks below West Germany, 
Japan, Saudi Arabia and Iran so far as 
the U.S. is concerned, there is no excuse 
for any refusal to be weaned away from 
dependence on the Pentagon. Moreover, 
we now risk having our decisions influ- 
enced unduly by our European allies. For 
them, the bipolar confrontation remains of 
primary concern. They do not wish to 
have the traditional Canadian participa- 
tion in the “Watch on the Rhine”’ suffer 
any weakening that might prejudice the 
American guarantee of European security. 
In the post-Korean period of the re- 
equipment of the Canadian armed forces, 
dependence on Pentagon influence caused 
us to make some costly mistakes. The 
greatest of these was accepting a strike 
role for the air component of our NATO 
forces in Central Europe — albeit without 
the nuclear ammunition to enable us to do 
more than go through the motions of prac- 
tising for such a role. We also purchased 
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other weapons equally unsuitable for use 
without the necessary nuclear ammuni- 
tion, such as the Honest John and 
Bomarc, and without the required sanc- 
tion of the Government on the acquisition 
of nuclear weapons. 

We are now engaged in the most 
extensive re-equipment process since these 
mistaken efforts of the Fifties and Sixties. 
Are we about to repeat this kind of error 
by failing to clarify the role of our forces 
first and then deciding precisely what 
equipment most suits the role? Gellner, 
who once served in the Department of Na- 
tional Defence and is thus familiar with 
its kind of planning procedures, expressed 
his fears as follows: 

There is a distinct danger now that 
Canada should be caught again just as 
it was almost 20 years ago, only this 
time an error would be even more ex- 
pensive. For a change, what is involved 
is Canada’s maritime contribution to 
NATO. At present, Canada’s equip- 
ment-procurement policy is predicated 
on a stated NATO requirement for 
keeping open in time of war the trans- 
atlantic lanes along which troop rein- 
forcements and supplies would sup- 
posedly move in huge quantities, just as 
in World War II. 

Preparing for the previous war is one 
of the characteristics of planning from a 
purely military standpoint. Convoys of the 
Second World War type are not probable 
in the nuclear war of the future. That is 
why the Americans are building up reserve 
stocks of other kinds of military hardware 
in Europe. Why should Canadians not be 
doing the same thing, rather than opting 
for expensive anti-submarine naval vessels 
and aircraft for convoy and anti-submarine 
warfare missions? As for purchases of 
tanks, aircraft and other conventional 
hardware, which have to be updated from 
time to time, one wonders whether we are 
making the most of this opportunity to 
achieve the much needed standardization 
of equipment in NATO. If Canada were 
to accept a standard of equipment in which 
some of its European allies were specializ- 
ing, such as tanks, why should these allies 
not reciprocate by accepting Canadian 
standards for equipment in which Canada 
specializes, such as STOL (short-takeoff- 
and-landing) aircraft or hardware best 
suited to northern climates? 

Harriet Critchley’s recent article in 
International Perspectives suggests ways 
in which the Canadian maritime forces’ 
role in Atlantic defence under NATO 
might be integrated with the relevant 
commitments under various aspects of 
Canada’s foreign and defence policy. As 
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a regional maritime power, Canada h 
special interest in the assertion of dome 
tic jurisdiction and enforcement rights 
a coastal state as well as a maritime trad 
ing partner and an ocean alliance partne 
in NATO. All these needs could be relate: 
to Canada’s responsibilities in its NAT 
maritime role. Certainly, the U.S., Britax 
and France have failed to set Canada 
good example in putting NATO require 
ments first. 

I recognize that maintaining a ba) 
ance among these various consideration 
becomes more rather than less difficul 
with the growing complexities of the inter 
dependent world society created by th 
industrial age. Obviously, the proper func 
tioning of this world society requires th: 
kind of strengthened global institution 
the United Nations was intended to de 
velop. In the absence of such a worl 
order guaranteeing the prevention of wa 
regional coalitions like NATO are neces 
sary. But even in existing circumstance 
NATO must be based on a certain mir 
imum of consensus. There must be agree 
ment not only about its military strateg 
but also about its policy objectives, i) 
order to retain cohesion among its men 
bers and to continue to command th 
support of public opinion that bears a 
increasing financial burden as well é 
military risk. ) 

At the making of NATO, its Cane 
dian founders recognized that Wester 
democracies were vulnerable to more tha, 
military power — to economic crises, 1) 
political division, to cultural dissent. The: 
tried, therefore, to provide, in Article 
and through normal diplomacy, a proces: 
for consultation including periodic parlic 
mentary conferences and public debate 
Again and again, the Western democracic 
have shown creative flexibility in ove 
coming their weaknesses at critical mi 
ments on the road to their main goal an 
in maintaining their security without pri 
judice to their humanist goals. 

Communist ideology, on the oth 
hand, has turned out to be a form « 
idolatry of the national state, expresse 
through military and political powe 
Communism as practised in the Sovir 
Union has also proved incompatible wil 
the creation of a world order demandir 
a certain concession of national sove 
eignty in the common interest of surviv 
and prosperity. It has undoubtedly bee) 
effective as an engine of national moder: 
ization and national power, however, ar 
as such has increasingly yielded to t) 
temptation of militarization coupled wi’ 
imperialism. The arguments now ragil 
among Communists of different persu 


only serve to point up the paradox- 
nature of the Communist balance- 
t. 


Western mistakes 
e Western powers have already made 
eated mistakes in dealing with the 
nging Communist threat and have paid 
the penalty — by yielding Eastern Europe 
Soviet military occupation at the end 
of the Second World War, by allowing 
ithemselves to become divided in dealing 
with the explosive developments in the 
iddle East, and by becoming divided 
again over how to deal with China and 
Southeast Asia, especially over the tragic 
intervention of the U.S. in Vietnam. 
With this experience of the dangers 
of separating the political-economic di- 
ensions of security from the military 
imensions, there should no longer be any 
uestion that more NATO consultation is 
aeeded on such matters as the headlong 
rush of the arms race. Militarization is no 
Jefence against itself. Ultimately, it risks 
the use of the increasingly destructive 
nechanisms that are being accumulated 
bnd stockpiled ready for a_ nuclear 
Armageddon. 
| It is not reassuring in this connection 
F read the view of nuclear war of the U.S. 
residential Security Adviser, as recorded 
vy Elizabeth Drew in the New Yorker: 
_I asked Brzezinski then about some- 
_ thing I’d read that he had said in an 
_ interview. He had said that the proposi- 
| tion that a nuclear war would mean the 
» end of humanity was ‘baloney’. He re- 
_ plied: ‘It’s inaccurate thinking to say 
that the use of nuclear weapons would 
be the end of the human race. That’s an 
' egocentric thought. Of course it’s hor- 
' rendous to contemplate, but in strictly 
_ Statistical terms, if the United States 
: used all of its arsenal on the Soviet 
| Union and the Soviet Union used all of 
its against the United States, it would 
not be the end of humanity. That’s 
egocentric. There are other people on 
_ the earth.’ 
_ There are indeed! But it so happens 
aat Canadians, as Khrushchov reminded 
‘earson, would not escape the effects of 
uclear war in our own homeland, because 
nfortunately we are situated between the 
uclear giants. This fact makes rational 
tought vital to any Canadian military 
ecision. No one else is going to do our 
iinking for us and we shall have no one 
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else to thank if we are directly involved in 
the irrational consequences of purely mil- 
itary thinking. 

It is thus essential that the best 
brains we can assemble systematically re- 
view political as well as military trends. 
This spring, in Toronto, the Canadian 
Pugwash Group organized such a review 
under the leadership of Professor John 
Polanyi. The consensus was that we could 
avoid war only if we could observe “a deep 
restraint in reliance on nuclear weaponry 
of any sort”. As nuclear weapons become 
more intimately woven into military plans 
and developments in NATO, the chances 
increase that they will actually be used at 
a moment of great international crisis. 

In a letter to The Globe and Mail last 
March 28, I suggested the need for joint 
defence and foreign-policy planning. I also 
proposed that these plans should be re- 
viewed by an Advisory Board on Canadian 
Defence Policy, which would make an 
annual report to Parliament. This is not 
a new idea. I put it forward in an essay 
entitled “Canadian Aims and Perspectives 
in the Negotiation of International Agree- 
ments on Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment” at the time of my retirement from 
the foreign service. I wrote that piece as 
I write this article, trying to reconcile my 
Jekyll-and-Hyde experience of having en- 
gaged in military planning at NATO and 
in peacemaking and peacekeeping at the 
United Nations. 

Quoting Disraeli that “ignorance 
never settles any question”, I pleaded — 
and still plead — that Canadians should 
have a right to know more about the 
rationale of their defence policy, commit- 
ments and equipment proposals, since 
they bear the consequences of serious 
error or miscalculation. This knowledge is 
especially important at a time when 
weapons of mass destruction have become 
part of the standard weaponry of the 
alliance to which Canada belongs, as well 
as part of the armoury of its totalitarian 
adversary. Efforts by the United States 
and the Soviet Union to control and pre- 
serve their tremendously destructive power 
by a mixture of diplomacy and arms con- 
trol are matched by their determination 
to extend their spheres of influence further 
and further. I suggest that Canadians, in 
these circumstances, should have more 
influence in determining defence policy, 
matching concerns for security with con- 
cerns for survival. 
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Of things military 


Can the world bring itself 
to say farewell to arms? 


A footnote to the special session 


By Marcel Merle 


At the beginning of last July, the curtain 
fell on the special session of the United 
Nations General Assembly devoted to dis- 
armament. Those who had attended had 
heard some fine speeches, noted some in- 
teresting proposals, developed a “‘consen- 
sus” that had immediately been repudiated 
by certain countries, adopted resolutions 
that were not binding and, above all, 
altered the composition and working rules 
of the agencies responsible for continuing 
to study the problem of disarmament. Then 
every representative returned to his arsen- 
als, to his balance of external claims and 
liabilities, to the safety of his borders or 
his supplies, as though the scene that had 
been enacted for some weeks in New York 
had been only an intermission. 

Optimists will no doubt claim that a 
process has been started. Pessimists will 
see all the commotion as, at best, merely 
one of the ways an endangered society 
tries to exorcise the evil that threatens 
or, at worst, merely the homage of vice to 
virtue. Realists will simply observe that 
the community of nations, assembled in 
the largest of the international organiza- 
tions, is not yet ready to say farewell 
to arms. 

But it is not enough to bemoan the 
blindness of a world embarked on a suicide 
course. We must know why — above all 
where arms are concerned — the common 
interest does not succeed in prevailing over 
what each nation considers to be its in- 
dividual interest. If the problem of disarm- 
ament seems to be a vicious circle, it is 
because the human spirit, confronted with 
the realities of society, finds itself unable, 
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on the one hand, to discover the means t: 
attain the desired end and, on the other 
to distinguish between cause and effect. — 

Is disarmament necessary? Is it neces! 
sary to put an end to the accumulation 0 
weapons and use the money thus saved t 
improve the lot of humanity? 

When the problem is posed in thes 
terms, there is obviously only one answe 
for any reasonable person. Moreover, th 
stark figures are more eloquent than an 
speech on the subject. A report to th 
Assembly of the Western European Unio 
on June 20, 1978, put it bluntly: | 

World military expenditure for 1978 1 
estimated at $400 billion, the share ; 
the NATO and Warsaw Pact countrie 
making up 70 per cent of this and thal 
of the Third World, including China, 1 
per cent. The largest increase in 3 
penditure over the last ten years was i 
the Third World countries, excludin) 
China; their share of total world ey) 
penditure rose from 6 per cent to 14 pel 
cent. On the other hand, according t 
the estimates, the expenditure of the tw: 
military blocs has remained roughl 
constant in real value, but as a propo! 
tion of world expenditure it has de 
creased from 80 per cent to 70 per cen’ 
In 1976, total world military expenditw f 
was eecinared at $325 billion — the sar ~ 
as world expenditure on health and mo1' 
than expenditure on education. In al 
solute value and at constant price 
world military expenditure has increase 
by 13 per cent over the last ten yeal 
and 77 per cent over the last 20 year 

If we add to this picture the fact the fs 
annual expenditure on arms is 14 time | 
as great as expenditure on aid to develoy. 
ing countries and approximately thre 
times as great as the debt contracted i) 
the latter with industrialized county 
one thing becomes clear: the productic | 
of means of destruction must be prohibite, | 
immediately and the funds released use 
for humanitarian activities such as tl 
development of the emerging countrie : 
the improvement of health and educatic! 


the reduction of social inequalities. 
are the delegations with the audacity 
gublicly to reject these aims, the only 
ll-known exception being that of China, 
ose representative stated coldly that we 
hould not place our hopes for world peace 
disarmament. 

But, though it is easy to agree on the 
seasons for disarmament, difficulties arise 
she moment one looks for ways and means 
yf achieving this aim. To know how is 
nuch more important and difficult than 
(0 know why. Yet this problem would be 
-elatively easy to solve if somewhere in the 
world there were an authority with the 
egal right and the physical ability to 
lisarm — others. Since there is no such 
uthority, disarmament can be brought 
bout only through an agreement based on 
he free consent of the parties concerned, 
hich means, in effect, that some must be 
illing voluntarily to renounce the ad- 
vantages they already have, and the others 
hose they hope to attain. There is a whole 
veries of obstacles to such agreement, in 
vyhich politics and technology are closely 
ntertwined. 


Yo equal footing 
n the first place, the parties are not, at 
he outset, on an equal footing with re- 
pect to strength. As a result, there is no 
eneral or uniform solution that can ade- 
uately solve the problem of disarmament. 
f the status quo were maintained (and 
is would in itself be an improvement 
ver the continuous increase in expenditure 
d the growing powers of destruction), 
1equalities considered by many observers 
» be sources of tension and reasons for 
ee would be consolidated. A propor- 
onal reduction of forces or funds would 
ave the same drawback, and it would also 
acounter the problem of the differences 
1 actual situations: arms reduction can- 
ot be achieved in the same way in the 
uclear-weapons states and the countries 
iat base their defence on conventional 
‘ms alone. Finally, the present balance 


. forces differs considerably from one 
»gion to another, so that the same mea- 
ire would have opposite results depending 
1 where it was introduced; in Latin 

erica or Africa, the abolition of nuclear 
«ms could have a stabilizing effect, be- 
wuse it would be a means of limiting in- 
‘rvention by the great powers, while the 


dolition of nuclear arms in Europe would 
imediately alter the balance in favour 
‘ the one of the two camps with an 
‘erwhelming superiority in conventional 
rces, 

Since it is impossible to proceed in a 


neral and uniform way, negotiation must 


take the more effective but less spectacular 
route of sectional or regional compromise, 
at the risk of disappointing the public, 
which often confuses compromise with sur- 
render of principles and caution with fail- 
ure to act. Even at this more modest level, 
difficulties remain. The nuclear powers 
obviously hope to retain their advantage — 
which is, however, challenged by others. 
But, among the nuclear powers, the smaller 
ones like France and China are opposed to 
the super-powers on the matter of ex- 
perimentation with new devices, for they 
fear that a total test ban would confirm 
once and for all the superiority now en- 
joyed by the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

The commitments these two nations 
have made to one another with respect to 
the limitation of certain types of weapon 
have had the effect of encouraging research 
on and development of new arms (such as 
the neutron bomb). Each time one diffi- 
culty is solved, another appears. 

Assuming that these difficult problems 
of balance could be solved — in other words, 
that a rate of limitation or reduction, if 
not destruction, of arms might be found 
for each sector or region —, there would 
still be a number of sensitive problems to 
work out, notably control and the transfer 
of funds. 

No country will agree to disarm un- 
less it is assured that its rivals will abide 
by their commitments. Fortunately, tech- 
nology comes to the rescue of politics in 
this area. The use of observation satellites 
makes it possible to circumvent, at least 
in part, the obstacles connected with the 
entry of control missions into foreign ter- 
ritory. But the solution is not perfect, since 
at present these satellites are in the pos- 
session and under the control of the two 
super-powers. Thus it is clear why the 
President of France proposed the formation 
of a control-satellite agency. But where, if 
not in the two great powers, would this 
agency find the technicians, equipment 
and capital necessary to create a satellite- 
control network? The question is all the 
more important because such an agency, if 
it ever came to be established, would 
potentially be an international authority 
capable of supervising the military activ- 
ities of individual nations. Here, too, the 
decisive question of means has been evaded 
by the proposal of an intermediate end. 


Development funds? 

The same is even truer with respect to the 
allocation to development of the funds 
freed should military expenditure be re- 
duced. This very generous idea was brought 
up many times at the United Nations 
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special session, and President Giscard 
d’Estaing even suggested the creation of a 
special disarmament fund. However, eco- 
nomic experts do not have many illusions 
on this point. A moment of thought reveals 
the difficulties inherent in such an under- 
taking; assuming that military expenditure 
were, in fact, reduced, why would the 
funds made available automatically be 
earmarked for development? Rather, pres- 
sure from taxpayers and public opinion in 
general in each country would lead to the 
use of the funds thus saved to improve 
national standards of living — to fight un- 
employment, increase health and education 
budgets and so on — unless the desire for 
more consumer goods meant that they 
were simply diverted to production and 
marketing channels. On a national scale, 
only a government capable of withstanding 
the temptation to seek voter popularity 
could succeed, especially in a period of 
recession, in allocating to the development 
of other countries funds that might be 
used to improve the domestic situation. It 
is even less likely that transfer operations 
presided over by a new international 
agency would be successful. Furthermore, 
a sort of negative tax on the savings 
achieved through disarmament would tend 
to discourage any efforts in that direction. 
Once again, the idea is appealing, but it is 
still concerned with ends and does not 
provide the means of altering behaviour. 

Thus, the fact that the special session 
was disappointing should be no cause for 
surprise. Apart from a few resolutions that 
cynics might characterize as pious wishes, 
the implication being that they will have 
no effect, the only concrete result lies in 
the creation of a committee on disarma- 
ment to replace the Geneva Conference, 
which will make it possible to satisfy both 
the Third World countries, hostile to the 
co-chairmanship of the two super-powers, 
and France, which will now be able to take 
its place at the negotiating table once 
again without losing face. 

When basic progress is impossible, 
people often take refuge in procedural 
questions, giving a new agency the respon- 
sibility for studying the problems they 
have been unable or unwilling to resolve. 
But, if this is what happened here, is it not 
because the international community is 
still mistaking effects for causes? 


Cause and effect 


That the accumulation of arms is wasteful 
and a source of insecurity all honest men 
are willing to agree. As early as the first 
peace conference at The Hague in 1899, 
the delegates stated in the final document 
that limiting the current burden of military 
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expenditure in the world was most 
sirable in the interests of the physical 
moral well-being of humanity. Although 
the size of the problem has changed since 
the beginning of the century, its nature 
has not. | 

But is the struggle for disarmamen: 
really significant as long as the roots of the 
problem are not touched? What would one 
say about the services of a doctor whe 
fought a dangerous infection merely by 
treating the symptoms — by temporarily 
bringing down the fever, for example - 
without attempting to treat the cause 0, 
the illness? 

Yet that is the procedure followed by 
our modern sorcerers’ apprentices in the 
guise of politicians or political experts 
Certainly the accumulation of arms is ir 
itself dangerous, since it is a continua 
temptation to irresponsible adventurers 
But the danger is not in proportion to the 
quantity of weapons accumulated. Every, 
one knows that there are already enougl 
to destroy, several times over, every humar) 
life on the planet. That is the sympton 
rather than the cause of the basic problem: 
for there is every likelihood that the arm) 
race will continue and that a more F | 
more dangerous balance will be sought si 
long as the causes of international disorde 
have not been eradicated. Minor violenc 
continues to break out in the world ever 
day, using minor weapons but nevertheles 
with deadly results, wherever there ar 
unsettled conflicts. 
The real struggle, then, for disarma. 

} 
} 
ae 


ment is the fight to eradicate the cause 
of the arms race and the arms trade 
Obviously, the two things are related, bu 
they cannot necessarily be remedied 
the same way. | 
The arms race is born of fear. It i 
because governments distrust the inten 
tions of their neighbours, and even mor 
those of their rivals, that they attemp) 
to guarantee security through militar, 
strength. Stocks of arms would rapidl | 
disappear if confidence could be re- estak, 
lished or (more properly) established be, 
tween nations. Unfortunately, trust cannc, 
be legislated, and it is utopian to sugges, 
that it can be produced to order. Rathe: ‘ 
an attempt should be made to create a, 
atmosphere in which confidence might b | 
reborn. This is a huge and unending tas! ! 
It involves not only taking stock of exist 
ing conflicts but also detecting those tha 
are smouldering beneath the surface; abov. 
all, it involves putting an end to suc, 
conflicts by destroying their roots. Cor, 
flicts arise because of injustice, dominatior 
violation of individual or collective right: * 
inequality among men or social and né 
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yal groups. Taking away men’s arms 
ithout removing from their heads and 
neir hearts the causes of violence is as 
sting in its effects as catching a shadow 
r writing on water. 

There is nothing, of course, to prevent 
ls from envisaging ways of reducing mil- 
expenditure that might at least have 
e symbolic value of goodwill gestures and 
ontribute towards the creation of a cli- 
ate of trust, without which the whole 
aterprise is doomed to failure. But, once 
fgain, the real danger lies less in the 
scumulation of arms than in the reasons 
at lead men to manufacture and then 
se them. 


ms trade 

he arms trade raises yet other problems. 
accelerates the arms race on its own; to 
1e extent that it contributes to the spread 
‘ weapons, it is an additional unsettling 
ctor. In this respect, it is even more dan- 
srous than the arms race involving the 
iper-powers, since it increases the number 
those with access to military force in 
eas where power is so fragile and un- 
able that there is no guarantee that arms 
Il not be used. When this problem is 
jised, the Chinese reply that it is indis- 
msable for the Third World to arm itself 
order to be able to combat the supremacy 
(the great powers; if this is the case, 
bwever, it is difficult to understand why 
lose same great powers are the main 

urveyors of arms. 
The arms trade does have its own 
: ic, which is more closely related to profit 
fan to fear. The sale of arms appears in 
fe first place to be a commercial neces- 
Y; to write off the cost of the investment 
ade in manufacturing arms for national 
‘fence. The buyers thus partially help to 
tance the arming of the industrialized 
untries. In the second place, the arms 
ade has become a valuable source of 
nds at a time when the nouveaux riches 
-efer to buy tanks or supersonic airplanes 
ther than jewellery or perfume. Even 
ough it is clear that the arms race is 
icidal for the industrialized countries, 
-lusion between petroleum suppliers and 
ims manufacturers has become a basic 
‘ment in the security of the former and 
2 trade balance of the latter. In this 
spect, there is no point in denouncing a 
ndestine international gun-running con- 
. racy. Governments themselves openly 
sanize this trade with the complicity of 
mpanies in search of profits — and in 
me cases of trade unions interested in 
Lintaining jobs and wages. Finally, the 
ns trade is an important source of polit- 
1 influence. It creates in the buyer a 
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long-lasting dependence on_ technology, 
parts and instructors from the supplying 
country. 

The arms trade thus justifies itself, 
quite apart from any immediate concern 
for security. It has become assimilated 
with other industrial, commercial and 
monetary activities to the extent that, if 
it were suddenly stopped, it would have a 
devastating effect on the economic and 
social stability of the countries that de- 
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pend on it. Thus, to work towards disarm- 
ament, it is not sufficient to fight for the 
establishment of a better international 
order. The conditions on which the present 
prosperity of certain countries, both cap- 
italist and socialist, is based will have to be 
called into question. This means a further 
reduction in the forecasts of the amount of 
money that might be transferred as a 
result of savings from disarmament. Coun- 
tries that found themselves obliged to con- 
vert a particularly profitable part of their 
industrial activities would undoubtedly be 
little disposed to increase, at the same 
time, their contribution to development. 
There is as much confusion between 
causes and effects as there is difficulty in 
finding the means to attain the desired 
end. The scourge of arms is not a sort of 


Of things military 


Development and security 
and the UN special session 


By King Gordon 


It is tempting to say: “Just another pious 
United Nations declaration.” More words 
on paper — 10,000 of them. But do they 
spell ‘Disarmament’? Do they halt the 
arms race? Do they make nuclear war 
less likely? 

But that is not what the commenta- 
tors and editors who reported on the 
United Nations Special Session on Disar- 
mament and the Declaration and Program 
of Action it adopted were saying. They 
did not speak of a major breakthrough. 
How could they, with the SALT II nego- 
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skin complaint that can be cleared up 
a small surgical operation. It is more like 
a kind of leukemia affecting the whole 
international system. Only a transfusio 
could cure the patient. But, in the absence 
of a donor of new blood, we must rely on 
men’s wisdom alone to secrete the anti- 
bodies vital to the survival of the species, 
They will not be found in the remedies of 
charlatans, anxious to sell magical recipes, 
but rather in a concerted effort to make a 
thorough examination of the organism to 
diagnose the disease. That is why the 
French proposal to create a world disarm- 
ament research institute should be taken 
seriously. Even if it had served only te 
clear the way for such research, the United 
Nations special session would not have 
been in vain. 


tiations stalled and a bloc of delegates 
breaking away from the UN meeting ir 
New York so that they could decide ir 
Washington that the NATO armaments. 
had to be increased? But in general they 
spoke, as the Ottawa Citizen did, 0 
“modest progress” and “an earnest begin: 
ning” of efforts to slow down, and even: 
tually end, the arms race. 
It is interesting to meditate on why 
commentators and critics did not write 
off this special session. My first thoughi; 
is that when you bring yourself to shu’ 
out everything else and look hard at the 
arms race — now computed at $400 billior . 
a year — and study the continuing build | 
up of the nuclear arsenal, you catch thi 
tolling of a distant bell. It is no longe’ 
enough to rely on the wisdom and détenti 
of the two super-powers who bear re. 
sponsibility for maintaining this uneasily. 
balanced system of deterrence within whicl f 
all of us are imprisoned as hostages. Wi 
begin to feel that, since the fate of al 
mankind is threatened, the problem 0. 
disarmament, the avoidance of nuclea’ 
war and the establishment of a basis fo 
security other than the threat of mas’ 


violence is a problem for us all, for 

states, for all peoples. As the preamble 

o the Declaration states with unusual 

lirectness: “The time has therefore come 
put an end to this situation”. 

Of course, there is some pious rhe- 
oric in the Declaration. Deep feelings, 
leep convictions, are apt to be articulated 
n rhetorical language, as we are reminded 
vhen, after two centuries, we read the 
Jeclaration of the Rights of Man or the 
Jeclaration of Independence. Today’s 


suthors felt as deep a concern about the 


ondition of man, even if their rhetoric 
id not achieve the same literary excel- 
ence as their eighteenth-century predeces- 
ors, and the historical situation out of 
hich their Declaration arose holds more 
ortent for the fate of mankind than the 
evolutionary seismic upheavals out of 
thich two democracies were born. 
When one moves from the Declara- 
ion to the Program of Action in the 
pecial session’s final document, one is 
truck by the down-to-earth appraisal of 
xisting military and security realities and 
e clearly-delineated steps for controlling 
1e march of events. For example, Para- 
aph 45 reads: 
Priorities in disarmament negotiations 
shall be: nuclear weapons; other weap- 
ons of mass destruction, including 
chemical weapons; conventional weap- 
ons, including any which may be deem- 
ed to be excessively injurious or have 
indiscriminate effects; and reduction of 
armed forces. 

Five paragraphs later we have a de- 
sription of a program of measures for 
clear disarmament as a first priority, 
ncerning which negotiations should be 
itiated without delay: 
The achievement of nuclear disarma- 
‘ment will require urgent negotiation of 
agreements at appropriate stages and 
with adequate measures of verification 
, Satisfactory to the states concerned for: 


cessation of the qualitative improve- 
ment and development of nuclear- 
weapon systems; 


cessation of the production of all 
types of nuclear weapons and their 
means of delivery, and the production 
of fissionable material for weapons 
purposes; 

a comprehensive, phased program 
with agreed time-frames, whenever 
feasible, for progressive and balanced 
reduction of stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons and their means of delivery, 
leading to their ultimate and com- 
plete elimination at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 


The Program of Action lists the suc- 
cession of necessary steps, to some ex- 
tent in order of priority, though nothing 
is suggested that might block concurrent 
action — a comprehensive test-ban treaty, 
satisfactory conclusion of SALT II “fol- 
lowed promptly by further strategic arms 
negotiations”, strengthened guarantees of 
the security of non-nuclear states, recogni- 
tion and extension of nuclear-free zones, 
strengthened measures to ensure against 
nuclear proliferation, a brake on scien- 
tific research to produce new types and 
new systems of weapons, strengthened 
provisions for the disarmament of the sea- 
bed and outer space, reduction of con- 
ventional armaments, and the limitation 
and phased reduction of armed forces. 

There are other things in the Pro- 
gram of Action that relate it to important 
happenings in the contemporary world. 
The Secretary-General is asked to con- 
duct studies on the connection between 
the arms race — and disarmament — and 
the economic development of the Third 
World. Resources saved through cuts in 
armaments should be made available for 
Third World development. There is a con- 
tinuing awareness of “the powerful cur- 
rent of opinion” that led to the holding of 
the special session and the need for the 
wide dissemination of information on dis- 
armament and for public education. The 
United Nations and national governments, 
as well as international and national non- 
governmental organizations, are urged to 
do their part. We have come a long way 
from the bland assumption that the two 
great nuclear powers have the exclusive 
right to pursue their leisurely and balanced 
approach to disarmament and the limit- 
ation and eventual eradication of nuclear 
weapons. 

This same new emphasis carries over 
into the changes in the machinery for de- 
liberation and negotiation through which 
the Program of Action will be carried out. 
Though the changes seem slight, they are 
important. 

To begin with, the United Nations, as 
representing all states and the interests of 
all states, is given the central role in the 
sphere of disarmament. A Disarmament 
Commission representative of all member 
states is to be the principal deliberative 
body, which will report on the implemen- 
tation of the Program of Action to the 
General Assembly. 

But for purposes of negotiation a 
smaller body is needed and the existing 
Committee on Disarmament is retained in 
slightly-enlarged form; its membership 
will include the nuclear powers and 32 to 
35 non-nuclear states. Three changes are 


Resources 
should be made 
available 

to Third World 
development 
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Reflections 
of cross-currents 
in anxious 


divided world 


made in its procedure: the Committee is 
brought closer to the UN system by having 
the Secretary-General name its secretary; 
the chairmanship will rotate every month 
among all members and no longer be pre- 
empted by the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.; and 
all plenary sessions will be open to the 
public. One immediate effect of the 
changes is that France has indicated its 
intention of resuming its place on the 
Committee. 

So far so good. We have a tidy, logical 
plan of action, backed by the consensus of 
the nations of the world. All we need is 
the political will to implement the plan so 
that we can move gradually but inevitably 
towards a disarmed and secure world. 

Unfortunately, it is not quite as sim- 
ple as that. A more careful study of the 
final document of the special session re- 
veals it as a mirror of the cross-currents 
of thought and practice in an anxious and 
divided world, conscious of the threat of 
nuclear disaster but torn between new 
perceptions of the implications of an inter- 
dependent world community and adher- 
ence to traditional ideas of security based 
on armed force. 

For example, in the very first sen- 
tence of the introduction to the Declara- 
tion we read: 

Attainment of the objective of security, 
which is an inseparable element of 
peace, has always been one of the 
most profound aspirations of humanity. 
States have for a long time sought to 
maintain their security through the pos- 
session of arms. Admittedly their sur- 
vival has, in certain cases, effectively 
depended on whether they could count 
on appropriate means of defence. Yet 
the accumulation of weapons, parti- 
cularly nuclear weapons, today consti- 
tutes much more a threat than a pro- 
tection for the future of mankind. 

Clausewitz would likely have ap- 
proved the statement. A century and a 
half ago he wrote: 

... war is not merely a political act but 
a political instrument. 

. war is only a continuation of state 

policy by other means. 

War, therefore, as an instrument of 
policy must have specific ends, based on 
certain limitations. But nuclear war knows 
no such limitations, either in the massive 
destruction it inflicts on the enemy or 
invites in inevitable retaliation on the 
initiator of the first strike. As an extension 
of state policy aimed at guaranteeing 
security, war in its ultimate contemporary 
form has lost its meaning. 

The logic of this position has been 
fudged by developments since the Second 
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World War. The concurrent build-up 
nuclear armaments by the two supe 
powers spurred on by the strategic pr 
scriptions of the Cold War led to a new 
doctrine of deterrence, according to whick 
the tacit abandonment of nuclear war ag 
a possible extension of foreign policy de: 
pended on the very certainty of massive 
retaliation on the first user of nucleay 
weapons. But the validity of the doctrine 
depended on the preservation of a fragile 
balance of constantly-shifting estimates oj 
strategic parity or superiority. : 
Moreover, similar considerations of 
balance and parity dominated the deploy: 
ment of armed forces and conventional 
arms by the opposing military alliances in 
Eastern Europe. The traditional notion oj, 
“security” based on juxtaposed armed 
might is accepted as a necesesary con- 
sideration in phased disarmament and 
reduction of armed forces even after it, 
has been discarded as no longer relevant 
in the nuclear-arms race. The idea is put) 
forward in the Declaration (Paragraphs 
19, 22, 29) as well as later in the Pro- 
gram of Action (Paragraphs 81-83). For 
example, we read in Paragraph 22: 
Together with negotiations on nuclear 
disarmament measures, negotiations 
should be carried out on the balanced 
reduction of armed forces and of con-' 
ventional armaments, based on the prin- 
ciple of undiminished security of the 
parties with a view to enhancing sta: 
bility at a lower military level, taking 
into account the need of all states tc 
protect their security. |author’s italies) 
In this “Catch 22” situation, a mil 
itary policy-maker is likely to include in 


his estimates of balance — whether at the 


strategic or tactical level, whether in the 


case of nuclear or conventional weapons — 

the equipment in his own pipeline as well’ 
as that presumed to be in his adversary’s., 
And this does not contribute to the inter-| 
national atmosphere of trust and con-, 
fidence that, it is generally agreed, is: 
necessary for a dynamic policy of disarm: | 
ament. 

Prime Minister Trudeau raised this 
issue very pointedly in his presentation : 
the special session: 

What particularly concerns me is the 

technological impulse that continues tc 
lie behind the development of strategic 
nuclear weapons. It is, after all, in the. 
laboratories that the nuclear-arms race | 
begins. 
The new technologies can require 4 
decade or more to take a weapon system) 
from research and development to pro-| 
duction and eventual deployment. What , 
this means is that national policies are: 


preempted for long periods ahead. 

And then, perceptively, in a statement 

t is almost a paraphrase of Clausewitz, 

he says: 
In such a situation, there is a risk that 
foreign policy can become a servant of 
defence policy, which is not the natural 
order of policy-making. 

This serious tendency is acknowl- 

edged in the final document of the special 
session on no fewer than three occasions. 
Under the Program of Action, in Para- 
graph 77, it is stated: 
In order to help prevent a qualitative 
arms race, and so that scientific and 
technological achievements may ulti- 
mately be used solely for peaceful pur- 
poses, effective measures should be taken 
to avoid the danger and prevent the 
emergence of new weapons of mass de- 
struction based on new scientific princi- 
ples and achievements. 

I suppose it is natural that the Declar- 
tion and Program of Action should 
sontain inconsistencies and apparent con- 
radictions. It is one thing to take an 
yverview of the contemporary situation 
nd say that the acquisition of more and 
nore sophisticated weapons in the arms 
race buys less and not more security. It is 
ait another thing, if you are a negotiator, 
+o establish a mutually-acceptable formula 
‘or arms reduction in an _ international 
situation in which the atmosphere is de- 
eriorating and the prospects for détente 
Jarkening. 

What is needed as a complement to 
the disarmament program and process is 
she strengthening of an alternative set of 
srocedures and institutions on which secu- 
es may rest. Here is another more or less 
sonvincing argument that runs through the 
Jnited Nations document. It shows up in 
1 variety of forms. 

As one might expect, the most conven- 
ional is the assertion that, as an alterna- 
‘ive to the use of arms in the settlement of 
lisputes, all member states reaffirm their 
‘ommitment to the Charter of the United 
Nations and “their obligation strictly to 
ybserve its principles as well as other 
‘elevant and generally accepted principles 
of international law relating to the main- 
enance of international peace and secu- 
ity”. In at least one case, reference is 
nade to the principles of collective security 
ind collective action that can “effectively 
leter or suppress any threat or use of arms 
n violation of the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations”. 

_ Ina nuclear age, the military conno- 
ation of collective action against an ag- 
: or would-be aggressor is generally 
onsidered as inappropriate and is now 


superseded by the advocacy of what Dag 
Hammarskjold described as “preventive 
diplomacy”. 

This latter emphasis is repeatedly 
made in the Declaration and Program of 
Action. Paragraph 34 in the Declaration 
has one of the most comprehensive 
statements: 

Disarmament, relaxation of international 
tension, respect for self-determination 
and national independence, the peaceful 
settlement of disputes in accordance 
with the Charter of the United Nations 
and the strengthening of international 
peace and security are directly related to 
each other. Progress in any one of these 
spheres has a beneficial effect on all of 
them; in turn, failure in one sphere has 
a negative effect on others. 

And again, in Paragraph 58: 

All states should actively participate in 
efforts to bring about conditions in inter- 
national relations among states in which 
a code of peaceful conduct of nations in 
international affairs could be agreed and 
which would preclude the use or threat 
of use of nuclear weapons. 

The Secretary-General is asked to 
bring together a group of experts to 
continue the study of the interrelations 
between disarmament and _ international 
security, taking into account proposals 
submitted to the special session by indi- 
vidual countries, and to report to the 
thirty-fourth session of the General Assem- 
bly in 1979. One such proposal, submitted 
by a group of mainly Western countries, 
including Canada, deals with the “strength- 
ening of the security role of the United 
Nations in the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes and peacekeeping,” and another, 
submitted by the United States, concerns 
“the establishment of a United Nations 
Peacekeeping Reserve made up of national 
contingents trained in United Nations 
peacekeeping methods and earmarked by 
their governments for United Nations 
duty”’. 

It is, perhaps, appropriate to interject 
that the International Peace Academy, a 
non-governmental organization, composed 
of former officers of UN _ peacekeeping 
forces, academics with special familiarity 
with international affairs, and government 
officials acting in a private capacity, is 
devoting conferences and seminars to study 
and training in peacemaking and peace- 
keeping methods. A high-level conference 
on peacekeeping on a permanent basis is 
being planned for Ottawa in the summer 
of 1979. 

Peace and security, however, rest on 
more than strengthened institutions for 
peaceful settlement of disputes and peace- 


Secretary-General 


to report 
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of values 
renders society 
dangerously 
unstable 


keeping. The promotion of economic and 
social development, with special reference 
to the needs of the people of the Third 
World, the achievement of progress to- 
wards a new international order, have to 
do with providing a stable base for a just 
international society on which peace and 
friendly relations among nations will rest. 
This is a recurrent theme in the Declara- 
tion and Program of Action. It is often 
stated in direct relation to the waste of 
human and material resources in the spi- 
ralling arms race. As we have already 
noted, provision is made to use resources 
saved through arms reduction to benefit 
Third World development. 

But the imperative for co-operative 
action to promote a new international eco- 
nomic order can stand by itself. It may be 
assisted by savings on arms expenditures, 
just as it may be inhibited through the 
extravagant wastage of the arms race. The 
promotion of a juster order is itself a con- 
tribution to international security, just as 
the failure to promote such an order leads 
to tension and strain and conflict. The very 
contrast between those states, particularly 
the developed states, that are contributing 
to arms and those that are contributing to 
development is indicative of the serious 
distortion of values that renders our inter- 
national society dangerously unstable. 

On the other hand, the more insistent 
demand for a more equitable international 
order put forward by the developing na- 
tions introduces a strong element of hope. 
Barbara Ward, Lady Jackson, has re- 
minded us that it resembles the popular 
pressure for social justice in nineteenth- 
century England, which resulted in the 
transformation of the new industrial so- 
ciety and the emergence of new laws and 
institutions to ensure a measure of equity 
and the guarantee of human rights. The 
force of law was placed behind social as 
well as political security. 

Students of international relations are 
apt to draw a sharp distinction between 
national societies and what is sometimes 
called the international society. In a na- 
tional society, the right of private violence 
has been eliminated under law, and it is 
the existence of the rule of law, expressed 
in multiple institutions, ordinances and 
regulations, which guarantees the citizen 
security and the right of self-fulfilment. In 
international society the right of violence 
on the part of the state (though recently 
called into question) is considered neces- 
sary to protect the security of the state 
and its citizens. 

We have noticed that, in the very 
opening paragraph of the preamble to the 
United Nations declaration on disarma- 
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ment, the opinion was advanced that, in 
nuclear age, the accumulation of weapons 
constituted “much more of a threat than a’ 
protection for the future of mankind”. But 
throughout the text of the Declaration and 
Program of Action we have also noticed 
the persistance of the traditional belief in: 
the connection between arms and security. 
The prevalent policy of the super-powers 
is founded on this belief, even if there is 
now some evidence that they are prepared | 
to carry out what they conceive to be: 
their responsibilities at a lower level of 
armament. 

Concerned about this situation as 
raising obstacles to the carrying-out of the 
Program of Action aimed at the eventual. 
elimination of nuclear and conventional 
arms, the special session in its final docu-’ 
ment called for actions complementary a 
measures for arms reductions that would, 
assist in the process. These included: a. 
new affirmation of the principles and pur- | 
poses of the Charter of the United Nations 
repudiating the use of force; measures to | 
ease international tension; strengthened 
institutions and procedures for the peace-. 
ful settlement of disputes and the placing. 
of peacekeeping on a permanent basis; and 
the promotion of a more stable world order’ 
by assisting in the economic and social. 
development of Third World peoples. ( 

What was lacking, however, was the: 
identification of these and similar measures | 
as the process of building international 
practice and international law, which — as’ 
in national societies — must provide the . 
ultimate guarantee of security. In his book 
The Growth of World Law, Dr Percy E. 
Corbett, a distinguished authority on in- ; 
ternational law, traces the process of “law 
in the making” in contemporary world y 
society as mankind grapples with the. 
problems of an emergent international 
community, including the problems of se- ; 
curity in a nuclear age. This is more than : 
wishful thinking. Through the ages, men 
and nations have been architects of new 
societies that would meet their needs and | 
guarantee their survival under drastically — 
altered and threatening conditions. , 

It is a pity that the special session, in | 
its final document, spent so much time on: 
the techniques and mechanisms of disarm- 
ament and not more time on the political, 
economic and law-making decisions that 
could progressively bring into being an f 
alternative system of security under law. | 
However, as the final document states, the. 
special session ‘‘marks not the end but, 
rather the beginning of a new phase of the! 
efforts of the United Nations in the field of 
disarmament’’. We have some guidance in | 
the Declaration and the Program of Action, 


n the plans for studies and educational 
activity, and in the advocacy of political 
action. And probably enough time — if we 
stop occasionally and listen for the tolling 
of that distant bell. 

At the entrance to the council room 
in the Palais des Nations in Geneva, where 
the Committee on Disarmament holds its 
‘sessions, there is engraved on the wall a 
statement by Lord Robert Cecil in the days 
of the League of Nations: “The nations of 


Carter at mid-term 


By Stephen Handelman 


Probably nothing is so infuriating to 
Canadian nationalists as the present state 
of relations between the United States 
and Canada. As President Jimmy Carter 
reaches his mid-term mark, a comfortable 
feeling of good will has submerged the 
‘ractious quarrelling of recent years. 
“Maturity” is the latest code-word diplo- 
mats use to describe the relation. But, 
a than anything else, the word seems 
‘o reflect a decision not to tackle too 
much at once on the bargaining table 
vhile each side wrestles with its own 
lomestic problems. 

_ Like flowers opening in the warmth of 
he sun, Canadians have responded to the 
riendly Carter Administration with a re- 
axed approach to bilateral problems. The 
esulting breathing space has created an 
pparent détente in North America. In a 
veriod that has seen recurring economic 
roubles and a relapse into Cold War 
itters, the two nations appear to have 
rawn closer together for comfort against 
he storm. 

_ Is the calm misleading? The $60 
illion in two-way trade continues to 
take each country the other’s largest 
‘ading partner. But Canada’s lagging 
conomy continues to be plagued by a 
iounting balance-of-payments deficit with 
s neighbour to the south. Both countries 


inciples, ranging from freer world trade 


ave reaffirmed their common defence of 


the world must disarm — or perish”. 

About the same time in 1929, as 
Prime Minister Trudeau recalled to the 
delegates at the special session, Salvador 
de Madariaga, representative of Republi- 
can Spain and an eloquent advocate of 
disarmament, was saying disarmament was 
“really a problem of the organization of 
the world community”. Mr Trudeau added: 
“In the larger sense of the word, history 
has proved him right.” 


North American détente— 
but the hard issues remain 


to the strengthening of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Yet the quiet back- 
room bargaining in international forums, 
ranging from the Geneva Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations to law-of-the-sea talks, 
has been intense — and occasionally bitter. 
There has been no lack of effort to 
keep things running smoothly. High-level 
visitors to Canada in the last 12 months 
have included Vice-President Walter 
Mondale (who can boast of having an- 
cestors in Ontario, and recently concluded: 
“Right now, I feel good about relations 
with Canada”), U.S. Treasury Secretary 
Michael Blumenthal and Health Educa- 
tion and Welfare Secretary Joseph Cali- 
fano. The U.S. Embassy in Ottawa, once 
a diplomatic backwater, is now filled with 
purposeful, upward-striving diplomats. 
The External Affairs Department has 
responded in kind. A separate Bureau of 
United States Affairs, with a staff of 
14, has been created out of the former 
Western Hemisphere Division. A $15,000 
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Separatism 
has supplanted 
preoccupation 
with American 
activities 


image-boosting booklet, for wide dissem- 
ination in U.S. schools and libraries, ex- 
plains the differences between the two 
countries. When a Russian satellite fell 
out of the skies over the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, Mr Trudeau’s then foreign-affairs 
adviser, Ivan Head, was awakened by a 
call from Zbigniew Brzezinski to set in 
motion a mammoth multimillion-dollar 
joint recovery operation in the Far North. 

The personal good fellowship between 
Mr Carter and Mr Trudeau is real, but 
their combined front against the problems 
plaguing North America and the world is 
not always as solid as it appears — precise- 
ly because many of the internal problems 
of Canada can be traced to the under- 
lying strains of the relation. 


Adrift 

The powerful force exerted by the nation- 
alism of the early 1970s on Canadian 
politics is now adrift in the wake caused 
by inflation and high unemployment. But, 
while the general economic malaise has 
slightly lowered the profile of American 
investment here, Canadian public policy is 
still preoccupied with developing a manu- 
facturing and resource-processing base in 
the American shadow. 

Fears about the long- and short-term 
stability of Confederation have also added 
new strains to this relation. 

Quebec separatism has largely sup- 
planted domestic preoccupation with 
American activities, but it has also made 
Canadians uncomfortably aware of the im- 
pact Americans can have even when they 
do nothing. U.S. investment in Quebec 
has not appreciably declined since the 
November 15, 1976, election of the Parti 
Québecois government. However, the fear 
that an international loss of confidence 
would have a nation-wide impact pro- 
pelled Mr Trudeau and members of his 
Cabinet into a series of reassuring trips 
south of the border last spring. 

The third cause for strain after eco- 
nomic development and Quebec sep- 
aratism is a new regionalism on both 
sides of the border. The situation is most 
obvious when Canadians watch promises 
made by the Carter Administration being 
undercut by the lobbying of border-state 
U.S. Congressmen. The American mood 
of protectionism, seen in measures ranging 
from anti-dumping legislation to tax re- 
form on business reductions, threatens to 
have devastating effects on Canada — 
almost by accident. 

Section 602 of the U.S. Tax Reform 
Act of 1977 sharply reduced the number 
of tax deductions businessmen were eligi- 
ble to claim for business trips abroad. A 
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reform-minded Carter was out to restrain 
high-living expense-accounts, but he may 


also ruin the Canadian convention in- . 


dustry. Canada argued for an exemption 
from the provisions, claiming the measure 


would cost as much as $200 million in | 
adding even i 
more to the nearly $1-billion annual 
tourism deficit Ottawa holds with the U.S, 

U.S. policy-makers barely had time » 


lost convention business, 


to offer sympathy before they were deluged | 


by lobbyists from their television industry, © 


who argued that Canada’s Bill C-58, 
deleting U.S. commercials from trans- 
border stations, was costing them millions 


in lost business. Though Canadians in- — 


sisted that C-58 was a cultural, not an / 


economic, move, one American Congress- 


man responded drily that Canada was | 


paying ‘‘a lot for principle”. 


Decentralizing forces across Canada 


— fuelled by reaction to Quebec — have 
blurred the differences between regional 
and national issues in bilateral bargaining. 
Fishermen 


in British Columbia found | 


themselves declared “off-limits” on U.S. ! 
salmon fisheries off the coast of Washing- 


ton because of Washington State court 


settlements with native Indians and dif- | 


fering standards on conservation. A bad « 
situation turned worse when Canadians | 
complained Americans were over-fishing ( 
on both the West and East Coasts in an ) 


effort to stack the odds in upcoming fish- | 


quota agreements. Both countries, which 
were trying to come to grips with the im- | 
plications of their new 200-mile territorial | ) 
limits, found themselves overtaken by | 


events. 


On June 2, Canada banned all USS. | 
commercial fishing in its territorial waters. f 


Two days later, the U.S. followed suit. 
The resulting “fish war’ captured the , 
jokes and the headlines of early summer. 

The mechanism for negotiation that 
had already been established to develop 
new fishing-quota agreements and a mar- 
itime-boundary treaty between the two 
nations was used to cool things down. 
Ambassadors Marcel Cadieux of Canada ° 
and Lloyd Cutler of the United States. 


put the dispute at the top of their agenda — 


for maritime talks in Ottawa on June 19. | 
Canada’s move — intended to provoke a 
short-term settlement on the narrow issue > 
of fishing quotas — won regional support. — 
But it could have quickly flared into an_ 
unmanageable crisis (Canadian sports” 
fishing in U.S. waters threatened to be- | 
come affected by the U.S. ban) if Cadieux 
and Cutler had not managed to press it | 


—— - 


back into the framework of negotiations |, 


for a long-term maritime treaty. 


ee 


Other issues are not as simply bar- 
ed down. The “Ford affair”, which 
ke into the open weeks later, demon- 
trated the fragility of such long-standing 
ilateral agreements as the Auto Pact 
en regional issues are heated up. 

The request by the Ford Motor Com- 
yany for a $75-million subsidy to open a 
qew engine-assembly plant in Windsor, 
Ontario, could not be dealt with in govern- 
nent-to-government negotiations. 
Canada, which has been running a 
Jeficit for most of the last 12 years under 
che automotive agreement, hoped things 
would finally turn its way when the “Big 
Three” auto firms announced that they 
aad increased their ten-year investment 
Bens to $55 billion. Officials of both 
ountries insist the pact is working well, 
nut they admit an increasing amount of 
1ew auto business is being lured to South- 
am U.S. “sunbelt’’ states by attractive 
ackages of cheap labour and tax ad- 
vantages. 

/ It was in that atmosphere that Ot- 
awa originally agreed to tack on an extra 
330 million to convince Ford that it was 
‘ood economics to build its $533-million 
blant — with an estimated 2,600 new jobs 
-in Ontario. But Ford claimed it needed 
‘75 million in order to make the Windsor 
‘ite competitive with another projected 
ite, in Lima, Ohio. 

The situation drove Ottawa head-on 
ato a quarrel with the Ontario govern- 
aent, as the “feds” offered to split the 
ost half-and-half. Ontario claimed it 
hould pay only one-third of the cost, 
rguing that similar arrangements had 
een worked out in the financing of a 
reneral Motors plant near Montreal 
nder the terms of the Department of 
tegional Economic Expansion. 

The spectacle of the Federal Govern- 
tent, a province and a state squabbling, 
ith one another over the activities of a 
qultinational firm raises issues too com- 
licated to be discussed at length here. 
Tevertheless, it poses obvious problems 
or the future, even as Canada undertakes 
) begin another exhaustive review of the 
wuto Pact. 

A show of bargaining strength by 
anada triggers a corresponding show of 
trength by the U.S. Canadians can expect 
rat, over the next decade, “maturity” in 
ie relation will come to mean something 
uite different from what it means now. 


“ad 


| 

‘ew tensions 

‘hree areas, in particular, are likely to 
» the source of new tensions: the inter- 
ations of unemployment and changing 


investment patterns, the drive for an 
equitable sharing of continental resources 
and transnational problems related to the 
development of new technology. 

Some of the signs are already with 
us. The Ford case shows how sensitive 
both countries are to actions affecting in- 
dustrial expansion and job creation. Cana- 
dians worry that anti-dumping legislation 
against low-priced zinc imports (directed 
primarily against Japan) will wreak havoc 
in the Canadian zinc industry. Americans 
are anxious about a flood of New Bruns- 
wick potatoes into Maine and the prospect 
of a Canadian chicken-marketing board. 

Hidden among the issues behind the 
“fish war” was a crucial problem affecting 
good relations between the two coun- 
tries: how to share the continent’s vast 
mineral and metal resources as North 
America works towards increased energy 
self-sufficiency. 

Maritime negotiators are wading 
their way through a maze of conflicting 
claims on rights to offshore hydro-carbon 
exploitation, particularly in the rich Geor- 
ges Bank area off the East Coast. The 
area holds an estimated 530 million bar- 
rels of oil and 3.5 trillion cubic feet of 
natural gas. 

The $10-billion gas pipeline across 
Canadian territory from Alaska is perhaps 
the outstanding example to date of how 
the two countries can plan a joint project. 
Yet it may be a unique instance of co- 
operation that cannot be repeated. 

Canadians are concerned about the 
prospect that future technology from the 
United States will be stopped at the 
border. A 1977 amendment to the U.S. 
Export Administration Act was inspired 
by U.S. labour to study the effect of the 
technology drain on domestic employment. 
In the widening community of interest 
between the U.S. and Canada, diplomats 
are likely to find the old forms of the 
“special relation” are inadequate. 

Pollution is one such issue that can- 
not be confined to one side of a border. 
Ottawa worries that increasing sulphur- 
dioxide emissions from U.S. plants are 
carrying air-pollution across the border 
and threatening the health of Canadians. 
Twenty-four million tons of sulphur-di- 
oxide emissions were measured in Canada 
—an estimated 20 million of which came 
from the United States. By 1990, the 
emissions could increase as much as 20 
per cent. Whose standards apply to whom? 

U.S. border states have their own 
grudges. Amendments to the U.S. Clean 
Air Act have stiffened pollution-controls 
on power-plants, but the standards are 
much higher than those for Canadian 


Canadians 
concerned 

that technology 
may be stopped 
at the border 
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plants. Minnesota claims Ontario is pol- 
luting its wilderness area with a Hydro 
coal-fired generating-plant in Atikokan. 
A similar plant in Saskatchewan on the 
East Poplar River has enraged Montana 
residents. 


Extraterritorial 

The last major flashpoint in U.S.-Cana- 
dian relations is potentially the biggest 
source of trouble: the question of extra- 
territorial application of domestic laws. 
A current U.S. anti-trust case naming 
Canada as a member of an “illegal’’ ura- 
nium cartel suggests the disturbing pos- 
sibility of federal officials being forced to 


IJC at age seventy 


International Joint Commissior 
and the Garrison Diversion 


By Kim Richard Nossal 


It has now been 70 years since the Cana- 
dian and American Governments signed 
the Boundary Waters Treaty regulating 
the binational management of waters 
shared by the two countries. In the inter- 
vening years, both the 1909 treaty and the 
International Joint Commission (IJC), 
which was set up to oversee the treaty’s 
provisions, have often been praised by 
political leaders in both countries as ex- 
emplary means of conducting international 
relations. Though few observers have been 
as immodest as Mackenzie King, who 
claimed in 1923 that the IJC was “the 
New World answer to Old World queries 
as to the most effective methods of ad- 
justing international differences’, most 
contemporary political and academic as- 
sessments have been equally sanguine. 

A 1976 Canadian Senate committee 
report on Canadian-American relations 
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testify in a U.S. court. Canada has re 
jected such extraterritoriality, as it h 
stoutly insisted in the past that Cana 
dian subsidiaries of U.S. firms who strik 
deals with Cuba cannot be held to violat: 
the U.S. Trading with the Enemy Act. — 
As a truculent Congress moves int’ 
the final two years of the Carter Presiden. 
cy, the “mature” relation with Canad. 
will be tested by a series of issues. Ani 
as Canada steers its way through its mos’ 
difficult constitutional crisis, capped wit) 
a Quebec referendum, federal-provincie 
unity at the bargaining table could tur 
out to be an illusion. In that case, today’! 
lull stands the chance of becoming a mino 
historical footnote. 7 


noted that the IJC had had a “mos 
notable record of achievement” — only 1. 
four of 98 cases had the six IJC commis’ 
sioners been unable to reach agreement 0) 
a problem referred to them. A furthe 
measure of the Commission’s success ha. 
been the tendency of the governments i 
Ottawa and Washington to listen to it: 
recommendations: in the past 70 year: 
Article X of the treaty, providing fc’ 
binding arbitration, has never been usec, 
The IJC’s recommendations, Kal Hols’, 
and T. A. Levy suggested in a 1974 articl’ 
“pretty well establish the parameter 
within which policy-makers at all levels c’ 
government will subsequently operate”. 
The premise underlying these opt 
mistic assessments is that the willingnes 
of the federal governments in Ottawa an 
Washington is the key to the IJC’s suc 
cess. As an official of Environment Canad 
said at a seminar on Canadian-America’ 
natural-resource issues at the Universit. 
of New Hampshire in 1975, the IJC “) 
viable only as long as the two government) 
which created the system both want ‘| 
to work”. The focus of this conventioné 
interpretation is on the executive branc, 


| 
| 


each federal government — the Cana- 
n Cabinet and the U.S. Presidency. 
t this focus tends to overlook, how- 
ever, are the other governmental agents in 
each country that can vitiate executive 
willingness to make the IJC work. 


Provincial resource 
In Canada, the proprietors of water re- 
sources are the provincial governments, 
whose willingness to provide the Commis- 
' sion with technical co-operation is as 
| crucial to the IJC’s work as federal in- 
| volvement. There has, on occasion, been 
| a parting of the ways between the federal 
| and provincial governments (British Co- 
, lumbia’s policy on the Columbia River in 
the 1950s and Saskatchewan’s tiff with 
| the IJC in 1978 over the Poplar River 
_ power project are two such cases), but on 
the whole the record of provincial co- 
operation has been creditable — if only, 
perhaps, because there are statutory con- 
_ straints to provincial freedom of ma- 
| noeuvre on transboundary questions. The 
Canada Water Act provides for federal- 
. provincial consultation on water-manage- 
_ ment, and gives the Federal Government 
the power to undertake research on any 
| waters in Canada. Similarly, the Inter- 
national Rivers Improvement Act requires 
_ the provincial governments to apply to the 
federal Minister of the Environment for 
licensing before undertakings on_inter- 
national waterways can proceed. 
| In the United States, the separation 
'of powers renders legislative desire to 
* make the IJC work as important as the 
willingness of the President and his ex- 
ecutive departments. The power of ap- 
-propriation given to Congress provides a 
separate source of foreign-policy-making 
influence within the U.S. Government 
that is quite independent of the executive. 
The decisions taken in appropriation com- 
mittees can — and do — channel policy in 
‘directions not at all desired by the Pre- 
‘sident or his Cabinet. There are options 
open to the White House in the face of 
‘a recaltricant Congress, such as the veto 
or impoundment, but there is a limit on 
how far the President can pursue a policy 
. opposed by a large part of the legislature. 
~ Garrison 
An illustration of how the Congress 
can have an impact on the course of Cana- 
ee -American relations is provided by 
the Garrison Diversion Unit in North 
Dakota. Approved by Congress in 1965 
after many years of North Dakotan pres- 
sure on the Federal Government, the 
GDU is a multimillion-dollar irrigation 
scheme to provide water to semi-arid 


| 


~~ 


a 


lands in the northern and southeastern 
areas of the state. 

As originally proposed, the Garrison 
Diversion was designed to pump Missouri 
River waters over the Continental Divide. 
Canals would channel the water into a 
reservoir formed by the Lonetree and Win- 
tering Dams, and from there to land in 
north and southeast North Dakota. The 
water used for irrigation would run off 
into the Souris and Red Rivers, which 
flow north into Manitoba. 

The expected change in both quantity 
and quality of water flowing across the 
49th Parallel as a result of Garrison was 
a source of concern to Manitoba munici- 
palities, fishermen and farmers; it was 
feared that increased flows would ex- 
acerbate flooding, that irrigation waters 
would carry more sediment, saline and 
minerals, and that waters from the Mis- 
souri River basin would bring new species 
of fish and plant life into the Hudson Bay 
drainage basin, disrupting commercial 
fishing in Manitoba. 

As a result of the concern expressed 
in Manitoba, the Canadian Government 
began to seek assurances from the U.S. 
Government in 1969, shortly after con- 
struction had begun on the Diversion, 
that Garrison would not contravene Article 
IV of the Boundary Waters Treaty, which 
prohibits transboundary pollution ‘“‘to the 
injury of health or property”’. 

Because initial meetings between Ca- 
nadian and American officials proved in- 
conclusive, the Canadian Government 
asked the U.S. Government, in October 
1973, to impose a moratorium on con- 
struction of the parts of the project that 
would affect Canada. In its reply, the U.S. 
promised that none of the controversial 
aspects of the GDU would be started until 
Canadian concerns were met. Washington 
assured Ottawa that it would meet its 
obligations under the 1909 treaty. 

However, these assurances did not 
satisfy Ottawa. Further meetings of of- 
ficials, in August 1974 and January 1975, 
ended in an impasse. The Congress was 
continuing to appropriate funds for Gar- 
rison, and construction and expropriation 
of land was continuing in North Dakota. 
This, together with persistent pressure 
from Progressive Conservative Members 
of Parliament from Manitoba in the House 
of Commons, prompted the Canadian 
Goverment to urge Washington to send 
the matter to the International Joint 
Commission. 

By October 1975, both governments 
had agreed on a joint reference, which 
asked the IJC to report on the “trans- 
boundary implications” of the GDU. The 
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Construction 
of Lonetree 
reservoir 
halted 


Commission established a study board, 
which held public hearings in November 
in North Dakota and Manitoba. Because 
of the amount of technical information to 
be analysed, the board’s report was not 
released until January 1977. The board 
concluded that, though Garrison would 
provide “potential benefits” to Canada, it 
would also have ‘‘adverse impacts” on 
water-use in Manitoba. 


Public hearings 

After receiving the board’s report, the 
IJC itself held public hearings in both 
Canada and the United States. In August 
1977, the Commission unanimously came 
to the same conclusion as the board. Gar- 
rison, the IJC’s final report stated flatly, 
“unquestionably would have caused pol- 
lution to Canada’”’. However, by the time 
the IJC report appeared, it had been over- 
taken to some extent by events in Wash- 
ington. 

In 1976, while the study board was 
completing its investigations, and after 
Congress had appropriated further funds 
for Garrison for the fiscal year 1977, the 
Department of External Affairs had des- 
patched a diplomatic note to the State 
Department in October, requesting that 
the U.S. impose a moratorium on con- 
struction of Lonetree Dam. 

It was not until after the inaugura- 
tion of Jimmy Carter in January 1977 
and the installation of an environmentally- 
minded Secretary of the Interior, Cecil 
Andrus, that the Canadian Government 
received a reply to its October 1976 note. 
On February 18, Carter called a halt to 
construction of Lonetree Reservoir, deftly 
removing a thorny irritant from Canadian- 
American relations days before Prime 
Minister Trudeau arrived in Washington 
for talks with the President and a historic 
address to Congress. 

Two months later, the White House 
announced that, as a cost-cutting measure, 
a large number of water projects through- 
out the United States were to be cancelled 
or substantially modified. The Garrison 
Diversion Unit was one project that was 
to be modified. Mr Carter’s April 1977 
“hit list” (as it quickly came to be called 
in Washington) angered a large number 
of Congressmen whose constituencies or 
states were affected by the cuts, and the 
President’s announcement encountered 
stiff opposition on Capitol Hill. 

The public-works subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
which is responsible for federal spending 
on water projects, responded by reporting 
an appropriation bill for fiscal 1978 (H.R. 
7553) that restored all but one of the 
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projects. On the floor of the House ot 


Representatives, backers of the Adminis- 
tration proposal tried to amend H.R. 7553 
when it was debated. The amendment to 
eliminate the restored projects failed by 
only 24 votes, strengthening the Adminis- 
tration’s hand considerably, for it showed 


that it would be difficult to muster the | 
necessary two-thirds majority to overturn 


a potential Presidential veto of the bill. 

As a result, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee trod more warily. The 
chairman of the public works subcom- 
mittee, Senator John Stennis (D, Missis- 


sippi), steered a compromise that dropped | 


only nine projects through his subcom- 
mittee, the full Appropriations Committee, 
and the Senate floor. 

Although, when it was reported, H.R. 
7553 did not eliminate funding for the 
Garrison project, it did restrict the funds 
for the parts of the GDU that would affect 
Canada. The deliberations of the IJC 
proved to be of some importance in the 
decision of the House of Representatives; 
its Appropriations Committee report sta- 
ted that it did “not want to prejudice the 
recommendations of the Commission” by | 
appropriating funds for parts of the Gar- 
rison project on which the IJC would \ 
comment in its final report. 

On the other hand, the Senate Ap- ), 
propriations Committee refused to endorse | 
this position. The Senate Committee ar- | 
gued that, because the matter had been | 


’ 


i 


) 
| 
| 


a 


referred to the IJC for recommendations, | 


it would expect to see ‘‘the full considered 


report, views, judgments and recommen- h 
dations of the IJC” before restricting | 


funding for the GDU. The Committee | 


q 


that Garrison be modified in advance of }, 


rejected President Carter’s ae 


the IJC report as “‘not warranted”. h 
The differing positions of the Senate | 


and House Appropriations Committees | 


| 


can be explained by the fact that Canada | 
appears to have few “friends at court” on | 


the Senate Committee. Both Milton Young F 
(R, North Dakota) and Quentin Burdick | 
(D, North Dakota) are members of the | 
Committee’s public-works subcommittee, | 
and have long been vigorous supporters of | 


Garrison. In addition, Young is the rank- I 


priations Committee, a post of not, 
inconsiderable influence. 


Equally important, two border-state 


ing minority member of the full Appro- 
; 


senators, Warren Magnuson (D, Wash- |: 
| 


ington) and Richard Schweiker (R, Penn- 


sylvania) were members of the Committee, | 
the latter also a member of the public- 
works subcommittee. Both had _ strongly 
opposed an amendment to the U.S. Tax | 
Reform Act that would have granted tax | 


na 


-] 
exemptions to Americans holding conven- 
‘ions in Canada, during a Senate debate 
n April 1977. Both senators had cited 
anada’s Bill C-58, which had rescinded 
ax exemptions for Canadians advertising 
yn U.S. border TV stations, as reasons for 
heir opposition. Neither objected to the 
Sommittee proposal that Garrison funds 
ye deleted prior to the IJC report. 

As it turned out, most of the $18 
nillion appropriated by H.R. 7553 had to 
e deferred while the U.S. Bureau of 
eclamation, an agency of the Depart- 
nent of the Interior, formulated modified 
lans for the Garrison project, as a result 
if a lawsuit that had been brought against 
e Secretary of the Interior by the Na- 
ional Audubon Society in 1976. In May 
977, Carter’s Interior Secretary reached 
n out-of-court settlement with the Audu- 
on Society that provided that no further 
onstruction would take place on Garrison 
efore an environmental-impact statement 
by prepared by the Bureau of Reclama- 
jon and the entire project re-submitted 
5 Congress by the Interior Department. 
. revised scheme, eliminating the more 
ontentious aspects of the project and 
heeting most of the IJC recommenda- 
ons, was submitted to Congress early 
11978. 
| The separation of powers in Wash- 
gton has always been a potential source 
disruption in Canadian-American rela- 
ons. Congressional powers of appropri- 
‘tion, in particular, continue to play an 
portant role in shaping the course of 
‘lations between the two countries in a 
uumber of issue areas. The role of Con- 
hess on the Garrison Diversion Unit sug- 
asts that, in environmental relations 
tween the two countries, particular at- 
mtion must be paid to the legislative 
ranch in Washington. 

_ Congress continued to appropriate 
inds for Garrison construction well after 
ie first expression of Canadian concern 
iat the project would cause transbound- 
ty pollution. Not unnaturally, Congress- 
en are disinclined to subordinate 
Omestic interests to foreign concerns of 
eir own accord. But at the same time, 
tien the IJC’s role in Garrison became 
ore visible in 1977, the House of Repre- 
ntatives refused to embroil Garrison in 
e larger struggle with President Carter 
er the future of water projects. This is 
pwelcome indication that the IJC’s pro- 
tedings, far from being ignored by the 
use, assumed some importance in this 
se. 

| In the Senate, where the membership 
smaller, the tenure more fixed, the 
i “clubbier’’, the IJC’s role was 


= 


not ignored by senators on the Appro- 
priations Committee, but there was less 
generosity, and they preferred to put the 
onus on the IJC to demonstrate why 
their pattern of appropriation should be 
changed. If this attitude can be attributed 
to the presence of both North Dakota 
senators on the committee, together with 
two others who were unhappy with Cana- 
dian tax policy, what emerges as important 
in this case is the degree of commitment 
by the Senate Committee to weigh the 
IJC recommendations when they were 
released. 

The issues dealt with by the IJC — 
transboundary pollution, present or an- 
ticipated — usually spring from parochial 
concerns, generally peripheral to the grand 
design of national policy. But where there 
are issues of local importance, there are 
also the elected representatives of the 
people, eager to demonstrate to consti- 
tuents that their concerns do not go un- 
heard at the federal level. In Washington, 
the elected representatives have an inde- 
pendent source of policy-making power to 
ensure that local programs are protected. 
In the case of the Garrison Diversion Unit, 
Congress demonstrated its willingness to 
consider the deliberations of the IJC. The 
continued readiness of Congressional ap- 
propriations committees to accord both 
attention and importance to the IJC, par- 
ticularly when the constituency interests 
of Congressmen are directly involved, will 
help to ensure the continued success of 
the Commission’s work. 


Gremlins attack 


Somewhere between proofreading the gal- 
leys, which were correct, and sending the 
page-proofs to the printer, the gremlins 
attacked our September/October issue. 
The result was an incomprehensible para- 
graph in the article on the United Nations 
by Hans Tabor. The first full paragraph 
in the second column of Page 18 should 
have read as follows: 


But the Western world will have to 
widen its own values, especially that of 
equality, to include the poorer countries. 
The West will have to show an increase in 
the will to diminish the disparities in the 
standards of living and will have to realize 
that it is more than regrettable for the 
world economy to have continued under- 
activity in the developing countries. 
Otherwise, the discussions in the UN and 
its Specialized Agencies will be futile. 
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Nixon failed 
to achieve 
consensus 


Carter at mid-term 


United States foreign policy 
needs constancy and consensus 


By Howard H. Lentner 


The approaching mid-point of the Admin- 
istration’s term of office provides an oc- 
casion for assessing President Carter’s 
foreign policy. Although one might draw 
up a balance-sheet of gains and losses, a 
more productive approach is to apply to 
discrete issues the general criterion of 
whether Carter has contributed to a new 
American foreign-policy consensus that 
will survive his term of office. 

American foreign policy has never 
been remarkable for its constancy and 
consistency, but during the Cold War 
years there was a public consensus that 
gave support to the general direction, if 
not the details, of foreign policy. That 
consensus was shattered by the Vietnam 
war. As this conflict drew to a close, Pres- 
ident Nixon, with the assistance of Henry 
Kissinger, developed some new directions 
for American foreign policy, notably dé- 
tente with the Soviet Union and normali- 
zation of relations with China; but he 
failed to achieve a consensus, in large part 
because his style was one of commanding 
deference for unilateral and surprise-laden 
Presidential action. 

In reaction against Nixon’s style — as 
well as the substance of super-power col- 
laboration to achieve world order — Pres- 
ident Carter has tried to discover new 
directions. The most apparent of these 
have been his espousal of human rights, 
the renewed emphasis on allied collabora- 
tion in the economic realm, and opposition 
to nuclear proliferation. There are, how- 
ever, a number of signs that indicate that 
Carter has not yet been able to achieve 
a foreign-policy consensus. Until it is 
achieved, United States foreign policy is 
unlikely to have the constancy that will 
attract and maintain the support of allies 
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and enable the United States to exercise 
effective leadership in the world. 
President Carter came to the White 
House as an outsider. While there was a 
kind of fresh appeal in this fact, there’ 
were also liabilities that have had their 
effects on foreign policy. In general, it 
may be said that the inexperience of: 
Carter led to a number of mistakes. The 
human-rights campaign was initiated with 
a naiveté that had important repercus- 
sions for détente, as well as for certain 
allied relations. The Carter opposition to’ 
nuclear proliferation was conducted, in’ 
the case of West German reactor sales to 
Brazil, without real understanding of the: 
issue, and let to tension with two allies. 
After nearly two years in office, there. 
is more experience and more sophistica-, 
tion, but the lack of control and clear. 
direction is also evident. Besides, these 
problems are made more severe by an) 
eroding popularity recorded by publie- 
opinion polls. To try to predict whether it 
is likely that President Carter will be able 
to contribute to the development of a no 
American foreign-policy consensus, it will 
be useful to examine the obstacles that: 
stand in the way of such a development 
and the implements that Carter has to’ 
work with in that direction. 


i 


Formidable obstacle | 
One of the most formidable obstacles to| 
the achievement of a consensus is the un- | 
certain state of the international system. 
During the Cold War, when a consensus 
prevailed, Americans generally had a clear 
conception of a bipolar structure in the 
international system that, despite qualifi- 
cations, was reasonably accurate for many ! 
years. With the international system in. 
flux as it is today, however, Americans are. 
uncertain what kind of structure it has., 
There have been a number of attempts to. 
describe the system, but each has been 
shown to be flawed. , 
The pentagonal system of Nixon’s! 
state of the world messages has been, 
demonstrated, particularly by Stanley 


ian 


, three-cornered handshake on September 18, 1978, followed the announcement of 
the agreement that had been reached at Camp David. 


jJoffmann, to be neither accurate as de- 
cription nor desirable as a vision. Pres- 
dent Carter drew heavily on the ideas 
£ the Trilateral Commission, but these 
oo have been shown to be inadequate. 
“he metaphor of a triangle uniting the 
Jnited States, Europe and Japan is doubly 
mpaired by the absence of a side con- 
ecting Europe and Japan and by the 
bsence of European unity. Moreover, 
rilateralism leaves out the “Second” and 
‘Third Worlds.”’ While it has become com- 
qonplace to invoke the notion of inter- 
ependence, no analytical construct has 
merged that would accurately describe 
ae system structure in terms that would 
ommand widespread understanding. 
Tone of these candidates for a general 
escription of the international system 
ructure even attempts to account for 
ie agitating issue of Cuban intervention 
1 Africa. Moreover, Carter himself dem- 
astrated considerable ineptitude last 
ammer in claiming Cuban intervention 
1 Shaba Province, Zaire, without being 
ole to provide conclusive evidence in 
*sponse to sceptics in the United States 
ad to Fidel Castro’s denials. 


; 


conomic disarray 

-dded to the difficulties of conceptually 
fasping the structure of the international 
vstem is the disarray in international 
“onomics — huge trade imbalances, mone- 
‘ry chaos exemplified by the fall of the 
llar, and the uncertainties in the bar- 
{ining over a new international economic 
‘der. The economic “summit” confer- 
aces of the “trilateral” countries have 
monstrated a style of collaboration but 


Wide World Photo 


not a co-ordination of substantive policies 
to deal with “‘stagflation”. The real decline 
in the price of oil for the United States 
resulting from the decline in the value 
the dollar appears to be an unintended 
consequence, whose advantages are offset 
by continuing international economic dis- 
array and dwindling confidence in the 
ability of the U.S. to manage its own 
economy. 

If the fluidity of the international 
system itself is an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of a foreign-policy consensus, there 
are also domestic American barriers that 
present difficulties. The debate over the 
Panama Canal treaties has shown not only 
the emotional fracturing of the American 
people in dealing with the rest of the 
world but also the obstacles to the con- 
duct of a coherent foreign policy caused 
by the structure of the American Govern- 
ment. With Congress intent upon sharing 
in foreign-policy decision-making, foreign 
policy becomes an instrument of domestic 
politics. 

Moreover, there appear to be deeper 
and more persistent cleavages in public 
opinion concerning American foreign pol- 
icy. In the summer 1977 issue of /nter- 
national Journal, James N. Rosenau and 
Ole R. Holsti reported the results of their 
survey of the “attentive public”. Their 
study showed the persistence of the cleav- 
age in opinion that had opened up during 
the Vietnam war. This cleavage is par- 
ticularly likely to be manifested during 
the Senate’s consideration of a new SALT 
accord. 

In such circumstances, the President 
himself is an important influence. Pres- 
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ident Carter brought to office a set of 
values and beliefs that have led him to 
attack a wide variety of problems. His 
values are those that grow out of and 
nourish democracy. He is dedicated to 
openness in government, efficiency in ad- 
ministration, and liberal humanitarianism 
abroad. He is an economic conservative, 
but in him is a strain of populism that 
seeks reform. He is ambitious to be a 
“oreat”? President without leading his 
country in war. 

Some of these values are specially 
pertinent to foreign policy. As Alexis de 
Tocqueville pointed out in his Democracy 
in America, democratic values are the 
enemy of effectiveness in foreign policy. In 
particular, the democratic virtues of open- 
ness and debate are the enemies of the 
foreign-policy virtues of secrecy and dis- 
patch. Carter’s dedication to debate within 
his Administration — for example, between 
Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance and 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski over whether to “link” other issues 
to the SALT negotiations — and his toler- 
ance for the outspokenness of United Na- 
tions Ambassador Andrew Young give the 
appearance of disarray. This appearance 
makes it more difficult for Carter to en- 
gender support. 


Framework 


One of the most useful instruments that 
the President could develop to create a 
new consensus would be a conceptual 
framework — that is, an intellectual con- 
struct that performs three critical func- 
tions: (1) it brings about consistency 
between a country’s values and political 
institutions, on the one hand, and the 
international system, on the other; (2) it 
provides a coherent set of guidelines for 
foreign-policy decisions; and (3) it makes 
foreign policy serve to give a sense of pur- 
pose to the nation. 

The development of a _ conceptual 
framework cannot be the work of one man, 
particularly a President who is too busy 
to labour over careful analysis. Identifica- 
tion and analysis of problems has to come 
largely from the governmental and aca- 
demic bureaucracies. Moreover, the gener- 
ation of a consensus based on a conceptual 
framework is partly the work of executive- 
branch officials and Congressional leaders, 
but the shaping of a conceptual frame- 
work is, finally and foremost, the business 
of the President. 

In his attempts to reorient American 
foreign policy, President Carter has not 
yet met the tests of creating an adequate 
conceptual framework. The centrepiece of 
his drive for reorientation was the human- 
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rights initiative. There are plenty of 
biguities and contradictions in this, bu 
it has performed one of the functions o 
a conceptual framework — it has restorec 
to the American people a sense of purpose 
in foreign policy. It has failed, however 
either to provide a coherent set of guide: 
lines for decision-making or to deal real: 
istically with the international system 
Beyond human rights, President Carte) 
has sought to re-emphasize alliance cohe: 
sion and to set his Administration apari 
from its immediate predecessors by re 
moving détente from first place in foreign; 
policy priorities. 

The Carter Administration has devel: 
oped other specific objectives: non-pro: 
liferation; a commitment to bringing about 
change in Southern Africa, specifically by 
endorsing a mandatory arms embargc 
against South Africa and by working fo) 
internationally-approved settlements ir 
Rhodesia and Namibia; withdrawal o. 
troops from Korea; pursuit of a genera | 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflic 
through the Geneva Conference; and ¢ 
coherent energy policy. The resultant flur. 
ry of activity is not guided by a clean! 
sense of purpose and a set of priorities: 
that will generate a new foreign-policy 
consensus. Moreover, much of the Pres. 
ident’s rhetoric shows more effectivenes: 
at symbol manipulation than carefu 
analysis. | 


Presidential skill } 
The development of a consensus rests no 


only on conceptual clarity but also on thi 
President’s skills. Carter’s outstandin; 
skill is his sensitivity to the electorate a' 
the symbolic level. This sensitivity pro. 
vided him with his ticket for the journey! 
from Plains, Georgia, to Washington, D.C, 
For electoral purposes, this is a tremen 
dous strength. For foreign policy it ma‘, 
be a weakness. Symbols can become :, 
substitute for analysis and for the grub; 
work of persuasion and bargaining. 
There are a number of areas wher 
Carter’s treatment of issues at the sym: 
bolic level is more in evidence than hi) 
command of them at the analytic level, 
The human-rights campaign may thus b; 
characterized, as may the non-prolifera 
tion policy. His symbolic handling 0) 
energy problems was a fizzle. Morea 
there are both apparent and impendin 
problems connected with the human 
rights campaign. By staking out a publi 
position in denying that Anatoly Shcha’ 
ransky was a spy but having no effectiv, 
means of preventing his conviction b: 
Soviet authorities, Carter displayed an in 
herent weakness of his position. In th 


f e, as pointed out by Sandra Vogel- 
gese g in the July 1978 Foreign Affairs, 
it is likely that the inability and unwil- 
lingness of the American people to pay the 
costs of effective means to promote human 
rights will lead to disillusionment. 

Despite his sensitivity to symbols, 
Carter does not have the skill to use 
symbols in arousing the nation. He clearly 
does not command the rhetorical skill to 
arouse people to follow him. His skill in 
lobbying Congress has grown, as witnessed 
by his victories on the issues of Panama 
and Middle Eastern plane sales, but they 
are not sufficient, as the impasse on his 
nergy legislation indicates. 

| Carter has an underlying stubborness 
and integrity, but he has also demon- 
strated a capacity to learn. He modified 
somewhat his human-rights campaign to 
nake it more compatible with realities in 
he international environment. He adapted 
o the Sadat initiatives in the Middle 
fast, and his diplomacy in the Horn of 
frica showed signs of adeptness. On Na- 
ibia, too, there has been success. Diplo- 
natic successes have tended to come in 
reas that have not become, through Pres- 
ential rhetoric, infused with symbolism. 
n the near future, the Carter Administra- 
ya is likely to attempt to resolve the 
ssue of Taiwan with the Chinese Govern- 
yent. While there are difficult substantive 
roblems involved, it may be that Carter’s 
bility to gain support for whatever solu- 
3 he comes to may rest on his refrain- 
1g from burdening the policy with 
Ppolism. Unfortunately, the “playing- 
ae-China-card” rhetoric that has be- 
me popular in Washington is not a 
opeful sign. 


liddle East 

ne area where Carter has demonstrated 
deptness and serious resolve is his Mid- 
le East diplomacy. Early in his Adminis- 
vation, he demonstrated initiative in his 
est for a renewal of the Geneva Con- 
rence and by bringing the Palestinian 
isue into the public arena for debate. 
hat initiative was wrested from him by 
Jresident Sadat, and the United States 
st control in Middle East diplomacy 
til Carter arranged and conducted the 
rious top-level conference at Camp 
avid last September. While regaining the 
itiative, Carter gave up the sound prin- 
dle used in his 1977 policy of including 
f of the interested parties in Middle 
dist negotiations. 

| There are problems of political style 
fat are also pertinent to developing a 
‘eign-policy consensus. President Car- 
/-’s style is one in which, sometimes after 


careful thought and less often off-the-cuff, 
he stakes out a position, gets out in front 
on the issue, and then attempts to gather 
support. There is a private quality to the 
deliberations that lead him to positions. 
It is impossible to operate in the American 
political system without bargaining, but 
Carter’s style pushes the bargaining into 
the public arena, where it often gives him 
the appearance of weakness. Thus, when 
Carter finds it necessary to compromise or 
to deal in trade-offs for support, he pub- 
licly changes his position, or he issues an 
apology. 

This style has two effects that do not 
portend success for developing a new 
foreign-policy consensus. First, it creates 
space for a great deal of extrinsic public 
debate, such as that over the Panama 
Canal treaties, that leads to the appear- 
ance of disarray in American foreign pol- 
icy and more animosity and confusion 
than is necessary. If the President had 
sought the advice of the Senate during 
the negotiating stage of the treaties, it 
might have been possible to avoid the 
embarrassment of a parade of Senators to 
Panama negotiating their reservations 
with General Torrijos. 

The public bargaining style has also 
tended to encourage division in American 
society. Specifically, President Carter 
shares at least part of the burden of the 
alienation of the American Jewish com- 
munity that supports Israel. His style 
has helped to put him into a position in 
which, if he stands firm, the cleft in the 
American public will broaden, and, if he 
relents, he will appear to be weak. 

What, then, are the prospects for the 
early development of a new American 
consensus on foreign policy? President 
Carter’s pragmatism may bring about a 
rough adaptation between American as- 
pirations and the realities of the rest of 
the world, but that does not necessarily 
mean coherence and constancy. His learn- 
ing capacity may enable him to improve 
marginally his skills and style, but these 
are characteristics of the man that are 
unlikely to change in any fundamental 
sense. It is highly unlikely that President 
Carter will become an inspiring orator. 

It seems unlikely, therefore, that a 
new American foreign-policy consensus 
will develop in this Administration. With- 
out constancy, American foreign policy 
will continue to be unpredictable. It will 
also be subject to sharp international 
debate, and it is very likely to be dis- 
continuous when the next president is 
elected, for, without consensus, foreign 
policy has no fixed guidelines for con- 
tinuity. 
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Civil liberties 
bound together 
with emergence 
of democratic 
government 


What are human rights? 


By M. D. Copithorne 


Human rights have suddenly emerged on 
the centre stage of international affairs. 
The political context in which this has 
occurred is clear enough, but it is much 
less certain what these rights entail. Their 
origins can be traced back to the historic 
movements for freedom and equality as 
well as to the inspiration provided by the 
great religions and philosophies of the 
world that affirm the dignity and worth of 
the individual. 

The earliest efforts to resist absolute 
rule gave rise to the barest of civil liberties, 
which in time evolved into a system of 
rights by which the individual could resist 
government and private coercion. The de- 
velopment continues today, reflecting the 
dynamic nature of the relation between 
state and individual, towards the fulfil- 
ment of the needs of the individual and 
the realization of his personality. This 
process, indeed the whole development of 
human rights, has been uneven. Different 
social organizations and cultural tradi- 
tions have produced many varieties of 
historical experience. The question is 
whether these divergent experiences have 
yet led to general recognition of basic 
universal values reflecting the essential 
dignity of man. 

The Western tradition of civil liber- 
ties is bound up with the emergence of its 
democratic forms of government. English- 
men trace their freedom back to the 
Magna Carta and to the Bill of Rights of 
1689. It was a system generally thought 
able to keep pace with the demands of the 
governed for protection against legal and 
administrative encroachments upon what 
were considered the rights and liberties of 
free men under the common law. 

United States and French experience 
took what seemed a different turn. The 
Declaration of Independence reflected the 
heady influence of the boldest thinkers of 
the age. The central importance of the 
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rights of the individual to the philosophical 


basis of the American political system was 
most eloquently expressed at the begin-, 
ning of the Declaration: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain unalienall 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the Pursuit of Happiness, that to 
secure these rights, Governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the Goy- 
erned ...’”. It was a revolutionary view of 
the roe of government and the status 
of the individual, and some urged that it 
needed to be more precisely spelt out. 
Madison, in particular, argued that polit-' 
ical truths enuntiated in a solemn manner 
in a bill of rights would acquire “‘the char-' 
acter of fundamental maxims of free gov- 
ernment and as they become incorporated 
with the national sentiment, counteract’ 
the impulses of interest and passion”. It 
was debated and finally decided that the 
best hope of dissuading the governors from 
depriving those they governed of thei 
civil liberties lay in the enshrinement ol’ 
fundamental rights in the Constituulia 
Over the years, through constitutional 
amendment and _ judicial interpretation, 
these provisions became the corpus ol 
United States civil rights that serve tc! 
express the ideals of an open, free and 
pluralistic society. \ 

The French tradition dates from Le 
Déclaration des Droits de lHomme of! 
1789 and the subsequent Déclaration 01) 
1795. The radical ideas flourishing in the 
revolutionary atmosphere on both sides 0: 
the Atlantic nourished each other. The) 
Declaration of 1789 sets out a number 0! 
individual rights and clothes them in é€ 
political philosophy: “Le but de toute! 
association politique est la conservaHieml 
des droits naturels et imprescriptible de 
’homme. Ces droits sont: la liberté, I’ 
propriété, He sureté et la résistance ( 
V oppression.” | 


Canadian experience | 
The Canadian experience was on 
The adequacy of Canada’s common lav 

inheritance was not seriously questionec | 
until the Second World War, and ever! 
then much of the debate focused or’ 
constitutional aspects. The issues wer 


fal 


whether civil liberties were better pro- 
tected through a bill of rights or under 
the common law, how this protection could 
be related to the distribution of legislative 
powers, and the degree of entrenchment 
such rights should receive in any new 
constitutional arrangement. 

The debate on the first issue ended 
with the enactment of the 1960 Canadian 
Bill of Rights, entitled “An Act for the 
Recognition and Protection of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms”. The 
preamble states: “The Parliament of 
affirming that the Canadian 


‘Canada, 
gation is founded upon principles that 
acknowledge the supremacy of God, the 
lignity and worth of the human person 
and the position of the family in a society 
pf free men and free institutions; Affirm- 
ng also that men and institutions remain 
ree only when freedom is founded upon 
‘espect for moral and spiritual values and 
he rule of law, and being desirous of 
mshrining these principles and the human 
ights and fundamental freedoms derived 
rom them, in a Bill of Rights which shall 
eflect the respect of Parliament for its 
onstitutional authority and which shall 
nsure the protection of these rights and 
reedoms in Canada.” 

The treatment of the Bill of Rights in 
e courts, characterized by some as one 
f “benign neglect”, and the continuing 
emands for a new Canadian Constitution 
ggested that the 1960 bill might not be 
° last word on the formal recognition of 


uman rights in Canada. In 1968, coin- 
iding with International Human Rights 
‘ear, the Government published proposals 
r a constitutionally-entrenched Cana- 
ian Charter of Human Rights. The ensu- 
ag debate focused increasingly on other 
spects of constitutional reform, and the 
iitiative came to a halt with the defeat 
f the Victoria proposals in 1971. 
In 1978, the Government launched 
ew constitutional proposals that consti- 
ate a “Canadian Charter of Human 
‘ights and Freedoms” replacing the 1960 
all of Rights. The new instrument has a 
\fferent ring to it, the preamble declaring 
ue Charter to be “founded on the convic- 
‘on and belief, affirmed by this Act, that 
\ a free and democratic society there are 
rtain rights and freedoms which must be 
ésured to all of the people of that society 
é well as to people within society indi- 
‘dually and as members of particular 
soups, and which must, if they are to 
dure, be incapable of being alienated by 
te ordinary exercise of such legislation or 
her authority as may be conferred by 
¢y¥ on its respective institutions of 
Evernment”’. 


Human rights have an ill-defined sta- 
tus in the hierarchy of legal standards, with 
the result that there continues to be debate 
about their jurisprudential underpinnings. 
One approach, growing out of the seven- 
teenth century’s emphasis on mankind’s 
common human nature and its egalitarian 
implications, conceives human rights in 
naturalist terms — that is, a set of min- 
imum inalienable rights inhering in man 
by virtue of his being man. Authority for 
“a higher law” is found in theological or 
metaphysical absolutes. The problem is 
that only a legal order can recognize and 
protect such rights. 

Another approach, historical or an- 
thropological in nature, focuses on specific 
demands at a given time in particular 
societies. It emphasizes the uniqueness of 
each society within its own cultural and 
environmental variables, thus suggesting a 
highly particular or nationalistic quality 
at the expense of common human values. 
The approach of the positivists is to con- 
fine rights to those accorded by a state at 
a particular time within an organized coer- 
cive system. They would deny a place for 
values detached from specific political and 
ethical beliefs. Again, the result is a strong 
emphasis on the sovereignty of nation 
states and a marked resistance to the idea 
that individuals can be appropriate sub- 
jects as well as objects of international 
law. The Marxist approach, born in re- 
sponse to the often exploitive quality of 
early industrial society, was initially in- 
tensely concerned with human dignity. 
The Russian revolutionaries gave a priority 
of rights to the working class and added 
the right to work, to a fair wage and to 
social security. In its present form, Com- 
munist theory has human rights apper- 
taining to the collectivity, usually the na- 
tion state, at the expense of the individual. 


Generality 

Human rights have traditionally been ex- 
pressed in a high degree of generality, and 
their definition is usually a composite of 
shifting elements of legislative, executive 
and judicial consensus. In the drafting of 
the International Human Rights Cove- 
nants there was a sharp division bet:veen 
those who argued for brief clauses of a 
general nature and those who argued for 
substantial precision. The first view pre- 
vailed, generally because of the difficulty 
of setting out the scope and substance of 
rights in any detail in a comprehensive 
document intended to attract the widest 
support among states. Thus, having com- 
mitted themselves to the general princi- 
ples, states were to be allowed substantial 
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Classification 
serves only 
analytical 
convenience 


discretion in formulating the rights in 
accordance with their particular circum- 
stances. Rather than attempting a defini- 
tion of slavery, the covenants provide 
simply that no one shall be held in slavery. 
The question of admissible limitations 
posed another problem, for so many were 
put forward that they threatened to de- 
tract from the rights to be protected. In 
the discussion on the right to liberty and 
security of person, for example, some 30 
limitations were suggested, and it became 
evident that it was better to provide sim- 
ply that no one should be subject to 
arbitrary arrest or detention. 

A right in its jurisprudential sense is 
an interest, claim or advantage that is 
legally recognized and protected and im- 
plies a corresponding duty on the part of 
others. In other words, a right is a legal 
conception, while a human right is one 
that inheres in the human individual. In 
the interest of analysis and orderly discus- 
sion, many attempts have been made to 
classify human rights. One such system 
uses four categories: political (or civil) 
liberties (or rights), including the tradi- 
tional freedoms of association, assembly, 
speech, press, conscience and _ religion; 
economic liberties, including the rights to 
property and not to be deprived thereof 
without due compensation, the freedom of 
contract, and the right to withhold one’s 
labour; legal liberties, including freedom 
from arbitrary arrest, a right to a fair 
hearing, protection of an independent 
judiciary, and access to counsel; and, 
finally, egalitarian liberties, including the 
right to employment, accommodation, 
education, etc., without discrimination on 
the basis of race, sex, religion or economic 
circumstances. However, this and other 
attempts to classify rights are not without 
difficulty, and there is a growing opinion 
that classification serves only the purpose 
of analytical convenience. 

In both British and American tradi- 
tions, the definition of political liberties 
has focused on the search for the reach 
and limit of these freedoms, and partic- 
ularly the necessity of reconciling them 
with potentially conflicting liberties and 
other social values. The accommodation of 
this conflict is an inherent and continuing 
part of the human-rights process. A num- 
ber of tests have emerged — for example, 
United States courts will consider whether 
there is ‘“‘a clear and present danger” that 
the action complained of will bring about 
results the legislature has determined to 
forestall. The common law has a test of 
compliance with “the public welfare’. It 
also has specific limits on the freedom of 
speech — namely the offences of defama- 
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tion, blasphemy, sedition and censorshi 
Sedition is perhaps the most critical of 
these tests, and it has generally been held 
that words become seditious when the 
intent is to advocate or incite others: 
to violence, public disorder or unlawful) 
conduct against the state. Religious liberty. 
has been interpreted as being essentially, 
freedom of religious thought and ex- 
pression, not extending to conduct that 
violates the criminal law, offends public. 
morals or interferes with the legitimate: 
exercise of the police power for the protec- | 
tion of public safety and health. 

Economic liberties have emerged only’ 
in the twentieth century, partly, no doubt, 
from the recognition that equality before: 
the law is likely to affect adversely the 
poor more often than the rich and that) 
the enforcement of some rights may have 
the effect of perpetuating inequalities. It 
was often argued that it was more impor-) 
tant to guarantee basic personal liberties: 
rather than those concerned with the 
shifting processes of economic and social 
organization. Gradually, economic liber-) 
ties came to be seen as directly related to 
the social and political well-being oft 
society. It proved even more difficult, 
however, to formulate economic rights! 
than it had civil and political rights, and) 
it is often concluded that the conception) 
will not readily be turned into legally-. 
enforceable values. This conclusion is re-) 
flected in the United Nations Covenant 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 
which declares that such rights are for 
gradual implementation. ( 


Rule of law 
There is another dimension to the articula- 
tion of human rights: the requirement 
that the regulation of an individual’s rights, 
be subject to “the rule of law” or “due 
process of law” or be “‘in accordance with’ 
the law of the land’’. In its simplest form, 
due process of law is a complex of pro-' 
cedural safeguards designed to protect the} 
individual from arbitrary acts of govern- 
ment. Its origins go back to Magna Carta.’ 
By the seventeenth century, criteria had 
emerged for judging the acts of the execu- 
tive and of the judiciary itself. 
The requirement for “due process” 
was included in the French Declaration 01 
1789, the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend-. 
ments of the United States Constitution 
and the Canadian Bill of Rights. The no- ; 
tion embodies the belief that man should. 
be ruled by laws and not by man. Today,’ 
in its procedural sense, it seems to include 
three essential elements: (a) the individ: 
ual’s right to a meaningful day in court to’ 
challenge the exercise of judicial or ad- 
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istrative decisions against his interests; 
(b) equality before the law of both indi- 
viduals and officials, including the full 
independence of the court; and (c) the 
recognition that judicial remedies need to 
be rationally justified in terms of both 
general principles and the _ particular 
situation. 


International level 
Given the uncertain nature and content of 
human rights in most nation states and 
the wide diversity of national experience, 
the difficulty of establishing consensus at 
he international level is, clearly, pro- 
ound. Nevertheless, with faltering steps, 
ation states have been able to agree on 
joint action as they have come to perceive 
need to enhance the dignity of the 
individual. In the nineteenth century, 
here was agreement on anti-slavery ar- 
angements, and subsequently on arrange- 
ents to protect the rights of minorities. 
The First World War served to “raise the 
onsciousness” of the world community, 
ut it was the spread of education and 
apid means of communication, and most 
trikingly the flagrant violations of human 
ignity in the Second World War, that 
orecipitated demands for a broad recogni- 
ion of basic human values. 

The United Nations Charter, fol- 


By Richard Gwyn 
| 
shortly before the Bonn economic “sum- 
nit” meeting began, Arthur Okun, former 
Yhairman of the Council of Economic 
idvisers to the President of the United 
‘tates, remarked that the meeting was 
‘doomed to succeed”. 

_ Okun was prescient. When all else is 
aid and done, Bonn was bound to be 
success of a sort for the simple reason 
aat failure was unthinkable. Chancellor 
felmut Schmidt described the stakes 
ea “Only if we avoid a crash can we 

pe for recovery.” 

In the months before Bonn, talk 
bout a crash had become popular. Only a 
dful of Western countries — Japan, 
| ‘ermany, Switzerland —.seemed to have 
iscovered how to cure themselves of a 
f-decade of “stagflation”, and even in 
ese countries there was no assurance 


lowed by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, set out common standards 
for human society that have become so 
widely recognized nationally and interna- 
tionally that they may well now form part 
of the customary law of nations. The diffi- 
culties in converting them into a decent 
world order have been all too evident. The 
balance between the government, the 
group and the individual has yet to be 
struck, as has the balance between the 
universal and the particular, and the bal- 
ance between political and civil and eco- 
nomic and social rights. The search for 
accommodation becomes more intense. In 
the words of McDougal, Lasswell and 
Chen, different peoples, in different parts 
of the world, conditioned by varying cul- 
tural traditions, assert fundamental de- 
mands in many different nuances of insti- 
tutional practice and modality, but there 
is an overriding insistence, transcending 
all cultures and climes, upon the greater 
production and wider distribution of all 
basic values, with increasing recognition 
that a world public order of human dignity 
can tolerate wide differences in the specific 
practices by which values are shaped and 
shared so long as all demands and prac- 
tices are effectively appraised and accom- 
modated in terms of a common interest. 


Report on the Bonn summit: 
a need for world-management 


that the remedy was permanent. Almost 
everywhere else, high unemployment, high 
inflation (on the rise again in the U.S., 
and therefore likely to be exported else- 
where) and slow economic growth seemed 
to be intractable. Everywhere, sauve qui 
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Differences 
concealed 

in final 
communique 


peut protectionism was on the rise, imper- 
illing international trade. Most important, 
in terms of its impact upon public morale 
and upon business confidence, the entire 
international currency system seemed to 
be spinning out of control. Prime Minister 
Fukuda declared that the state of inter- 
national economies reminded him of those 
that preceded the Second World War. 
Less alarmist but still alarming was the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development report handed to the 
seven Western leaders shortly before they 
met at Bonn, and later made public. The 
OECD calculated that the average gross 
national product growth of its 24 member 
countries would be just 34% per cent in 
1978 or a full 1 per cent below the min- 
imum needed to halt the growth in unem- 
ployment. For 1979, the OECD forecast a 
GNP growth-rate reduced to 344 per cent 
as a consequence of a slow-down in the 
United States. 

The seven leaders — or seven and a 
half if you count the contribution of Roy 
Jenkins, the President of the European 
Economic Community (EEC) — thus ar- 
rived at Bonn determined to succeed, or 
at the very least not to be seen to have 
failed. By avoiding dissension and by find- 
ing formulae for the final communique 
that concealed their differences, they did 
indeed avoid failure. Hence, in logic, they 
must be credited with a success. Certainly 
the seven acted at their closing press con- 
ference as though they were genuinely 
convinced that they had succeeded. 

About the dimensions of this success, 
subsequent opinions differed. The Econo- 
mist gave one low cheer (““[he summiteers 
at Bonn got to the top of a small foothill 
and did not fall off. Quite.) and one loud 
boo (‘As an organ for world economic 
management, the seven-strong summit 
cabinet is hopeless and helpless’). In 
Newsweek Magazine, though, Theo Som- 
mer, editor-in-chief of Die Zeit, waxed 
lyrical: ‘Hail to the chiefs. . . . The sys- 
tem of co-operation has been strengthened, 
and not only in the economic field |as] the 
promise by the U.S. and Canada to be 
reliable suppliers of nuclear fuel proves. 
. . . German-U.S. relations are back to 
normal, Europe is on the move, and tri- 
lateralism has turned out to be a realistic 
concept.” 

By the acid test of the behaviour, 
post-Bonn, of financiers and of business- 
men, it seems clear that The Economist 
was far closer to the truth than Sommers. 
Within a month of the Bonn spectacular, 
the U.S. dollar had broken through the 
200-yen barrier and had dropped by close 
to 10 per cent relative to the yen. the 
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D-Mark and the Swiss franc. Further, a 
U.S. Congress was as reluctant to pa 
President Carter’s energy package as i 
had been before Bonn, thus ensuring that 
the immediate cause of currency instabil- 
ity would continue. Lastly, the prospects 
for a substantial agreement to conclude 
the GATT talks at Geneva seem even 
more remote as this is written than they 
were pre-Bonn. 

Yet the reasons for the editor-in-chief 
of Die Zeit’s euphoria are easy to identify, 
and are well-founded; it was unmistakably 
a resounding political success — for West 
Germany. Schmidt dominated the confer-! 
ence, in part because he happened to be 
chairman, but even more because he 
led the Western world’s healthiest and! 
best-managed economy and because his. 
own forceful personality captured the 
imagination of a Western public hunger-) 
ing for self-confident leadership. For the 
first time since the war, West Germany) 
played a commanding political role at) 
a major meeting of Western nations.) 
(Schmidt was the key personality at the! 
EEC Bremen “summit” a fortnight earlier, 
but achieved this in the absence of the! 
U.S.). West Germany’s emergence at Bonn 
as a fully-accepted political, as well as a’ 
by-now familiar economic power, consti-| 
tutes a transformation of the Western 
balance of power of incalculable political) 
as well as psychological proportions. | 

Bonn, therefore, has to be viewed’ 
from two related but separate perspec-' 
tives: as an exercise in international eco-) 
nomic management and as an exercise in 
political dynamics. 

The economic achievements of Bonn: 
are all familiar. President Carter com- 
mitted himself, again, to reducing oil im- 
ports by 2% million barrels a day by, 
1985, and to moving U.S. oil prices to 
world levels. Prime Minister Fukuda 
pledged a GNP growth increase of 7 per 
cent in 1978 and the limitation of Japan’s! 
trade surplus, in “volume”, to last year’s!’ 
level. Schmidt promised a reflationary . 
package of 13 million D-Marks, and in-) 
deed, a fortnight later, telegraphed his six’ 
colleagues: “I have delivered on my 
promise”. The other four participants es-) 
sentially promised to do what they were 
already doing, or trying to do — in Can- 
ada’s case, to raise economic growth by 
“up to 5 per cent”’. 

In addition, the seven-man group 
charged its representatives at Geneva to 
“conclude successfully the detailed nego- 
tiations by December 15, 1978’. The final’ 
communique also declared further that: 
“The further development of nuclear. 
energy is indispensable, and the slippage’ 
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Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau and U.S. President Carter are joined in discussion 
y their host Helmut Schmidt during the July meeing in Bonn. The “Seven” will meet 


gain in Tokyo next summer. 


the execution of nuclear power pro- 
(rams must be reversed.” Lastly, the 
roup established for the first time a re- 
lew mechanism: representatives from the 
even countries are scheduled to meet in 
ecember to check on each others’ prog- 
ss, and to report back to their leaders. 

The list of accomplishments does 
eem to be a considerable one. Further, as 
‘rime Minister Callaghan put it at the 
losing press conference: ‘The whole is 
reather than the sum of its parts”. The 
ombined effect of all these measures 
hould result in reduced protectionism, 
xpanded trade, an attack on unemploy- 
aent without an incentive to inflation, 

‘nd a general tone of reassurance that 
ould produce currency stability. 

Few of these beneficent results have 
appened. Such a judgment could be dis- 
issed as premature — except that con- 

)nued currency instability already marks 
}onn as an economic failure. 

|, To ask What Went Wrong? is to ask 
Jie wrong question. A better question to 
}3k is What Didn’t Go Right? 

|| In part, advance expectations were 
/arealistic. Bonn was never intended to 
2 “an organ for world economic manage- 
lent” as the Economist described it. 
‘onn is simply the latest evolutionary 
lodel in a process that began three years 
s0 at Rambouillet with a vague, futuristic 
‘minar among, at that time, six world 
aders. The present seven may dominate 
e West, but they cannot speak for it — 
ill less for the rest of the world. Their 
sssions do not constitute an institution 
At an occasion out of which the most 


important product is never going to be 
binding treaties or detailed plans of action, 
but rather intangibles like, at Bonn, the 
restoration of good personal relations be- 
tween Carter and Schmidt. 

In one instance, the seven did indeed 
demonstrate that their whole was larger 
than the sum of its parts. The resolution 
on airplane hijacking constituted, for all 
of them, a singular achievement, and for 
Canada a definite diplomatic triumph. 
Prime Minister Trudeau advanced the 
idea; External Affairs Minister Don 
Jamieson and a small group of officials 
translated it into practical terms, and 
then successfully negotiated these with 
the other delegations. 

In adopting a firm, clear, innovative 
— and wholly unexpected — stand on hi- 
jacking, the seven leaders were performing 
as politicians can do when they are per- 
forming at their best. Yet, contrarily, this 
very achievement ensured that they would 
do less than their best on the economic 
issues that were their first priority. In 
effect, for a day and a half at the con- 
ference the seven leaders allowed them- 
selves to be less bold on economic matters 
than they would otherwise have been, and 
ought to have been, because they knew 
that the final communique would justify 
itself by containing a bold statement 
about hijacking. 

By no means were all of the economic 
debates among the seven conducted in 
“diplomatese”. Carter asked some tough 
— and, by all accounts, exceptionally well- 
informed — questions about the proposed 
European “zone of currency stability”. 


Seven leaders 
performing 
as politicians 
on hijacking 
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GATT talks 
dressed up 

in blandest 
language possible 


Fukuda bluntly blamed most of the West’s 
economic troubles on the collapse of the 
U.S. dollar. 

Yet, in view of the magnitude of the 
problems involved, the economic debates 
between the leaders and the decisions that 
flowed from these lacked decisiveness and 
daring. 

West Germany’s pledge to reflate its 
economy in the expectation of creating 
larger markets for other nations is one 
example. In fact, West German author- 
ities hold no faith whatever in Keynesian 
pump-priming, as opposed to structural 
reform. West Germany’s contribution to 
what Prime Minister Trudeau called “a 
poker game” was thus a chip that the West 
Germans themselves didn’t take seriously. 

Another example is the treatment at 
Bonn of the GATT (General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade) talks. After an 
apparently desultory debate, the group 
dredged up the blandest language possi- 
ble: “We agreed (a year ago) to give a new 
impetus to the Tokyo Round. Our nego- 
tiators have fulfilled that commitment.” 
A slap on the back, in other words, rather 
than a push to secure, from France and 
Japan, concessions on agricultural prod- 
ucts that might in turn persuade the U.S. 
Congress to approve whatever agreement 
is actually reached at Geneva. 

A last example is provided by the 
U.S. oil deficit, which, among all topics, 
provoked the most attention before, 
during and after Bonn. The case advanced 
by Europe and Japan is that the U.S. oil 
deficit causes the U.S. trade deficit, which 
causes the U.S. dollar to decline, which 
causes international currency instability 
and trade uncertainty. In fact, this entire 
argument is questionable. Imports of fin- 
ished goods, from Europe and Japan, ac- 
count for a larger share of the U.S. trade 
deficit than do imports of oil. Further- 
more, even if the end consequence of U.S. 
energy imports is a devalued dollar, this 
benefits rather than damages Europe and 
Japan by lowering the cost of their own 
oil imports, which are priced in U.S. dol- 
lars. The real issue, never debated at 
Bonn, is whether the U.S. is deliberately 
importing cheap oil today so that to- 
morrow it will be able to use its hoarded- 
up domestic oil while its trade rivals 
compete frantically for Middle East oil, 
which by then will be dwindling in quantity 
and escalating in price. 

In essence, therefore, the seven func- 
tioned like politicians anxious to get along 
with each other, rather than as economists 
determined to pursue each problem to its 
final conclusion. To expect politicians to 
do much more may be naive; it is equally 
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naive, however, to suppose that, given a 
netae of the West’s economic mal-| 
aise, timid half-solutions will make the 
slightest difference. | 

If Bonn has made little or no differ- 
ence to our economic state, does it there- 
fore deserve to be labelled a failure? No. 
The meeting still merits the title of a semi- 
success. Advance forecasts that the seven 
would be ripped apart by arguments over 
who was to blame and who should do what 
proved to be unfounded. The seven did get 
along as individuals, which is useful, and 
as a group, in the instance of the hijacking, 
resolution. They did bargain with what 
they believed at the time to be a creative 
compromise. Except that we now know it 
was a compromise put together at close to 
the lowest common denominator among) 
the seven. | 

Tokyo is next. The real success at 
Bonn may have been to show what will 
have to be done at Tokyo. Either the 
seven will have to reorganize themselves 
into a true “organ for world economic 
management” or they will have to recog- 
nize that annual meetings of this kind are. 
no more than get-togethers — pleasant, 
and useful, but not, in the end, of any) 
particular importance. 


Coming in 
our next 1ssue 


David Wright, who is Counsellor 
(Economic) at the Canadian Embassy in 
Tokyo, writes about the future of growth 
in advanced societies. He discusses the 
Kondratieff conclusion that there are | 
50-year cycles in the performance of 
Western economies. If that model holds ° 
true, industrialized countries may have | 
entered the downward curve of such a 
long-term cycle. | 
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By Renaud Bernardin 
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April 1971, after naming his son to 
ucceed him as “President for life” of the 
epublic, Francois Duvalier died in his 
ved. For 14 years he had imposed an un- 
elentingly cruel dictatorship on Haiti. A 
opular uprising was expected, and in 
rder to prevent it the United States sent 
arships on patrol just outside Haitian 
erritorial waters. The uprising did not 
ake place. Brought to power by his father, 
ean-Claude Duvalier held on to it with 
ae help of the American State Depart- 
rent, and the U.S. Ambassador, Klinton 
‘nox, became known as the power behind 
ne throne. The official and clandestine 
asters of the state skilfully proceeded to 
iollify and dupe public opinion by build- 
ig a propaganda campaign round the 
liberalization” and “openness” of the new 
»gime. The Government is now changing 
's tune; “Jean-Claudisme” is the new 
atchword on everybody’s lips. By chang- 
ig its name, has “Duvalierism” simply 
onned a new mask, or has it actually 
undergone a transformation? 

_ Observers of Francois Duvalier’s Gov- 
mment usually stressed only its dictato- 
al exercise of power. No serious effort was 
ade to penetrate the reality behind the 
ghtmarish, exotic and folklorist image of 
‘aiti that Graham Greene’s novel The 
»medians projected round the world. This 
‘sSimistic view of the Haitian situation, 
stered by charitable organizations in 
eir attempts to alleviate the effects of 
overnment waste and corruption, masked 
e efforts by the Haitian people to free 
emselves from Duvalier’s bloody tyr- 
ny. Instead of taking account of the 
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easuring the change in Haiti 
rom one Duvalier to another 


strong desire for change underlying this 
unequal struggle, commentators merely 
lamented the revolting consequences of the 
dictatorship. 

At the time of Duvalier’s death, Haiti 
was known only for the horrible crimes of 
the Tontons Macoutes and its deplorable 
economic situation — it was the only coun- 
try in the western hemisphere rated among 
the world’s 25 poorest nations. Francois 
Duvalier was a psychological obstacle to 
large-scale international aid, for it was a 
matter of record that his Government suf- 
fered from unbridled corruption and that 
he allocated more funds to the machinery 
of repression than to the departments of 
health, education and agriculture com- 
bined. As a result, other governments shied 
away from too close an involvement. 

Although the horror of tyranny had 
caused isolation, Duvalier ensured that his 
country continued to play the role of pro- 
ducer and supplier of raw materials and 
consumer of industrial goods — the role 
assigned to the entire Third World in the 
international division of production activy- 
ities. He had no desire whatever to break 
with the liberal West. This was well under- 
stood by the defenders of the Haitian 
status quo, who though they would have 
preferred a more honourable associate, 
were nevertheless satisfied with a reliable 
ally. Duvalier was initially given emer- 
gency assistance to remain in power, then 
a little more help so as to obviate any 
threats of changing political allegiance. 
Finally, studies were undertaken, and their 
conclusions would have justified the mas- 
sive aid he was clamouring for. 

His death came at the right moment 
and helped to consolidate a government 
that, though clearly reprehensible, was 
considered by many to represent stability 
in the Caribbean area, which had already 
been shaken by the death of Trujillo, the 
1965 intervention of the U.S. Marines in 
the Dominican Republic, and the estab- 
lishment of assertive, nationalist govern- 
ments in Trinidad and Tobago and in 
Jamaica. Jean-Claude Duvalier was con- 
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sidered particularly worthy of confidence 
because, from his first press conference, he 
adopted the same militant anti-Communist 
position as his father. Those who saw the 
shadow of Fidel Castro and the hand of 
Moscow behind all nationalist movements 
in Latin America were reassured. 


Psychological ploy 

In this perspective, liberalization was seen 
merely as a psychological ploy aimed at 
projecting a new image of the Duvalier 
Government abroad and giving credibility, 
at home, to the idea of “change in con- 
tinuity”, in order to make the Government 
of Jean-Claude acceptable to all. The 
youth of the head of state was a key 
selling-point, since he could be represented 
as a symbol of hope and renewal. 

Initially the operation opened the way 
for an influx of foreign capital. Francois 
Duvalier’s stormy nationalism and his ex- 
tremely bad reputation abroad had de- 
terred foreign investors, who were uneasy, 
not about the tyrant himself, but about 
the climate of uncertainty he caused. On 
the other hand, Jean-Claude Duvalier, 
through his Government’s ‘diplomatic 
availability” and laissez-faire approach, 
practised an ‘“‘open-door”’ policy that found 
its clearest expression in the establishment 
of commercial banks and assembly plants. 

The enhancement of Haiti’s interna- 
tional image through liberalization also 
entailed modernization of the machinery 
of repression, which gave the Government, 
pressured to some extent by public groups, 
the opportunity to make a conciliatory 
gesture and temporarily do without the 
rather conspicuous Tontons Macoutes. 
They have since gone back on duty. At the 
same time, the army increased its fire- 
power, trained its anti-guerrilla_ corps, 
learned modern close-combat techniques, 
and increased its attack capacity to an 
unparalleled level. In this connection, the 
1975 resumption of foreign military assis- 
tance gave official sanction to a clandestine 
and unofficial trade that had continued in 
spite of the Kennedy embargo. 

Notwithstanding the refinement of the 
machinery of repression, certain significant 
signs of resistance have appeared in Haiti. 
In the social sphere, particular note should 
be taken of demonstrations by farmers 
who, shouting ‘Down with famine!”’, have 
seized undistributed stocks of food pro- 
vided by international relief organizations 
and of the turbulence of others whose land 
has been expropriated, as well as of dis- 
turbances by assembly-plant workers de- 
manding back pay and wage-increases and 
of a paralysing strike by public-transporta- 
tion drivers. In the political sphere, men- 
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tion should be made of the release of 105 
political prisoners in September 1977, of 
the creation of a human-rights league, and 
of the efforts by certain journalists to; 
regain control of their professional associa- 
tion and to produce politically-independent 
publications. 

This outburst of political activity does 
not mean that the Government of Haiti 
wishes to revise the doctrinal and ideolog- 
ical tenets on which its power rests or to 
abandon its autocratic treatment of the 
Haitian people. Concessions were wrung 
from the Duvalier dictatorship after a long, 
hard and bitter struggle. The battle for 
an “independent press” merits special 
attention. 


The press 
Although Jean-Claude Duvalier has re- 
nounced neither his father’s doctrine nor 
his methods, he has nonetheless under- 
taken to create a new political image for 
himself. To this end, he tolerated the! 
operation, in the capital, of two weekly 
publications and a radio station the con- 
tent of which made them stand out i 
the others. Though they did not initiate 
truly democratic debate, they made veiled 
criticisms of the previous Duvalier regime’ 
and, through allusions to other govern-, 
ments, such as Franco’s in Spain and 
Salazar’s in Portugal and the current 
Nicaraguan regime under Somoza, they 
criticized the present Government of Haiti 
as well. Furthermore, this new impetus) 
persists in this fringe element of the press, 
in spite of the “disappearance” of a radic 
announcer, the assassination of a reporte1 
for the weekly Petit Samedi Soir, and an 
attempt on the life of Pastor Nérée, editor) 
of Hebdo Jeune Presse, which is not being 
printed because the conditions required for | 
the production of an independent publica: 
tion are lacking. The movement has alsc, 
had to endure censure meted out to isolatec, 


journalists or editorial staffs, as well as | 


police strong-arm sessions at which a single! 
journalist might confront 17 policemen. | 
The Government faces the dilemmé: 


f 


that it cannot be openly repressive withou' 


destroying the fiction of liberalization it ic 
itself fabricating. The regime reaps politica, 
benefits from the desire for independence 

felt by a section of the press — benefit: 
that are particularly valuable because th« | 
journalists know the limits of the state’ 
tolerance, having paid the price for over 
stepping them. This so-called independen’ 
press never discusses, for example, the pos | 
sibility of a political alternative — every 

thing must happen “within the frameworl 
of the present system”. At the very most 
it calls for a dialogue involving all Haitian 


e to provide men, ideas and expertise 
order to bring about some improvement 
n the country’s socio-economic situation 
os the framework of the present sys- 
e. It glosses over the responsibility 
h ft should be borne by the present leaders 
or the economic regression that took place 
n Haiti under Francois Duvalier and for 
daiti’s being unofficially placed under 
rusteeship by international financing 
iencies and bilateral development-aid 
yrograms. It is also silent about the limita- 
ions inherent in all activities undertaken 
within the framework of the present 
stem’. 

Yet the very existence of such a press 
ndicates that a crack has appeared in the 
ew mask of Duvalierism. Haiti seems to 
e entering a period of self-expression. A 
ertain number of intellectuals and jour- 
alists are trying, within the limits of the 
revailing autocracy, to discard the tra- 
itional flattery and obsequiousness of the 
aitian press. They are not yet calling a 
pade a spade, or putting the spotlight on 
ll the situations that should be exposed, 
ut at least they have convictions and, 
hile making it clear that they do not 
seak for an opposition party, they refuse 
) act as mouthpieces and buttresses of 
ye Duvalier political philosophy. This is 
artainly very little in the way of progress. 
owever, in the recent history of the 
aitian press, it is definitely something 
ew. Until now, such murmurings have 
eceeded only in echoing the louder, more 
sistent voices of the working classes. 
ey do not yet reflect the interests and 
ms of all those who, in various ways, 
‘e harmed by Duvalierism. Consequently, 
lr neither overestimating nor under- 
‘timating these complaints, efforts should 
> made to strengthen and amplify them, 
/as to give new impetus to public ex- 
ression of opinions by all Haitian groups 
terested in changing a Government that 
lattempting to become a permanent in- 
sitution. 

An ideological struggle was waged 
thin the governing clan after the death 
c Francois Duvalier. Certain supporters, 
ik tyrant’s abettors in crime, were re- 
oved. A team of technocrats, judging 
at their hour had come, began to dream 
reorganizing the public service, modern- 
ng the machinery of government and the 
Eynomic infrastructure and developing 
@ capacity for absorbing and _ utilizing 
vernational aid flowing into Haiti. This 
Pup was quickly disillusioned and _ its 
embers either resigned, accepted exile 
Seetened by an ambassadorship, or were 
| ‘agged before the courts on questionable 
arges. Meanwhile, the hawks of the 


regime returned to power. 

The period since the death of Fran- 
cois Duvalier has also been characterized 
by a fierce battle among industrialized 
countries to win control of the Haitian 
market through international aid. Con- 
sumer products will be sold to the 
privileged class, which has considerable 
purchasing power. The demonstration ef- 
fect operates particularly well in that it is 
strengthened by tourism. The underpriv- 
ileged exploited groups will also become a 
market through “tied” aid — more bluntly, 
they will provide a pretext for dumping 
surplus goods in Haiti, sending in contract- 
hungry transport companies, and employ- 
ing co-operants attracted by the wonderful 
climate, the apportunity to gain experience 
and additional earnings. 

In this context, the institutionaliza- 
tion of Jean-Claude Duvalier’s regime is 
becoming a necessity. Seven years have 
passed since his father’s demise. The young 
boy no longer mouths texts he is given 
to read. He now has an objective: “My 
father,” repeats the occupant of the Pres- 
idential palace, “led the political revolu- 
tion. I shall lead the economic revolution.” 
In the meantime, he is trying to make a 
“first name” for himself, and a new “ism” 
is emerging in Haitian politics: “Jean- 
Claudisme”. He is losing interest in being 
a symbol of Duvalierist power that Fran- 
¢cois Duvalier’s supporters had to fall in 
line with, in spite of their differences, in 
order to continue running the country; his 
intention is to exercise effective Presiden- 
tial authority. He still talks about liberal- 
izing the regime established by his father, 
but his chief aim is to institutionalize 
“Jean-Claudisme”, his own brand of gov- 
ernment. 


Institutionalization 

The institutionalization of “Jean-Claudis- 
me” presupposes a doctrine, appropriate 
institutions, and a complete change of 
Government personnel. In Port-au-Prince, 
the doctrine is being defined, the institu- 
tions are being established, and the Gov- 
ernment personnel are being recruited. 
This is taking place on two distinct levels, 
and within the “framework of the country’s 
present political structures”. Its first aim, 
therefore, is not to undermine that bastion 
of power, the “Presidency for life’. No 
social program other than that of the 
Duvaliers may be developed, and groups 
attempting to promote such programs are 
outlawed or exiled, regardless of their po- 
litical orientation. The operation now 
under way is only the corollary of the 
process of legitimizing hereditary power 
in a country that, according to its consti- 


Intention 
to exercise 
effective 
authority 
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tution, is a republic and should elect its 
leader by universal suffrage. The possi- 
bility of assuming power is denied even to 
Duvalierists if they are not members of 
the Duvalier family. The Duvaliers, having 
simply confiscated power, mete out favours 
or punishment as they wish. Nothing 
prevents Jean-Claude Duvalier from some 
day naming his offspring, if ever he has 
any, to succeed him. The “Presidency for 
life’ stands in the way of any change in 
Haitian political institutions. 

The movement to institutionalize 
“Jean-Claudisme”’ does not aim to include 
farmers and workers — the country’s most 
underprivileged and exploited groups — in 
decision-making processes. The communi- 
ty-development councils and co-operatives 
— in fact, all the agencies established with 
international assistance — are generally 
controlled by the same élite. The Haitian 
farmer has a new “leader’’, but his situa- 
tion remains unchanged. This control con- 
stitutes another bastion of despotism that 
must be destroyed if Haitians are to realize 
their potential for self-development instead 
of living in a perpetual state of mendicancy 
in a country placed, de facto, under inter- 
national trusteeship. 

All the laws prohibiting political par- 
ties, labour organizations and the practical 
exercise of democratic rights are still in 
effect. All the police methods invented by 
the supporters of Francois Duvalier still 
flourish under his son’s Government. Ar- 
bitrary arrests, torture and violations of 
human rights are still occurring in Haiti. 
The institutionalization of “‘Jean-Claudis- 
me’”’ will mean the establishment of despo- 
tism and of a strange version of democracy 
and human rights. 

It would be a mistake to believe that 
the violence of the Duvaliers is a tragic 
fact of life, which must be accepted. Some 
feel that Haitians are not made for demo- 
cracy. Others maintain that a solution to 
the crucial problems of illiteracy, disease, 
hunger and slums can be found only 
through the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a dictatorship, euphemistically 
described as “strong government”. This 
error implies acceptance, in the case of 
Haiti and, accordingly, of similar societies, 
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of a level of autocracy below which the 
violence of the governing classes would be 
considered tolerable. Any political methods 
not exceeding this level would be condoned, 
since the nations concerned do not have 
a democratic tradition. Naturally, those 
involved — in this case the Haitians — can- 
not support such a notion, implying, as it 
does, that there are two kinds of men: 
“human beings” in the full sense of the 
term and sub-humans. Such a postulate 
could initially undermine and then destroy 
the need for legitimate governments in 
states where institutional democracy was 
already established. Democracy is fragile 
and can be jeopardized by an acceptance of 
possible compromise, when human rights, 
and especially the right to life, are dis- 
regarded. 


Doomed | 
In any event, “Jean-Claudisme” is doomed 
to failure, in spite of outside support. The 
current operation will not enable the 
regime to enlarge its popular base to the 
point of winning a national consensus. It 
merely affords wealthy businessmen and 
landowners an opportunity to reaffirm 
their loyalty to a team that allows them 
to amass wealth. It gives a fraction of the’ 
lower middle class a unique opportunity tc. 
rationalize its support of a regime whose 
capacity to adjust to the national and in- | 
ternational situation is reinforced by the 
very weakness of the opposition. : 

However, this operation offers nc 
alternative to the workers, farmers, » young 
people and other progressive forces whe 
refuse to participate in the destruction 0} 
the country. For them, the future lies only 
in changing the country’s socio-economic 
structures. The machinery of repressior, 
can frustrate their claims for a time, but ii 
cannot thwart them forever. The Haitiar 
Government is tossing the people from the 
myth of liberalization to that of “Jean: 
Claudisme”’. Demonstration of populai: 
discontent, spontaneous strikes, demand: 
for higher wages and the labour move 
ment’s attempts to reorganize show tha’ 
the working class is not duped by thet 
regime’s propaganda. 
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banon: the latest example 
of UN peacekeeping action 


By Henry Wiseman 


The swift establishment of the United Na- 
tions interim force for southern Lebanon, 
UNIFIL, on March 19, 1978, in response 
to Lebanon’s charge of “naked aggression” 
by Israel, marks a further extension in the 
complexity and the mandated responsi- 
bilities of United Nations peacekeeping. 
An instrument that had been overtaxed in 
the Congo, abused in Cyprus and actually 
expelled from the Sinai, peacekeeping was 
nonetheless reintroduced in the Sinai and 
the Golan Heights in 1973, and has now 
been thrust into the Lebanese crisis. 
Though subject to its special failings and 
seldom free of criticism, peacekeeping has 
been effective as a component of the 
broader United Nations commitment to 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Since UNIFIL has only recently com- 
pleted its first authorized life-span of six 
months and since the general situation in 
Lebanon remains so volatile, no current 
treatment can do it adequate justice. 
Nevertheless, its unique mandate, its ac- 
tivities and, as we shall argue, its consid- 
erable success to date provide some basis 
for comparison with other operations and, 
in general, sufficient evidence of the grow- 
ing effectiveness and legitimacy of United 
Nations peacekeeping. 

In May 1958, widespread revolt broke 
out in Lebanon. In June, responding to 
the claim by President Camille Chamoun 
of massive, illegal and unprovoked inter- 
vention in the affairs of Lebanon by the 
United Arab Republic (Egypt and Syria), 
the Security Council established the 
United Nations Observation Group in 
Lebanon, UNOGIL, by a vote of ten to 

none, with the U.S.S.R. abstaining. Its 
function was to ensure that there would 
be no illegal infiltration of personnel or 
‘arms across the Lebanese borders and, 
to this end, the Secretary-General, Dag 
Hammarskjold, defined its role as limited 
strictly to observation. Its size was estab- 
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lished at 550, contributed by 20 nations, 
and its total cost was approximately $5 
million, apportioned as part of the regular 
budget. It had a life-span of only six 
months, during which time it was able to 
provide little evidence of the suspected 
infiltration. Nonetheless, its presence did 
help to shore up the pro-Western govern- 
ment of President Chamoun. However, 
when that government was further threat- 
ened by a pro-Nasser coup in_ Iraq, 
Chamoun requested military aid from the 
United States. In July 1958, 14,000 Ma- 
rines were landed in Lebanon to stabilize 
the situation. Simultaneously, British 
forces entered Jordan. UNOGIL, though 
outwardly compromised by this action, 
was held to its original mandate. Directed 
by a General Assembly resolution to make 
“such practical arrangements” as would 
facilitate the withdrawal of U.S. and 
British troops from Lebanon and Jordan, 
the Secretary-General did increase the 
strength of UNOGIL. For this and other 
reasons, stability was quickly restored, 
foreign troops were withdrawn by early 
November and one month later UNOGIL 
was disbanded. 

However, since UNOGIL had failed 
to confirm the immediate cause of its own 
creation and had been subjected to con- 
troversy on account of the U.S. military 
presence, which deadlocked the Security 
Council and moved the issue to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, its political justification 
was clouded. Coming so soon after the 
Suez crisis of 1956, it bore the stigma of 
Western intervention. 


Broader scope 

Though there are striking parallels be- 
tween the events of 1958 and 1978, 
UNIFIL is much broader in scope and 
significance. In escalated reprisal for a 
Palestinian commando raid on Tel Aviv 
that killed 35 persons and wounded 70, 
Israel launched a determined invasion of 
southern Lebanon designed to root out 
Palestinian liberation forces from the area 
between its border with Lebanon and the 
Litani River. The action resulted in casu- 
alties on all sides and caused a stream of 
250,000 hapless refugees to flee northward 
towards Beirut, beyond the immediate 
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battle area. The Israeli purpose was 
largely accomplished. However, the al- 
ready chaotic and inflammable situation 
in Lebanon, involving an ineffectual cen- 
tral government, civil war between Chris- 
tian, Moslem and Palestinian forces in 
and around Beirut and a forcibly inter- 
ventionist Syrian army of 30,000 men 
acting as a Pan-Arab peacekeeping force, 
was made even more explosive by Israel’s 
action. It also threatened direct confron- 
tation between Syrian and Israeli forces. 

Denying any responsibility for the 
Palestinian commando operation, Lebanon 
brought the issue to the attention of the 
Secretary-General on March 15 and on 
March 17 called for an emergency meet- 
ing of the Security Council. Israel, 
charging “continuous acts of terror and 
violence”, did the same. A meeting of the 
Security Council in which Lebanon, sev- 
eral other Arab states, the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) and Israel 
were invited to participate, was called im- 
mediately into session. 


UNIFIL mandate 
In the highly-charged atmosphere, the 
debate was characterized by rhetoric, pro- 
paganda, charge and counter-charge. Even 
so, the draft resolution submitted by the 
United States was adopted by a vote of 
12 in favour, with Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet Union abstaining and China, which 
was opposed to the idea of peacekeeping, 
not participating in the vote. Resolution 
425 called on Israel “immediately to cease 
its military action against Lebanese ter- 
ritorial integrity and withdraw forthwith 
[and decided] to establish imme- 
diately under its authority a United Na- 
tions interim force for southern Lebanon 
for the purpose of confirming the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces, restoring interna- 
tional peace and security and assisting 
the Government of Lebanon in ensuring 
the return of its effective authority in this 
area”. Though it charged Israel with 
aggression and was unwilling to agree that 
UN troops be given functions “not proper 
to them in regard to the transfer of effec- 
tive authority in that region to the Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon’, the Soviet Union 
did not veto the resolution, on the 
grounds of the support it had received 
from Lebanon and other Arab states. 
The mandate was further defined and 
elaborated by the Secretary-General’s re- 
port, which was adopted as Resolution 
426. The size of the force was set at 4,000. 
The operational guidelines adopted were 
those for the two peacekeeping forces in 
the Middle East — the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Sinai (UNEF) 
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and the United Nations Disengagem 
Observer Force on the Golan Heigk 
(UNDOF) —, with the renunciation 
force except in self-defence, which includ’ 
“resistance to attempts by forceful mea’ 
to prevent it from discharging its duti 
under the mandate’. The expenses of t 
force were established as expenses of t: 
organization under Article 17, Paragra) 
2, in the amount of $54 million. Followi 
the pattern of UNEF and UNDOF, t3 
General Assembly assessed the memb? 
states, from the most-developed to t 
least-developed, in amounts of descendi: 
order. 

Effectively, UNIFIL was charg 
with the formidable task of intervening | 
a critical situation, both domestic ai] 
international. It was introduced into t 
area before the establishment of a ceas 
fire, which it had to ensure and confir), 
It was to supervise the withdrawal | 
Israeli forces and ensure the absence | 
hostilities over a densely-populated ar 
of 450 square miles. UNIFIL is far mo 
than a force interposed between sta: 
parties that have agreed in advance | 
the general objectives of a peacekeepi: 
mandate. Domestic Lebanese politics, t) 
instability of the Government, the actio 
of the PLO and the support it receiv 
from friendly states, the strength of t 
Christian forces and the support they 7 
ceive from Israel, the purposes and actio: 
of the powerful Syrian military presen’ 
in Lebanon and the persistent civil wi 
that involves all parties on the batt: 
ground — all these are factors affecti) 
the outcome of UNIFIL’s mandate | 
southern Lebanon. It must, therefore, 4 


gage in sensitive political negotiatio) 
with both state and non-state actors th 
are subject to erratic and volatile politi 
and military behaviour. The scene — 
reminiscent of the Congo in 1960-196 
Since the successful operation of UNIF), 
cannot but contribute to the Israeli o' 
jective of ridding southern Lebanon | 
forces hostile to Israel, the difficulty of t) 
UN in steering a neutral course is pater’ 

All this UNIFIL was called upon — 
accomplish under circumstances in whi _ 
the U.S.S.R. disagreed with the transfer _ 
effective authority to the Government 
Lebanon, which, if carried out, would ha’ | 
eliminated the PLO from the area it he 
used as a staging-ground for raids in 
Israel. The Soviet Union also expresst 
grave reservations about paying its asses 
ment for the force, and closely monitor 
the activities of the Secretary-General © 
ensure that all would be done with tl 
approval of the Security Council. TI 
Secretary-General was forced to act wi 


reat care and with sensitivity to every 
political nuance. For example, because of 
Arab objections and undoubted Soviet 
ncurrence, his observation of March 19 

the Security Council that UNIFIL 


he peaceful character of the area of 
:pperations, and to that end contro] move- 
‘ment into and out of the zone’. The issue 
»f what forces should be allowed or denied 
entry proved a continuing source of dif- 
ficulty for UNIFIL. 


Deployment 
{n the interests of speed and efficiency, 
the Secretary-General drew, as in pre- 
vious cases, on the resources of existing 
_oeacekeeping operations. Advance orga- 
-aizational and logistic personnel (Cana- 
dian, Swedish and Iranian) drawn from 
,UNTSO (the UN Truce Supervisory Or- 
ganization), UNEF and UNDOPF, arrived 
within days under the interim command 
Ie Major. General E. A. Erskine, the Chief 
of Staff of UNTSO. In addition, offers of 
_ troops were accepted from France, Nepal 
and Norway; these advance units arrived 
by March 23. The unsolicited French offer 
is particularly significant. The five per- 
-manent members had been specifically 
excluded from UNEF and UNDOF, 
' though the Soviet Union had, at that time, 
proposed such participation. This time 
France, which helped to found the state 
of Lebanon, reported that it considered it 
a “moral duty” to contribute “in order 
*to preserve the territorial integrity of 
Lebanon”. As in all cases of composition, 
approval by the members of the Security 
Council was requested and granted. The 
_U.S.S.R. may have opposed French par- 
- ticipation, but there is no evidence that it 
- raised any objection. In any event, this 
arrangement added considerable weight 
and purpose to the UN presence in the 
area. France, and later Norway, agreed to 
, supply the crucial element of any UN 
peacekeeping force — that is, logistics. 
Canada also agreed, after initial reluc- 
tance, to supply a communications unit of 
about 117 men for a period not exceeding 
six months. Its logistic capabilities were 
already stretched to the limit because 
of continuing participation in UNFICYP 
(the UN Force in Cyprus), UNEF and 
UNDOF. The Canadian contingent was, 
in fact, withdrawn after six months, the 
first time Canada had adhered to a de- 
clared intention of putting a time-limit 
on its participation in a UN peacekeep- 
ing venture. 
) From the very first days of the oper- 


ee 


ation, the complexity, sensitivity and dan- 
ger of the situation became apparent. 
Israel issued a cease-fire order on March 
19, two days after Resolution 425, but 
received an uncertain reply from the PLO. 
(As reported in the New York Times of 
March 22, “if they stop bombarding us, 
we will not respond by shelling them, 
but behind their lines everything is fair 
game’”’.) But the PLO was not the only 
source of trouble. The first units to arrive 
from Canada, France, Iran and Sweden 
were sent immediately to the Tyre area, 
along the Litani River, and also to the 
temporary UN headquarters at Nagoura, 
close to the Israeli border. Those that were 
dispatched from UNDOF, and had to cross 
the border from Israel, were met with 
threats from right-wing Christian militia 
under the command of Major Saad 
Haddad. However, they were later allowed 
to pass. 

Then, on March 24, the French con- 
tingent ran into trouble as it entered 
Tyre. The PLO, which occupied the base, 
did not prevent the entry, but they re- 
fused to leave themselves. There were 
numerous skirmishes and, on March 29, 
UNIFIL suffered its first casualty when 
a Swedish vehicle hit a land-mine. Never- 
theless, as the strength of UNIFIL ap- 
proached 3,000 by mid-April with the 
arrival of units from Nepal and Norway, 
and reached its projected complement of 
4,000 with the arrival of Senegalese and 
Nigerian troops at the end of April, 
Lieutenant-General Ensio Siilasvuo, Co- 
ordinator of United Nations Peacekeeping 
in the Middle East, began to implement 
his plan to push the deployment of UN 
troops south of the Litani River with each 
successive withdrawal of Israeli forces. 

But the troubles continued. In the 
first days of May, French and Senegalese 
units came under fire at the western end 
of the line near Tyre, suffering several 
dead and wounded, as they tried to pre- 
vent infiltration of armed Palestinians and 
left-wing Moslems. At the eastern end of 
the line round Marjayoun, the Norwegian 
unit took the view that it had no right to 
stop the movement in and out of its area 
of local armed Christian militia on the 
grounds that they were Lebanese. At the 
centre of the line, Iranian and Nepalese 
units tried to avoid taking a stand one 
way or another. It was reported that offi- 
cers of various contingents complained 
that orders coming from the UN Secre- 
tariat were “contradictory, unclear and 
unrealistic”. Such problems of general in- 
terpretation of the mandate and specific 
implementation are common to most 
peacekeeping operations, especially those 
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as heavuly laden with political consider- 
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ations as the operations in Cyprus and the 
Congo. There is also the problem of the 
meaning of “the use of force in self- 
defence”, when a strict implementation of 
the mandate by the officer in the field may 
elicit armed action by the party concerned. 

Ii was the frequency of such incidents 
involving the use of force, the extensive 
and rugged terrain that had to be patrolled 
and the delicate and sometimes dangerous 
tasks to be performed that persuaded the 
Secretary-General, after his personal tour 
of the area, to ask the Security Council to 
increase the total strength of the force 
from 4,000 to 6,000, a request that was 
granted on May 3. Fiji, Iran and Ireland 
agreed to provide the additional forces. 
The Secretary-General also requested 
troops from Romania and several other 
East European states. Refused in each 
case, he was at least able to report to the 
Security Council that he had made every 
effort to achieve “balanced composition” 
for UNIFiL. 


Political considerations 

As UNIFIL met with resistance in the 
field in its effort to deploy its forces 
throughout the area from the Litani River 
to the Israeli border, and with continuing 
difficulty in the fulfilment of the other 
aspects of its mandate, much of the UN 
activity was concentrated at the political 
level. General Siilasvuo, General Erskine, 
Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim and his 
Under-Secretary, Roberto E. Guyer, in 
various visits to Beirut, Damascus and 
Jerusalem, used their considerable skills 
in prevailing on Lebanon, Syria, Israel 
and the PLO to co-operate in enabling 
UNIFIL to fulfil its mandate. Pressure 
was put on Yasir Arafat to withhold hos- 
tile action in the southern sector. The 
French Ambassador in Beirut also held 
discussions with Arafat to the same pur- 
pose. But perhaps the most convincing 
pressure came from Syria, which, though 
it was party, with the PLO, to a mutual 
defence pact and was opposed to Israel 
in every way, placed a ban on movement 
of troops and material assistance to the 
PLO in the southern sector. Arafat agreed 
to comply, and arrangements were worked 
out to avoid incidents. 

Heavy pressure by the United States 
and the United Nations was also brought 
to bear on Israel for rapid and complete 
withdrawal. On April 6, Israel finally 
agreed to a staged withdrawal. The first 
stage was completed by April 14 in the 
eastern sector, south of the Litani River 
and adjacent to the Golan Heights. But 
the pace was slow. In consequence, 
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Kuwait, acting In the name of the A 
countries, insisted that the Security Co 
cil meet and take a tough position on t 
slowness of the Israeli withdrawal; at t 
same time, the United States raised th 
question of Israeli contravention of agre 
ments by using American arms in th 
invasion of Lebanon; and the Secretary 
General issued his third appeal for a rapi 
and complete withdrawal. Israel responde 
with a further withdrawal by April 3 
from positions comprising 65 per cent ¢ 
the area of original occupation. Element 
of the Senegalese, French, Iranian an 
Swedish units took over this area. B 
June 13 the Secretary-General was abl 
to report that all Israeli forces were out c 
Lebanon and the first phase of the man 
date had been completed. But the retur 
of the territory to effective Lebanes' 
authority was still a matter to be resolvec' 

In its withdrawal, Israel did not tur. 
over to UNIFIL its positions along th) 
60-mile Israel-Lebanon border, but in 
stead handed them over to Major Saai 
Haddad’s Christian Maronite force, wit 
which Israel maintained friendly and co 
operative relations. It appeared, for a time 
that Haddad would act on behalf of th 
Government of Lebanon when he followei 
its orders and confined his men to bar 
racks and attempted to hand over th 
positions to UNIFIL. But other Christiay, 
elements of the Falangist Party and of th. 
National Liberal Party refused to accep 
these orders and denied UN entry. The 
feared that UNIFIL would permit th’ 
return of Palestinian elements and, ii) 
fact, Israel charged that hundreds o| 
armed PLO terrorists had clandestinely! 
returned to the south and that UNIFI] 
had permitted the transfer to them of foow 
and other supplies. | 

Though its forces were strategically 
stationed throughout the area, UNIFI], 
proved unable to assert full control a 
rival Christian forces clashed around then! 
and the Government of Lebanon lookec 
for a way to establish its own authority! 
in the area. To that end the Lebanes« 
Government declared its intention 0 
sending in its own force by June 20. Ii. 
the meantime, bloody fighting broke ou’ 
in Beirut between the Christians and thc 
Syrian troops — fighting that alternatec 
with uneasy cease-fires during the ensuing 
months. Disagreement among the Chris’ 
tians, especially between the Falangist: 
and the Chamounists (who support the 
Maronites in the south), also erupted intc 
open hostilities. Finally, on July 31, the 
Lebanese Government did send element: 
of its reconstituted military forces into the 
south to replace the Maronite militia. 


—— 


_ 


ission, established by UNTSO in 
, arguing that Palestinian guerillas 
uld not be allowed into the area, that 
frontier should be kept open to allow 
contact between Israel and the Mar- 
ite-controlled areas and that Maronite 
cers should not be punished for their 
nce of the Lebanese Government and 
NIFIL. Nevertheless, a Lebanese Gov- 
ent battalion, apparently under Syr- 
escort, moved towards a Maronite 
sition in a village policed by UN troops. 
‘he Maronites, however, held firm. Fears 
ae expressed that the Syrians would 
ain entry into the area, and the Syrian 
cm was withdrawn. On this occasion, 
pe UN acted as intermediary between 
ne Lebanese and the Maronites. How- 
yer, fighting broke out between them and 
mid-August the Lebanese battalion 
andoned its efforts to enter the area. 
iniscent of August 1960, when the 
umumba Government of the Congo tried 
» follow ONUC (the United Nations 
\peration in the Congo) into secessionist 
jatanga but was thwarted by the UN 
yrces, the Lebanese Government gave 
ynsideration to the redefinition of the 
‘nited Nations role to permit the use of 
Le if necessary to dislodge the Maronite 
iilitia and allow the entry of Government 
rces. But no action of this kind was taken. 
| There was also the human problem 
ith which UNIFIL had to deal, since 
lative stability had been achieved in the 
outh after the total withdrawal of Israeli 
yrces. Many of the 250,000 Lebanese, 
\aliding about 65,000 Palestinians, who 
ed the battle-zone upon the Israeli inva- 
on, began streaming back into a zone 
here towns were smashed or obliterated 
y war, where food was difficult to obtain 
ad normal services disrupted or entirely 
navailable. UNIFIL was called upon to 
»gulate the flow, filter out dissident ele- 
ients, curtail internecine struggles and, 
ith the help of a special humanitarian 
ind established earlier by the Secretary- 
eneral, do all it could to help provide 
ie basic human needs for a population 
ivaged by war. 


enewal 

t the time of writing, the original man- 
ate has been renewed for a further four 
ionths. However, determined efforts by 
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have been forcibly repulsed, UNIFIL has 
yet to fulfil the second half of its mandate, 
the establishment of its full control over 
the area of operations and the return of 
Lebanese forces. But, with the political 
turmoil and frequent hostilities raging in 
the north and with powerful Syrian forces 
entrenched on Lebanese soil, UNIFIL 
also serves as a buffer and as a deterrent 
to any attempt by the PLO or Syria to 
disrupt progress of the Camp David frame- 
work for peace by moving hostile forces 
close to the Israeli border. This is a silent 
aspect of the mandate, not to be found in 
Security Council resolutions. 

There can also be no doubt that 
UNIFIL, in the implementation of Resolu- 
tion 425, functions at a high level of con- 
tinuous and critical political involvement. 
Its role is broader than the forms of inter- 
position of UNEF and UNDOF, and well 
beyond the limited observation of 
UNOGIL. It can be likened to the com- 
plexity of ONUC, but without the atten- 
dant political confusion and_ financial 
burden that threatened to wreck the UN. 
On the contrary, UNIFIL adds to the com- 
petence and prestige of the organization. 

It may be argued that, in the present 
era of search for détente, UN peacekeeping 
is less subject to the hostile criticism and 
partisanship that characterized the period 
of the Cold War. Soviet restraint and 
French participation are testimony to this 
view. The successes of UNEF, UNDOF 
and UNOGIL also provide the legitimacy 
to the conception of UN peacekeeping 
that may carry it to the next stage of 
agreement in the Special Committee on 
Peacekeeping Operations on the stan- 
dards, planning, control and infrastructure 
of peacekeeping for future operations. 

As for UNIFIL, it will be some time 
before its full effects can be assessed. It 
will certainly face serious tests in the 
foreseeable future. And, unless the Camp 
David framework for peace is expanded to 
include all Israel’s neighbours, the need 
for its existence will continue. But peace- 
keeping is a vital part of the long and 
precarious path to peace. There should be 
no doubt that, in this case, peacekeeping 
and peacemaking are inextricably com- 
bined. Any echoes of past voices that 
criticize peacekeeping for failures in the 
process of peacemaking have no relevance 
to the contemporary situation. 
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The future of growth 


in advanced societies 


By David S. Wright 


International anxiety regarding the recent 
economic performance of leading indus- 
trialized countries tempts one to ask 
whether something new and very funda- 
mental has happened that limits the ca- 
pacity of men and governments to manage 
economic affairs. Traditional Keynesian 
tools seem inadequate to cope with the 
present combination of unemployment, 
inflation and monetary instability. Of 
course, current economic problems do not 
approach those of the 1930s, and perhaps 
the anxiety is in part the result of a much 
more sophisticated public awareness of 
economic matters. However, expectations 
have been heightened by a generation of 
prosperity and steady increases in living 
standards, and there is some doubt as to 
whether these expectations can continue 
to be met to the same degree as in 
past years. 

Two broad arguments may be put 
forward. The first is that the economic 
problems of the 1970s are the product of 
an unfortunate coincidence of events and 
that underlying elements of strength will 
reassert themselves once these shocks have 
been absorbed and overcome. The second 
is that, for a number of fundamental rea- 
sons, industrialized countries have reached 
a plateau, and will not, for the foreseeable 
future, experience the kind of economic 
growth they enjoyed in the 1950s and 
1960s. 

The first argument is an optimistic 
one. It acknowledges that developments 
in the past five years have had an ex- 
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tremely unsettling effect on the eleme 
of confidence and certainty on wh 
strong economic performance depen: 
The legacy of several years of high in} 
tion and the fear that it will acceler 
again, slow growth, the rapid rise in | 
prices, and increased competition fr} 
the Third World have been major shot 
for industrialized economies. The ar) 
ment continues that, with sound fis: 
and monetary management, economic Dp 
formance will turn round and confider 
will be restored. 


More pessimistic 
The second argument is more pessimis’: 
It suggests that certain basic maladju: 
ments — notably excess capacity that Is 
emerged in key industries such as ste, 
shipbuilding, textiles, artificial fibres, a] 
some petrochemicals — will result in a gu 
eral slowdown in industrialized countr: 
after several decades of fairly ray 
growth. Export-led growth, which broug! 
a steady and rapid increase in livi; 
standards in many countries, can no longr 
be maintained in the face of such ov- 
capacity. Fundamental adjustments 1 
industrial structures, it is argued, will » 
necessary to cope with new realities, °- 
cluding shifting comparative-advante> 
relations with Third World countri. 
Such adjustments are always politica’ 
painful because they inevitably invol> 
high social costs such as unemployme: 
and displacement of population. Yet, un 
the adjustments take place, it is argue 
a return to economic stability and stea’ 
increases in real living standards will n; 
be possible. | 
The present worldwide slack in ec: 
nomic activity and the accompanying }: 
flation make it difficult to assess wheth’ 
this more pessimistic argument is corre’. 
whether certain more fundamental mi 
adjustments in economies may have | 
long-term depressive effect on econon 
performance. Shorter-term cyclical pro’ 
lems can easily be misinterpreted as bei 
longer-term at times of economic slack. | 
| 

{ 


Very long-term predictions of eco- 
1017 ic performance are usually of limited 
use. The Russian economist Kondratieff 
died long-term economic trends and 
voncluded that there were 50-year cycles 
yr long waves in the performances of West- 
sm economies. (He was imprisoned during 
he Stalinist period for ideas inconsistent 
vith those prevailing in his government at 
the time.) The cycles he identified were 
oughly the following: 


1790 - 1815 upward 
1815 - 1845 downward 
1845 - 1870 upward 
' 1870 - 1895 downward 
! 1895 - 1920 upward 


| Kondratieff attempted little in the 
vay of explanation of these long waves 
jave the cataclysmic effects of major wars 
nd discoveries of large deposits of gold. 
onetheless interest in his work and in 
ng cycles was heightened in June 1978 
hen, in its annual report, the Bank for 
nternational Settlements in Basle re- 
erred to a possible slowdown “of the 
<ondratieff type”. The possibility of in- 
lustrialized countries having entered the 
lownward side of a 50-year cycle was 
Laaaly reported in the press, particularly 
n the lead-up to the Bonn “summit”. 
| One way of tackling the question of 
vhether or not the leading industrialized 
yountries have reached an economic pla- 
eau, and of judging the validity of the 
»ptimistic and pessimistic arguments pre- 
jented above, is to look at some of the 
asic qualitative factors that affect the 
-wumbers by which economies are mea- 
ured. Such factors include: 


| — population growth 

_ — availability of natural resources 

_ — technological innovation 

| — government participation in 
economies 

_ — situations in developing countries 
_ — social factors. 


‘opulation growth 
n industrialized countries, 


| population 
rowth has ceased to be a dynamic factor 
a economies. Populations are stabilizing. 
_jocial and economic development usually 
esult in more careful planning of family 
ize. The postwar “baby boom”, which 
ontributed to much investment-led 
‘rowth after the Second World War (e.g., 
1ousing, schools), has now resulted in high 
inemployment rates among young people 
vecause slow-moving economies cannot 
bsorb new workers quickly enough. 
__ While in industrialized societies the 
hild is now viewed as an economic liabil- 


ity, in many developing countries the 
child is still seen as an economic asset. 
Developing-country populations continue 
to grow rapidly in most regions, and they 
may not stabilize before about the year 
2050. Such growth is likely to have a dy- 
namic effect on overall economic output in 
developing countries, although its effect on 
per capita income is clearly quite different. 


Natural resources 


Concern over the rapid exploitation of 
non-renewable resources is at the centre 
of some of the arguments that anticipate 
physical limits to growth in the future. 
There is a clear need to recognize that 
some fundamental changes will have to 
take place to respond to resource deple- 
tion, e.g. adaptation on a massive scale 
to new sources of energy for the post- 
petroleum era. 

In general, the raw materials neces- 
sary to fuel economic growth are harder 
to obtain and more costly than they once 
were. Exploitation of cheap resources in 
colonies and the Third World led to easy 
and rapid growth. The colonies no longer 
exist and the Third World wants a 
legitimate return for its resources. The 
Organization of Petroleum-Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) is a good example of 
this. The cheapest and most accessible 
natural resources in the industrialized 
countries themselves have been exploited. 
What remains will be more difficult to 
obtain in terms of the input of energy, 
technology and transport. This may act 
as a brake on economies, although the 
need to adjust to changing resource-sup- 
plies can in itself be an incentive for 
various kinds of economic activity. 

Efforts to economize on resources, to 
find substitutes and to develop new tech- 
niques for resource exploitation may pro- 
vide an important stimulus in the future 
to further technological innovation and 
investment, and may be a major force in 
generating new economic activity. 


Technological innovation 

Growth in industrialized countries has 
been stimulated by quantum leaps in 
technology — e.g., the internal-combus- 
tion engine, electricity. Technological ad- 
vance in recent years has tended to result 
in more efficient processes rather than 
new products. Often the advances are 
“labour-saving’”’, and thus job-destroying 
rather than job-creating. There is a view 
that the technological revolution may have 
reached a stage of maturity in industrial- 
ized countries, and that there are not 
many major innovations on the horizon 
that would create dynamic growth. Such 
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a view is almost purely speculative. There 
is at least an equal probability that major 
innovations will occur in a number of 
areas — solar and other forms of energy, 
the seabed, space, agriculture — that will 
have an important impact on economic 
activity. 


Government participation in economies 

In many countries, the economic prosper- 
ity of the last 20 years allowed expansion 
of the public sector to a considerable 
degree, notably in important social areas. 
This expansion was broadly supported 
and, it is argued, contributed to economic 
growth. Even very conservative elements 
of society were willing to see some spend- 
ing of the benefits of growth for the 
common good. 

An economic downturn, however, has 
led to a surprisingly large consensus that 
governments have gone too far and that 
government spending needs to be cut 
back. Governments are under widespread 
pressure to reduce their role in society. 
California’s Proposition 13 is a dramatic 
example. Although this might remove an 
element that has contributed to growth, 
governments are perceived by some as 
getting in the way of progress through the 
very size of the public sector, and through 
over-regulation. It is argued that less gov- 
ernment would free the private sector for 
stronger expansion of economic activity. 


Situations in developing countries 

Whatever one’s view as to whether certain 
resource, population, consumer, techno- 
logical and public-sector plateaus may 
have been reached in the industrialized 
countries, these clearly have not been 
reached in the Third World. There is an 
enormous amount of dormant consumer 
demand throughout the Third World. The 
need for improved infrastructure is ob- 
vious. The scope for applying present 
technology is considerable. The problem 
is a shortage of investment and expertise. 
The savings and capital, along with the 
technology, remain in the industrialized 
countries, while there is ample need for 
its application in the Third World. Mid- 
dle-income developing countries are at 
present growing more quickly than any 
other countries. 

Meanwhile, in areas in which the 
Third World has become industrialized, 
its exports are having very disruptive 
effects in less efficient sectors in the in- 
dustrialized world. The Third World clear- 
ly has a comparative advantage in these 
areas (footwear, textiles). This has led to 
excess capacity and the need for structural 
change in industrialized countries. 
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Social factors 

At least for more affluent societies, t 
ditional economic indicators are an iy 
adequate measure of human satisfactio) 
The quality of life becomes more ir 
portant once basic economic needs a 
met or exceeded. Concern for the enviro) 
ment grows as societies grow richer. Th 
has acted to check some forms of i 
dustrial activity that have led to trad 
tional economic growth. 

There is another related social ph 
nomenon that sets limits on the desire | 
societies for quantitative growth. As ir 
dividuals grow richer, the satisfactic 
they derive from goods and _ servict 
depends not only on their own consum} 
tion of them but on consumption b 
others. The satisfaction derived from | 
country house depends in part on ho 
many other people have access to the su: 
rounding area. Economic growth can lea 
to congestion, while the affluent ma 
seeks some exclusiveness in his life. Tr 
use of a private automobile is a good ij 
lustration of a phenomenon to whic 


certain social limits will inevitably hay 


to apply. | 

At a certain stage of individui 
wealth, a consumer’s behaviour begins 1 
shift in a way that may lead to his makin) 
a lesser contribution to the gross nation: 
product in favour of a better quality « 
life. After the Second World War, cor 
sumer behaviour provided a positive st. 
mulus to growth in industrialized societie 
Enormous demand for material goods we. 
released. A stage has been reached i. 
some wealthier countries in which a grow, 
ing percentage of the population is turr 
ing its attention away from materi 
goods (another car or television set) t 
better services and more leisure. It is als 
argued, however, that further steps i 
income distribution within industrialize 
countries (and between developed an: 
developing countries) would have a stin 
ulating effect on consumer spending. 


| 
Conclusion | 
No definitive conclusion of a trend toward. 
greater or less dynamism over the longe 
term can be drawn from the evidence 
Neither the optimistic nor the pessimisti 
argument is overwhelming. It is certain] 
conceivable that industrialized countrie 
are in the early stages of a longer-terr 
downward swing in economic performance 
Because of the clear need for difficul 
structural adjustments in industrialize 
countries over the next generation, th 
possibility should be borne in mind tha’ 
economic growth will not be adequate t| 
meet the expectations of wide sectors ¢ 


| 


population, exaggerated by the in- 
tionary experience of the past decade. 
conomic relations among industrialized 
sountries, in the past involving a division 
of the fruits of growth, may in the future 
characterized by an apportionment of 
he burdens of adjustment. 

The necessary structural adjustments 
cope with the circumstances faced in 
dustrialized countries cannot be dealt 
with as effectively in a period of low 
zrowth. Accordingly, it would be wrong to 
accept with resignation the prospect of 
nediocre growth for a prolonged period. 
. Renewed efforts aimed at innovation 
ln the energy and resource fields may act 
against some of the more depressive 
onger-term factors identified here. It also 
appears that the “engine of growth” that 
night turn the process round in the next 
ecade lies in the Third World. While 
ndustrialized countries are over-saving 
ind under-investing, there are enormous 
pportunities in the Third World. In- 
vestors are understandably cautious, wary 
ke political risk as well as normal business 
“isk. Even OPEC surplus countries, which 


are part of the Third World in terms of 
political solidarity, tend to invest their 
surplus money in Switzerland or the 
U.S.A. 

The worst way to cope with this 
situation would be to allow industrialized 
countries and developing countries to 
slide into confrontation. Unfortunately, 
the causes of potential confrontation are 
at the heart of the need for structural 
adjustments in the future. Low-cost tex- 
tiles, footwear, electronics goods and other 
products from Third World countries try- 
ing to industrialize are displacing the 
products of less-competitive manufactur- 
ers in developed countries. 

While the Third World needs the in- 
vestment and technology of the industrial- 
ized world to achieve more acceptable 
living standards, industrialized countries 
need the dynamic effect on their own 
economies of all the unfulfilled demand, 
untapped skills and unexploited resources 
of the Third World. Interdependence has 
never had more real meaning, or consti- 
tuted a more important challenge. 


| 
How “official” Ottawa 
views the Third World 


3y P. V. Lyon, R. B. Byers and D. Leyton-Brown 


According to a recent survey of élite 
ypinion, four-fifths of the makers of Cana- 
lian foreign policy agree that world peace 
lepends upon narrowing the gap between 
the rich and poor countries. A third per- 
ive that the likeliest source of global 
nstability in the coming decade will be 
he North-South tensions, while less than 
—. twentieth now perceive that the primary 
hreat is the continuing East-West rivalry. 
dver half believe that Canada’s develop- 
nent assistance should be doubled. Res- 
yonses such as these to the survey 
{uestions might well convince you that 
ficial Ottawa is seriously concerned 
ibout the Third World. You would be 
yrong. 

A similarly erroneous conclusion 
night be drawn from the speeches of our 
eaders, most notably those of Pierre Tru- 
leau. For example, in a moving but little 
1oted speech to the Canadian Jewish 
Yongress in 1974, Trudeau said that if 
Canada’s presence in the world” was to 


be judged by a “single criterion,” he hoped 
that it would be its “humanism, its pur- 
suit of social justice . . . Canadian foreign 
policy would be meaningless if it were not 
caring” and “our compassion must have 
no geographic focus”. In his celebrated 
Mansion House speech a year later, he 
went even further in demanding “an 
acceptable distribution of the world’s 
wealth’. Such statements have been noted 
in Third World capitals, where no West- 
ern leader enjoys a better reputation than 


er 


Professor Lyon teaches at Carleton 
University in Ottawa; Professor Byers 
and Professor Leyton-Brown teach at 
York University in Toronto. They jointly 
conducted the study upon which this 
article is based. A table showing the 
numerical responses to the questions dis- 
cussed in the article is available from 
Professor Lyon on request. The views 
expressed here are those of the authors. 
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Embarrassing 
shortcomings 
in Canada’s 
response to 
Third World 


Trudeau for personal commitment to the 
cause of global equity. 

Some of the Government’s actions 
have been consistent with the Trudeau 
rhetoric. Until 1976, the proportion of 
Canada’s gross national product com- 
mitted to official development assistance 
had climbed steadily to .56 per cent, 
within hailing distance of the United 
Nations approved target of .7 per cent. 
Canada in 1977 took a useful initiative in 
cancelling debts owed by the poorest of 
the aid-recipients. It has recently been 
active in the UN, and quietly effective, 
in seeking to accelerate decolonization in 
southern Africa. In 1972, Ottawa acted 
quickly in receiving many of the victims 
of Idi Amin’s racism. Despite consider- 
able weariness, we continue to assist 
Third World countries by being the UN’s 
most reliable supplier of efficient peace- 
keepers. 

The shortcomings in Canada’s res- 
ponse to legitimate Third World demands, 
however, are increasingly obvious and em- 
barrassing. The proportion of GNP spent 
on development assistance dropped in 
1976 to less than .5 per cent, and in 1978, 
as part of an economy drive, the Govern- 
ment cancelled the increase planned for 
the following year. Canada long dragged 
its feet in introducing the generalized 
system of tariff preferences to benefit the 
exports of less-developed countries. The 
imposition in 1976 of quotas on textile 
and clothing imports was directly con- 
trary to Canada’s commitment to the 
New International Economic Order. Des- 
pite belated support for a buffer fund to 
cushion swings in commodity prices, 
Canada retains a well-earned reputation 
for niggardliness in the UN Conference 
on Trade and Development and for op- 
position to reforms of the international 
monetary system that would benefit the 
LDCs. Canada’s exceptional influence in 
the Law of the Sea Conference has contri- 
buted to the sabotage of the “Common 
Heritage” proposals that could have ef- 
fected a really significant transfer of 
resources to the very needy. 


Discrepancy 

How is one to explain this discrepancy 
between promise and performance in Can- 
ada’s response to the rising demand for 
global equity? Assuming, as is likely, that 
Trudeau’s personal concern is genuine, it 
is unfortunate that he is not the autocrat 
so often portrayed in Parliament and the 
media. Indeed, in terms of Cabinet man- 
agement, he is arguably the most consen- 
sual Prime Minister Canada has ever had. 
Ottawa officials and ministers certainly 
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act as a rule in Third World matters as _ 
they need pay little heed to his p 
nouncements. Since they perceive Canada: 
participation in international developmer 
to be essentially a matter of altruism ¢ 
conscience, and nothing in which Canad 
has a vital stake, they attach low priorit 
to meeting the challenges posed by tk 
Third World. Their diagnosis of tk 
problem seems radical, but their polic 
prescriptions are conservative. 

This is the depressing conclusion t 
be drawn from the response to 35 Thir 
World questions put to nearly 300 minis 
ters, Members of Parliament and senic 
officials in interviews conducted by th: 
authors as part of the Canadian Interne 
tional Image Study (CIIS), which We 


described in the Summer 1977 issue rf 


International Journal. 

Ottawa’s foreign-policy élite readil 
agrees that the rich-poor dichotomy pose 
the most serious threat to stability an 
peace, and is willing to increase Canada’ 
aid budget. Aid, however, is what Leste! 
Pearson and others have described as th 
“soft option”. Though still relevant, | 
can scarcely begin to implement the struc 
tural changes required if Third Worl 
poverty and dependence are to be a 
leviated. When it comes to more significar) 
reforms, especially those that are poli 
ically difficult, our foreign-policy make 
sing a different tune. By a two-to-on 
margin, for example, those we interviewe 
rejected the proposal that Canada shoul, 
speedily remove tariffs on imports fror 
developing countries. Asked to name th 
most important problem confronting Ce 
nadian foreign policy, less than a tent 
mentioned one related to the Third Worle 
Similarly, when invited to rank the si 
themes from Foreign Policy for Canadian! 
(the Trudeau Government’s definitiv 
statement of 1970), ‘Social Justice”, th’ 
theme embracing economic redistributio | 
and race equality, came a poor fifth, we! 
below “Peace and Security”, “Sovereignt | 
and Independence”, “Economic Growth, 
and “Quality of Life’. 

A separate study of foreign-polic 


H 


priorities in the Department of Externe 
Affairs was even more revealing, and dis, 
turbing. This was conducted by Profe: 
sors Brian Tomlin, Harald von Riekho: 
and John Sigler. Fourteen carefully 
selected senior officials were invited t 
weigh 77 specific foreign-policy objective 
derived from a study of internal an 
public statements. Only one primaril 
concerned with the Third World — peac 
in the Middle East — was placed in th’ 
top 25. Dominating the top-ranked ok | 
jectives were those having to do wit 


\ 


janada’s material well-being, especially 
hose related to the law of the sea. Ob- 
actives involving global economic redis- 

ution, or human rights, emerged right 
t the bottom. 

Although four-fifths of the Canadian 
reign-policy élite corfcurred that non- 
igned countries are significant in world 
fairs, they appeared to attach relatively 
ittle importance to the organizations in 
yhich these nations are predominant. 
nly 13 per cent perceived the United 
ations, increasingly a Third World club, 
gaining in influence; 60 per cent per- 
eived decline. The reduction in influence 
as frequently attributed to the disparity 
etween UN voting and “real” power, and 
e consequent disregard of many As- 
embly resolutions. The few who perceived 
n increase in the UN’s stature often 
ferred to the shift in its agenda to 
3sues, such as poverty and race dis- 
rimination, that matter more to more 
eople than do the traditional Cold War 
nd security issues. For most of the 
Janadian decision-makers, however, this 
hift seems more to be deplored than 
ncouraged. 


‘ommonwealth 

“he Commonwealth is the organization in 
yhich Canada interacts most intimately 
vith Third World countries. Unlike the 
N, it has engaged the wholehearted 
nthusiasm of the Prime Minister. Only 
wo-fifths of the foreign-policy élite, how- 
wer, share his conviction that “the 
Jommonwealth is a significant factor in 
nternational relations”. At least in prin- 
iple, the élite endorsed the Third Option, 
he Government’s strategy to diminish 
fanada’s dependence upon the United 
States, but only 3 per cent mentioned 
Third World countries as the likeliest 
vith which to generate countervailing re- 
ations. By a wide margin, the élite per- 

eived the European Community as a 

nore influential actor in international af- 

airs than the Organization of Petroleum- 

-lxporting Countries. In terms of Cana- 
| lian priorities, the makers of our foreign 
olicy clearly regard Third World coun- 
Ties as the ones that could most easily 
ye ignored. 

_ Twelve of the CIIS propositions dealt 
vith the motivation of Canada’s develop- 
nent assistance. Less than a fifth of the 

lite perceived it to be primarily self- 

nterested in any direct way, such as to 
sromote Canadian exports (6 per cent), 

a means to augment Canadian in- 
luence (9 per cent). Over three-quarters 
aw it as essentially altruistic — to help 
he most needy (48 per cent), to close 


the rich-poor gap (11 per cent), “humani- 
tarian” or “moral” (11 per cent) — or as 
a means to promote Canada’s interest in- 
directly, and in the long run, by con- 
tributing to a peaceful international order 
(8 per cent). Asked to name the country 
that behaved most like Canada in inter- 
national affairs, over half named one of 
the Scandinavians (45 per cent) or the 
Netherlands (9 per cent), while 29 per 
cent cited a member of the white Com- 
monwealth. A reason frequently offered 
for the selection was that the other coun- 
try shared with Canada a genuine concern 
for the well-being of the weak and the 
poor. 

(Independently of the CIIS project, 
one of the authors interviewed 71 foreign 
élite members in 25 Asian and European 
capitals; although by a smaller margin 
(60 per cent compared to 77 per cent), 
they also perceived Canada’s aid as pri- 
marily altruistic, and the largest portion 
(49 per cent) concurred that, in its 
general behaviour, Canada most closely 
resembled those nice Scandinavians (39 
per cent) especially Sweden, or the Ne- 
therlands (10 per cent). Whatever the 
factual basis, one must accept that Can- 
ada’s international image, both at home 
and abroad, remains remarkably benign.) 


Objectives 

To gain a more comprehensive under- 
standing of the values of the Ottawa de- 
cision-makers, the CIIS interviewers asked 
them to indicate the weight that should 
be assigned 11 objectives in determining 
Canada’s aid policy. Four-fifths agreed 
with the proposition that an important 
objective should be “‘to assist those re- 
cipient countries whose need is greatest”. 
Far less support was accorded such ob- 
jectives as promoting Canadian exports 
(52 per cent) or fighting Communism 
(22 per cent). It is difficult to be certain 
whether the élite attached less value to 
these objectives, or simply considered 
economic aid to be an inefficient means 
to attain them. Other CIIS questions 
revealed that Canadian decision-makers 
are no longer militantly anti-Communist, 
but more of them might favour using aid 
to wage the Cold War if only they thought 
it might work. 

The objective given the strongest en- 
dorsement was the promotion of stability 
in the recipient countries. This is not 
necessarily in conflict with the desire to 
assist the most needy, which received 
almost the same support. The respondents 
may well have reasoned that economic 
well-being is improbable without stability. 
Not everyone recognizes, as has Mitchell 


Image remains 
remarkably 
benign 
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Sharp, that economic development is like- 


Peacekeeping 
second only 

to the defence 
of sovereignty 


ly to be disruptive. A clearer indication 
of the élite addiction to the status quo 
may be seen in its emphatic rejection of 
national liberation as an objective of aid 
policy, and in the fact that only a narrow 
majority concurred that “Canada should 
restrict its relations with countries that 
make racial discrimination an official gov- 
ernment policy”. On the other hand, four- 
fifths rejected the proposition that “Can- 
ada should take no responsibility for 
helping to solve racial problems in Africa” 
and, asked to rank 20 international actors 
in terms of their impact upon the global 
system, the élite considered only the 
Palestine Liberation Organization to be 
more negative than South Africa. 

Canada’s most active Third World 
role has been that of peacekeeper. An 
overwhelming majority of the élite (94 
per cent) agreed that this role should 
continue. Only 14 per cent concurred that 
“Canada should automatically volunteer 
troops whenever the United Nations es- 
tablishes a peacekeeping operation’’, and 
many respondents volunteered that we 
should be more discriminating than in the 
past. Nevertheless, asked to evaluate the 
importance of ten reasons for Canada to 
maintain armed forces, the élite ranked 
peacekeeping second only to the defence 
of sovereignty, and well ahead of such ob- 
jectives as “to help counter the Soviet 
military threat,” or “to maintain internal 
security”. Although the Third World has 
been the locale for most of the post-1945 
violence, and the area where all the UN’s 
peacekeeping has occurred, or seems likely 
to occur, the élite’s commitment to the 
peacekeeping vocation seems unlikely to 
be mainly attributable to concern for the 
well-being of the developing nations. It 
results also from pride in a role that has 
brought Canada considerable distinction, 
and concern for global stability. The 
super-powers have avoided direct con- 
frontation in the many Third World con- 
flicts, but the possibility remains that one 
of these disturbances might trigger a 
major war that Canada could not escape, 
or economic dislocation that would pro- 
bably injure Canada through the impact 
upon its major trading partners. 

The élite no longer appears to believe 
that Canada’s contribution to peacekeep- 
ing is essential, or even that UN peace- 
keeping in itself constitutes a major 
contribution to global stability. Still less 
does it appear to believe that Canada’s 
response to the demands for a New Inter- 
national Economic Order are likely to 
matter very much. Hence, even when the 
desirability of global harmony is recog- 
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nized, the conviction olten remains tha 
Canada could afford to take a cheape 
ride in international development. Th 
Canada fails to exercise this option, th 
élite appears to believe, is primarily b 
cause its foreign policy is substantial 
influenced by the morality and altruism o 
the Canadian people. These qualities 
however, are perceived to be _ limited 
Unless the élite is persuaded that Canadé 
must respond more adequately to thi 
demands of the Third World to escapr 
serious material damage, it seems unlikely 
to alter the current policy priorities. Al 
ternatively, it would need to be convincec 
that the Canadian electorate is mor 
moral, and more determined to share 
with the wretched of the world, than hac 
been assumed. There is little evidence o. 
strong popular resistance to Canada’s 
modest role in the Third World. There is 
even less, alas, of a mounting demanc 
that Canada should do a great deal more 

The Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion reported in 1975 that 72 per ceni 
of Canadians believed that the developec 
countries should share in the responsi: 
bility for Third World development, anc 
over half (53 per cent) favoured an in: 
crease in economic assistance. On thé 
other hand, other polls have found ar 
unwarranted degree of public satisfactior 
with Canada’s contribution to interna: 
tional development, and a reluctance tc 
make sacrifices in order to improve its 
performance; CIPO, for example, reportec 
in 1968 that two-thirds of the Canadiar 
public rejected the proposal that thei 
taxes be increased as a means to assist the 
poorer nations. 


} 
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Variations 
Striking variations exist within the foreign: 
policy élite. Not surprisingly, the strongest 
support for doubling Canadian aid came, 
from the senior officials of the Canadian In- 
ternational Development Agency whom we 
interviewed. This might be discounted on 
the ground that CIDA has a vested inter-' 
est in a large development budget; the! 
cynic could also cite the self-serving in- 
stinct that prompted a large majority in 
CIDA to reject the proposition that most 
Canadian aid should be channelled through 
effective multilateral agencies. CIDA’s 
sympathy for Third World aspirations, 
however, is well demonstrated by its rel- 
atively strong support for race equality 
and national liberation, and the fact that 
it was the only sub-élite to favour the 
speedy removal of tariffs on imports from: 
less-developed countries. The CIDA off-. 
cials were also the most likely to insist 
that the need of the recipients should be 
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ae basic criterion, and to reject the pro- 
tion of Canadian exports as an impor- 
int objective of aid policy. They were 
nimous in opposing the use of aid as 
means to wage the Cold War. 
The military establishment provided 
e sharpest contrast. It was the least 
ely to perceive altruism in Canada’s aid 
licy, or to believe that it should be an 
portant element. The military were the 
t likely to locate the source of global 
tability in the Third World, or to agree 
t peace depends upon closing the rich- 
r gap. They were the only sub-élite in 
hich a plurality agreed that an impor- 
nt aid objective should be the contain- 
ent of Communism, and were the most 
nanimous in support of stability in the 
ipient countries. They offered no sup- 
rt for national liberation as a purpose 
'f Canadian assistance, and were the least 
kely to favour restrictions on Canada’s 
salations with countries that make race 
iscrimination official policy. In view of 
ese responses, it would be difficult to 
ad much altruism in the military’s en- 
usiasm for Canada’s role as a peace- 
eeper. Indeed, it seems possible that 
heir coolness towards the aspirations of 
he Third World stems from a fear that 
enerosity would be at the expense of the 
ene budget. 
The senior officials in the Depart- 
nent of External Affairs emerge as the 
eaucrats most concerned about inter- 
al Canadian politics. They were three 
imes as likely as Industry, Trade and 
‘ommerce officials to agree that an im- 
ortant objective of Canadian aid should 
le the promotion of cohesion within Can- 
da, and twice as likely to support using it 
9 strengthen ties with La Francophonie; 
resumably External Affairs officials were 
aore likely to be knowledgeable about the 
‘kilful way Canadian economic assistance 
ad been employed to undercut the cam- 
aign to upgrade the position of Quebec 
1 francophone West Africa, and to ap- 
ease the critics who used to argue that 
‘anadian foreign policy ignored the 
French fact”. This concern with cohesion 
rithin Canada should not surprise those 
tho recall that several Prime Ministers 
ave contended that the first aim of Cana- 
ian foreign policy must be the preserva- 
ion of Canadian unity. It is less easy to 
xplain why External Affairs should give 
sast support to proposals to eliminate tar- 
ts on Third World exports, and be second 
nly to IT&C in its willingness to exploit 
he aid program to promote Canadian 
xports. In conversation, External Affairs 
fficials are generally sceptical about the 
everage to be gained over the policies of 


ald-recipients, Dut aS a group tney are the 
most likely to endorse the use of aid to 
augment Canada’s influence. They show 
considerable sensitivity to Third World 
feelings about maintaining relations with 
countries that make race discrimination 
official government policy. In general, 
however, External Affairs officials are con- 
tent to leave to CIDA the advocacy of 
Third World interests in the Canadian 
policy-making process. Their complacency 
is also reflected in the fact that they were 
much the most likely to agree with the 
optimistic prediction that by the year 
2000 the distribution of the world’s wealth 
would be more equitable. 

This facile optimism was rejected 
most emphatically by the 19 young Exter- 
nal recruits we interviewed; only 24 per 
cent agreed with the majority of their 
seniors, while 38 per cent withheld any 
opinion. They were also decidedly more 
willing to meet Third World demands. 
Ninety per cent agreed that Canadian aid 
should be doubled, compared to 53 per 
cent of the External élite, and a third 
favoured the speedy removal of tariffs on 
LDC exports, compared to 18 per cent of 
their seniors. Dare one hope that the re- 
cruits will soon be influencing policy? Or 
is it more likely that they will be condi- 
tioned to adopt the complacency now 
characteristic of the department? 

Industry, Trade and Commerce offi- 
cials were the most prone to perceive 
Canadian aid as being essentially altruis- 
tic in purpose. To judge by their responses, 
however, this altruism is a fault to be 
remedied. Three-quarters agreed that an 
important aid objective should be the pro- 
motion of Canadian exports, and less than 
one-fifth favoured the speedy removal of 
tariffs on Third World imports. Though 
generally less insensitive to the LDCs 
than the military, IT&C officials appeared 
to be the least warm towards the Com- 
monwealth and the United Nations, and 
exceptionally unlikely to welcome the in- 
trusion of moral considerations, such as 
human rights, in the conduct of Canada’s 
foreign relations. 


Ministers 

We interviewed 11 serving ministers, and 
ten who had been in earlier Trudeau 
Cabinets. Their perceptions of the Third 
World were generally similar to the bu- 
reaucrats’, but they were considerably 
more willing to accommodate Third World 
aspirations. The Cabinet-level respon- 
dents, for example, were likelier to sup- 
port an increase in aid and the speedy 
removal of tariffs. They were also more 
disposed to limit relations with states 
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practising race discrimination, and _ to 
make the need of the recipients the pri- 
mary criterion for economic assistance. 
The ministers gave less support to the use 
of aid to promote exports, but more to 
the combating of Communism. Their po- 
litical sensitivity was displayed in their 
relatively high support for domestic cohe- 
sion as an objective of aid policy, and the 
related strengthening of ties with La 
Francophonie and the Commonwealth. 
Politicians may be more inclined than 
bureaucrats to shade their responses to 
cater to the presumed views of the inter- 
viewer, and several volunteered that they 
would go further to meet Third World 
demands if they thought public opinion 
would tolerate it. Nevertheless, especially 
in view of the strong statements by the 
Prime Minister, it seems regrettable that 
Canada’s Third World policies are closer 
to those advocated by the bureaucracy 
than by our Cabinet respondents. 

The only non-governmental élite in- 
terviewed was a group of 36 academic 
specialists in international relations. They 
proved less likely than the Ottawa élite to 
concur that peace depends upon closing 
the rich-poor gap, and, perhaps in conse- 
quence, fewer of them attached impor- 
tance to using aid to promote stability. 
They were the least likely of our sub-élites 
to agree that Canada’s aid has been essen- 
tially altruistic, but approached CIDA in 
their support for a doubling of the pro- 
gram, and were relatively strong in sup- 
port of cutting tariffs on Third World 
exports. On most points, academic views 
did not differ greatly from those of the 
politicians and officials. 

The interviews were conducted late 


in 1975 and early in 1976 — before 
shock of November 15, 1976. It would t 
comforting to believe that Ottawa perce] 
tions have evolved in the interim, and a 
now more sympathetic to the needs of tk 
LDCs. With the persistence of Canada’ 
economic tribulations, however, and tk 
renewed threat of domestic disintegratio) 
this hardly seems likely. Canadian livin 
standards remain very high by glob 
standards, and we consume more than - 
good for our health, to say nothing of ov 
souls. Worry about the threat to natione 
unity is understandable, but obsessio 
with the problem can be counterprodw 
tive. One way to counteract the cer 
trifugal forces is to shift attention awa 
from domestic issues, which frequent] 
divide, and to concentrate on the globe 
concerns that can only be tackled effec 
tively if all Canadians pull together. I 
the postwar years, the so-called “golde’ 
decade” of Canadian diplomacy, Canada’. 
contribution to international causes wa 
second to none. A revival of its interna’ 
tionalist vocation could strengthen prid. 
in Canada and support for its centre 
institutions as the obvious means to mak. 
an impact upon world problems. 

To be internationalist in the lat’ 
Seventies, however, means to contribut 
seriously to the establishment of equitabl’ 
economic conditions for all peoples — t: 
help bridge the North-South gap that i) 
the greatest scandal of our time. This wil’ 
not happen without cost. Since the Ottawi 


policy-making élite does not perceive + 
vital Canadian stake in this cause, it wil 
have to be persuaded to act by a manifes 
tation of popular demand far exceedin; 


anything we have yet seen. | 
{ 


What does the future hold 


for Canada-France relations ? 


By Neil B. Bishop 


What does the future hold for relations 
between Canada and France? In order to 
answer this question, it would be helpful 
to know the present state of these rela- 
tions. Canada is one of the many countries 
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with which France has fairly close con: 
tacts, but its relations with France are 
among the most difficult to analyse anc 
the most seriously threatened by lateni 
instability. Indeed, any discussion of ther 
may be likened to a stroll across a stretck 
of quicksand. 

This instability understandably sur- 
prises the average Canadian and the aver- 
age Frenchman. It is, of course, the task 
of Quebecers and Frenchmen to describe 
the relations between their two groups. 


tot an Engiush-speaking Canadian from 
West such as myself. The English- 
king Canadian, for his part, cannot 
1elp but be impressed by the generally 
ellent quality of relations between 
nglish-speaking Canadians and the 
nch. He knows that as a traveller, 
dent or employed person in France the 
ery fact he is Canadian tends to guaran- 
, on the part of French people who are 
ware of his nationality, a degree of friend- 
iness, co-operation and even enthusiasm 
hat is often denied the citizens of other 
untries. It has long been common 
owledge that it is in the interest of 
Sanadians visiting Europe to make their 
nationality known, and there are few 
uropean countries in which Canadians 
e as well treated as they are in France. 
These excellent relations find expres- 
sion in Canada too. Many Frenchmen 
nave had occasion to appreciate, in various 
arts of Canada, a real enthusiasm for 
most everything French — an enthu- 
siasm, it must be admitted, that is some- 
‘mes observed in the same people who 
xhibit a disappointing lack of enthu- 
iasm for or even understanding of their 
French-speaking compatriots. The very 
nderstandable anti-French sentiments 
provoked in many English-speaking Cana- 
ians by General de Gaulle’s “Vive le 
Québec libre” in 1967 seem for the most 
yart to have been short-lived. The re- 
arkably successful 1977-1978 activities 
of the Alliance Francaise in Toronto bear 
itness to the pro-French attitudes of a 
sonsiderable number of English-speaking 
Canadians, who represent almost three- 
quarters of the population. 
_ The atmosphere of uncertainty or 
‘atent instability is characteristic not of 
rhe relations between the two peoples but 
of the relations between the two govern- 
nents. This being so, such uncertainties 
are even more surprising, objectionable 
and unnecessary. France is evidently un- 
| 2ertain what kind of relations it wishes to 
qave with Canada, especially since Quebec, 
quite naturally, is trying to develop closer 
relations with Paris than is Ottawa. 
| 
Ambiguities 
The attitude towards Canada adopted by 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing and the French 
governments formed since the 1974 Presi- 
dential elections has been more moderate 
n tone, and politer, than that of govern- 
ments under General de Gaulle and 
Georges Pompidou. It is clear that the 
equivocal nature of present relations be- 
tween Canada and France derives pri- 
marily from the fact that, these apparently 
normal, or almost normal, relations were 


established aiter a period of open hostility 
— so some progress has been made. Cur- 
rent ambiguities may escape the notice of 
the general public but will be of concern 
to close observers of Franco-Canadian 
relations. Memories of visits to France by 
members of the present Quebec govern- 
ment, formed by the Parti Québécois, are 
still fresh. The reader will recall the 
problem of René Lévesque, the present 
Premier of Quebec, and his Legion of 
Honour decoration; from Ottawa’s point 
of view, it was an insult to Canadian 
sovereignty. 

However, a far more striking example 
of the ambiguities that still hang over 
Franco-Canadian relations was provided 
by the spectacle of the successive trips to 
Paris, in the months following the 1974 
French Presidential elections, of Prime 
Minister Trudeau of Canada and the 
Quebec Premier of the day, Henri Bou- 
rassa. Of course, Mr Trudeau received an 
official welcome worthy of a friendly coun- 
try’s head of government, and according 
to French television he was to be seen 
walking “arm in arm” with Gaullist 
Jacques Chirac, his French counterpart at 
the time. Mr Bourassa, however, received 
an even warmer welcome, highlighted by 
his attendance at a meeting of the French 
Council of Ministers, a rare honour in- 
tended to evoke what was tantamount to 
a family relationship between France and 
Quebec. And why not? Provided that the 
special relations between France and Que- 
bec do not hinder the development of spe- 
cial relations between France and Canada. 

Nevertheless, the example of Mr Tru- 
deau’s and Mr Bourassa’s visits to France 
shows that the lack of clarity that is 
spoiling official Franco-Canadian relations 
is largely the result of France’s ambiguous 
attitude towards the “two Canadas”. This 
lack of clarity, of course, is partly due to 
the ambiguous nature of Canada itself and 
to the uncertainties that, at least since 
1867 — and especially since November 
1976, when the Parti Québécois came to 
power —, have affected Canadian political, 
social and economic life. The dual nature 
of Canada, and the potential instability 
inherent in this duality, combined with 
the manner in which France chooses to 
react to it, explain the uncertain, even 
uneasy, state of Canada’s relations with 
France today. 


Auriol and de Gaulle 

Yet such ambiguities have not always 
typified France-Canada relations, and this 
implies, of course, that they are not in- 
evitable. Ample proof is given in a par- 
ticularly interesting article appearing in 


Official visits 
emphasized 
ambiguities 
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the current issue of an interdisciplinary 
scholarly journal the very existence of 
which indicates how good relations be- 
tween the two countries could be. Etudes 
canadiennes/Canadian Studies has been 
published annually in Bordeaux since 
1975 by the Association francaise des 
études canadiennes. Pierre Guillaume’s 
article, “Montaigne et Shakespeare: Ré- 
flexions sur le voyage du Président Vincent 
Auriol au Canada en avril 1951’’, describes 
Mr Auriol’s official visit and compares it 
with de Gaulle’s visit in 1967. The author 
also very effectively explains how General 
de Gaulle’s view of Canada evolved from 
1940 on. 

Guillaume argues convincingly that 
in 1951 Mr Auriol, President of a France 
weakened by war and in quest of support 
from a rich and united Canada for French 
positions within the Atlantic Alliance, 
made a point of acting in the same way 
towards English- and French-speaking 
Canada and of publicly honouring such 
myths as Canadian unity and the equality 
of the two languages and two linguistic 
groups within Canadian society. Guillaume 
links Auriol’s attitude and behaviour not 
to personal factors but rather to his con- 
ception, as President, of his country’s 
national interest. The author shows, how- 
ever, that, even if the national interest of 
France in 1951 had not required a united 
Canada under a strong Federal Govern- 
ment, the ideological and personal prefer- 
ences of this socialist with little interest in 
Catholicism would in all probability have 
precluded the development of closer rela- 
tions with a Quebec whose political and 
religious élites did not hide their disap- 
proval of the kind of France he repre- 
sented or their fond memories of Pétain, 
the Vichy regime — and even the Ancien 
Régime. 

According to Guillaume, from 1940 
onward General de Gaulle displayed an 
entirely different attitude. This difference 
can doubtless be attributed in part to his 
ideological and personal predispositions: 
de Gaulle, in 1940, presented himself to 
French Canadians as a Frenchman and a 
Catholic. It must primarily be linked, 
however, to the fact that in 1958 he be- 
came President of a France that was 
stronger than the France of Auriol, a 
France whose national interest, in de 
Gaulle’s view, no longer required a united 
Canada and whose mission was to aid and 
unite French-speaking peoples all over the 
world. It should be pointed out here that 
the Gaullist position on Canada is quite 
logical and should give Canadians cause for 
reflection on some points, as Guillaume’s 
article shows. It is time to change the 
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popular Canadian image of de Gaulle 
a lunatic or monster. Guillaume also ob! 
serves a paradoxical liking for Canada or 
de Gaulle’s part. It is not a question o 
“forgiving all” but rather of developing ¢ 
clearer perception of history in order t¢ 
understand it better. 


New policy 
Although Guillaume refrains from dis: 
cussing the present state of relations be: 
tween Canada and France, he has ver 
effectively described the historical context 
so essential to our understanding of them, 
In spite of the fact that Giscard d’Estaing 
may now appear to be merely vacillating 
passively between the opposing types ol 
Canadian policy that have successively 
been adopted by France — Auriol’s pro- 
federalist position and de Gaulle’s pro- 
separatist stand —, to believe that this is 
really the case ocla probably be to un- 
derestimate the President of the Republic, 
He seems, in fact, to be one of the most 
active promoters of the West’s evolution 
towards what he explicitly envisages as a 
“new world order’. That, precisely, is 
what one would wish for: not a return 
either to Auriol’s policy or de Gaulle’s 
but rather the elaboration of a new, clear 
position that would take present realities 
into account. 

Future development of French poli 
towards Canada and of relations between’ 
France and Canada will depend on where. 
the two countries feel their national inter- 
est lies. Mr Trudeau’s desire to establish 
closer links with the European Economic 
Community while increasing Canada’s in- 
dependence from the United States is 
important in this regard. This twofold 
development will probably also depend on 
the changing Canadian constitutional and. 
political situation. However natural, and 
even highly desirable, close economic and: 
cultural ties between France and Quebec 
may be, it is much to be hoped that France. 
will not overlook this exceptional oppor-. 
tunity to establish, in every field of en- 
deavour, very cordial, and even special, |! 
relations with English-speaking Canada as" 
well. The national interest of both coun-) 


tries is at stake. 

Improved official and economic rales 
tions could easily be built on the excellent. 
relations that already exist between the’ 
two peoples. The governments of France 
and Canada bear a great responsibility in 
this respect; it is not normal for relations 
between two countries so closely linked by | 
history, culture and the sufferings of two. 
world wars, as well as present and future | 
mutual interest, to be fraught with un-— 
certainty and even suspicion. However, 


| 


ssponsibility for changing this state of 
ffairs also rests with the general public 
nd the media, which can and must 
anfluence their governments’ policies in 
rder to make the relations between the 


two countries as cordial as those that 
already exist between the two peoples. 

How long will it be until the President 
of the French Republic makes an official 
visit to Canada? 


vastern Europe 


ugoslav foreign policy’s 
mbivalence towards détente 


y Francine Friedman 


Tugoslavia’s dilemma concerning its role 
a world affairs has increased as the decade 
raws to a close. The Soviet-American 
‘étente process promised, at the begin- 
‘ing of the 1970s, an era of peace and 
e-escalating world tensions. But détente 
lso presented Yugoslavia with the prob- 
2m of how to maintain its large influence 
large relative to its population, size, and 
vel of development) in the light of a 
Doaible superpower condominium. The 
op Br from government of President 


osip Broz Tito, who is a major unifying 

ctor in multinational Yugoslavia and 
he principal architect of its nonalignment 
licy, is imminent. The question of the 
xtent of Yugoslavia’s unity and strength 
f purpose in his absence has increased 
Pit oslavin’s ambivalence towards Soviet- 
imerican détente. The process itself is 
urrently fraught with inconsistencies and 
‘eadlocks so that even the promise of a 
ecline in world conflict is endangered. 
n this situation, Yugoslav ambivalence 
owards the Soviet-American détente in 
he decade of the 1970s and the effect of 
he vagaries of the détente process on 
7ugoslav relations with the major actors 
a both the East and the West warrant 
xamination. 

Yugoslavia has achieved outstanding 
ocial, economic and cultural progress 
ince the end of the Second World War. 
“he formerly backward agrarian country 
sas become a moderately-developed in- 
lustrial nation with a comparatively mod- 
rn working class. 

Yugoslavia’s present-day interna- 
ional status was achieved through the 
termination to maintain the indepen- 
ence for which the partisans fought 
juring the Second World War. It has tried 
o follow an independent foreign policy 
‘espite its strategic location in the his- 


torically-unstable Balkan area, between 
the two military-political blocs, and in 
proximity to the volatile Middle East and 
Eastern Mediterranean areas. Further- 
more, Yugoslavia is situated between two 
different socio-political systems but be- 
longs to neither; it is a European country 
outside the European bloc system, a 
Communist regime outside the organized 
socialist community. As a result, Yugo- 
slavia’s concern has been to protect not 
only its territorial integrity and political 
independence but also its unique socio- 
economic system of “‘socialist self- 
management”’. 

The country’s situation is reflected 
in its unique foreign policy. Having estab- 
lished contact with newly-independent 
countries of Asia and Africa in the early 
1950s, Yugoslavia became a leader of the 
nonaligned movement. The nonaligned 
countries rejected great-power hegemony, 
power politics and colonial relations as 
well as the special role of the great powers 
as political leaders and sole decision- 
makers in international relations. 

Yugoslav leaders publicly and con- 
sistently emphasized that Yugoslavia’s 
national interest would be served best if 
it followed its own ideological principles 
without interference from either the Soviet 
Union or the United States. In the eyes of 
many non-Yugoslav observers, however, 
the country’s chosen policy of nonalign- 
ment contradicts its desire for “socialist 
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Successful use 

of non-alignment 
to manipulate 
superpowers 

has increased 
influence 


solidarity”. The Yugoslavs are Commu- 
nists and, therefore, do agree with many 
positions taken by the Soviet Union. At 
the same time, however, they fear that the 
Soviet Union might use this feeling as 
an entry point in order to infringe ulti- 
mately upon Yugoslav independence and 
exert influence over its decision-making as 
the price for the Yugoslav desire for 
“socialist solidarity”. 


Basic tension 

Thus there exists a basic tension in Yugo- 
slavia’s foreign policy. On the one hand, 
the Yugoslavs desire to a certain extent 
to placate the Soviet Union, which poses 
a potentially dangerous and imperialist 
threat to Yugoslavia (but also shares with 
Yugoslavia certain common principles and 
visions of a socialist world). This is 
coupled with Yugoslavia’s particular influ- 
ence, by the example of its success as 
a Communist country outside the Soviet 
bloc, on other Communist parties and 
states. The Yugoslav example could be 
viewed by some impressionable Commu- 
nist parties as an encouragement to defy 
certain Soviet strictures on foreign and/ 
or domestic policy. 

On the other hand, the successful use 
of the nonalignment policy to manipulate 
both super-powers has increased Yugo- 
slavia’s power and influence in world 
affairs far beyond what its size, location 
and level of development would ordinarily 
have indicated. The Yugoslavs have not 
forgotten that they survived the 1948 
clash with the Kremlin mainly through 
massive co-ordinated trade and economic, 
and even military, aid from the West. No 
demands that would have compromised 
Yugoslav independence accompanied 
Western assistance. As a result, the Yugo- 
slavs have maintained their ties to the 
West more or less closely depending on 
the intimacy of their relations with the 
Soviet Union at any given time. Memories 
of 1948 have insured that Yugoslavia has 
regarded the U.S.S.R. with at least a 
touch of caution no matter how friendly 
relations between the two countries have 
become. 

Yugoslavia tends to react more 
harshly to potential Soviet threats than to 
possible Western threats. For example, 
the Yugoslavs roundly condemned the 
December 1975 statement of Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt, Counsellor of the U.S. State 
Department. Sonnenfeldt had suggested 
that Yugoslavia should become less de- 
pendent upon the United States and 
should rely more on its own strength in 
its relations with the Soviet Union. He 
commented further that world tension 
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might decline if there were a mo 
“organic” relation between the Sovie 
Union and Eastern Europe. Such remar 
implied that the Yugoslavs might not 
always be able to count entirely on 
an American counterbalance to possibl 
Soviet imperialism as they had since 1948; 
Until Sonnenfeldt’s statement, America 
foreign policy had seemed to assume the 
need to forestall Soviet attempts to ex- 
tend hegemony over Yugoslavia. Such an 
American stand had allowed Yugoslavia 
to follow a foreign policy based on extract- 
ing concessions from both super-powers 
by balancing the interests of one against 
those of the other. The Sonnenfeldt state- 
ment implied, however, that this freedom 
of manoeuvre might not in the future be in 
the American national interest. The Yugo- 
slavs responded to the Sonnenfeldt re- 
marks with loud and widespread criticism, 

On the other hand, the remarks by 
Secretary-General Leonid Brezhnev after 
the Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1968 generated more than verbal 
condemnations. Brezhnev justified this in- 
tervention in Czechoslovakia in a state- 
ment, known in the West as the “Brezhnev 
Doctrine’, of the limited sovereignty of 
socialist countries. The “Doctrine”’ cited 
the defence of the socialist achievements! 
that were being threatened by imminent 
counterrevolution of the Czechoslovak “re-. 
formers” as the reason for the invasion.) 
The implication of this rationale was that) 
the Soviet Union alone decided when the: 
interests of the “socialist commonwealth” 
took precedence over international law.) 
The Yugoslavs responded by developing 
a new defence system to guard against 
the prospect of a Czechoslovak-type inter- | 


{ 
vention in Yugoslavia. It is clear, further- | 
more, that Stane Dolanc, Secretary of the | 
Executive Committee of the Presidency of 
the League of Communists’ Central Com- | 
mittee, was looking eastward when he | 
warned in 1976: | 
... this country wishes to make it quite | 
clear that it will not tolerate threats to’ 
its independent, sovereign and non-) 
aligned position from anyone or from 
any quarter. To be sure, there are no- 
overt threats of this kind being made- 
today; nevertheless, there have been in- 
stances of mischief-making from time to 
time and various malicious conjectures 
are often heard about what will become 
of Yugoslavia tomorrow. Let it be well 
understood that the future of Yugosla- 
via lies in the further development of 
the socialist system of self-management 
and the policy of nonalignment, and let 
there be no illusions that it might be 
elsewhere. 


etente 
1 the early 1970s, both super-powers 
ied to create a relaxation of tension in 
ternational relations and to avoid con- 
ntations with each other that could 
d to war. Initially, this détente process 
heartily welcomed by Yugoslavia as 
possible source of peace and disarma- 
ent and as a means of ending the 
ld War atmosphere through the dis- 
ntling of the blocs. After all, since 
50 Yugoslavia had been on record as a 
proponent of peaceful coexistence. 
dvard Kardelj, Yugoslav Vice-President, 
lared then in the United Nations 
eneral Assembly: 
the people of Yugoslavia cannot accept 
the assumption that mankind must to- 
day choose between the domination of 
one great power or another. We con- 
sider that there is another path, the dif- 
ficult but necessary path of democratic 
struggle for a world of free and equal 
nations, for democratic relations among 
nations, against foreign interference in 
the domestic affairs of the people and 
for the all-round peaceful co-operation 
of nations on a basis of equality. 

To this idea of peaceful coexistence, 
vocated by many nonaligned countries, 
‘ugoslavia contributed the idea of action 
described by President Tito in a speech 
Rangoon on January 16, 1955: 

Active coexistence is active engage- 
ment to ensure that all international 
problems, even the most complicated 
and acute ones, those that are the main 
source of international tension, are set- 
tled peacefully, through negotiations. 
This contribution was one basis for 
ugoslavia’s large influence within the 
nalignment movement. With such a 
istory of leadership in the search for 
peaceful coexistence, it is not surprising 
bat Yugoslavia, as a leader of the non- 
lignment movement, was in the forefront 
{ those urging détente. What, then, was 
xe dilemma in Yugoslav eyes regarding 
ae détente process of the 1970s, which 
2emed to be pursuing the lines of “active, 
eaceful coexistence?” 

' The problem was that since the 
econd World War Yugoslavia had de- 
ended on the particular counterbalancing 
f the great-power blocs to help preserve 
s independence and its unique social 
lentity. As a result, it was able to in- 
sease its influence in international affairs 
) the point where it was an important 
ects link between Eastern, Western 
nd nonaligned countries. It could in- 
uence the socialist development of the 
onaligned countries while, at the same 
me, attempting to inject more liberal 
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ideas into the East. This influence was 
due mainly to its leadership position in 
the nonalignment movement. 

The beginning of détente, however, 
heralded the end of the influence and 
efficacy of nonalignment, which was main- 
ly a movement in opposition to the Cold 
War. As the détente process grew, the 
nonaligned countries found that their 
notion of themselves as intermediaries in 
the Cold War struggle —a role that had 
enhanced the prestige of the nonalign- 
ment movement — had been negated by 
the super-powers. The nonaligned coun- 
tries were still insisting on the need to 
abolish blocs even at the time when the 
two blocs were negotiating over their dif- 
ferences rather than threatening the in- 
dependence of the nonaligned countries. 

The détente era signaled the possible 
end of bloc conflicts over various non- 
committed areas or countries. Confronta- 
tion politics were to be replaced by the 
politics of negotiation as the super-powers 
instituted diplomacy by conference. But 
since the détente process was monopolized 
from the beginning by the super-powers, 
there was a tendency for them to try to 
solve all international problems without 
necessarily communicating with other in- 
volved countries. Yugoslavia discovered 
that the status of smaller countries like 
itself could be used as part of an agree- 
ment rather than as an object of conflict 
as it had been during the Cold War. The 
outcome for a small country in such a 
case, however, could conceivably be the 
same — domination by a super-power — 
though by a different method. Further- 
more, there were none of the perquisites 
for the small country that wooing during 
the Cold War period had provided. Nor 
was there the influence the country in 
question might have garnered by keeping 
both super-powers at arm’s length. 

The détente process thus raised in 
nonaligned Yugoslavia fears of its position 
under détente conditions. Its leaders be- 
came more wary in their pronouncements 
about détente. The Yugoslavs also had 
very real misgivings about their future if 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
should agree on Yugoslavia’s position and 
then consider it a closed subject. On the 
other hand, Yugoslavia, as a leader of the 
nonalignment movement and one of the 
major agitators for Soviet-American nego- 
tiations to reduce conflict, could not op- 
pose détente as such. Its name was very 
closely linked to efforts by the nonaligned 
countries to promote détente. Like other 
small countries, therefore, Yugoslavia be- 
gan to oppose détente as a manifestation 
of “great-power domination”’. 
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Post-1ito era 

It would appear that Tito was finally 
acknowledging his mortality as he began 
a round of visits in 1977-78 to major coun- 
tries to try to insure Yugoslavia’s con- 
tinued viability after he left the political 
scene. The question remains, will Yugos- 
lavia be able to cope successfully with the 
changing world situation when Tito de- 
parts, or will the world situation, and 
Yugoslavia’s own internal problems, prove 
overwhelming? More precisely, is Yugos- 
lavia’s return to the Soviet bloc, in an 
ideological — or any other — sense, im- 
minent, despite its own predilection for 
nonalignment? The answers to these ques- 
tions depend, of course, on what Soviet 
intentions are towards Yugoslavia in the 
post-Tito era. 

The question of Yugoslovia’s future 
in world affairs is closely tied to the degree 
of internal stability Yugoslavia can main- 
tain after Tito — the major unifying force 
in the country — departs. The Soviet 
Union, which most Yugoslavs consider to 
be the real threat to an independent 
Yugoslavia, might welcome a reawakening 
of nationality problems in the post-Tito 
era. Such a situation could allow it in- 
fluence over Yugoslavia’s development. 
Conservative forces in Yugoslavia itself 
might welcome this if they believed that 
the U.S.S.R. was the only country that 
could protect Yugoslavia’s Communist re- 
gime against a liberalizing trend and its 
federal system against too rapid a move- 
ment towards confederation (trends of 
the 1960s that could again rise should 
over-enthusiastic reformers and nation- 
alists gain sufficient power). 

It seems more likely, however, that 
the long-term Soviet interest would not 
be in a break-up of Yugoslavia (though 
the Soviet Union has been accused of 
intriguing with Croatian nationalists, Bul- 
garians over Macedonia, and pro-Soviet 
groups within Yugoslavia itself). The 
Soviet Union would probably prefer a 
weak but unified Yugoslavia. Such a po- 
tentially-pliable Yugoslavia would allow 
the Soviet Union to manoeuvre for a 
larger influence in Yugoslav policy plan- 
ning as well as for naval and air facilities 
on the Adriatic with access to the Med- 
iterranean. If, however, nationality prob- 
lems arose within Yugoslavia, the Kremlin 
could justifiably worry about the stability 
of the historically conflict-ridden Balkans 
and the effect on Eastern-bloc countries. 
Furthermore, a civil war in Yugoslavia 
might invite super-power intervention, 
which would endanger peace in the rest 
of Europe. 

If these nationality problems _in- 
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creased in Yugoslavia to the point where 
there was a succession struggle, peace i 
the Balkans and prospective détente i 
Europe could be threatened. For instance. 
if a Croat opposition to Yugoslav leader 
ship asked for United Nations protectio 
for an independent existence (a propos 
made by some Croats in 1971), the Soviet 
Union would probably see this as a dange 
to its vital interests and become involved 
The United States, too, would almos 
certainly be interested in the consequen- 
ces of such a development. Another pos 
sibility that could call forth Soviet actio 
would be nationality problems that be- 
came so severe as to portend an antag 
socialist revolt in Yugoslavia. 4 

In a détente situation, the script 
could read a little differently. Détente 
and a resulting lessening of tensions could 
also make the achievement of security 
more difficult for Yugoslavia. As a country 
becoming increasingly important in the 
eyes of the super-powers because of its 
geo-strategic location, especially in regard 
to the Middle East and the eastern Med- 
iterranean areas, Yugoslavia promises to 
be a subject of much superpower dis- 
cussion. 


Non-intervention 

Early indications of the détente process 
suggested that the super-powers were 
quite capable of negotiating with each 


; 


other to insure their own interests in 
return for non-intervention in the vital 


interests of the other. If Yugoslavia were 


claimed by the Soviet Union as a vital. 


interest, the United States might be 
tempted to ask for concessions in another 
area important to it in return for a 
“hands-off” or “look the other way” 
policy in regard to Yugoslavia. Yugosla- 
via’s future might thus be taken out of 
its own hands, as its importance as a 
great-power pawn increased. Or a détente 
agreement between the super-powers could 
conceivably — though not very probably — 
result in an eventual military withdrawal 
of the American presence from Europe. 
Yugoslavia, as part of its nonalignment 
posture, is anti-bloc and should therefore 
be unrestrictedly pleased at the possible 
disengagement in Europe; nevertheless, 
such a move by the United States would 
leave the Soviet Union in a better position 
to re-absorb Yugoslavia into the socialist 
bloc, if it so desired, should the counter- 
vailing force of American troops be absent. 

A possible alternative scenario would 
be little more pleasing to Yugoslavia: So- 
viet disengagement from Europe through 
a devolution of power from the Kremlin 
to the East European regimes could cause 


S Hurope to unaergo such Uup- 
vavals as to imperil the Yugoslav Com- 
unist system as well. It would appear, 
erefore, that a fundamental change in 
e European situation managed by the 
per-powers would not be welcomed by 
goslav leaders. 

Yugoslavia’s ambivalence toward the 
oviet-American détente is heightened by 
somewhat ambiguous relations with 
oth parties. Its dislike for the non- 
cialist West was moderated in the early 
950s by generous American and allied 
sistance at a time when the Yugoslavs 
ad been cut adrift by the socialist camp. 
elmut Sonnenfeldt’s speech in 1975 
rved as a reminder, however, that the 
ited States still maintained above all 
interest in world stability and some 
pe of modus vivendi with what it con- 
dered to be the leading threat to that 
ability, the Soviet Union. 

Yugoslavia’s relations with the Soviet 
nion seem to have shifted perceptibly 
ce the 1968 intervention in Czechoslo- 
kia by the Warsaw Pact countries. 
ugoslavia’s moderately-consistent tilt to- 
ards the Soviet position on many im- 
prtant issues had been maintained since 
ie mid-1950s when Khrushchov decided 
iat the Yugoslav heresy was not as 
itastrophic as Stalin had portrayed it. 
would seem, however, that the Soviet- 
oc invasion of Czechoslovakia frightened 
ue Yugoslavs so much that even Tito, 
ed on the conception of international 
tommunist unity and socialist solidarity, 
came somewhat sceptical of its value to 


| The younger leaders in Yugoslavia, 
yme of whom grew up without this desire 
br “socialist solidarity”, might be tempt- 
to move even further away from the 
oviet Union than Tito has done. The 
yst-Tito era could, therefore, witness an 
stempt to maximize alternatives by giv- 
ig a higher priority to the question of 
1e unification of Europe than to warmer 
es with the Soviet Union. Already it 
‘ems that Yugoslavia’s major political 
fort has shifted somewhat towards at- 
inment of an unstructured but effective 
‘o-ordination of foreign-policy positions 
‘mong European countries. If Yugosla- 
a’s nonalignment policy, which has 
‘mbraced the Third World since the mid- 
1350s, should be adopted as a model for 
uropean nonalignment in the post-Tito 
‘a, Yugoslavia might be able to salvage 
ome of the influence the superpower 
conopoly of the détente process has 
hittled away. Yugoslavia’s truly inde- 
endent, and not eastward-looking, posi- 
on between the two blocs would make 


it a Natural ieacer Ol a newiy-nonailpnea 
Europe. The influence Yugoslavia could 
exert within such a powerful grouping of 
countries could insure its continued viabil- 
ity as an independent country and replace 
the conception of “socialist solidarity” 
with that of a “nonaligned Europe” or at 
least a ‘“European consensus”’. 


Mixed blessing 

On the whole, it appears that the Soviet- 
American détente process beginning in the 
early 1970s has been considered a mixed 
blessing by the Yugoslavs. In his speech 
at the Eleventh Congress of the League 
of Communists in June 1978, Tito reiter- 
ated that “détente between the super- 
powers is an essential prerequisite for 
the whole process of the easing of inter- 
national tensions, preservation of world 
peace and fostering of international re- 
lations on the principles of active peaceful 
coexistence’. He called on the United 
States and the Soviet Union “to make 
serious efforts to transcend the present 
unsatisfactory situation” arising from 
“signs of a deterioration and increased 
distrust’. Tito thus appeared as a leading 
advocate of Soviet-American détente. The 
winding-down of superpower hostility 
would be beneficial for all the world, help- 
ing to ensure the continued existence of 
the planet and opening up new avenues 
for co-operation. Tito may have decided 
that Yugoslavia would be under less pres- 
sure from the Soviet Union in the pos- 
sibly-chaotic post-Tito period if there 
were to be the stability that the Soviet- 
American détente could provide. 

At the same time, however, the Yugo- 
slavs still entertain some qualms as to 
their situation under détente. Like many 
others, they fear that the promise of ever- 
increasing Soviet-American consultation 
and co-operation might see settlement of 
international problems without consulta- 
tion of less influential, but nonetheless 
involved, countries. Yugoslavia, whose in- 
fluence has rested primarily on its ability 
to mobilize public opinion in favour of 
nonalignment, is thereby faced with the 
prospects of declining prestige and power, 
which, in turn, could spell an increasing 
vulnerability to Soviet desires for 
hegemony. 

The current stalemate in détente has 
provided an excellent opportunity to use 
the nonalignment platform to push for 
renewed movement towards détente. Tito 
seized this opportunity during his travels 
in early 1978 and stressed the need for 
worldwide, and not just superpower, in- 
volvement. This was an attempt to revi- 
talize the nonalignment platform from 
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which to urge further progress towards 
peaceful coexistence and to bolster Yugo- 
slavia’s prestige as a leader of the move- 
ment for détente. The rewards, however, 
could be shortlived if the United States 
and the Soviet Union should again em- 
phasize bilateral, rather than multilateral, 
negotiations, with Yugoslavia’s future as 
a subject of those talks. Yugoslav leaders 
might then be forced to end their here- 
tofore profitable balancing act and decide 
between two courses (alignment with the 
capitalist West being considered tanta- 


Eastern Europe 


mount to desertion of socialism). Wouk 
Yugoslavia have to agree to lee 
in Soviet-influenced “socialist solidarity 
in order to maintain its viability? O 
should it try to lead the way toward, 
European nonalignment in an attempt t 
salvage its declining influence, especially 
in the post-Tito era? It is no wonder tha 
Yugoslav leaders, faced with such a po 
tentially difficult and dangerous situation 
look upon the Soviet-American détent 
with ambivalence. 


Hungarian minority 


in Romania 


By Paul Pilisi 


In September 1977, a Communist leader 
and member of the Central Committee of 
the Romanian Communist Party wrote an 
open letter denouncing the violation of 
the individual and collective rights of his 
people. With a courage not often seen in 
these times, this Marxist of Hungarian 
origin criticized the deplorable way the 
Romanian Party and Government had 
dealt with the Hungarian minority in 
Transylvania. On January 23, 1978, 
Reuters confirmed from Belgrade that the 
Romanian police had placed Karoly Kiraly 
under house arrest because of his letter. 
The matter at issue here is not just the 
violation of the rights of an individual but 
the violation of the collective rights of a 
people forced to live outside the national 
borders it has known for a millennium. 
What reasons and motives exist for this 
denunciation in a socialist country? In 
answering this question, it is important 
and helpful to examine various major 
aspects of the current quarrel between 
Hungary and Romania, two socialist coun- 
tries, over the “nationalities” problem. 
Sixty years ago, in October 1918, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Austria- 
Hungary presented the Act of Surrender 
to the President of the United States, 
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Woodrow Wilson. After the First Worlc 
War, the Versailles system sanctioned the 
balkanization of Central and Easterr 
Europe. This policy, based on the dem: 
ocratic principle of self-determination o 
nations, in practice gave rise to the op 
pression of minorities. The political anc 
economic atomization of Central anc 
Eastern Europe, intensified between the 
First and Second World Wars by rivalrie: 
among the new “national” states (each o: 
which had several nationalities sharing its 
territory), favoured the growth of the in- 
fluence of the powers directly interested: 
Germany and the Soviet Union. Torr 
apart by conflicts and disunited in then 
efforts, the new national states became 
one by one victims or satellites of these 
two powers. 

The lessons of their shared or similai 
past experience have not led these coun- 
tries towards a democratic, voluntary and 
sensible reunion, but rather towards the 
reversal of the earlier situation. The for: 
merly dominant peoples have become, in 
most of the new states, dominated minor- 
ity groups. 


Socialists and nationalists 

After the Second World War (the causes 
of which are fundamentally linked to the 
situation arising from the First World 
War), the Eastern European countries, 
which had adopted the Soviet model of 
socialism, were not capable of resolving 
the nationalities problem. In Marxist 


eory, this problem is considered to be 
stricted to capitalist society. The na- 
ynal bourgeoisie maintains and nour- 
nes it in order to strengthen further the 
lity of the oppressing mechanism, the 
ate. In a socialist society, characterized 
ove all by collective expropriation (na- 
gnalization) of the means of production, 
e nationalities issue disappears, for it is 
problem that is specifically bourgeois. 
In fact, however, the socialist coun- 
ies, in spite of clear doctrinal guidelines, 
e incapable of settling conflicts between 
itienalities. One has only to consider 
ie quarrel between the Serbs and Croats, 
ie differences between Czechs and Slo- 
iks, the Macedonian problem involving 
ulgaria and Yugoslavia or the fate of 
ie Hungarian minority in Transylvania. 
‘oreover, under the pretext of socialism, 
‘me countries, such as Romania, have 
one beyond the discriminatory methods 
ad policies practised in the inter-war 
sars by “bourgeois” governments towards 
ie minority nationalities. 

Since the Belgrade Conference on 
‘curity and Co-operation in Europe, held 
} the summer of 1978, the observance of 
aman rights in the Eastern countries — 
4d in the U.S.S.R. in particular — has 
goused sustained public interest in the 
Yestern hemisphere. 

In recent months, Western public 
inion has discovered that entire peoples 
’e condemned to the fate that was be- 
2ved to be restricted to certain individ- 
ils. The public is learning that avowed 
scialist political systems are using Marx- 
it doctrine and the omnipresence of the 
cate, which is in the hands of a single 
urty, to violate the right of national 
lees to lead a collective life, at least so 
r as culture and national language are 
oncerned, It goes without saying, using 
ie most elementary logic, that if individ- 
ul rights and freedoms are violated, then 
smilar rights of minorities and communi- 
ies will certainly not be respected either. 
_ This sudden new concern was sparked 
ly the dissident Romanian writer Paul 
(oma at a press conference held in 
lecember 1977 in Frankfurt, West Ger- 
lany. The young author, who had spent 
jut of his life in concentration camps, 
‘ve a stirring account of the violation of 
linority rights in present-day socialist 
lomania. Mr Goma, who was present on 
te invitation of the Komite fiir Men- 
shenrechte in Rumdnien (Committee for 
luman Rights in Romania) and the 
(esellschaft fiir Menschenrechte (Human 
lights Association), painted a dark pic- 
ire of the fate of the minorities in 
lomania, and of the Hungarian minority 
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in particular. It should be noted that there 
are some 300,000 Germans in Romania 
today, besides Ukrainian and Serbian 
ethnic groups. 

After this interview, the most influ- 
ential and respected newspapers and 
magazines of Western Europe (the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung, Der Spiegel, 
L’Express and Die Welt, among others) 
began to cover the problems of the Hun- 
garian minority in Transylvania. 

One French journalist did not hes- 
itate to describe the policy of the Roma- 
nian Government as actual “cultural 
genocide’’. In the October 28, 1978, inter- 
national issue of L’Express, the term 
“ethnocide” was used by E. Bailby, who 
had studied the question at first hand. 
According to statements by the Hun- 
garian socialist poet Guyla Illyés, winner 
of the European prize for literature in 
1967, the term is very accurate. The poet 
accuses the Government, the Romanian 
Communist Party, and in particular its 
Secretary-General, Nicholae Ceausescu, of 
“proceeding in the name of socialism to 
liquidate the Hungarian culture in 
Transylvania”. 

With the publication in 1976 of a 
book documenting the changes in Tran- 
sylvania by this Transylvanian author, 
the problem of the Hungarian minority 
had become a subject for thought in West- 
ern Europe. The question acquired con- 
siderable dimensions in September 1977, 
when Kiraly published his open letter 
denouncing the “tragic” situation of the 
Hungarian minority in Transylvania. 

What are the roots and implications 
of the problem? Transylvania, an integral 
part of Hungary and the home of the 
national Magyar (Hungarian) culture, 
was allotted to Romania after the First 
World War. The homeland of three na- 
tionalities (Hungarian, Romanian and 
German), Transylvania became part of 
Romania on June 4, 1920, under the 
Treaty of Trianon, which reduced Hun- 
gary’s territory by two-thirds. Romanian 
sovereignty was therefore established 
without prior concern for the wishes of 
non-Romanians, who nevertheless repre- 
sented over 50 per cent of the population. 
This, then, is when the whole Transylva- 
nian problem began, in that the Romanian 
Government was to disregard the guaran- 
tees it had signed as a safeguard for 
minority rights. Between the First and 
Second World Wars, the chief monuments 
to Hungarian history and culture were 
systematically destroyed. The policy of 
assimilation to which minority national- 
ities are usually subject was applied. 

The Treaty of Paris, signed on Feb- 
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Restriction 

of individual 
and collective 
minority rights 


ruary 1U, 134/, connrmead Nhomanian 
sovereignty over Transylvania. The 1952 
Romanian constitution granted the status 
of Magyar Autonomous Region to the 
land of the Szeklers. For self-protection, 
the Hungarian people joined the Commu- 
nist Party. The end result of the adminis- 
trative reforms of 1956 and 1968, aimed 
at dispersing and then assimilating the 
Hungarian minority, was the abolition of 
the Magyar Autonomous Region. 

According to the 1966 census figures, 
the Hungarian population numbers about 
1,800,000, or 9.2 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Romania. One-third of this number 
lives in the large cities along the border 
between Hungary and Romania, and con- 
stitutes the majority group in the follow- 
ing cities: Nagyvarad (Oradea), Szatmar 
(Satu-Mare), Arad and Temesvar (Timi- 
goara). Another third of this minority is 
concentrated in the Szekler region, making 
up over 80 per cent of the population of 
the former districts of Csik (Ciuc), 
Haromszék (Trei-Scaune) and Udvarhely 
(Cluj). The remaining third is spread 
among the towns and villages of Transyl- 
vania. Some 200,000 Hungarians live be- 
yond the Carpathians, cut off from the rest 
of the Magyar population in Transylvania. 

Since the administrative reform of 
1968, a whole series of steps has been 
taken by Romanian authorities in order 
to restrict the individual and collective 
rights of the Hungarian minority. These 
measures generally focus on the areas of 
culture, education and national develop- 
ment. Recent decrees place very severe 
restrictions on contacts among Hungar- 
ians themselves. 


Culture and education 

The educational and cultural policies of 
the Romanian Government continue, and 
go beyond, postwar principles. As early as 
1949, the Hungarian writers’ union of 
Romania was forced to join the Romanian 
writers’ union. Dissidents have been rel- 
egated to the condition of labourers and 
eliminated forever from the writing pro- 
fession. Censorship of minority-group pub- 
lications is stricter than censorship of the 
ideological content of approved texts. The 
decreasing output of the minority press is 
blamed on a shortage of newsprint and 
economic conditions in general. Censor- 
ship guidelines set out limits, subjects and 
proscribed words. However, since the be- 
ginning of the 1970s, the Romanian Party 
and Government have put the nationalist 
policy in high gear and have been paying 
special attention to the issue of minorities. 
At the Eleventh Congress of the Romanian 
Communist Party in 1974, Mr Ceausescu, 
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representing the Ventral Committee, stat 
the Party’s guidelines on this matte 
Law 63, concerning the protection of tl 
Romanian cultural heritage, which dat 
from November 1, 1974, gives Romanie 
authorities the power to expropriate < 
works of art, documents, church archiv 
and so on. Particularly valuable archiv. 
belonging to two Hungarian secondaj 
schools were quickly seized. This law © 
effect hands over property that is part 
the Hungarian cultural heritage — 
many respects richer than that of Ron 
ania — to the Romanian Government. 
In 1960, the Romanian Governmer 
began forcing the Hungarian-languag 
universities in Transylvania to integra’ 
with their Romanian counterparts. Despi. 
the suicide of one vice-chancellor, cou 
proceedings, harassment and “voluntary 
resignations followed. Schools and inst 
tutes of higher learning are now almo 
all Romanian. For the few hundred Hw 
garian students still following courses | 
their mother tongue in departments of tk 
former Hungarian university in Kolozsva_ 
which has become Romanian, there ai) 
almost no opportunities. The number 
Hungarian secondary schools has bee 
gradually reduced to the point where tl, 
special correspondent for L’Express 3) 
Transylvania affirmed in the October 2) 
1978, issue that the secondary schoo 
were disappearing. 
Hungarian primary schools are als 
being transformed into Romanian schoo. 
in accordance with Party guidelines, tl 
excuse given being the “insufficient nun’ 
ber of Hungarian students”. The primary 
education problem is much more seriou! 
in regions where the Hungarian minorit 
is surrounded by a Romanian majorit; 
In Moldavia, Hungarian schools have bee. 
suppressed since 1960 and the use of th 
Hungarian language banned in Cathol), 
religious ceremonies. Since the Romania 
population in this region is Greek Orthe 
dox or Greek Catholic, this ban has th 
pure and simple effect of eliminating free! 
dom of religion — a right that is, more 
over, guaranteed by the constitution. 
In addition, the textbooks distribute 
to Hungarian schoolchildren are simpl 
translations of Romanian books. It is for 
bidden to use any other type of materia. 
Thus students have no source of know. 
edge of their national culture and history. 
except for information acquired at home 
These facts were noted in the open lette) 
already mentioned from Karoly Kiraly: | 
We were promised secondary and tech 
nical schools in which the language ©' 
instruction would be that of the nation 
alities, and we are seeing these school’ 
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decrease in number before our eyes Irom 
year to year. Children are not able to 
study in their mother tongue; compul- 
sory teaching of the Romanian language 
is introduced in kindergarten. The 1976 
decree suppresses the right of Hun- 
garian-language institutions of higher 
learning to exist. The fate of Bolyai 
University in Koloszvar (now Babes 
University) was shared by the Medical 
and Pharmacological Institute in Maro- 
svasarhely and, following a high-level 
decision, the Istvan Szentgyorgyi art 
school was changed into a Romanian 
faculty. Such steps have eliminated the 
last pockets of Hungarian post-secon- 
dary education. It is no secret that the 
|director of the Hungarian National 
Theatre in Marosvasarhely is a Roma- 
nian who does not speak Hungarian. 
Nor is it a new phenomenon to see 
/Romanian mayors who do not speak a 
}word of Hungarian appointed in such 
cities as Nagyvarad, Marosvasarhely 
and Szovata, which still have a Hun- 
garian majority. 


lobility and development 
ocial mobility, usually compulsory, and 
ational development are classical meth- 
Js used to weaken the influence and 
lidarity of a minority group. Compul- 
ory social mobility separates Hungarian 
orkers from their ethnic and cultural 
oup. Under the labour code, they must 
ecept a job offered in another area and 
nsequently move. In order to obtain a 
tter job, through opportunism or for 
rsonal or professional reasons, Hungar- 
in workers will even change their names. 
or example, many people are unaware 
hat the parents of the gymnast Nadia 
‘omaneci, the champion at the Olympic 
ames in Montreal, changed their name 
‘om the Hungarian form Kemenes. The 
vainer of the Romanian team, Béla 
tiraly, has the same last name as that of 
ye author of the open letter. The Hun- 
arian trainer and gymnast were obliged 
) speak Romanian in public, in accor- 
ance with directives issued by Ceausescu 
on April 4 and 5, 1974. 
| The dispersal of the Hungarian pop- 
lation of Transylvania weakens the in- 
uence of the minority and at the same 
me changes the ethnic make-up of the 
ties. In general, a Hungarian is almost 
lways refused permission to move to a 
irge city with a significant Hungarian 
opulation, such as Kolozsvar. On the 
ther hand, Romanian municipal author- 
jes encourage the exodus of Romanians 
> large cities having Hungarian popula- 
ons. For example, the population of 
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Kolozsvar increased trom 167,000 in 1965 
to 220,000 in 1976, but the Hungarian 
population, which totalled 75,000 in 1965, 
had hardly increased in number by 1978. 
For reasons of professional mobility, the 
Hungarian rural population must leave 
Transylvania and look for employment in 
remote regions. This enforced mobility, 
which particularly affects young people 
fleeing the rural areas, explains in large 
part the considerable number of Hungar- 
ian workers in outlying industrial centres. 
Ethnologists and sociographers, who 
are concerned about preserving folk cul- 
ture in villages and isolated regions, are 
routinely harassed by the police. Their 
instruments are often damaged while at 
work, in “inspection” accidents. In most 
cases they can find no employment and 
the Hungarian Academy of Science ap- 
points them as academic “corresponding 
members’, so that they can receive a min- 
imum salary in the form of an honorarium. 
Mail between Hungary and Transy]l- 
vania, as well as conversations on the 
telephone and in restaurants, is monitored. 
Regulations concerning visits between 
Hungarians on either side of the border 
prohibit a Hungarian from Hungary from 
staying with relatives in Romania; the 
only exception is made for visits with 
immediate family members, which may 
not last longer than three days. Violation 
of the rules means an automatic fine of 
$500 and the possibility that the next 
visiting request will be refused. Despite 
these restrictions, the Hungarians of Hun- 
gary are going in greater and greater 
numbers to Transylvania to show their 
national solidarity. These tourists from a 
“sister” country are not well received by 
the exclusively Romanian staff of the 
tourist industry. The tombs and mon- 
uments of scientists or artists who have 
contributed to world culture — for exam- 
ple, the house in which Béla Bartok was 
born — cannot be seen or are in poor 
condition. This is the case with the tomb 
of the Hungarian national poet Sandor 
Petéfi, who was killed during the revolu- 
tion and war of independence of 1848-49 
by Russian troops. 
Kiraly’s open letter clearly recognizes 
a gulf between socialist practice and 
Marxist theory: 
It is clear from these few facts that the 
situation openly contradicts the consti- 
tution, the Party’s fundamental rules 
and the principles stated in its official 
documents. Not only does this conduct 
go against these principles but it con- 
travenes Marxist-Leninist beliefs and 
totally ignores the most basic human 
rights, ethical values and human dig- 
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nity; in sum, it goes against all the 
things promoted by propaganda in its 
most varied forms. 


Moderating influence 

The Kiraly letter sounded a new note in 
the controversy involving the two parties 
and governments. If this controversy has 
not yet taken on an aggressive and tragic 
nature, it is due to the moderating influ- 
ence of Janos Kadar, the First Secretary 
of the Communist Party of Hungary. 

The meeting between Kadar and 
Ceausescu in the summer of 1977 took 
place in an atmosphere of discontent on 
the part of the Hungarians of Hungary. 
It produced uncertain results. The only 
positive result of the meeting was the 
relaxing of restrictions on the contacts 
between the people of Romania and Hun- 
gary. The border zone in which people can 
circulate freely was extended by only five 
kilometres (from 15 to 20). The three 
main cities of the border region on the 
Romanian side with a significant Hun- 
garian population were not included in the 
zone. At the present time, the Hungarians 
of Transylvania are not allowed to visit 
their families in Hungary more than once 
every two years. 

Public opinion in Hungary appears 
to be increasingly hostile to Bucharest’s 
policies towards the sister minority. The 
performance of plays by Transylvanian 
authors in Budapest has been accompanied 
by repeated demonstrations by young 
people. On December 31, 1977, and Jan- 
uary 1, 1978, the Budapest daily news- 
paper Magyar Nemzet (The Hungarian 
Nation) published two articles by Gyula 
Illyés. The title, ‘““Reply to Herder’, is 
symbolic, referring to the German philos- 
opher and writer J. G. Herder, who in the 
eighteenth century predicted the assim- 
ilation and disappearance of the Magyars 
since they had no ethnic or linguistic 
relatives on the European continent. Illyés 
wrote that a large Hungarian minority 
was without a university and soon its own 
language would no longer be taught. 

The Romanian Government, for its 
part, continues to ignore the nationalities 
issue and intervenes only indirectly in the 
debate. After the distribution of these two 
issues of the Budapest daily was banned 
in Romania, a reaction appeared in the 
weekly publication Contemporanul on 
February 10, 1978, in Bucharest. The 
Romanian magazine did not discuss the 
complaints expressed either by Kiraly or 
by Illyés. The two historians working for 
the publication, D. Berciu and C. Preda, 
limited themselves to examining a study 
that appeared on December 25, 1977, in 
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the Budapest newspaper Magyar Hir 
(The Hungarian Gazette), in which t 
official theses on the historic rights of t 
Romanian people in Transylvania we 
again called into question. ‘““What worr) 
me is the obstinacy shown by Party o7 
cials, from the lowest to the highest le 

in refusing to discuss these problems 
wrote Kiraly in his open letter, in whi 
he still affirmed his Marxist beliefs. 

At the very moment when pub! 
opinion, the Party and the Government’ 
Hungary expect some explanations fre 
Romania, the Romanian Party maintai: 
its silence and builds a personality ca 
round the figure of Nicolas Ceausese 
President of the Republic and Secretar 
General of the Romanian Communi 
Party. In January 1978, on the leade) 
sixtieth birthday, this cult assumed u 
precedented proportions. On January 2 
four pages out of six in the joum 
Scienteia were devoted to him; they co 
tained personal statements concerni 
“the most beloved son of the people’. QO} 
Government official expressed his joy | 
“being a contemporary” of the man prais« 
by an obscure poet of the Stalin era ; 
“the passion and the shield of our land 
With last summer’s strike of miners, | 
large number of whom belong to the Hu’ 
garian minority, he became the nation 
“honorary miner”. 

When will Comrade Ceausescu tal 
up the honourable cause of the Hungarie 
minority in the name of socialist inte 
nationalism? 


In the 
next issue... 


William Epstein reported on the Unitec. 
Nations Special Session on Disa 
ment in our September/October issue} 
In the March/April issue he returns tc 
our pages with an analysis of subsequent: 
Canadian disarmament initiatives. “The 
year 1978,” he declares ‘‘marked a turn: 
ing point in Canadian disarmament’ 
policy.” In that context he examines. 
the handling of disarmament questions 
at the UN’s thirty-third General As-) 
sembly last fall. 


Ashok Kapur 


study of the Comprehensive Test Ban 
YTB) negotiations since 1977 shows how 
aky international disarmament diplo- 
acy is and how disarmament diplomacy 
primarily about national policy rather 
an about global disarmament. Since the 
ceptance of the Partial Test Ban (1963), 
e CTB has remained on the agenda. To 
te, China and France have not joined 
te test ban but France entered the anti- 


“perpower policies verbally but played a 
nstructive role by not challenging the 
nsensus in the final document of the 
ession. In signing this document, China, 
ith other nuclear-weapon states, is now 
1 record in favour of nuclear disarma- 
ent as the final goal. Still, the CTB is 
hing negotiated at a time that the super- 
pwer détente is in trouble and there is 
consensus in the American foreign- 
licy establishment about the future of 
S.-Soviet and U.S.-Chinese relations. 

In historical terms, a dual thrust has 
oved the CTB negotiations to their 
yesent status. The Third World pressure 
rainst the superpower arms race is grow- 
g. Even though UN statements are 
tualistic and verbal, the pressure from 
razil, Argentina and India is gaining 
omentum. At the 1978 special session on 
(sarmament Brazil fought unsuccessfully 
i eliminate a reference to the Non- 
roliferation Treaty (NPT), and it is 
guable that today it would be difficult 
» get the Third World to accept the ban. 
‘he real source of pressure lies in the 
mergence of Third World nuclear options. 

e Third World plea to the nuclear- 
eapon states to move towards disarma- 
rent is a threat to the existing hierarchy 
LF co any disarmament can unfreeze 
4e structure of global power and produce 
4 upward mobility of select regional 
lilitary powers. 

) The plea that the superpowers ought 
» freeze the arms race and prepare for 
‘sarmament is politically significant be- 
«use it is accompanied .by an implicit 
ureat that the failure to disarm is likely 


} 


Waluating the progress 
f test ban negotiations 


to increase incentives towards horizontal 
proliferation. It implies a promise to slow 
the acquisition of nuclear options if the 
super-powers tone down their arms race. 
So today the linkage between disarma- 
ment diplomacy and nuclear-option diplo- 
macy of the Third World nations creates 
a new element in the context for super- 
power negotiations. It is still a marginal 
element but has potentialities nevertheless. 

The second overt pressure towards a 
CTB is related to the first one. Until India 
exploded its nuclear device in 1974, there 
was no question of linking the control of 
peaceful nuclear explosions to a CTB. The 
PNE element was added after the Indian 
test. The reason for the addition is that, 
even though PNEs are mostly dead as 
engineering resources, they are alive as 
diplomatic and political ones. So the PNE 
argument is still alive theoretically — in 
the Soviet Union, India, Brazil and Argen- 
tina, in the language of the Treaty of 
Tlatelolco (1967), and in the absence of 
a technical consensus against PNEs in 
the debates of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and at the Conference of 
the Committee on Disarmament. At the 
international level, the isue becomes ur- 
gent because the Soviet Union has an 
important PNE bureaucracy. Secondly, 
because of its irritation with China, Mos- 
cow would like to have the right to con- 
duct peaceful nuclear explosions as its 
escape clause to a CTB agreement. So, 
unless the complete defection of the Soviet 
Union from the PNE case can be arranged, 
the issue cannot be killed. This is the 
background against which the CTB nego- 
tiations can be studied. 

The status of the current negotia- 
tions for a Comprehensive Test Ban is 


Dr Kapur teaches political science at the 
University of Waterloo. This article is 
based on research he did while on sab- 
batical leave during the 1977-78 academic 
year. He is the author of International 
Nuclear Proliferation: Multilateral 
Diplomacy and Regional Aspects, which 
is to be published shortly. The views 
expressed in this article are those of 

Dr Kapur. 


New element 
for superpower 
negotiations 


Verification 
poses problem 
to negotiations 


somewhat as follows. 

Initially, the Soviet Union wanted to 
exclude the PNE issue from the CTB nego- 
tiations. On November 2, 1977, Leonid 
Brezhnev offered to place a moratorium 
on Soviet PNE testing for a limited time, 
as well as to ban military testing; the du- 
ration of these bans remains unspecified. 
In diplomatic circles this is taken to mean 
three years (the Soviet preference) and 
five years (the Western preference). A 
possible U.S.-Soviet bargain on this point 
is that the United States would admit 
that PNEs are allowed in principle and 
the Soviet Union would admit that ex- 
tremely strict international control is 
needed to conduct them. In this case, any 
state (including the Soviet Union) would 
have to justify its PNE requirement 
before an international authority on a 
case-by-case basis. The chances are that 
perhaps one out of ten projects might be 
approved after prolonged debate. The key 
element is that the Soviet Union itself 
would insist on strict international con- 
trols and would accept self-restraint in its 
PNE program as the price for its com- 
mitment to non-proliferation. 

The other problem in negotiating a 
CTB concerns the issue of verification. A 
combination of seismic monitoring, on-site 
inspection by challenge, and national in- 
telligence methods seems technically work- 
able and politically acceptable to CTB 
negotiators. It is, therefore, possible that 
this issue can be settled at the tripartite 
level. 

There is a problem, however, in the 
linkage between the questions of duration 
and of entry into force of the CTB and 
the PNE moratorium. The Soviet position 
offers two choices. The debate preceding 
November 2, 1977, between the Soviet 
and Western powers was to get Moscow 
to discuss the PNE issue seriously. Mr 
Brezhnev offered to do so in November 
1977. The Soviet idea subsequent to 
November 2 was to offer a choice: (a) 
limited duration for the treaty (three 
years) and immediate entry into force 
subject to review by the parties. This 
approach was based on the premise that 
China and France would not join the 
treaty and that it would be a non-universal 
document. Alternatively, Moscow offers 
an unlimited duration period, but with no 
immediate entry into force until China 
and France join. 


Welcome discussions 

For those who argue that the NPT provi- 
sions must be implemented conscientiously 
and that there should be a movement 
towards disarmament, the tripartite CTB 
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discussions between the U.S., Britain ; | 
the U.S.S.R. are welcome. The conditio,) 
defection of Moscow from its wholehearj! 
commitment to PNEs is a major achie: 
ment of the CTB debate so far. Maki 
the PNE issue a theoretical one ca ; 
viewed as a non-proliferation measure 
can be expected to influence the forej 
policy debates in select Third Wo 
nations. Therefore, even though the (7 
is currently meant to be a finite agn 
ment, it has some infinite implicatic. 
with respect to the PNE issue and | 
strengthening the arms-control const, 
uency of superpower decision-making a) 
diplomacy. A CTB would freeze milite’ 
testing and strengthen the superpoy: 
strategic dialogue. Britain’s role is | 
assist the two principals as a “hom) 
broker” rather than to function as a pr 
cipal itself. So even a time-bound P) 
moratorium buys time for the tripan} 
negotiations and the superpower dialaial q 
The underlying premise is that the ro 
of UN members and of China are 
present marginal to the reaching of agri 
ment on the test ban but that China i 
factor in Soviet thinking (in the “lo 
run’) and yet the dialogue is basica’ 
“bilateralized” and likely to remain <0. 
the view of the superpowers. } 
At present a superpower dialogue - | 
the CTB serves a number of purpos 
Because of the difficulties of fostering 
spirit of détente these days, the C” 
debate creates an atmosphere for bilate 
negotiations in a number of areas — '' 
instance, in SALT II. Negotiations ‘ 
wards a moratorium can be a preparati) 
for a permanent ban on all testing ir» 
spective of military or peaceful distir 
tions. A moratorium now would also free: 
the military-technology situation and 
the same time leave the political positi 
of the principals intact because neitl’ 
superpower could at present renounce } 
current positions and close all loophol . 
Soviet and American perceptions | 
each other are different and there is } 
consensus in the foreign-policy and sec 
rity communities about the central poli 
premises. The perception of issues var | 
with respect to technical detail and cc. 
cerning political and psychological issu 
the differences affect the narrow issues © 
the CTB negotiations as well as t' 
broader political context in which the’ 
negotiations occur. For Moscow, the issu) 
exist not as bargaining chips. Geopolitic 
and geo-strategic considerations make | 
important not to renounce all optio. 
without examining all implications. F. 
India (a marginal actor in the CTB c: 
bate), the PNE option is important in t | 


| 
{ 
{ 


———— a 


atext of its evolving relations with 
hina. On the one hand, it necessitates 
ves to normalize relations with China; 
: the other hand, the Desai Government, 
like the Indira Gandhi Government, 
s given the border issue more visibility. 
Europe there is no meaningful activity 
ating to PNEs but the deliberations of 
e International Atomic Energy Agency 
monstrate the practical possibilities of 
E experiments. Internationally, there- 
e, the issue is not quite resolved and 
ied. It may be assumed that, once 
ina has a strong nuclear status (say, 
‘e to ten years hence), it may be able to 
in the disarmament debate. Even if this 
ppens, China may itself want a PNE 
‘tion as an escape clause. The super- 
wers have to keep such possibilities 
mind. 

A moratorium also has its uses in the 
ntext of the play of bureaucratic politics 
| the U.S. and U.S.S.R. It is far from 
sar that military bureaucracies in these 
‘untries are willing to accept a perma- 
mt freeze on military testing and retest- 
g of existing equipment and technology. 
a is it certain that organizational in- 
ests and rivalries can be curbed by 
)litical leaders and that intergovern- 
ental negotiations can escape the role of 
aythings for officials and bureaucratic 
terests in order that the two govern- 
ents may make reciprocal sacrifices. 
plitically, therefore, as a temporary 
“reement, the moratorium buys time for 
ie principals to work on their problems 
-home. Internationally, in the context of 
»st-NPT diplomacy, a CTB/PNE debate 
sutralizes the national PNE debates and 
%t keeps the PNE issue theoretically 
ive by shifting the discussion to the 
valm of Article V of the NPT; This 
spect is important, because it practically 
sillifies the PNEs and yet theoretically 
aplements Article V of the NPT and 
sus one of the NPT bargains. 


— 


‘eal issues 

TB/PNE negotiations to date disclose 
a area of negotiability for a tripartite 
xreement if the issues are seen as: PNE 
trol; accepting a finite CTB agreement; 
aplementing Articles V and VI of the 
‘PT; gradually drawing China and France 
ito the disarmament dialogue; and re- 
vonding to Third World pressure in the 
'N to move towards nuclear disarmament. 
| If these were the principal issues, a 
‘TB/PNE agreement would be relatively 
asy to negotiate. But it is a mistake to 
iew these negotiations primarily as an 
xercise in intergovernmertal negotiation. 
cather, the intergovernmental arena is 


meant to work out intragovernmental 
debates in the U.S. and U.S.S.R. The 
American debate seems more important 
than the Soviet one because Americans 
seem to have a capacity to influence the 
Soviet debate greater than the Soviet ca- 
pacity to influence the American debate. A 
number of considerations are involved 
about the context of CTB/PNE debate, 
and we now turn to an assessment of these. 

In de Gaulle’s time, France was for- 
mally the third nuclear-weapon state in 
the world because of its maverick be- 
haviour, because Britain was largely pre- 
dictable and controllable in the nuclear 
field by the American partnership, and 
because China did not count much in 
military terms. France, however, was 
ignored by the two principals because it 
chose to be ignored. Under President 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing, it has devel- 
oped a new posture. It joined the Nuclear 
Suppliers Group and entered the UN 
Special Session on Disarmament in a big 
way as a nuclear-weapon state. However, 
it will still be ignored because the strategic 
dialogue is basically bilateral. France is at 
present militarily stronger than China. 
For example, the Chinese armed forces 
still use anti-tank equipment of the kind 
used by the Imperial Japanese Army in 
the Second World War. It is possible that 
China will make a quantum leap in the 
modern era, and, taking such consider- 
ations into account, China is the potential 
third voice in international-security policy- 
making. (Even the Federal Republic of 
Germany has a greater impact than France 
on alliance policy and disarmament diplo- 
macy, and its involvement in the interna- 
tional nuclear trade and its space-research 
activities based in Zaire merit attention.) 
The rest of the world does not count at 
present in nuclear and military strategy, 
but it does count in UN diplomacy — and 
this is a marginal factor the superpowers 
consider. 


Some movement 
To date there has been some movement in 
the CTB debate, but the superpowers 
have not conceded anything of substance, 
except that the Soviet Union is now will- 
ing to accept a non-universal treaty and 
thereby give China a chance to continue 
its military testing while Soviet testing is 
suspended for three to five years. The 
Soviet-Chinese military gap is immense, 
and on a military basis cannot be bridged. 
So banning all tests is really a political 
decision, and the underlying Soviet mo- 
tives could include the following. 

First, a moratorium can help develop 
intelligence about Chinese intentions by 


New posture 
for France 
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Moratorium 
helps leaders 
to negotiate 
with military 
bureaucracies 


giving China an opportunity to increase, 
decrease or suspend its nuclear-testing 
program during the life of the superpower 
agreement. Secondly, the moratorium pe- 
riod can be an offer of time to China to 
develop its disarmament policy; the un- 
derlying expectation is that China will do 
something with this time rather than 
merely keep criticizing the superpowers. 
Thirdly, as noted earlier, the moratorium 
period helps the political leaders to nego- 
tiate with their military bureaucracies and 
other sectors in the domestic debates. 
Fourthly, at the intergovernmental level 
of perception, it can be argued that a 
number of factors work against an Amer- 
ican decision to move quickly towards a 
CTB: (1) The United States has more 
“pull” than the Soviet Union to set the 
pace of negotiations in the latter and to 
accelerate the conversion of China to the 
disarmament persuasion; conversely, the 
Soviet leaders have less chance of con- 
verting the Americans and the Chinese 
permanently to a test-ban position. (2) 
Because of the absence of consensus in the 
American foreign-policy and security com- 
munities, the Soviet Union (the Soviet 
experts say) has to live with the prospect 
of prolonged negotiation until the U.S. 
can make up its mind about a permanent 
ban. These factors thus recommend the 
utility of moratorium as a time-buying 
activity in superpower relations. 

There is an additional explanation. 
To avoid accepting the blame for failure 
in the eyes of the Third World and of 
American audiences, the Soviet Union 
made its November 1977 concession on 
PNEs with a view to putting the ball in 
the American court. The premise is that 
the American debate about a CTB has 
yet to emerge publicly and the high vis- 
ibility given to SALT II in American 
politics does not denote the absence of a 
CTB debate. Even the verification issue 
is unsettled in American politics, though 
it appears to be a marginal issue in tri- 
partite debate. Furthermore, there is a 
larger question among Washington in- 
siders whether the U.S. ought even to 
negotiate with (as distinct from talk to) 
Moscow. The argument is that American 
military technology is superior to Soviet 
technology, the Soviet economy faces in- 
surmountable difficulties in the foresee- 
able future, and the Soviet Union is an 
expansionist regime with the outlook of 
the principality of Muscovy in the fif- 
teenth century. Hence no real settlement 
with Moscow is possible and arms-control 
agreements create a false sense of security 
and a false expectation that nuclear dis- 
armament is possible. 
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A formidable task 
In this perspective, the task before Sovi 
strategists is a formidable one — viz., firs 
to convert the Americans to recognizin 
the use of a permanent ban on testing a 
then to have them induce a change i 
Chinese thinking to facilitate its ent 
into the disarmament debate. Brezhney 
November 1977 announcement had, there 
fore, little to do with PNEs but a lot t 
do with Soviet relations with the U.S. an 
China. Underlying the linkage of th 
United States and China in Soviet dis 
armament diplomacy is the opinion tha 
the key to change in Peking’s foreigr 
policy orientation lies in committing th 


that agreement. 
Underlying this approach is the pey 
ception in Moscow that the main probler’ 
of China is internal. Until China’s powe 
struggle is settled, it needs an externg 
threat to justify its current military an. 
foreign-policy orientation. For Soviet ey! 
perts it is not a question of who the leade. 
is, as long as he is powerful and is abl. 
to commit China to involvement in th! 
policy debate on international security 
So, when the power structure in China i) 
firmly established, the Chinese will star 
to think of their national interests, i) 
which perspective Sino-Soviet relation’ 
are not permanently hostile. The proces 
of reaching this conclusion is likely to b- 
slow. Militarily, China can be disregarde 
by the Soviet Union but, since it has th 
capacity to do political harm, Sino-Sovie’ 
adjustment is needed. One approach is t 
encourage the Chinese leaders to indicat’ 
their willingness to join the CTB whe: 
they have reached a certain level of devel, 
opment in their military technology an: 
their force structure. | 
Soviet disarmament diplomacy doe’ 
not rely only on American assistance, ani 
Soviet/Third World connections are help! 
ful. Encouraging China to come out of it 
self-imposed isolation in international| 
security policy by participating in inter! 
national-disarmament diplomacy is a 
opportunity and a danger for China. It’ 
support for disarmament would win ap 
plause in the Third World, but there i. 
also danger: China could lose the oppor. 
tunity to quickly militarize itself and t 
win a seat at the superpower table ane 
thereby realize its potential as the thire 
major voice in international-security pol 
icy-making. To some extent, the game 1. 
“zero-sum” because a China moving to 
wards superpower status is likely to los: 
its credentials in the Third World. Today 
China can blur the choices because it ha’ 


a 


t recently entered the UN and needs 
to shape its diplomacy and make a 
tribution. But once the novelty of 
a’s presence in the UN wears off 
ina will eventually have to support 
ird World disarmament positions vis-d- 
the nuclear-weapon states in the dis- 
ment field. 

The issue is becoming a practical one 
use Third World nations have finally 
rnt the art of working together, of com- 
mising to establish a united front 
ainst the nuclear-weapon states. Third 
orld behaviour at the recent special ses- 
n on disarmament and in international- 
pnference diplomacy reveals this fact. At 
e disarmament session, the subject was 
sntilated at the highest level and the 
hird World pressure on the nuclear- 
eapon states increased. The session made 
isarmament a big issue in UN diplomacy 
d another such session is likely in 1981- 
2, at which time the nuclear-weapon 
tates will again have to explain their dis- 
rmament record. Since China has also 
igned the final document, which em- 
hasizes the importance of vertical-pro- 
feration control, China may at that 
ie find itself on the other side of the 
oundary. 

It is possible, however, that the Soviet 
hift on PNEs in November 1977 will 
jake no difference because the funda- 
jentals in the American security and 
oreign-policy debate are unsettled in the 
‘arter Administration. One voice in the 
american debate asserts that the U.S., 
‘ke Western Europe and Japan, ought to 
trengthen the practices and institutions 
f peace and of economic and cultural 
xchange so that the Soviet system is 
radually reformed from within and the 
abits of peaceful competition and ex- 
hange are gradually institutionalized. 


Book review 


The opposing voice says that disharmony 
between the superpowers is the natural 
and permanent condition in their rela- 
tions, and détente is a waste of time, since 
it creates a false sense of security and it 
is much neater to fight a Cold War or to 
prepare for one than to prepare or practise 
peace. At present there is no one in the 
United States, including President Carter 
and his adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski, who 
can synthesize ideas and policies and 
settle the debate. The negotiating con- 
text for the CTB will, therefore, probably 
remain mixed and inconclusive with regard 
to the settlement of the premises. 

In conclusion, a finite CTB agree- 
ment is unlikely to settle the central is- 
sues but it will create the ‘‘cosmetic”’ effect 
of movement, if not achievement. China 
is unlikely to join the CTB, and there is 
sympathy for its position because of its 
problem with Soviet Union and because 
of its inexperience with international-con- 
ference diplomacy. India is important for 
“cosmetic”? reasons, but it is suspicious 
of the CTB. The temptation to take a seat 
at the table by signing a moratorium, and 
thereby to acquire the right to consider 
the future of the moratorium a few years 
hence (in return for Indian acceptance of 
full-scope safeguards), is a weak bargain 
that does not appeal to a self-contained 
India today. The real debate is still bila- 
teralized, and this requires clarification 
about the effects of the American debate 
on the Soviet debate and vice-versa. The 
CTB could symbolize the taking of a step 
towards disarmament, but it is likely that 
the principals are not yet ready to aban- 
don all their options. The CTB debate has 
consequently little to do with PNEs and 
with the goal of nuclear disarmament and 
a lot to do with intra-élite debates in the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 


Goldmann’s Jewish paradox 


3y Sidney Freifeld 


At the age of 84, Nahum Goldmann can 
ook back on a crowded career as a Jewish 
eader extraordinary; at one period in the 
3ixties, he held simultaneously the pres- 
dencies of the World Jewish Congress, 
vhich he helped to found, the World 
Zionist Organization, the Conference of 
residents of Major Jewish Organizations, 
she Conference on Jewish Material Claims 
igainst Germany — for which he was the 


prime and successful negotiator — and the 
Memorial Foundation for Jewish Culture, 
as well as several lesser offices. This may 
explain why, when Pope John wanted to 
(a a ae ee 
Mr Freifeld, an officer of the Department 
of External Affairs since 1947, retired in 
1975. His last post was Ambassador to 
Colombia and Ecuador. The views expres- 
sed here are those of the author. 
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talk with a Jewish leader, he sent his 
confessor, Cardinal Bea, to Goldmann and 
the Cardinal said: “It’s hard to negotiate 
with the Jews, because one does not know 
who best represents them. For us, there 
is the Vatican; for the Protestants, there 
is the World Council of Churches; but 
when I investigated the present-day struc- 
tures of Jewry .. . it was so complicated 
that I asked other Jesuits for advice. 
They told me that you were the ideal man 
to see, particularly the Pope of the Jews!”’ 

If his awesome list of positions should 
convey the impression that Dr Goldmann 
has been a stodgy figurehead of the Jewish 
establishment, this book quickly reveals 
him as a provocative dissenter from a 
number of Israeli policies and as a gadfly 
who seemed to derive satisfaction from 
raising hackles and playing the maverick. 
During his lifetime he achieved the not 
inconsiderable feat of being attacked at 
the same time by Zionists and anti- 
Zionists, and by Israeli officialdom as 
well as the Diaspora establishment. In 
more recent years, during which he ap- 
pears to have mellowed not at all, he has 
not hesitated to criticize domestic ten- 
dencies within Israel and, more conspic- 
uously, important aspects of Israel’s 
foreign policy — in particular, its posture 
towards the Arab world. He was critical 
of Henry Kissinger’s step-by-step negotia- 
tions following Egypt’s 1973 attack on 
Israel, and he expressed preference — this 
was before Camp David — for seeking a 
general settlement through the Geneva 
conference that was then being considered. 
He wanted the Israelis to commit them- 
selves to evacuating the occupied ter- 
ritories, while “the Arabs must formally 
recognize the Jewish state’’. He feels, how- 
ever that division of Jerusalem would be 
“intolerable” and that ‘“‘a solution accept- 
able to all the different peoples and reli- 
gions would have to be found”’. 

Dr Goldmann has frequently drawn 
the ire of Israeli leaders for his forays into 
sensitive fields. At one time after 1967, 
he was reported as about to meet with 
Nasser and later with President Sadat; 
more recently, he has been reported as 
willing to meet with Yasser Arafat. He 
comes down especially hard on his old 
friend David Ben Gurion, a “clever, bril- 
liant man, who had a statesman’s per- 
spective and the admiration of a man like 
de Gaulle,” but who “never forgives a 
defeat, never forgets a humiliation, and 
always wants to exact revenge’. Gold- 
mann was often critical of Ben Gurion’s 
policies towards the Arab world. 

This volume is replete with Dr Gold- 
mann’s obiter dicta: on the the deficien- 
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cies OI a world organized on the Dasis | 
nation states, the sins of the super-powe 
and the virtues of neutralism for Isra 
and of a confederation of states of 
Middle East. He defines a politician a 
one who takes account only of what hi 
supporters want, and a statesman as on 
who is concerned also with the needs o 
his adversaries because they are the p 
ple he must settle with. In his vie 
Israeli negotiators have to learn that no 
one is ever altogether right; absolute si, 
tuations do not exist because the absoluti 
is impossible to reach. He is unhapp» 
that, because of the wars imposed upon it 
Israel had to start its existence as a stati 
by concentrating on physical power anc 
also because, convinced of its own rights 
it often overlooks those of its adversarie; 
and weakens its position in the eyes Oo 
the world. 

What Dr Goldmann fears for th 
Jews is not another holocaust but th 
loss of their heritage, “not murder bu 
suicide”. Jewish youth, he believes, need 
a challenge: “To build an Israel which i 
not content with having the best army i 
the Near East . . . which concentrate 
instead on religious, cultural and socie 
creativity”. He would like to see worl) 
Jewry, inspired by an Israel of peace an 
justice, become a champion of the wa 
against poverty, illiteracy and inequality 
demanding the abolition of the sovereig’ 
state and the establishment of peace. 

When he founded the World Jewis. 
Congress 40 years ago, Dr Goldmann be 
came a béte noire to some Jews in th 
West, who feared the Congress migh 
prejudice their struggle for equality i! 
their own countries and wanted to fore 
stall any resurgence of age-old charges ¢ 
conspiracy. Today the WJC stands fc 
a wider acceptance of the view that Jew 
in many countries may have common ir 
terests and concerns, and that it is nature 
that they should organize to advance then 

During a hectic life of considerab) 
attainment, Dr Goldmann has dealt wit’ 
many of the world’s leaders, from Chu) 
chill, Attlee, Roosevelt and Acheson t 
Pope Paul VI, Adenauer, Brandt, Tit. 
and Ceausescu — and also, during tl 
Thirties, an emissary from the Hapsbur 
family, who came to him with a schem 
to enlist Jewish support for the restoratio 
of the monarchy, in return for which the 
would grant haven for Germany’s 700,00 © 
Nazi-endangered Jews in Austria, whicl 
the Hapsburgs believed, would thereby re 
gain economic prosperity and cultural pri. 
eminence. Dr Goldmann_ expresses 
decided preference for dealing with “e: 
ceptional persons”, who, by his own a’ 


t, reciprocated. Chancellor Raab of 
tria tells him that he’s “too clever a 
”. Mussolini is annoyed with Gold- 
n for not having accepted a proposal 
later admits: “You were right. You 
a statesman’. After a meeting with 
ident Ceausescu, a Romanian par- 
pant tells him that he “has just learnt 
aluable lesson in diplomacy”. Another 
pean leader says that he “always 
ees what is going to happen”. Dr 
Idmann seems to have spent undue 
e nodding in approval before his own 
irror; whether or not this constant praise 
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of self through the utterances of contem- 
poraries is narcissistic or reveals some 
deep-seated insecurity, it needlessly tar- 
nishes his image if not the record of his 
accomplishment. 

This lively volume is a good transla- 
tion from the French original, but is 
marred by a number of typographical er- 
rors and editorial blemishes, e.g.: “I knew 
Gromyko well when he was in office.” 


Goldman, Nahum. The Jewish paradox. 
Translated by Steve Cox. New York: 1978. 
Fred Gordon Books/Grosset & Dunlap. 
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The year 1978 marked a turning-point in Canadian 
disarmament policy. Canada had long been a sup- 
porter of disarmament and, because of its wartime 
role in helping to produce the first American atomic 
bomb, had been an active participant in all the UN 
bodies concerned with negotiating disarmament. But 
in recent years Canada has played a much less active 
role. For more than a decade Canada had presented 
ng new major concrete proposals, being content to 
leave the initiatives to the two superpowers, which 
were mainly interested in collateral measures of arms 
‘control rather than in disarmament measures that 
would really reverse the arms race. The activist non- 
aligned and Third World countries such as Mexico, 
‘Sweden, Yugoslavia, and, to a lesser extent, India and 
a few others made valiant and determined efforts to 
ensure that the disarmament negotiations were con- 
‘cerned with substantial measures of real disarmament, 
Ibut with little success. 
| During the same period, despite the achievement 
of eight multilateral treaties and a dozen bilateral 
aan treaties and agreements mainly 
having to do with SALT, the arms race was neither 
halted nor even slowed. Indeed, it has accelerated in 
‘both its quantitative and qualitative aspects. 
For example, in the last 17 years world military 
expenditures have increased from about $100 billion 
_a year to more than $400 billion. Even allowing for 
inflation and the lessened value of the dollar, this 
represents a startling increase in terms of constant 
dollars. When the SALT talks began in 1969, the 
‘United States and the Soviet Union possessed, in all, 
fewer than 3,000 strategic nuclear-missile warheads. 
{ Today they have a total of some 15,000 deliverable 
_ strategic-missile warheads. 
The most important and dangerous side of the 
arms race is the technological or qualitative aspect, 
particularly in offensive weapons. According to various 
- official government estimates, from 25 per cent to 50 
per cent of the scientific, engineering and technological 
manpower of the industrialized states, and 40 per cent 
ofall research and development spending, are devoted 
| to military purposes. So rapid is the pace of the tech- 
nological arms race that some scholars believe that, if 
the number of weapons were reduced by 20 per cent 
i a year (i.e. not in absolute terms but by 20 per cent of 
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~ Canada’s disarmament initiatives 
mark return to active role 


by William Epstein 


the declining balance) for the next five years, that 
would not by itself serve to halt the arms race or 
really reduce the killing power of the military arsenals 
of the two superpowers. 

It is a disturbing fact that, if all the arms-control 
negotiations now proceeding at SALT, the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference, the mutual force reduction 
talks in Vienna, and the several other negotiations 
now under way, were to succeed in their immediate 
objectives, that would not result in significantly slow- 
ing down the arms race. The slow pace of disarmament 
negotiations lags far behind the speed of advancing 
military technology. The world is on the verge of a 
new technological explosion in both nuclear and con- 
ventional weaponry, and nuclear proliferation and 
possible nuclear terrorism loom as increasing threats. 


Strategy of suffocation 
It was, no doubt, growing concern about the continu- 
ing nuclear-arms race and the threat that it posed for 
both human survival and human welfare that led to 
a reawakening of Canadian interest and efforts to 
halt what has been aptly described as this “mad race 
to oblivion”. 

A group of consultant experts was established by 
the Department of External Affairs at the end of 1977 
to help prepare the Canadian position for the UN 
Special Session on Disarmament in the spring of 1978. 
Mr Trudeau chose the special session as the first occa- 
sion in his ten years as Prime Minister to appear 
before the United Nations. In his address to the 
General Assembly on May 26, 1978, he outlined a new 
“strategy of suffocation... to halt the arms race in 
the laboratory”. The importance of this major initia- 
tive merits its reproduction at some length. The Prime 
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Minister said: 
The conclusion I have reached is that the best way 
of arresting the dynamic of the nuclear-arms race 
may be by a strategy of suffocation, by depriving 
the arms race of the oxygen on which it feeds. This 
could be done by a combination of four measures. 
Individually, each of these measures has been part 
of the arms-control dialogue for many years. It is in 
their combination that I see them as representing 
a more coherent, a more efficient and a more prom- 
ising approach to curbing the nuclear-arms race. 
The measures I have in mind are: 
First, a comprehensive test ban to impede the fur- 
ther development of nuclear-explosive devices. Such 
a ban is currently under negotiation. It has long 
been Canada’s highest priority. I am pleased that 
the efforts of Canada’s representatives and those of 
other countries stand a good chance of success 
during 1978. The computer can simulate testing 
conditions up to a point. But there is no doubt in 
my mind that a total test ban will represent a real 
qualitative constraint on weapons development. 
Secondly, an agreement to stop the flight-testing of 
all new strategic-delivery vehicles. This would com- 
plement the ban on the testing of warheads. I am 
satisfied that, in the present state of the art, such 
an agreement can be monitored — as it must be — 
by national technical means. 
Thirdly, an agreement to prohibit all production of 
fissionable material for weapons purposes. The 
effect of this would be to set a finite limit on the 
availability of nuclear-weapons material. Such an 
agreement would have to be backed up by an 
effective system of full-scope safeguards. It would 
have the great advantage of placing nuclear-weapon 
states on a much more comparable basis with non- 
nuclear-weapon states than they have been thus 
far under the dispensations of the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty. 
Fourthly, an agreement to limit and then progres- 
sively to reduce military spending on new strategic 
nuclear-weapon systems. This will require the de- 
velopment of the necessary openness in reporting, 
comparing and verifying such expenditures. 
A strategy of suffocation... will have a real and 
progressive impact on the development of new 
strategic-weapons systems. It will have that impact 
in three ways: by freezing the available amount of 
fissionable material; by preventing any technology 
that may be developed in the laboratory from being 
tested; and by reducing the funds devoted to 
military expenditure. 

The second of the four points calling for a ban 
on flight-testing of all new strategic-delivery vehicles 
was completely new. Although various proposals had 
been proposed from time to time to halt the produc- 
tion of new strategic nuclear weapons, this was the 
first time that any official proposal had been made in 
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the United Nations for a ban on flight-testing. S 2) 
a ban is essential as a practical way of stopping th 
development and production of new nuclear-weapo) 
systems. 4 

It was not, of course, possible for the specia 
session to give full consideration to this new Canadiay 
initiative, but it did decide that the various proposal 
presented to the session should be transmitted to th 
appropriate deliberative and negotiating organs deal, 
ing with disarmament for further and more thoroug] 
study. Among the list of these, specific reference wa 
made to the ‘Proposals by Canada for the implemen 
tation of a strategy of suffocation of the nuclea 
arms race”. 

In addition to this reference, the Final Documen 
of the special session contained language that wa 
similar in its intent to the strategy of suffocatior 
Paragraph 50 called for the ‘‘cessation of the qualita 
tive improvement and development of nuclear-weapoi 
systems” and the “cessation of the production of a 
types of nuclear weapons and their means of delivery 
and the production of fissionable material for weapon 
purposes’. Paragraph 51 called for “the cessation o 
nuclear-weapon testing by all states within the frame 
work of an effective nuclear disarmament process’ 
Paragraph 89 called for ‘‘gradual reduction of militar 
budgets on a mutually agreed basis”. 

On June 30, 1978, at the conclusion of the specia 
session, the Secretary of State for External Affair} 
stated in Parliament that he had “started a nev 
mechanism in Canada and the department to des 
with disarmament questions”. On July 13 he an 
nounced the creation of a new Office of the Adviser 01 
Disarmament and Arms Control Affairs in the depart 
ment, with Mr Geoffrey Pearson appointed as Dis 
armament Adviser. In addition to acting as principa 
adviser on disarmament policy and being responsibl 
for following up the decisions of the special session, h 
was charged with strengthening Canada’s role in th’ 
negotiations and with encouraging research and stim 
ulating public information activities in relation t) 
disarmament. 

At the thirty-third regular session of the Genera 
Assembly in the fall of 1978, Mr Pearson took persona 
charge of the disarmament work of the Canadiai 
delegation and two of the members of the origina 
consultative group of disarmament experts were ap 
pointed to the delegation as special advisers. 
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General Assembly | 
Since this session followed so soon after UNSSOD, it’ 
work and tone were largely determined by the speci 
session. As had been decided by the special sessior 
the First Committee devoted its full time solely t 
disarmament and related international security ques 
tions and 45 resolutions were adopted, about doubl’ 
the number in recent years. The debates, althoug!| 
dealing with a number of highly controversial subjects, 


yere somewhat lower-keyed than in the past because 
of the absence of any competitive proposals by the 
ke : 
two superpowers and also because the issues had been 
so fully thrashed out during the special session. 

_ The session engaged in a thorough and generally 
constructive discussion of substantive issues but it did 
little to advance the results of the special session. 
The United States and Soviet Union provided no real 
eadership. The United States did not undertake a 
single positive initiative and frequently adopted a 
negative attitude to many of the initiatives of others. 
The Soviet Union took two initiatives (on security 
guarantees and on the non-stationing of nuclear 
weapons) that were mainly propaganda efforts, and 
it too maintained a largely negative stance on the 
proposals put forward by other states. 

France continued the role it began at UNSSOD 
by taking an active part in the session, but China 
continued its previous role of minimal participation, 
and both France and China maintained their long- 
standing positions that gave them a free hand to 
continue to build up their nuclear arsenals. 

The non-aligned and Third World countries con- 
tinued the active role they had played at UNSSOD. 
Argentina, India, Mexico, Nigeria, Sweden and Yugo- 
slavia, in particular, took a number of initiatives and 
ymensored or co-sponsored many resolutions. 

| 
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Follow-up 

Canada played a more active role than for many years 
and co-sponsored nine resolutions. For the first time 
E more than a decade, it launched a major initiative 


‘in presenting the resolution on the prohibition of 
production of fissionable material for weapons pur- 
poses. This was a follow-up of the third point of Prime 
‘Minister Trudeau’s “strategy of suffocation”. The 
Canadian proposal, as was indicated by the Prime 
Minister, was important both as a measure for limit- 
ing the nuclear-arms race and for preventing the 
further proliferation of nuclear weapons. The U.S.S.R. 
however, opposed it as not going far enough since it 
did not also call for a cut-off of production of nuclear 
weapons. Although the U.S. had proposed such a 
cut-off more than 20 years earlier, and had vigor- 
ously supported it for several years, the issue had lain 
dormant for ten years. The U.S. was no longer a 
strong advocate of the idea, but it did vote for 
the Canadian proposal, which was co-sponsored by 
Australia, Austria, Bolivia, Denmark, Ireland, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, Norway, Roma- 
nia and Sweden. 
i The resolution as adopted reads: 

The General Assembly, 

Conscious that effective measures on a universal 

basis are necessary in order to facilitate the process 

of nuclear disarmament and the eventual complete 
_ elimination of nuclear weapons, 
Convinced that efforts to halt and reverse the 


nuclear arms race will facilitate the prevention of 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons and other 
nuclear explosive devices, 

Considering that the acceptance by all States of 
binding and verifiable controls in the form of full 
scope safeguards, on a non-discriminatory basis, on 
all production of fissionable material, so as to 
ensure that it is not used for nuclear weapons or 
other nuclear explosive devices, would contribute 
towards the efforts to promote non-proliferation, 
limit further production of nuclear weapons and 
facilitate nuclear disarmament, 

Noting with satisfaction that the General Assembly 
at its tenth special session recognized, in paragraph 
50 of its Final Document, that the achievement of 
nuclear disarmament would require, inter alia, the 
urgent negotiation of an agreement, at an appro- 
priate stage and with adequate measures of verifi- 
cation satisfactory to the States concerned, on the 
cessation of the production of fissionable material 
for weapons purposes, 


Prime Minister Trudeau addressed the United Nations 
Special Session on Disarmament on May 26, 1978. 

In his speech, he advocated a “strategy of suffocation” 
as a means of achieving progress in disarmament. 

He is seen here at the podium of the Assembly. 


Requests the Committee on Disarmament, at an 
appropriate stage of its pursuit of proposals con- 
tained in the Programme of Action adopted by the 
tenth special session, to consider urgently the ques- 
tion of an adequately verified cessation and prohibi- 
tion of the production of fissionable material for 
weapons purposes and other nuclear explosive de- 
vices and to keep the General Assembly informed 
of the progress of that consideration. 

The resolution was adopted by 108 votes in 
favour, ten against (the Soviet bloc, except for Roma- 
nia) and 16 abstentions (including France, India and 
Argentina). China did not participate. This large 
affirmative vote should encourage the Canadian del- 
egation to pursue the matter actively when the new 
Committee on Disarmament begins its work in Geneva 
in 1979. 

A comprehensive test ban to prevent the develop- 
ment of nuclear-explosive devices was the first of 
Trudeau’s four points and a long-standing Canadian 
policy. Canada, therefore, also supported the Indian 
proposal calling for a moratorium on testing nuclear 
weapons and explosive devices, and co-sponsored the 
New Zealand resolution calling for a comprehensive 
test-ban treaty as a matter of the highest priority, 
which could be considered at a resumed session of 
the present General Assembly in 1979. The Indian 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 130 (including 
the U.S.S.R.) to two (China and France), with eight 
abstentions (including the U.S.A. and Britain). The 
New Zealand resolution was adopted by a vote of 134 
to one (China), with five abstentions (including 
France). Since the U.S.A., Britain and the U.S.S.R. 
are making progress in their tripartite negotiations 
for a comprehensive test ban, there is hope that agree- 
ment on this measure of disarmament may be achieved 
during 1979. 

Although no specific or formal proposals were 
made concerning a flight-test ban, Mr Pearson re- 
ferred to it in his statement in the First Committee 
on November 21, 1978, as a “useful and feasible way 
to seek to curtail the qualitative aspects of the arms 
race’. Mexico once again submitted its usual resolu- 
tion on SALT which, inter alia, stressed the need for 
qualitative limitations on strategic arms and regretted 
the delay in achieving a SALT agreement. Canada 
supported the Mexican resolution, which was adopted 
by a vote of 127 to one, with ten abstentions (includ- 
ing the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Britain and France). 
China did not participate. 

In addition, Sweden initiated a proposal for the 
preparation of a new comprehensive report on nuclear 
weapons, whereby experts would, inter alia, study 
trends in the technological development of nuclear- 


weapon systems and the implications for international: 


security as well as for negotiations on disarmament 
of the continued quantitative increase and qualitative 
improvement and development of nuclear-weapon sys- 
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tems. Canada supported the Swedish study, which wa 
approved by an overwhelming vote of 117 to no d 
with 21 abstentions, although all the nuclear power: 
abstained. The new study is closely related to thi 
concept of the ban on flight-testing and, if properly 
undertaken, it is bound to come to grips with tha, 
question. It is hoped that Canada will name ay 
expert to participate in the study who will ensur 
that the flight-test ban is given the most careful ane 
thorough consideration. 

Canada also supported another Swedish resolu 
tion which is intended to facilitate the reduction o 
military budgets by having a panel of experts carr 
out a practical test of a proposed instrument fo 
standardized reporting on the military expenditure 
of states. This pilot test study is related to anc 
helps to promote the fourth point in the strategy 
of suffocation. 

Thus, in addition to the main Canadian effort in 
support of the cut-off, the other three points in th 
strategy were all covered in greater or less degree anc 
the groundwork was laid for further steps toward 
their future implementation. 


Other measures 
A total of 16 resolutions, the largest number on any 
substantive matter, dealt with nuclear disarmament 
which confirmed the decision of the special session 
that nuclear disarmament must be given the highes 
priority. 
The question of the use or non-use of nuclea 
weapons was a prominent item at this session of thi 
General Assembly. One resolution, initiated by India’ 
declared that the use of nuclear weapons would be : 
violation of the Charter of the United Nations anc 
a crime against humanity and that the use of nuclea 
weapons should therefore be prohibited pendin; 
nuclear disarmament. The resolution also requestec 
all states, in particular the nuclear-weapon states, ti 
submit to the Secretary-General, before the thirty: 
fourth session of the General Assembly, proposal) 
concerning the non-use of nuclear weapons and avoid. 
ance of nuclear war, in order that the question of a1 
international convention, or some other agreement 
on the subject might be discussed at that session) 
The resolution was adopted by a vote of 103 to li 
(all the NATO powers including Canada) with 1 
abstentions (the Soviet bloc and a few others). Chini’ 
did not participate in the vote. 
Another item dealing with the non-use of nuclea 
weapons was put forward by the U.S.S.R. as a way 0 
promoting the idea of non-proliferation among non 
nuclear states and also as a means of embarrassin)’ 
the U.S.A. and its NATO allies. It proposed thi’ 
elaboration of a convention on strengthening guar 
antees of the security of non-nuclear states, whereby) 
the nuclear-weapon states would pledge not to use 0. 
threaten to use nuclear weapons against non-nuclea 
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ates which renounce the production and acquisition 
nuclear weapons and which have no _ nuclear 
pons in their territory or anywhere under their 
isdiction or control. Pakistan proposed a counter- 
t convention whereby the nuclear-weapon states 
uld pledge not to use or threaten to use nuclear 
yeapons against non-nuclear-weapon states not par- 
ies to the nuclear-security arrangements of some 
auclear-weapon states, and whereby the nuclear- 
yeapon states would undertake to achieve the com- 
ylete elimination of nuclear weapons in the shortest 
yossible time. 

_ The U.S. and its NATO allies were opposed to 
yoth proposals. The U.S. contented itself with pro- 
yosing that the Security Council merely endorse the 
imited pledges made by the three nuclear powers at 
he special session in the spring, which were regarded 
is less than satisfactory by the non-nuclear states. 
‘t did not, however, press this suggestion to a vote; 
nad it done so, its proposal would probably have 
deen rejected. 

In order to avoid a bruising showdown, the 
J.S.S.R. and Pakistan agreed to a compromise. Both 
‘evised their draft resolutions to request that the 
Sommittee on Disarmament consider all the proposals 
nade, without assigning priority to any. Both resolu- 
‘sions were adopted by overwhelming majorities, with 
»anada voting in favour of both. The U.S. voted in 
‘avour of the Soviet draft. China voted against the 
Soviet resolution and France abstained. Both China 
and France voted for the Pakistani resolution, but the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. abstained. These votes well 
illustrate the degree to which expediency, or their 
individual perceptions of their interests, override 


paeons of principle, particularly, but not solely, 


among the nuclear powers. 

Another Soviet initiative in the nuclear field 

dealt with the stationing of nuclear weapons abroad. 
It proposed a resolution which, inter alia, called upon 
all nuclear-weapon states to refrain from stationing 
nuclear weapons on the territories of states where 
there are no such weapons at present. The resolution 
was adopted by 105 votes to 18 (all the NATO powers 
including Canada), with 12 abstentions. China did 
not participate in the vote. 
Since Canada had decided not only to refrain 
from manufacturing or acquiring nuclear weapons for 
itself but, in fact, also to withdraw from any nuclear 
role either for its forces in Europe or in Canada, it is 
not easy to understand why it did not abstain on 
this resolution rather than vote against it. While it is 
not impossible to do so, it is difficult to envisage other 
new countries where the U.S.A. might need or want to 
station nuclear weapons in peacetime, and one can 
only conclude that Canada voted as it did on grounds 
of basic NATO strategy and alliance solidarity. 

The Assembly also adopted the usual resolutions 
in support of nuclear-weapon-free zones, namely 
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Protocols I and II of the Treaty of Tlatelolco, in 
Africa, the Middle East, and South Asia, as well as 
in the Indian Ocean (as a zone of peace). These 
resolutions did not introduce important new elements 
compared with the corresponding resolutions of 
1977. Canada voted for all of them except the one on 
the Indian Ocean, where it abstained together with 
most of the Western powers, because of law-of-the-sea 
considerations. 

Canada co-sponsored a resolution on the prepara- 
tion of a second review conference on the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty in 1980. The resolution was 
adopted by 122 votes to one with 16 abstentions 
(including Argentina, Brazil, France, India, Israel, 
Pakistan and Spain, none of which are parties to 
the NPT). China did not participate. 

Finally, a resolution was adopted on the initiative 
of Iraq, co-sponsored by 38 Arab and some non- 
aligned countries, which requested the Security Coun- 
cil to call on all states under Chapter VII of the 
Charter to halt the supply of all arms and military 
equipment, and all transfer of nuclear equipment, 
material or technology to Israel. The vote was 72 to 
30, with 37 abstentions, which was the smallest vote 
received for an anti-Israel resolution in a number of 
years. Canada, like the U.S.A., Britain, France and 
most of the NATO countries voted against the 
resolution. 


Non-nuclear measures 

Somewhat surprisingly in view of the decisions of the 
special session in this field, there was very little 
discussion of conventional disarmament. One resolu- 
tion was adopted by consensus as a follow-up to 
previous ones on prohibitions or restrictions of use of 
certain conventional weapons deemed to be exces- 
sively injurious or to have indiscriminate effects. 

The Federal Republic of Germany initiated a 
proposal, which Canada also co-sponsored, on con- 
fidence-building measures. States were asked to con- 
sider on a regional basis specific confidence-building 
measures, and all states were invited to inform the 
Secretary-General of their views on measures they 
considered appropriate and feasible. The resolution 
was adopted by 132 votes to none, with two absten- 
tions. All nuclear powers voted in favour. 

Belgium proposed a comprehensive study by the 
Secretary-General with the assistance of governmental 
experts on all aspects of regional disarmament. The 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 93 to none, with 
40 abstentions. Canada joined all the NATO powers 
in the affirmative vote. The Soviet bloc and a number 
of non-aligned states abstained. 

As in previous years, the Assembly also adopted 
by overwhelming majorities, including Canada, 
Western- and Eastern-sponsored resolutions on the 
prohibition of the development and manufacture of 
new weapons of mass destruction. Two resolutions on 
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chemical and biological weapons were adopted by 
consensus, one calling for the early conclusion of 
a convention on the prohibition of conventional 
weapons and the other on the holding in 1980 of a 
review conference on the Convention on Biological 
Weapons. Canada co-sponsored both resolutions. 

This session of the General Assembly was also 
highlighted by the approval of nine studies to be 
undertaken by governmental and non-governmental 
experts, by far the largest number ever approved, and 
sorely needed in order to provide greater understand- 
ing and wider knowledge of the subjects. Canada co- 
sponsored two French resolutions for studies on an 
international disarmament fund for development 
and an international institute for disarmament re- 
search, and voted in favour of the other seven dealing 
with disarmament and development, disarmament and 
international security, nuclear weapons, military 
budgets, regional disarmament, an international satel- 
lite-monitoring agency (also sponsored by France), 
and the work of the Advisory Board on Disarmament 
Studies. 

In a vote that is somewhat strange to the author, 
however, Canada joined the four nuclear powers and 
some other Western states in abstaining on the deci- 
sion (taken by a vote of 100 to none, with 23 
abstentions) that the UN Secretariat produce an 
anti-war film at a cost of less than $200,000 for 
dissemination in schools and to the public. 

Finally, in the field of information and publicity, 
the Assembly: approved the guidlines prepared by 
the Secretary-General for the establishment of a 
program of 20 fellowships on disarmament, to be 
started during the first half of 1979; set out some 
guidelines on the dissemination of information on the 
arms race and disarmament; and adopted a resolution 
on the implementation of a measure taken at the 
tenth special session — namely, the proclamation of the 
week starting on 24 October of each year as a week 
devoted to fostering the objective of disarmament. 
All these resolutions were adopted by consensus. 

Considerable attention was devoted by the 
Assembly to the machinery for disarmament delib- 
erations and negotiations. Seven resolutions were 
adopted, including a decision to hold a second special 
session on disarmament in 1982. These resolutions 
dealt with: the agendas and work of the Disarmament 
Commission and of the Committee on Disarmament; 
the implementation of the Program of Action adopted 
by the special session and the elaboration of a com- 
prehensive program of disarmament; the transnussion 
to the deliberative, negotiating and studying organs 
of the 33 proposals (including the Canadian one) sub- 
mitted to the special session that were not fully 
considered by it; the review of the membership of 
the Committee on Disarmament; and the continuation 
of the work of the Ad Hoc Committee on the World 
Disarmament Conference. 
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Another agenda item that led to _- 
discussion was that dealing with the strengthening 
international security. Four proposals were cabal 
which were only tangentially related to disarmame) 
rather than being directly concerned with the subjec 
They were: a Polish declaration on the preparatic 
of societies for life in peace, which was a rath 
lengthy propaganda document; a Guyanian resolutic 
on non-interference in the internal affairs of state 
calling for the elaboration of a declaration on tl 
subject; a Yugoslav omnibus resolution reaffirmir 
the position of the non-aligned countries on a numb: 
of previous UN resolutions on various problems suc 
as colonialism, disarmament, the new internation 
economic order, the Helsinki Final Act, the dismai 
tling of foreign bases, etc.; and a Venezuelan res 
lution on the situation in Nicaragua, expressir 
concern over the domestic situation there and tl 
threat it posed to the security of the region. 

The Polish resolution was adopted by an almo 
unanimous vote, with only the U.S. abstaining. Cai 
ada reluctantly voted for the Polish resolution, e 
plaining its reservations about the insufficient en 
phasis on human rights in the resolution and ttl 
constitutional problems involved for Canada. Th 
Guyanian resolution was also adopted by a large a 
firmative vote, but Canada abstained along with ne 
NATO members. On the Yugoslav resolution, th 
U.S. and Israel voted “no” and Canada joined th 
other NATO powers in abstaining. The Venezuele 
resolution was adopted by a somewhat smaller m 
jority, with Canada voting in the affirmative althoug 
the U.S., Britain and France abstained along with | 
number of African and other countries. 

In general, the session may be regarded as a co) 
structive but not particularly productive follow-up | 
UNSSOD (except, perhaps, in terms of the number | 
resolutions adopted!). More countries than ever b. 
fore, and in particular the smaller ones, became a 
tively involved in the disarmament work both : 
regards the debates and the sponsorship of resol 
tions, which may indicate an increased interest - 
disarmament in general and perhaps also their great 
feeling of competence in the subject. While it is m 
possible to say that any specific or concrete measu: 
of disarmament was brought nearer to achievemel 
as a direct result of the session, the program of wol 
and studies outlined for the Committee on Disarm: 
ment, the Disarmament Commission, the Secretar), 
General and the member states will certainly kee 
them fully occupied during the forthcoming year, ar 
will provide new opportunities for real progress. 

From the Canadian point of view the session 
especially noteworthy in that it marked the resum] 
tion by Canada of an active role in the disarmame! 
field and the taking of the first steps along the roa 
of implementation of the new Canadian disarmame! 
policy set forth in the strategy of suffocation. 


From mid-1977 to early 1978, the “neutron bomb” 
was a subject of widespread debate in Canada and 
other countries of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization. The issue of deploying in Central Europe 
{ American enhanced-radiation warheads (ERW) for 
‘the Lance battlefield missile and for the eight-inch 
self-propelled cannon was presented by NATO au- 
‘thorities in Brussels as one of military necessity, 
‘arising from the superior offensive capacity of Warsaw 
Pact armoured ground forces. 

The weight of public opinion in this country and 
‘elsewhere, however, turned decisively against deploy- 
} ment. ERW were viewed as dangerously provocative 
in crisis situations, likely to cause escalation in the 
‘event of war, and in any case of dubious moral 
character. 
| This difference between what was said to be the 
case by NATO authorities and what was judged to 
‘be the case by the general public was highlighted in 
'April 1978 when President Carter postponed the 
production and deployment of ERW. Did his change 
‘of heart affect NATO one way or another? And how 
did the Government of Canada react? 

Seven or eight defence ministers attend the 
‘meetings of the NATO Nuclear Planning Group 
(NPG), which are chaired by the Secretary-General 
‘of NATO. In 1977, the NPG appeared to be in favour 
of deploying ERW, but the United States wanted 
explicit governmental confirmation, from its main 
‘allies at least. There were several important and in- 
_ structive reasons for this caution. 

In accepting ERW, America’s allies would be 
accepting for the first time nuclear weapons designed 
primarily for close-range defensive nuclear war, as 
opposed to crisis-deterrence, or wartime escalation to 
_ the use of strategic forces. 

| Secondly, the military utility of ERW lay in their 
' early use against concentrations of tanks and military 
/ personnel. Efficient deployment and use would re- 
quire initiatives by battlefield commanders, prompt 
authorization from political authorities, and probably 
heavy early use along the forward edge of the bat- 
- tlefield. 
| Thirdly, these military dispositions, though not 
more than changes of degree in themselves, would 
commence a shift in NATO strategy away from “flex- 
ible response” covered by American strategic nuclear 
forces towards a form of forward defence dependent 
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: ‘Canada, NATO and the neutron bomb 


By Hugh Macdonald 


on nuclear firepower deployed within the theatre. The 
United States would thereby gradually lessen its stra- 
tegic liability to spread a war in Europe beyond the 
region itself. ERW would facilitate this in a double 
sense. The low blast effects of ERW would (sup- 
posedly) ‘‘make it possible to save West Germany 
without destroying it”; but at the same time it would 
become possible to fight a “limited” nuclear war in 
Europe while lessening the risk of escalation to inter- 
continental nuclear systems. 

Fourthly, the United States had begun to seek 
allied understanding of the dynamics of theatre nu- 
clear forces on both sides of the military balance in 
Europe. American force-improvements in operation 
since the early 1970s have been directed towards 
a smaller arsenal of lower-yield (more “useable’’) 
weapons. Soviet force-improvements have been to- 
wards an increasingly large arsenal of not-so-low- 
yield weapons. The interaction of these deployments 
was revealed in the mid-Seventies, when a number of 
analyses of force postures, weapons effects, budget- 
ary trends, and Soviet and NATO options, suggested 
that a hitherto presumed NATO advantage in theatre 
nuclear systems probably had — or soon would — be- 
come a crucial, perhaps decisive, initial disadvantage. 
The most probable form of Soviet offensive would be- 
come an armoured ground attack from ‘“‘ready-to-go” 
positions, initiated by selective nuclear pre-emption. 

Finally, there was concern about the impact of 
ERW on arms-control negotiations in Vienna, because 
within NATO these involved a delicate balancing of 
the interests of several major allies. Rapid moves to 
deploy ERW would risk a collapse of consultation 
within the alliance and set back arms contro] in 
Europe; but too much time spent considering the 
arms-control implications of ERW would crucially 
delay short-run defensive improvements in NATO's 
force posture. 

Had these considerations been clearly presented 
publicly, the neutron-bomb debate would have been 
very different. The public would have become aware 
for the first time that fundamental changes in Soviet- 
American strategic deterrence had unfavourably 
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altered the strategic situation of Western Europe, and 
that the stability of the military balance in that region 
was now jeopardized more by regional nuclear options 
— on both sides — than by Soviet tank numbers. Con- 
sequently, ERW deployment would have appeared in 
its proper context — as a palliative of NATO’s con- 
ventional weaknesses in the front line but, by the 
same token, as a marginal addition to the nuclear 
firepower already available in the region as a whole. 


Sacrosanct doctrine 
However, NATO’s ten-year-old doctrine of “flexible 
response”’, with its “built-in” assumption of escala- 
tion dominance, remains sacrosanct. Thus, officially- 
inspired press comment favouring ERW could not 
emphasize their political-strategic context. Instead 
their battlefield ‘“‘virtues” were stressed. ERW were 
presented as “clean” because of low yields, low col- 
lateral damage, relative absence of fissile by-products, 
accuracy and lethalness against tank crews, and as 
‘ust another weapon” with the unexceptionable qual- 
ity of killing by massive doses of fast neutron radia- 
tion. Moreover, NATO claimed that deploying ERW 
would increase deterrence and would not lower the 
“nuclear threshold”’. 

ERW do have low yields, owing to miniaturiz- 
ation and efficient engineering of the warhead. They 
are less immediately destructive than equivalent-yield 


fission (atomic) weapons, being based upon a pre- 


dominant fusion (thermonuclear) reaction, which is 
optimized to yield radiation over blast and heat. Be- 
cause their radius of effect is greater for prompt 
radiation than other effects, ERW detonated at spe- 
cific burst-heights against given point targets can kill 
military personnel without extensively damaging sur- 
rounding structures — which low-yield fission weap- 
ons cannot. 

Other things being equal, there is no reason to 
think that planning to destroy a tank offensive with 
ERW rather than by other means would undermine 
deterrence, which is a structural relation between 
material capability and political credibility on both 
sides of the East-West balance. To deploy ERW 
alongside other capabilities and assert that their use 
would be defence against armoured assault is per- 
fectly believable. But ERW probably would lower the 
“nuclear threshold”, which is fundamentally deter- 
mined by a political calculus of means and ends for 
each side separately. If NATO deployed ERW, their 
use in the event would be certain; but deploying ERW 
for this obvious purpose would equally certainly re- 
inforce the present Soviet emphasis upon nuclear pre- 
emption. Thus ERW possess a limited but significant 
military potential against concentrations of manned 
vehicles and large-scale offensives; their deployment, 
however, would exacerbate the dynamics of theatre 
and regional nuclear systems, which are, in general, 
significantly unfavourable to NATO. 
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Moreover, ERW require a small fission-trig 
that in practice limits the proportion of prompt ra 
diation to other effects to about 50:50, which means 
that collateral damage cannot be eliminated. Agains: 
fast-moving and widely-dispersed targets, ERW low: 
yield and low-blast combination would be inefficient. 
which might lead to heavier collateral damage thar 
use of fewer low-yield fission weapons. The particula) 
systems chosen for ERW are open to criticism; Lance 
allegedly has poor survival and command-and-contro} 
qualities, and is too expensive, while the artillery 
cannon lacks range compared with Soviet artillery 
The Pugwash Council has contradicted the claim thai 
ERW are “clean”, stating that “the neutron bomk 
would generate strong induced radioactivity by neu: 
tron capture in the soil... and. . . long-lasting 
somatic and genetic effects . . . cast grave doubts or 
the assertions . . . that its use would minimize harm 
to non-combatants”. Finally, developments in new 
conventional-weapons technology, such as precisior 
guided anti-tank weapons, offer an alternative — anc 
far more flexible — strategy of defence, which NATC 
is anxious to exploit. 


“Foxy” look 
It is scarcely surprising that NATO’s position lookec 
“foxy” to the man in the street, to parliamentary op: 
positions, to the press, to many academics and, 0 
course, to the dewy-eyed idealists of the peace groups, 
A formidable barrage of counter-fact and option wat 
soon set up against ERW. 

Of all the claims made in public comment fo! 
ERW, it was the quasi-moral usage “clean” tha’ 
provoked the greatest uproar. This epithet providec' 
a handle for a “moral” campaign against ERW. So. 
cialist opinion in Europe, prompted by a Soviet cam: 
paign of feigned distaste and heavy political innuendo. 
denounced ERW as instruments of capitalist class in: 
terests for exterminating the masses while preserving 
private property. Precisely why the masses in questior 
should be driving across West Germany in Sovie' 
tanks, and why capitalist interests should choose tha’, 
country to fight an aggressive war in defence of priv 
vate property, were riddles that remained largely! 
unnoticed. | 

But, in any case, NATO’s cumbersome machinery 
for political consultation was thrown well and truly, 
out of gear. From a mid-1977 position wherein deploy 
ment of ERW seemed agreed on by the main allies 
with others such as the Dutch more or less opposed 
and yet others such as the Canadians more or les: 
undecided, public controversy delayed any final deci. 
sion at year-end NATO meetings. Then the Americar 
position began to change. President Carter embarkec’ 
upon a complete, personal reconsideration — strongly, 
supported by “liberal’’ arms-control advisers — and 
as the American position shifted, irritation rose 1 
Europe, becoming quite pointedly public in Bonn. 
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Chancellor Schmidt, though, did have special 
n to worry. He feared that ERW would become 
st another technical “bargaining chip” in the stra- 
gic arms-limitation talks (SALT) without being 
loyed, rather than, as he himself had strongly 
uggested the previous autumn, a strong political card 
o play in European arms-control negotiations after 
but only after) a NATO decision to deploy ERW 
1ad been taken. In the end, President Carter decided 
0 postpone production pending further NATO con- 
utlation. But his clear aim in asking for comparable 
Joviet restraint in deploying further SS-20 interme- 
jate-range ballistic missiles was to unload the ERW 
sue from NATO military policies and place it firmly 
n the context of nuclear-arms control, whether “stra- 
egic” or “regional”’. 

In all of this there was an undue amount of 
‘acillation and outright contradiction in statements of 


You were Saying... 


Ottawa’s position. 

Initially, the Minister of National Defence, 
Barney Danson, said Canada’s position was undecided 
but stressed the “reduced-blast” character of the 
weapon and the need for rational appraisal of its 
broader implications, which went “quite beyond” the 
narrow question of military utility. Several months 
later, when speculation arose in Washington about 
the use of ERW as an arms-control “bargaining 
chip”, or as an example of unilateral “restraint” 
demanding some Soviet guid pro quo, the Minister 
suggested that “. . . perhaps we should take this and 
give it to the Russians”. But, early in April 1978, a 
new set of emphases appeared; the Government’s 
policy was “still evolving”, it was not going to be 
rushed on such an important matter, and anyway this 
was an American problem, which did not bear directly 
upon non-nuclear Canada. 


| At press time we had received 339 responses to the questionnaire en- 
. closed in the January/February 1979 issue. Of these, 237 (70 per cent) 
were from individual readers and 102 (30 per cent) were on behalf of 


1. How long have you been 
receiving /nternational Perspectives? 


Five years or more 40% 
Two to five years 41% 
Less than two years 19% 


. How would you rate the magazine 
in terms of your reading? 


Essential 13% 
Very useful 43% 
Desirable 25% 
MH Marginally useful 15% 

| Not useful 2% 


. 
; institutional recipients. Here is what we have learnt so far: 
| 


2. Why do you read it? 
For professional reasons 16% 
For personal reasons 21% 


4. Should an alternative publishing 
arrangement be concluded, would you 
be prepared to subscribe to /nterna- 
tional Perspectives at a commercially- 
competitive subscription rate? 

Yes 45% 
No 42% 


| In calculating the replies to Question 4, we had to create a new category 
to accommodate those who made a conditional response. These accoun- 
| ted for 12 per cent of the respondents. 
} 


Where percentages do not total 100, it is because a few respondents did 
} not answer all questions and the figures have been rounded to the 
I nearest whole number. 
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The Greater Game: 
implications of the Afghan coup 


“T am only a beginner at the Game, that is sure.” — 
Kim, from the novel of the same name by Rudyard 


By David Van Praagh 


Kipling. 


For the best part of a century, the 
British raj in India played what was 
called the “Great Game” against 
Czarist Russia for paramount influ- 
ence over Afghanistan. At stake in 
endless international intrigues, mil- 
itary operations and economic pres- 
sures was control of the historic 
gateway to the subcontinent. It was 
the stuff from which Kipling could 
weave a tale like Kim. 

Despite severe losses at the 
hands of the untamed Afghans, the 
British imperialists succeeded in 
securing the traditional invasion 
route to India. This was partly due 
to establishing an intelligence net- 
work dependent on not-so-innocent 
operatives like the young Kim, 
partly due to setting up an emir in 
Kabul in 1881 from whom the 
Afghan royal family descended. 

After independence and parti- 


Mr Van Praagh is a journalist spe- 
cializing in Asian affairs and inter- 
national development issues, and an 
Associate Professor in Carleton 
University’s School of Journalism. 
He was South and Southeast Asia 
correspondent for The Globe and 
Mail of Toronto from 1965 to 1972, 
during which time he revisited 
Afghanistan several times. Mr Van 
Praagh is completing two books, 

on the Indian subcontinent and 
Southeast Asia in the past 20 years. 
He continues to write for anumber 
of Canadian and U.S. newspapers, 
and does frequent commentaries for 
the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. The views expressed 
here are those of Mr Van Praagh. 
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tion of India in 1947, the “game” 
continued. Rulers of the Soviet 
Union exerted persistent pressure 
towards the warm waters of the 
Indian Ocean, while the United 
States, later joined by Iran in aid 
programs, blocked Soviet domina- 
tion of Afghanistan, which shares a 
1,500-mile border with the Soviet 
Union. 

The bloody overthrow on April 
27, 1978, of the ruling members of 
the Mohammadzai clan, Afghan- 
istan’s educated élite, appears to 
have ushered in — or helped to set 
in motion — a Greater Game. 

The Russians not only over- 
came the last barrier to control of 
Afghanistan through previously out- 
lawed local Communists. The coup 
also put them in a position to in- 
fluence decisively events in both 
India and the oil-rich countries of 
the Middle East — above all trou- 
bled Iran. 

The turning of Afghanistan 
into a “democratic republic” spon- 
sored by the Soviet Union has Asia- 
wide implications. It may be part of 
a pattern extending from the Horn 
of Africa to Indochina. Certainly it 
is no coincidence that the Soviet 
Government has recently concluded 
treaties of peace and friendship with 
the Communist governments of 


Ethiopia, whose forces have reached — 


the Red Sea opposite Saudi Arabia, 
Vietnam, whose forces have con- 
quered Cambodia; and Afghanistan. 

A future chronicler of the 
Greater Game may note that it 
showed even less Soviet respect for 
the spirit of détente and non-inter- 


a. ee 


¥ Pa 


ference in other nations’ affairs tha 
the game played with Cuban trooy: 
in a number of African countrie 
But we in the West, to paraphras 
Kipling, are only beginners at tk 
Game, that is sure. Perhaps tk 
United States in particular, undd 
the Carter Administration, will she 
its innocence and, like Kim, aday 
quickly to Asian reality throug 
tutoring by more experienced if sel 
serving players. The new “triai 
gular association” of China, Japa 
and the United States is confronte 
by serious challenges and a nee! 
to respond strongly, possibly wit 
other partners. 


Unlikely locale 
The harsh Central Asian land «. 
Afghanistan seems an unlikely plac 
for events to shake the continent © 
the world. A landlocked, backwari 
rigidly Moslem country without o 
or even railway, Afghanistan 
characterized by rugged mountair 
— the Hindu Kush, or ‘Killer ¢ 
Hindus” — and equally fearsom 
deserts. Its often handsome tribe 
men and nomads could com 
straight out of the Old Testament 
except that many carry homemac) 
guns. It is uncertain how mar} 
Afghans there are, but the popul’ 
tion of 15 million or more is amor, 
the poorest in the world. 
Following a brief visit by Pre: 
ident Eisenhower to Kabul in 195 
the United States put roughly or: 
dollar into aid to Afghanistan fi 
every two dollars of Soviet assi_ 
tance, though Moscow alon|! 
equipped and trained Afghanistan) 


med forces. The two superpowers 
anced power and irrigation proj- 
acts. Soviet and U.S. road-builders 
n Afghanistan found themselves 
20-operating in creating a transpor- 
‘ation network where none had 


‘the Oxus River and their Central 
Asian republics, the Americans 
pushing them east and 
west between Iran and 


baked into bread in a 


‘Soviet-built bakery in 
‘Kabul. Some aid projects 
'—such as showpiece air- 
Jports — were extravagant 
‘or unnecessary, but Af- 
ghanistan began slowly to 
emerge from its back- 
wardness, with some ame- 
nities that were more 
‘advanced than rebuilt or 
expanded structures left 
‘behind by the raj, such as 
‘the narrow, dusty high- 
ways of India and 
Pakistan. 

| This modernization 
was encouraged by King 
‘Mohammad Zahir Shah, a 
‘benevolent, popular monarch who 
‘was descended from the emir es- 
‘tablished by the British in 1881. The 
‘women in the royal family set an 
‘example for removal of purdah, and 
the King nurtured a cautious dem- 
‘ocratic experiment. A constitution 
‘was adopted in 1964 — the Afghans 
refused to follow any foreign models 
—a parliament was brought into 
being and two popular elections 
were held, but without officially- 
‘recognized political parties. How- 
ever, as early as 1968, a group 
known as Khalk was identified as 
‘being Communist and having close 
‘ties to the Soviet Union. Its student 
' supporters held flash demonstrations 
at Kabul University and in the 
streets of the capital for “homes, 
clothes and food for all”. 
Liberalization of the political 
process came to an abrupt end in 


— 


July 1973 with the overthrow of 
the King, who was visiting Italy, 
by Mohammad Daud. Daud and 
his brother, Mohammad Naim, were 
first cousins of the King, and Daud 
was his brother-in-law; the two 
brothers had effectively ruled Af- 
ghanistan before King Zahir took 
matters into his own hands to bring 
about a democratic set-up. 
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It was widely believed at the 
time of the 1973 coup that the 
Soviet Union would control the new 
government. Moscow may have been 
behind the abolition of the monar- 
chy withits opening of Afghanistan 
to a number of foreign influences. 
But Daud continued to take U.S. 
and Iranian economic aid for his 
new republic. In 1977 he allowed 
a new constitution to be adopted. 
And he not only came close to 
agreement with Pakistan on the dis- 
puted border between the two coun- 
tries, but quickly made friends with 
the Janata Party Government of 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai after 
the people of India voted Indira 
Gandhi’s Congress Party, which was 
closely linked to Moscow, out of 
power in March 1977. 

Afghanistan’s improving rela- 
tions with Pakistan under President 


Daud appear to have been a key 
factor in what happened next. Per- 
haps even more important was the 
astonishing turnabout in India from 
an authoritarian government in eco- 
mic step with Soviet five-year plans 
to a democratic government com- 
mitted to rural development on the 
village level. Turmoil in neighbour- 
ing Iran, undermining the power 
and position of the pro- 
Western Shah, while fed 
from Afghanistan as from 
other outside sources, is 
not likely to have been an 
immediate objective of 
the Communist coup in 
Kabul. But the turmoil 
following on the coup 
vastly strengthened the 
Soviet hand in the region. 
Hardy Pushtu tribes- 
men — or Pathans, as they 
are called in Pakistan — 
live on both sides of the 
Afghan-Pakistani border. 
The Afghans never ac- 
cepted the British 
imposed Durand Line 
separating their country 
from undivided India’s — 
later Pakistan’s — North- 
west Frontier. Starting in 
the Fifties, they called for 
a tribal homeland, to be 
called Pushtunistan. They have 
never made clear how much this 
notion encompasses. But if Push- 
tunistan ever came into being, it 
would tear away much of present- 
day Pakistan, which since 1971 has 
been without its old east wing, now 
Bangladesh. Even as a propaganda 
ploy, the demand for Pushtunistan 
has led to suspension of diplomatic 
and trade relations between Pak- 
istan and Afghanistan. The Soviet 
Union has supported this Afghan 
claim against Pakistan, a U.S. ally 
in the Central Treaty Organization. 
Moreover, India under Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru and later 
under his daughter Indira Gandhi, 
from time to time joined Afghan- 
istan to squeeze Pakistan on the 
Pushtunistan question, partly to 
counter Pakistani demands for a 
plebiscite among Kashmiris. 
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However, Daud, a Pathan 
whose family came from Peshawar 
on the Pakistani side of the Khyber 
Pass, and who had been a loud ad- 
vocate of a tribal homeland, signal- 
led Pakistan in the last months of 
his rule that he was ready to accept 
the Durand Line. This was a relief 
to the Pakistani generals, many of 
them Pathans, who had reimposed 
martial law on the country as a re- 
sponse to violent protests over 
Prime Minister Ali Bhutto’s claim- 
ed victory in elections shortly before 
the Indian popular vote ousting 
Mrs Gandhi. Anything that would 
help hold Pakistan together was wel- 
come. Tribal unrest in the North- 
west Frontier Province and in 
Baluchistan to the south had not 
disappeared with the deposition and 
imprisonment of Bhutto. Tense ri- 
valry between Punjabis and Sindhis 
in Pakistan’s other two provinces 
increased with the sentencing of the 
former Prime Minister to death 
upon his conviction for alleged par- 
ticipation in a political murder. 

Meanwhile, in India the un- 
expected defeat of Mrs Gandhi re- 
presented a setback to the Soviet 
Union whose severity was not fully 
appreciated in the West. The So- 
viets had spent years and billions 
of rubles and much industrial and 
military hardware on tying New 
Delhi to Moscow politically, eco- 
nomically and militarily. While Mrs 
Gandhi’s Congress Party did not 
quite embrace the pro-Soviet Com- 
munist Party of India on the federal 
level (it did so on the state level), 
Indian armed forces were dependent 
on Soviet weapons systems, Indian 
heavy industry was dependent on 
Soviet technology, and Indian non- 
alignment had been compromised in 
most eyes by the treaty of peace 
and frienship concluded with the 
U.S.S.R. prior to India’s forcible 
conversion of East Pakistan into 
Bangladesh. 

Suddenly, with the defeat of 
Mrs Gandhi, this whole edifice was 
in danger of falling, not all at once 
but gradually. Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko and ranking 
Soviet military officers rushed to 
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New Delhi to shore it up, Prime 
Minister Desai even went to Mos- 
cow and East European trade dele- 
gations continued to troop to India. 
But the nature of the Janata Party’s 
new development strategy spelt di- 
minishing Indian reliance on Soviet 
economic and possibly military as- 
sistance. It called for emphasis on 
agriculture, the village and cottage 
industry, as prescribed by Mohan- 
das Gandhi, instead of state-owned 
heavy industry on the Soviet model. 
And, while India could hardly be 
expected to align itself under Desai 
with the United States and the 
West to the same extent it had 
aligned itself with the Soviet Union 
under Mrs Gandhi, President Carter 
told a responsive Indian Parliament 
at the beginning of 1978 that “for 
the remainder of this century and 
into the next’, the world’s dem- 
ocratic nations would increasingly 
consult on how to adjust common 
values to meet social and economic 
challenges. 

There is no way to prove that 
the Soviet leadership saw its great 
investment in India placed in such 
jeopardy by Mrs Gandhi’s ouster 
that it instigated the Afghan coup 
as a way of dramatizing Moscow’s 
regional presence. But, even if the 
Russians only seized on the coup 
as an unexpected windfall, there 
is no doubt that its implications 
spread immediately beyond Afghan- 
istan. It represented a Soviet victory 
after a bad year for Moscow round 
the world in 1977: Egyptian Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat’s visit to Israel; 
the Indian elections; perhaps above 
all the growing strength of the post- 
Mao, pragmatic, anti-Soviet leader- 
ship in China; and, even in Europe, 
mounting discontent in the Soviet 
bloc while Spain, Portugal and 
Greece groped their way from right- 
wing dictatorships to viable dem- 
ocracies, and the Communist Parties 
of France and Italy were unable to 
share national power even after 
breaking with the Soviet Union. 

The circumstances of the coup 
itself remain unclear, and there are 
several versions of events. But there 
is no dispute on some points. Soviet 


military advisers were attached t 
all major units of the Afghan armec 
forces. The Communists who tool 
power as a result of action by som 
of these units were few in number 
and could not have succeeded or 
their own. As soon as they did sue 
ceed, Daud, his immediate family 
and his brother Naim were executec 
on the spot. And a “revolutionary”, 
cabinet headed by Premier Noo: 
Mohammed Taraki, a former U.S. 
Embassy translator, was immedi. 
ately formed. 

It is uncertain that a move by 
Daud to arrest Communist plotter: 
against him was the immediate 
cause of the coup. It is puzzling: 
why, according to reliable sources 
following a lull in the fighting after 
defenders of the palace had ap. 
parently beaten off attackers, the 
loyalist troops suddenly capitulated. 
It is not clear what happened tc. 
members of the Mohammadzai clan) 
beyond Daud’s immediate entou- 
rage, who held most of the key, 
government, business and educa: 
tional positions in the capital. ! 

Within a month or two of the 
coup, however, a completely new 
pattern in Afghanistan began tc 
emerge. With the Communist rulers 
apparently unable to run the coun-| 
try on their own, and fearful that 
they could suffer the same fate as’ 
the Daud Government, the number 
of Soviet civilian and military ad- 
visers in Kabul increased from 200, 
or 300 to more than 1,000 and ap- 
proximately 100 new Soviet tanks 
joined the Afghan armed forces via 
one of the Soviet-built roads south! 
from the Soviet border. The Inter- 
continental Hotel outside Kabul. 
held a weekly “Russian Night”’. Acs 
cording to reliable reports, more: 
than 1,000 former officials, military’ 
officers and teachers were being held. 
in Afghan jails, and thousands more. 
had been transferred to minor posts’ 
in remote areas. Afghan ministries. 
were manned by formerly low-grade 
functionaries and by young Afghans, 
loyal to Khalk, or the People’s. 
Party, the pro-Soviet Communist 
faction that had banished a group 
of ideological purists. 
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In an ironic way probably un- 
reciated and certainly unintend- 
in Washington, the aid efforts of 
he superpowers in Afghanistan had 
eshed again. The Soviet-equipped 
ed forces carried out the coup, 
d students and former students 
ught about social injustice by 
erican teachers in U.S.-built 
chools provided much of Khalk’s 
upport. 

It was India’s Prime Minister 
esai who quietly brought home 
to the Carter White House the im- 
mediate danger outside Afghanistan 
of the Communist takeover. “The 
last thing India wants,” Desai told 
Carter i in Washington in June, 1978, 
‘4s a Pakistan in four pieces.” 

The remark reflected Indian 
pe eeending of Afghanistan as a 

istoric pressure point on the sub- 
continent and Indian awareness of 
Pakistan’s vulnerability. It is not 

nown what Carter’s response was, 
or what he replied when General 
Mohammad Zia ul-Haq, Pakistan’s 
Chief Martial Law Administrator, 
wrote to him shortly after the Af- 
ghan coup to express Pakistani fears 
that, as he put it in an interview in 

July, a Soviet-dominated Afghan- 
istan “is likely to change the total 
geopolitical situation in this region”. 

Although he was soon preoc- 

‘cupied with upheaval at home, the 

Shah of Iran also was reported pro- 

-foundly disturbed by the coup in 

Kabul; he had failed in his pledge 
| to help maintain a non-Communist 

Afghan Government on his eastern 

“flank, and his commitments to help 

keep Pakistan together, and to keep 

‘open the oil lifelines to the West 

and Japan through the Persian 
Gulf, were increasingly called in 
Naiipstion. At a greater distance, 

though Sinkiang touches the Pamirs 
of Afghanistan, China’s leaders, in 
their paranoia about Soviet encir- 

clement and “hegemony”, took a 

‘dim view of Afghan events; like In- 
dia’s leaders, they desperately seek 
years of peace in Asia to permit 

internal economic development. 
| It did not take long for the 

new Afghan Government, with its 

‘Soviet advisers, to revive the idea 


| 
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of a tribal homeland for Pushtus 
living in Pakistan’s Northwest Fron- 
tier Province as well on both sides 
of the Kabul Gorge. Fresh Afghan 
enticements to Baluchis living in 
both Pakistan and Iran may have 
even more farreaching potential for 
instability. Pakistan’s bleak, un- 
certain political picture did not 
show signs of the cohesion of its 
“four pieces” at the beginning of 
1979. If Mrs Gandhi had still been 
in power, India might well have 
seized the opportunity presented by 
the Afghan coup to try to break up 
Pakistan altogether. Desai’s Gov- 
ernment followed the Soviet lead in 
immediately recognizing the new Af- 
ghan regime, stimulating old Pak- 
istani fears. It is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that the Soviet 
Union, through Afghanistan, is 
tempting its old friend India to do 
just that. If India took the bait; 
its revived dedication to democratic 
development would be sidetracked 
and perhaps crippled. But the Jana- 
ta Government is actively exploring 
instead the chances of close regional 
co-operation with Pakistan, Turkey, 
Iran (when and if Iran gets on a 
new track) and even Afghanistan. 
This is part of what can be called a 
new Indian good-neighbour policy, 
and is rooted partly in deep, if not 
openly, expressed, concern over So- 
viet ambitions. 

Characteristically, General Zia 
and Pakistan are more direct in 
warning of the implications of the 
Soviet border’s finally extending, in 
effect, to Peshawar. To keep it from 
reaching Amritsar, India’s north- 
western city on the line with Pak- 
istan, and to help protect Iran, Zia 
has proposed acceptance of his coun- 
try as a buffer against further Soviet 
advances. Pakistan would replace 
Afghanistan, the traditional buffer 
state in the region, now that the 
Russians have won the Great Game. 
International measures are neces- 
sary, in Zia’s blunt view, to prevent 
the Russians from now attaining 
“their dream of reaching warm wa- 
ter,” possibly at Karachi. For Pak- 
istan, in its weakened state to play 
any role in such arrangements, un- 


derstandings would be needed with 
India, with China and with the 
United States, which under the 
Carter Administration has blocked 
sale of 100 A-7 aircraft to the Pak- 
istanis. 


U.S. Strategy 

If U.S. strategic considerations have 
always put the Indian subcontinent 
to one side, this is not true of Iran 
and the oil lifelines. If the impor- 
tance of a warm-water port seems 
archaic in the last quarter of the 
twentieth century, a Soviet naval 
base athwart the tanker routes 
through the Strait of Hormuz to 
Western Europe and Japan would 
have major modern impact. 

Moreover, while China’s leader- 
ship is painfully aware of its dis- 
tance from the region — though a 
Chinese road has been built through 
Pakistan’s northern mountain 
reaches —, its view of Soviet policies 
in Asia helps to put the seemingly 
remote Afghanistan coup into a pos- 
sible pattern. 

In this view, the Soviet leader- 
ship is using client Communist 
powers to advance Moscow’s aim 
of “hegemony” in Asia. The most 
dramatic exemple of this is Viet- 
nam’s swift military takeover of 
Cambodia — Hanoi had extended its 
control over most of Laos earlier — 
through what the Chinese call “re- 
gional hegemony”. This was a major 
setback to China itself. It brought 
the Vietnamese military machine, 
supplied and fuelled by the Soviets, 
to the borders of Thailand, the 
front-line non-Communist South- 
east Asian nation. But there is an 
even more encompassing danger, 
and the possibility of its coming to 
pass penetrates to the core of the 
Greater Game. 

Having helped Vietnam extend 
its sway in Indochina, the Soviets 
may be closer to the prize of the 
U.S.-built, deep-water base at Cam 
Ranh Bay on the South China Sea 
for their powerful Pacific fleet, which 
has been largely bottled up in the 
Sea of Japan because of dependence 
on its home base of Vladivostok. 
With such a base in southern Viet- 
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nam, the Soviet fleet could range 
at will through the Western Pacific 
Ocean into the Indian Ocean. And 
with a similar Indian Ocean base 
west of India, reached through Pak- 
istan, Iran and/or Ethiopia, a huge 
Soviet naval arc would be complete, 
bringing constant pressure on Ja- 


Editor’s note: The following three articles on Asia were written before the outbreak of war between China ane 


Vietnam. 


Aspects of Asia 


China: an ancient land 
catching up with the world 


pan, China, non-Communist South- 
east Asia, India and the oil lifelines. 

The Afghan salient, especially 
with the internal disruptions in Pak- 
istan and Iran, is a_ two-edged 
sword. To turn it aside, and to foil 
the entire scheme of which it may 
be a part, old enmities will have to 
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be forgetten and new friendship: 
forged, not only among the Unite 
States, China and Japan — an “as 
sociation” already developing rapid 
ly — but also India and Pakistan. 

Then, and only then, will it bi 
possible to exclaim with Kim: ‘“‘Wel 
is the Game called great!”’ 


Not so over in National Defence headquarters. 
The American decision not, for the time being, to 
deploy ERW provoked a determined defence of their 
military and political merits in the face of public 
and Parliamentary criticism. Civilian experts in the 
Department of National Defence concluded that, 
“given reductions in indiscriminate effects and the 
potential for a more resilient deterrent posture, it is 
likely that the enhanced-radiation warheads would be 
a positive addition to NATO’s nuclear inventory”. 
Then the Chief of Defence Staff bluntly supported 
ERW, timing his pronouncement perfectly to contra- 
dict the thrust of a major speech the Prime Minister 
gave before the UN special session on disarmament. 

The Prime Minister was predictably statesman- 
like and developed his long-standing dislike of things 
military in an eloquent plea for disarmament by a 
“strategy of suffocation” of new-weapons develop- 
ment, praising President Carter’s ‘farsighted post- 
ponement” of a decision to produce ERW. Exactly 
how far President Carter had seen became less certain 
when, after six months, he decided to authorize pro- 
duction (but not deployment) of ERW components. 
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thought-out set of defence policies in Canada would 


But this apparent retreat met with official silence’ 
in Ottawa. 

What lessons are suggested by the neutron-bomb 
debate? For NATO, it again demonstrates that to 
mis-state or under-state the meaning of policy is tc 
pave the way for bad policy, or even none at all. For! 
too long, NATO has been attempting to sustain public’ 
support for modernization programs — good as well as 
bad — based on a faulty and obsolescent dogma about’ 
“flexible response’’. So far as Canada is concerned, the| 
issue shows that this country pursues each line of 
development separately in an ad hoc fashion, reacting) 
to the initiatives of others without clear aim or under- 
standing. It suggests also that, if members of the 
public are not offered a clear and consistent official’ 
policy, they will be influenced by other sources of fact’ 
and opinion. | 

The neutron-bomb issue has been treated too, 
politically by NATO, too emotionally by the general 
public, and too inconsistently by governments; neither 
the case for, nor that against, ERW has been 
demonstrated. | 

Although NATO is a creature of its 15 members, | 
its institutionalized world view sometimes seems to 
take on an independent existence; usually, however, 
this is because member countries, which should decide 
on their own policies, have not done so. A better-. 


go some way to ensuring a more coherent and less 
paranoid self-image for the NATO alliance as a whole. 
The People’s Republic of China celebrates its thirtieth 


hday in 1979, and this year is likely to prove 
ong the momentous of its history. On a recent visit, 
were left with the impression of an ancient land 
hurrying to catch up with the rest of the world. 
Already, it is beginning to emerge from its self- 
imposed isolation, a process highlighted by the deci- 
sion to establish diplomatic relations with the United 
States. Its leaders, Chairman Hua Kuo-feng and 
Vice-Chairman Teng Hsiao-ping, have already started 
paying state visits to other countries and the roster 
of very important people travelling to Peking will grow 
larger and more illustrious. China seems to have 
accepted the fact that one cannot be in the world 
without being part of it. Its emergence into the inter- 
national arena may not make the task of achieving 
peace and development easier, but it was an illusion 
to believe that, in the long run, this could be accom- 
plished without China. 
| The time of inward-looking may have been neces- 
sary if the Government was to achieve the extra- 
ordinary feat of feeding, housing and clothing a 
population currently estimated to be some 900 million. 
This appears to have been done. In addition, China 
has survived the passing of its two principal architects, 
Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai. There have been 
|! times when it seemed about to lapse into chaos — as 
in the heyday of the cultural revolution — and times 
_when there have been setbacks rather than great leaps 
forward. There have been occasions when democracy 
“might appear to threaten the centralized control of 
the country, such as the recent parade of wall-posters. 
, But the Government in Peking still appears to have 
_ things well in hand and is determined to bring China 
into the twentieth century. Looking at what has been 
Rs. prcer in the first 29 years, one cannot shrug 
off the prospect of success. Yet one must ask what 
the price may be. 

Chinese society is tightly organized; people are 
apparently sent wherever their services are required. 
) One of our interpreters was working in a different city 

from her husband, and another had only recently been 
reunited with his wife after several years apart. When 
/young men and women have finished training, their 
_job assignments are not usually a matter of preference. 
A Canadian would find this lack of choice an intoler- 
_able infringement of his freedom, but it is designed to 
tn an efficient allocation of human resources, as 
_well as being one method of preventing unemployment. 
Chairman Hua Kuo-feng told the Fifth National 
Te Congress in Peking, on February 26, 1978: 


In order to make China a modern, powerful so- 

cialist country by the end of the century, we must 
| work and fight hard in the political, economic, cul- 
tural, military and diplomatic spheres, but in the 
final analysis what is of decisive importance is the 
rapid development of our socialist economy. 
At the third National People’s Congress and again 
at the fourth, Premier Chou, acting on Chairman 


| 


Mao’s instructions, put forward a grand conception 
for the development of our national economy, which 
calls for the all-round modernization of agriculture, 
industry, national defence and science and tech- 
nology by the end of the century so that our 
economy can take its place in the front ranks of 
the world.... 

The socialist modernization of our agriculture, 
industry, national defence and science and tech- 
nology is a great and unprecented undertaking and 
a profound revolution, too. 


Ambitious program 

This is an ambitious program, and the first reaction 
of a Western observer is to wonder whether it can 
possibly be carried out. In 1958, Mao introduced what 
became known as the “Great Leap Forward’. It has 
not succeeded in making China the equal of the West, 
and some observers have described it as a disastrous 
failure. One can also recall Nikita Khrushchov’s claim 
that the Soviet Union would surpass the United 
States by the end of the century, which seems as much 
an impossible dream today as it did at the time. 

Perhaps the Government in Peking has learnt 
from the mistakes of the past and the failures of the 
Soviet Union. If it is to succeed, however, there are 
likely to be side effects that will transform China. 

In the field of agriculture, Chairman Hua called 
specifically for “the highest possible degree of mech- 
anization, electrification and irrigation”. 

China is still an agricultural country. Wherever 
one travels, the amount of land under cultivation is 
impressive. Equally impressive is the fact that, at least 
in the parts we have visited, farming is still done by 
hand. Rice seedlings, for example, were being trans- 
planted from the seed-beds to the paddies where they 
grow to maturity. In an industrial exhibit in Shanghai, 
we saw tractors designed to plant, transplant and 
harvest rice, but we did not see them being used in 
the fields. We cannot be sure, therefore, whether they 
are as efficient as they look or how many are being 
produced and used. If mechanization is carried out on 
the scale apparently envisaged, many country people 
are likely to find themselves out of work, and no alter- 
native employment program has yet been outlined. 


Industry 

For industry, Hua said ‘‘there will be automation in 
the main industrial processes, a major increase in 
rapid transport and communications services and a 
considerable rise in labour productivity”. Industry 
was not included in our program on any substantial 
scale. What we saw indicated that China was capable 
of manufacturing high-quality goods, though we did 
not learn whether they were produced in quantity. 
Nor were we able to judge the efficiency of servicing 
and maintenance. We have been told by people better 
qualified than ourselves that this has been a problem. 
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At the factories we did visit — making machine- 
tools, textiles and carpets —, we were told that what- 
ever troubles there have been in recent years were 
the fault of the “Gang of Four”. This is the name 
givn to Chiang Ching, Mao’s widow, and the three 
“Politburo” members from Shanghai who were dis- 
missed and disgraced in October 1976. Indeed, every- 
thing that has gone wrong in China is blamed on the 
Gang, whether it be the failure to reach a production 
target, the banning of traditional Chinese art forms, 
or even the firing of the chef at a leading hotel in 
Shanghai because he cooked “Peking duck”. One could 
not get through a briefing or a conversation without 
hearing the Gang of Four taken to task for something. 

To the Chinese, the modernization of defence is 
essential because, as they see it, war with the Soviet 
Union is inevitable. The Russians, we were told over 
and over again, are aggressors and it is impossible to 
change the nature of an aggressor. Sooner or later, he 
will become blinded by self-confidence and will launch 
an attack. This can be postponed but not prevented. 
“We shall not attack unless we are attacked,” said 
Chairman Hua to the eleventh National Congress of 
the Communist Party of China. “If we are attacked, 
we shall certainly counterattack.” On another occa- 
sion, he expressed the attitude towards a world war 
as: “First, we are against it; second, we are not afraid 
of it’. A visitor is told that, if the Russians enter 
China, they will never be allowed to leave. It is ap- 
parent that defence strategy is based on a relentless 
guerrilla war in which large parts of China’s territory 
and millions of lives might be sacrificed. But, in the 
long run, China is confident of victory. 

To a Canadian, the chances of a Soviet invasion 
seem unlikely. The U.S.S.R. has shown itself to be 
more concerned with holding what it has than gaining 
additional territory, and ruling an occupied China 
would appear a virtually impossible task. However, 
we do not have an army of a million men stationed 
on our border. 

Canada is accustomed to détente and the search 
for peace through agreements acceptable to both 
parties. To the Chinese, this smacks of appeasement. 
They maintained that President Carter’s decision to 
scrap the B-1 bomber and postpone production of the 
neutron bomb were acts of appeasement that would 
only tempt the Kremlin. We were told that the Soviet 
Union was trying to gain a foothold in the Middle 
East and along the coast of North Africa so that it 
could encircle Western Europe. This strategic deploy- 
ment must be “smashed”. Did this imply the use of 
force? The answer we were given was that Soviet 
influence in Egypt and Somalia had been smashed 
(we might say “exposed’’) and the same must hap- 
pen to their designs against Europe. Thus, one finds 
China supporting a strong North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Our visit did not take us to military establish- 
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ments, though some of the airfields on which we lande 
were used by both civil and military aircraft. Members 
of the People’s Liberation Army could be seen on the 
streets of every place we visited, though they did no 
carry arms. 
In the light of their belief about the inevitability 
of war, it was hardly surprising to find active prepara-. 
tions for survival. At a middle school in Shanghai, wel 
were shown with pride the tunnel, or air-raid shelter, 
as we might call it. We were told it was dug by the! 
students and finished by the workers. Walking down 
some 30 steps, we passed through double concrete 
doors each one foot thick into a central chamber sur- 
rounded by corridors and a number of smaller rooms. 
It is used today as a recreation centre for students. 
As justification for this construction, a rather curious 
dictum of Mao Tse-tung was cited: “Dig tunnels deep, 
store grain everywhere, and never seek hegemony”, 
This was quoted by Hua Kuo-feng in his address tc’ 
the eleventh Party Congress. He continued by saying: 
“We shall never seek hegemony or strive to be a super- 
power. In our international relations we should get ric. 
of great-nation chauvinism resolutely, thorougiay 
wholly and completely.” 
The key 
Science and technology is, perhaps, the key modern: 
ization among the four listed by Hua Kuo- feng. 
Without it, the other three may prove impossible tc 
achieve; at the same time, it is here that China may 
have fallen farthest behind. During the decade be: 
tween the start of the cultural revolution and the 
downfall of the Gang of Four, the educational syste 
was virtually at a standstill. Many schools were closed. 
and only recently have they returned to what we 
should call normal operation. The universities are still 
recovering and enrolment is, by our standards, very. 
small. However, the emphasis in admission today is on 
ability rather than party qualifications or an equitable 
geographical and professional distribution. The Gov:) 
ernment has apparently recognized the shortcomifil 
of the universities in the aftermath of the Gang 0}, 
Four era by deciding that it must send thousands oj) 
young men and women to universities in the West fo1! 
their education. 
The emphasis on excellence and on learning from: 
others is likely to have repercussions that will affect 
the structure of society, the system of government 
and perhaps even the purity of Mao Tse-tung’s revolu:| 
tion, which has been so jealously guarded. Already the 
conception of material compensation for better work 
has been supported by the People’s Daily. “The dif- 
ference in skill and work should be reflected in the 
pay of the workers, with those making outstanding 
achievements given extra material rewards,” said ar 
editorial that appeared while we were in China. New 
perquisites can also be introduced, as they have beer: 
in other Communist societies. The encouragement 0! 
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ce and technology involves the encouragement 
creative thought and invention. Will it, in turn, lead 
independence of thought, which is virtually impos- 
le to control? Freedom of this kind carries with it 
seeds of danger and dissent for a highly-organized 
iety such as China’s. This is a chance the Govern- 
nent is apparently willing to take. 

Until recently, self-reliance was the watchword 
yf the People’s Republic. After the Soviet Union 
abruptly withdrew all aid in 1960, Peking was deter- 

ined that such an experience should never be 
peated China could not find itself relying on others. 

This stand has now been modified. “China should 
earn everything that is advanced from other coun- 
tries,” Chairman Hua told a conference on finance and 
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-Sino-American normalization 


A reality is a duality all of whose aspects are inter- 
changeable. This interchangeability applies both to 
| the motives underlying the reality and to the objective 
reality itself. 
| The normalization of relations between Washing- 
ton and Peking is a two-sided reality. The so-called 
“China card” is much like a magician’s trick card with 
a different face on either side; depending on whether 
the person presenting it is American or Chinese, the 
same card will be spoken of as the “China card” or 
the “America card”. 
In other words, the “China card” is politically, 
Spatially, chronologically and strategically the same 
as the “America card” played by Peking; the cards 
are much like two sides of the same coin. 
If we take the comparison with the magician one 
‘step further, a determined effort has been made, since 
‘the famous evening of December 15, 1978, when 
President Carter made his dramatic announcement to 
the American nation, never to show more than one 
face of this master card at a time. Witness the fact 
that, in the official announcement itself, most Amer- 
ican commentators omitted or ignored the striking 


One man’s “China card”’ is 
another’s “America card” 


trade in Peking in July. “Theory, politics, economics, 
management, science and technology — all need to be 
studied and the general education level raised.”’ 

China, then, is launched in new directions that 
may radically change its society as well as its economy. 
The task it has set itself is formidable, and it remains 
to be seen whether this new Great Leap Forward 
can be accomplished. When one looks back on what 
has been achieved during the past 29 years, the record 
indicates that one should never underestimate the 
capacity of the Chinese people. By the end of this 
century, China may have become what it claims it 
doesn’t want to be — a global super-power in the true 
sense of that phrase. 


i By Georges Vigny 
: 
i 


element of the joint statement, and it was left to 
Moscow. to mention it before it was finally discussed 
“on the rebound”, as it were. 

Thus, in the communiqué read by President 
Carter, there were five clearly-defined principles, the 
second of which was the most important in this con- 
text, since it went far beyond bilateralism, giving this 
normalization its specific flavour. The principle was 
that neither party “should seek hegemony in the Asia- 
Pacific region or any other region of the world” and 
that both were “opposed to efforts by any other coun- 
try or group of countries to establish such hegemony”. 
Neither hegemony nor “hegemonism”! If the com- 
muniqué had contained no more than these passages, 
it would still have constituted an affront to Moscow, 
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Mr Vigny was formerly assistant senior editor and 
editorialist of Montreal’s Le Devoir. Recently he has 
been working on an essay on human rights and 
development; a second essay, dealing with American 
foreign policy, is under way. The opinions expressed 
in this article are those of Mr Vigny. 
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since, in official Chinese jargon, “hegemonism” stands 
for Soviet “social imperialism’. 

The few times this principle — reduced to a single 
word — was quoted, it was out of context, or it was 
mentioned briefly to illustrate another point placed 
in a “linkage” situation. Such discretion on the part 
of the Americans was suspicious; it was almost as if 
they were seeking to deny the obvious fact that this 
normalization was a move against the Soviet Union 
and its attitudes towards China and the rest of the 
world. Either discretion or simple clumsiness was 
behind the subsequent incident involving the American 
President, who misinterpreted — or slanted — the 
message of his Soviet colleague and prompted a clar- 
ification from the Tass news agency. 

Are we to believe that the White House does not 
know the political meaning of the word “hegemony” 
as the Chinese use it, and sees in the word only a 
refined expression for the desire to dominate? Such 
a reading would make the paragraph in the join com- 
muniqué a pious generality, like the claim to be in 
favour of virtue and opposed to vice. 

This would certainly be surprising — and neither 
Peking nor Moscow (especially not Moscow!) — un- 
derstands it in such a sense. 


The counterweight 

The thaw in relations caught the Americans unawares, 
while Cyrus Vance was in the Near East and, curiously 
enough, during the assessment of the chances for a 
Carter-Brezhnev summit meeting. However, the mat- 
ter had been a long time germinating, and the surprise 
consists only in the final state of the Sino-American 
negotiations, which cannot, in any case, be understood 
without the Chinese internal context. 

This crucial phase can readily be dated trom 
June 25, 1978, not because it began on that precise 
day but rather because on that day the Soviet Union 
issued a public warning against the temptation to play 
Peking off against Moscow. The expression ‘China 
card” originated with Leonid Brezhnev himself. Speak- 
ing on June 25 in Minsk during an official tour, the 
Soviet President, without naming names, attacked 
those American politicians who sought to play the 
China card against the Soviet Union. Condemning 
this policy as shortsighted, the Soviet leader expressed 
the hope that those taking such a step would not have 
to repent bitterly of their error. 

Whom was he talking about? Clearly, it was 
President Carter’s appointed adviser Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, who had said, on his return from a trip to 
China in May, that a strong and secure China was in 
the interests of the United States. 

This public warning to the United States has 
turned out to be an error in judgment on the part of 
the Soviets; it was just what was needed to encourage 
the Americans, and even more the Chinese, to com- 
plete the normalization process. 
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The next day, June 26, in a press conferenc 
President Carter denied the Soviet accusation, saying 
that the Americans were not trying, and never would 
try, to play the Soviets off against the Republic of 
China, or vice versa. The denial is clear, but the choice 
of words and the allusion to a possible and implicit. 
“Soviet card” (“play the Soviets against the Republic 
of China”) constituted a shift of language and of, 
conception; the denial does not cover the same ground 
as the accusation. To begin with, President Carter did 
not merely refute the accusation but, adding insult to 
injury, he made it clear that China and the United 
States shared common hopes throughout the world, 
and that Sino-American relations, by reason of their 
very extent, needed to be developed. The object, con- 
tinued Jimmy Carter, was to live in peace with this 
people nearly one-billion strong. Is it necessary to 
point out that at that time China was providing 
unequivocal support to the anti-Soviet camp both in 
Zaire and in the Horn of Africa? | 

In undeniable continuity of purpose, the White. 
House announced next day, June 27, a visit to Peking 
on July 6 by American scientists, at the very time 
China was voicing more and more plainly its great 
desire for Western technology. Colloquially speaking, 
the warning was answered by ‘“‘one-upmanship”. 

We need not go over the history of the diplomatic, 
exchanges between Washington and Peking or between 
Moscow and Washington, but need only locate the 
key stage in order to comprehend it. 

The context of the summer of ’78 was that of the 
stalling of SALT, of an outbreak of espionage, of in- 
creased Soviet repression against “dissidents”, and of 
the “destabilization” of Africa already reread to. It! 
was a context aggravated by the impossible ‘linkage’ 
and the selectivity of détente. 

Washington’s overtures to China, at a time wine 
Leonid Brezhnev in person was visiting the Soviet- 
Chinese border to reassure his own people and pre-, 
sumably to disturb the Chinese, were already a sort of 
counterweight. The theory that, in order to conduct) 
successful negotiations with the Soviets (that is, to 
force them to a compromise), the U.S. must improve’ 
its relations with China has always had its advocates, 
in Washington. 

All this did not take into account — at least not, 
sufficiently — the Chinese domestic crisis, in which the 
indefatigable Teng Hsiao-ping was daily erasing from’ 
Chinese life all traces of the Gang of Four — which 
in the end became the “Gang of Five”, once it was 
realized that the first member was not Mao’ S widow 
but Mao himself. 

In the meantime, Peking was launching an all- ate 
offensive (offering a little comfort to Don Jamieson, 
who was swiftly overtaken by the Europeans in the 
race for the Chinese market), negotiating the agree- 
ment of the century with Japan and even sending 
President Hua to the Balkans to defy the Soviets in 


their own backyard. On the way, Enver Hodja was 
cast off like an old shoe and Tito came back into 
favour. 


The illusion 

All the preceding goes to show where Brezhnev’s error 
Jay. It was as if he were solemnly admitting on the 
public square that Sino-American normalization would 
hurt Moscow, or that the Soviet Union was taken 
aback by such a thaw in relations. 

It is easy to see that the heads of the American 
and Chinese offices, Messrs Woodcock and Chai Tse- 
‘min, had an eventful fall season, and clear indication 
of China’s impatience can be detected in the warm 
welcome given in October to James Schlesinger, US. 
Energy Secretary and champion of the hard line 
against Moscow, But, as always, these efforts came up 
against the obstacle of Taiwan. On this point, how- 
ever, an essential clarification must be made, which 
‘the Americans, caught up in their own set of problems, 
were unable to understand — the obstacle of Taiwan, 
with which Washington is slowly and painfully learn- 
ing to live, is an illusion! 

At various times, and in particular after the 
deaths of Chou En-lai and Mao T’se-tung, the Chinese 
leaders, caught in the infernal spiral of the battle for 
‘succession, clearly announced that the “liberation” or 
reintegration of Formosa with the mother country was 
the responsibility of Peking alone, which was reserving 
its decision for the proper place and time. It is cer- 
tainly difficult, in translation from one language to 
another, to render all its subtleties, but the Chinese 
internal situation was such that this language, which 
“appeared hard, meant the opposite of what the West 
generally thought it meant. Although, in the literal 
‘sense, Peking’s statement meant that it was not giving 
up Taiwan and was threatening reconquest, reading 
‘between the lines showed that Peking was not in a 
hurry to recover the island, which reduced the urgency 
of the problem. 

Yet this was not the sense in which the Chinese 
statement was read in Washington. Nor was Peking 
in a hurry to provide the key to the code. Relying on 
‘American myopia, which was cunningly sustained by 
Chinese ambiguity, the leaders in Peking took full 
‘advantage of the Taiwan problem for the purpose of 
imposing their own perspective on the negotiations 
and, even more obviously, their own rhythm, dictated 
by internal developments. 

To reveal the Taiwan problem in its true light 
‘would have been not only a strategic and ideological 
‘mistake but also, concretely, a surrender of Chinese 
control over the negotiations and, even more obvious, 
‘of the rhythm already referred to. 

The Chinese have often been praised for their 
‘pragmatism, and justly. But another gift that has 
‘always been ignored is their refined use of illusion, 
their sure control of ambiguity and false appearances. 
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Never look at the empty hand held out by the magi- 
cian; the action is taking place in the other hand, 
between the bent fingers, shielded from everyone’s 
attention. We know who Rameses II was, but what 
about President Hua — do we know his real name? 
Do we even know whether or not Hua and Teng, 
rather than being opponents, support each other in a 
constant battle against extreme elements pressuring 
them from both right and left? How many people 
understood, when Teng met his political downfall for 
the second time after the death of Chou En-lai, that 
his ouster was not the end of a process but rather 
the beginning of an upheaval that is now in the 
“boomerang”’ stage? 

All this is to say that the Taiwan illusion worked 
marvellously, attracting great attention to a stake 
that, in the final analysis, concerned only the Amer- 
icans. It is the United States that is linked to Taipeh 
by a defence treaty, and Washington has incurred all 
the odium of the rejection of this document now that 
the American leaders have become convinced of the 
inevitability of the change in direction that must be 
made. The masses of angry Taiwanese reviled the 
American representatives and insulted Carter, not 
Hua or Mao. 

And this despite the fact that Peking has never 
had, and still does not have, the means to capture the 
island of Formosa by storm, or the intention of doing 
so. It can even be said, in the celebrated Chinese spirit 
of pragmatism, that it is in Peking’s interests to leave 
Taiwan as it is indefinitely, since the island is a bigger, 
richer version of Hong Kong. It can more profitably 
be left as an autonomous entity than swallowed up in 
China’s insufficiencies. 


The ‘‘America card” 

In an interview with Walter Cronkite of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on December 31, 1978, Jimmy 
Carter said that Leonid Brezhnev’s message concern- 
ing the Sino-American normalization was “very pos- 
itive” in its general tone. He even commented on the 
“understanding” of the Soviet leader, according to 
whom the new Sino-American relations would con- 
tribute to world peace. 

And Carter added, when Teng’s trip had already 
been announced for January 29, 1979, that he hoped 
Brezhnev would go to Washington before the visit of 
the Chinese Foreign Minister. This was shown to be 
a false hope when the subsequent meeting between 
Vance and Gromyko on SALT did not produce the 
desired breakthrough. All the same, Tass took the 
initiative of offering a clarification that, though mod- 
erate in tone, was still a denial of Carter’s claim. 
According to the Soviet agency, Brezhnev’s message 
noted the development and, while admitting that it 
was quite legitimate for sovereign states to establish 
normal relations, inquired about the object being 
sought in this particular case. Did Jimmy Carter 
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misinterpret Brezhnev’s message? Or did he deliber- 
ately read it selectively in order to force the Soviets 
to express themselves openly for or against? Normal- 
ization is one question, but “on what basis the 
normalization takes place, and what aims are pursued 
by the parties” is quite another. 

The Soviets did not miss the references to hege- 
mony and hegemonism. According to Tass, the joint 
communiqué contained “expressions whose direction 
is beyond doubt, if one bears in mind the usual 
vocabulary of the Chinese leaders”. Moscow would, 
therefore, follow closely the development of the new 
relations between Washington and Peking to see what 
they would be like in practice, and would “draw 
appropriate conclusions for Soviet policy”’. 

It can be inferred that, even before the eco- 
nomic impact of normalization with Washington can 
be evaluated, Peking is reaping political and strategic 
dividends from its ‘““America card”. Washington grat- 
ified Peking more by including in the communiqué the 
very word that calls up for Moscow the disconcerting 
spectre of “encirclement” than it did by renouncing 
the “two-Chinas”’ position. 

The question now is not how many bottles of 
Coca-Cola will sell in China, how many tourists and 
businessmen will visit Peking, how many American 
tractors will be sold or how many hotels will be built. 
All of this constitutes the corollary of the fundamental 
question, which can be expressed as follows: is the 
Sino-American rapprochement irreversible, as is the 
countervailing Sino-Soviet divorce? 

Until now, it has been the fashion to speak of 
“objective alliances” between China and the United 
States and between China and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, particularly in a “containment” 
approach to what has been called “Soviet expansion- 
ism”, Peking has been a thoroughgoing debunker of 
the idea of détente, and has never hesitated to take 
the side of the West against the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries, in either the European or the African theatres. 
As for the entry of Vietnam into Comecon, it can even 
be maintained that this creates more problems for 
Moscow than it solves, since Peking considers the 
development a direct threat to its borders. 

In other words, Sino-American normalization had 
been in the realm of possibility for a long time. The 
current rapprochement is much more significant in 
view of its timing; at the height of Teng’s power and 
of his specific line, this normalization means that 
China has overcome its instability and found a form 
of internal stability that makes it possible for the 
masses to accept this major event. Preceded by a vast 
campaign of conditioning through the dazibaos, nor- 
malization has coincided with a challenge to the 
legacy of Mao himself. 
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The “Great Helmsman” is quoted as saying that 
while all men are no doubt mortal, some of the deac 
weigh more than Mount Taishan and others are lighter 
than a feather. Could he have imagined that this 
would be applied to himself, and in both senses — first 
as Mount Taishan and then as a feather? 


Dissuasion and influence 

Peking knows very well that it cannot dissuade 
Moscow by itself, and so it is trying to succeed in this 
effort by turning to the colossal American potential. 
The question is not so much whether the United 
States alone is able to provide the quantity and qual- 
ity of technology Peking needs as whether any other 
power except the U.S. is capable of lending China) 
credibility. | 

With the obstacle of Taiwan behind them and 
with full normalization established, it can be claimed 
that, in all probability, the Sino-American rapproche- 
ment is irreversible and that Moscow must give up 
its dream of an Asian security treaty. 

Even if it is granted that the Americans will one 
day recover from the Indochinese trauma, Peking) 
knows full well that friendship with the United States. 
and the objective rapprochement under way cannot 
seriously threaten its own priorities. | 

Through Western glasses (particularly America’ s. 
dark ones), the interchangeable duality disappears.\ 
The fact is that repudiation of the man Mao and his, 
thought has never meant, nor will it ever mean,) 
repudiation of China’s past, its tradition or its her- 
itage. The truth is that China aspires to achieve 
power; if it succeeded, with American, European and! 
Japanese help, in getting its industrialization off the! 
ground (which, needless to say, is its chief priority), 
the country would become the spiritual beacon it has’ 
been aspiring to become once again after centuries. 
Its prosperity would attract the covetous, while the 
influence of its thought and the image of its power, 
would rebuff them. 

This is not a poet’s dream; it is a pallid reflec- 
tion of the Chinese spirit, an image maintained by 
millennia of tradition to which Mao only added a' 
new page. It is no coincidence that the Great Helms-; 
man, the equivalent of a Celestial Emperor of China, 
was simultaneously the greatest revolutionary in 
Chinese history and a poet. It is the intersecting of 
these two dimensions that makes it possible to at-| 
tain, with or without Mao, government by thinking, 
men with a social conscience. 

Contrary to what is believed in the West, hel 
attitude does not produce a nation of dreamers; it. 
induces in the Chinese a sharp perception of reality 
that its Western partners confuse with pragmatism. 


; 
Aspects of Asia 


Japan, China and the U.S.- 


the new trilateralism of Asia 


| By F. Quei Quo 
} 
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‘In 1978, while the attention of the world was focused 
on the situation in the Middle East, a new interna- 
‘tional power configuration was quietly in the making 
in the Far East. The ratification of a peace and friend- 
ship treaty between China and Japan on October 23, 
the announcement of official normalization of relations 
‘between China and the United States, to take place 
‘at the very outset of 1979, the signing of a friendship 
treaty between Vietnam and the U.S.S.R. on Novem- 
‘ber 3, the increased hostilities between Vietnam and 
IGambodia, and the successive visits by high-ranking 
officials and politicians of China, Vietnam and the 
‘U.S.S.R. to the ASEAN (Association of Southeast 
‘Asian Nations) countries were not an accidental ac- 
‘cumulation of isolated events. Viewed together, these 
‘events signify the coming of a new era in the inter- 
‘national politics of Asia. 

: The “new trilateralism” consists of the United 
‘States as the prime mover, China as the balancer and 
Japan as the follower. The coalition among these 
three nations now creates a supreme force — in 
‘military strength, human resources and_techno- 
logical and economic powers. The “new trilateralism”’ 
now effectively controls Soviet ambitions in the Far 
East and compels the U.S.S.R. to search elsewhere 
for a breakthrough against containment; hence the 
‘moves in Southeast Asia. 

Nearly half a decade has elapsed since Prime 
‘Minister Tanaka shook hands with the late Chairman 
‘Mao and Premier Chou En-lai, indicating to the 
Chinese that Japan would not fall behind the United 
States (though his visit was a few months after the 
“Nixon shock’’) in the degree of its interest in devel- 
‘oping friendship with China. The negotiation of a 
‘peace and friendship treaty, however, had been pro- 
longed because of interrupting events and some basic 
differences in principles insisted upon by the parties 
involved. The turn of events late in 1978 was, there- 
fore, hardly predictable, and the Russians were the 
‘most surprised of all. There were, however, a number of 
reasons for the rapid emergence of the new scheme 
of things in the Far East. These included the failure of 
détente, the internal conflicts within the two major 
ideological camps and, in particular, the changes in 


political leadership of the nations involved. 

To begin with, the détente of the Sixties and 
Seventies had very little impact on the Asian front, 
where the problem was more among allies than 
between enemies. To the Russians, the Chinese 
appeared to have become more Communistic and 
revolutionary than themselves. To the Americans, the 
Japanese seemed to have become more capitalistic 
and peace-loving than Americans had ever wanted 
them to be. Moscow found itself branded as the 
capital of the “revisionists” and the New York money 
market became the trade centre for Jananese yen. 

The conflict in the socialist camp was both 
intensive and extensive. It involved ideological dis- 
agreement, border skirmishes, struggle for leadership 
within the camp and competition to win allies among 
the new nations. 

The economic warfare between Japan and the 
United States was more real than it appeared to be. 
It became such a highly-politicized issue that a special 
Cabinet post was created and a former diplomat was 
appointed for the purpose of smoothing Japan’s trade 
relations with the United States and the countries of 
the European Economic Community. The economic 
competition launched by “Japan Inc.” was, to many 
Americans, as unfair as the attack on Pearl Harbor by 
Imperial Japan in 1941. Criticism of Japan’s getting 
a “free ride” in its journey towards “peace and pros- 
perity” placed Japanese leaders in an untenable 
position, for the nation’s political climate was not yet 
ready for a “right turn”. At an international meeting, 
Prime Minister Fukuda lamented that the situation 
reminded him of the Thirties, leaving his Western 
colleagues to speculate on the implications of his 
remarks. Somehow a new international order had to 
be created so that each of these Asian powers — the 
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U.S., the U.S.S.R., China and Japan — could find its 
proper place. 

The diplomatic offensive was initiated by the 
United States as soon as its internal political in- 
stability was settled by the election of Mr Carter as 
the thirty-ninth President. In Far Eastern policy, 
two general principles were to be applied — first, to 
make the Asians responsible for their own security 
and prosperity and secondly to neutralize the Russian 
ambition for Asian power. The timing was perfect. 
The new Chinese regime had just rid itself of the 
fanatical “Gang of Four”, under whose leadership 
any rational policy had been impossible. The 1978 
Constitution inspired by Chairman Hua now pro- 
claims China’s desire to become “modern” in its 
military and socio-economic development. Zbigniew 
Brzezinski flew to Peking to pave the way for eventual 
normalization of relations between the two nations, 
but also stopped in Japan before he returned to the 
United States. The scheme was to cultivate China 
and Japan as an effective check against the Russian 
threat. 

To accomplish this purpose, both an American un- 
derstanding with China and the exertion of pressure 
on Japan were required. The proposed withdrawal 
of troops from South Korea also called for co-opera- 
tion with both China and Japan, since the former 
exercised a persuasive influence over the North Kore- 
an Government and the latter over the Government 
of South Korea. The tie between Kim’s North Korean 
Government and Peking is a close one. North Korea 
owes a great debt to China, without whose military 
intervention the Government could have been chased 
out of Korea in 1951. In the south, Park’s regime is 
indebted to the Japanese for its industrialization and 
its economic prosperity. The conservative Liberal- 
Democratic Government of Japan even helped Park 
by voicing a minor plea against the withdrawal of 
U.S. troops. It was not difficult for both China and 
Japan to convince their Korean friends that the 
status quo in the Korean peninsula had to be pre- 
served, at least for the time being. The difficulty lay, 
however, in Japan’s own decision to take part in the 
new scheme, which would have such serious political 
implications. The instinct of the political animal was 
to shy away, if possible, from any serious political 
involvement. 

Partnership with China, though economically 
desirable, is politically unwise in the eyes of some 
Japanese politicians, including former Premier Fu- 
kuda. It offends the U.S.S.R., with which a peace 
treaty has not yet been signed. The Soviet Union 
remains in occupation of the islands north of Hok- 
kaido, which it took over in 1945 and which are still 
claimed by Tokyo as Japanese territory. In spite of 
repeated efforts on the part of Japan, the Soviet 
Union is not prepared to talk peace while U.S. bases 
continue to exist in Japan. The Japanese were warned 
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; 
officially that the “anti-hegemony” clause in f 
proposed Sino-Japanese Treaty implied hostility to- 
wards the U.S.S.R. However, the issue became more 
non-partisan day by day. All the opposition parties: 
joined the majority of the ruling Liberal Democrats, 
in urging normalization of relations with China. The 
only objection came from the pro-Taiwan faction in 
the Liberal Democratic Party itself. Especially im- 
portant was the upcoming presidential election in the 
LDP, in which the main opponent to Premier Fukuda! 
would be Masayoshi Ohira, Minister of Foreign Affairs) 
in the Tanaka Cabinet, who championed the cause 
of normalizing Sino-Japanese relations. To deprive, 
Ohira of an issue favourable to his candidacy, Fu- 
kuda finally approved the signing of the treaty. | 

There was, of course, the prospect of the China 
market as a solution to the problem of current stagna-. 
tion in Japan’s heavy industries. Japan’s technological. 
skill and plants could be exchanged for Chinese re-) 
sources. Facing mounting problems in the American 
and European markets, Japan might find China its 
most suitable partner in economic affairs. Thus, as 
economic pressure from the West increased, the in-| 
dustrial leaders of Japan exerted political pressure’ 
on the Government for an early normalization of) 
relations with China. Without an alternative mar- 
ket, it was argued, Japan’s heavy industries would be 
forced to move towards military production. | 

For the first time since 1945, voices urging the! 
Government to relax the limitation on the exporting 
of military products were heard among industrial 
leaders. The shipbuilding industry said that it could 
have produced battleships and submarines for Iran, 
which had recently placed a $500-million order with’ 
West Germany. This was also the case with the auto- 
mobile industry, which could convert its truck-pro-| 
duction line to the production of armoured vehicles) 
for Middle East nations. Indeed, Japan could also 
increase its own defence expenditure by enlarging its, 
armament, which would be more in line with what 
the United States and the right-wing political forces 
of Japan wanted. With the memory of the Second 
World War fading and the pressure of economic ex- 


pediency rising, it looked as if the revival of “Imperial 
Japan” was imminent. 

For the majority of the Japanese population, 
however, the treaty with China has more sentimental 
than military or economic value. Historically, none of 
the other three nations had been “friends” of Japan. 
The Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5, the Russo-Jap- 
ane War of 1904-5 and the Second World War oj. 
1941-5 indicate the inevitability of conflict with others, 
whenever Japan contemplates its own expansion.’ 
However, China stands alone as a nation that suffered) 
from Japanese imperialism without indemnity. It 
there are any guilt feelings about the war remaining 
in the Japanese mind, they must be towards China 
first. For the United States, appreciation of its gentle 


atment of the defeated nation cannot outweigh the 
ntment against its use of atomic bombs. There 
e ample reasons for the Japanese to hate and 
istrust the Russians. The Soviet declaration of war 
gainst Japan on the eve of Japan’s surrender, the 
jistreatment of Japanese prisoners of war, the con- 
jinuous occupation of the northern islands and the 
recent military manoeuvre exemplify its attitude to- 
ards Japan. Japan’s defence efforts are today direct- 
‘ north — against the U.S.S.R., the only possible 
memy. The new trilateral arrangement, therefore, is 
n exploitation of the historical and economic cir- 
sumstances of Japan by the United States. 

The scheme conceived by Brzezinski, however, 
ilso implies the declining political role of the United 
the Ar in the Far East. Under the new arrangement, 


the Americans think it possible for them to manipulate 
ie a the vertex of the triangle. The price to be paid 
s, in Brzezinski’s own words, “to nurture Japan”, 
even if it includes the remilitarization of a Stfrnpile? 
lemocratic Japan. The fight by proxy is the new rule 
>f the game. As the Cubans fight in Africa under the 
aegis of the Russians, so the Chinese are advising the 
Africans with American blessing. At the global level, 
she entrance of China into international politics with 
ts anti-U.S.S.R. policy relieves the United States 
‘rom being the “Jone ranger’ policing international 
security. At the regional level, the participation of 
Japan in Far Eastern affairs means the creation of 
a new sphere of influence. Both Japan and the United 
States have received notice that China claims Taiwan 
as an integral part of its territory; in fact, the Chinese 
nave recently made this legal through their new Con- 
stitution. Privately, however, the Chinese agree that 
‘timing and international circumstances” are impor- 
sant factors in the assumption of sovereignty over 
she island. Japan’s special concern for South Korea 
was recognized in exchange for acceptance of China’s 
lominance over North Korea. 

The agreement can be extended to Southeast 
Asia only if Japan is willing. Already there is heavy 
2conomic involvement. But Japan still prefers to keep 
xconomics and politics separate. The separation is 
artificial and can serve only as a temporary measure 
vending definite political policies. Conflict between 
Japan’s economic expansionism and Southeast Asian 
rationalism has already been witnessed from time to 
cime. The gospel of the “Great East Asia Co-pros- 
verity Sphere” advocated by Japan before and during 
the last war may be resurrected as a new policy 
without objection from the United States or China. 
Fortunately, Japan’s entry into the new alliance had 
‘ittle political reason or global strategic significance. 
Vice-Premier Teng Hsiao-ping’s blessing on the U.S.- 
Japan Mutual Security Act and Japan’s Self-Defence 
Force, conferred in his interviews while he was in 
ae to exchange letters of ratification, actually 

arrassed many enthusiastic supporters of the 
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treaty, especially the Japanese Socialists and the 
Communists. 

Needless to say, for the United States the “new 
trilateralism” in Asia is a link in its global strategy of 
containing the Russians as well as of stabilizing poten- 
tially-troublesome areas so that it can avoid being 
drawn into unnecessary direct confrontation with 
others, as in the case of Vietnam. The difficulties 
with the SALT II talks, the increased Russian in- 
fluence in Africa and the aging of Brezhnev have 
Washington worried. The “new trilateralism” will, 
the United States seems to expect, force the Russians 
to become closer and friendlier in their dealings with 
Washington. 

But the Russian leaders have more to be uneasy 
about than their counterparts in Washington. Their 
influence in Europe has diminished and now they are 
denied any role in Asia. Their repeated gestures to- 
wards mending the fence with China have met only 
with discourteous rebuffs. Furthermore, the Carter 
Administration’s position on human rights interferes 
with the domestic affairs of the U.S.S.R. The feeling 
of being encircled is running high again in Moscow 
for the first time since the days of Stalin. 

Examined from the viewpoint of the politics of 
the balance of power, the Russian strategy has been 
wrong. In the first place, the Russians should realize 
that reconciliation with China is most unlikely in the 
foreseeable future. The “liberalization” of China will 
bring it closer to the capitalist U.S. than to its 
fellow “revisionist” the U.S.S.R. The weakest link in 
the “new trilateralism’” of Asia is Japan. One should 
not minimize the possibility of neutralizing Japan. 
Were the Soviet Union to return the northern islands 
to Japan, extend generous fishing rights to the Jap- 
anese and make possible joint ventures in natural- 
resource development, Japan might be prompted to 
clean up the anti-U.S.S.R. atmosphere surrounding 
the new trilateral agreement. In fact, it is the U.S.S.R. 
itself that has deprived the Japanese left wing poli- 
ticians and intellectuals of evidence of a friendly 
relation with the Russians. There is no effective link 
for the Russians in Japan. Neither the Japanese Com- 
munist Party nor the Japanese Socialist Party iden- 
tifies itself with the U.S.S.R., though both are critical 
of Japan’s becoming a surrogate for the United States. 


Outlook and problems 

In the immediate future, the ‘“‘new trilateralism”’ will 
create peace and stability in the Far East. The ten- 
sion over divided Korea has already been relaxed 
considerably, through the recognition of Kim’s regime 
in the North by Japan and the United States in 
return for recognition of Park’s Government in the 
South by China is still on the short-term agenda. 
At least, establishment of some cultural and economic 
relations between Japan and North Korea is con- 
ceivable. Across the Strait of Formosa, Teng Hsia- 
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ping is making all kinds of gestures in his wooing of 
the regime and people on the island. With the as- 
surance of preserving the capitalistic socio-economic 
structure of Taiwan, Peking hopes for a peaceful set- 
tlement with the island through talks with the Kuo- 
mintang officials. What remains to be seen is the 
determination of the 16 million people of the island, 
who may not accept the transition easily. However, 
China’s insistence on its sovereignty over Taiwan and 
simultaneous acceptance of the real state of affairs 
suggests the possibility of some sort of association 
between the two — a sovereign state and an associate 
state or an autonomous region with a considerable 
degree of independence. 

In spite of the long historical association between 
Japan and Taiwan, the former considers the issue a 
political taboo in its relations with China. For Japan, 
the hottest local issue in the Far East is the return 


of its northern islands by the U.S.S.R. A recent sug- 


gestion is that Japan should ask for the return of 
the two nearby islands of Kunashiri and Etorofu 
only and settle for the non-fortification of the others. 
The compromise may have some appeal to the Soviet 
Union should the U.S.-Japan Mutual Security Act 
be abandoned. The new Government under Prime 
Minister Ohira is not, however, prepared for an ex- 
pansion of its own military capabilities. The course 
of “Nippon Maru” requires economic prosperity first. 
More attention will be paid to improvement of do- 
mestic living conditions such as housing, health and 
welfare. 

Nevertheless, the pressure for a more indepen- 
dent and positive role by Japan in international af- 
fairs is there. The “hawk” candidate, Nakosone, polled 
a surprising 15 per cent among the LDP supporters 
at the party’s recent presidential eletion. Nakasone 
campaigned with slogans such as “Amend the Con- 
stitution; legitimate the Self-Defence Force” and 
also argued for the need of “‘legislation for emergency”, 
meaning delegation of powers to the military in order 
to meet any unexpected attack or crisis. Next to the 
urge for establishment of effective anti-submarine 
forces, the Japanese Government will also face pres- 
sure to develop a security system for its “supply- 
line” to Southeast Asia. 

Southeast Asia thus becomes the theatre of strug- 
gle for domination among the superpowers. What- 
ever the Russians have lost in the Far East, they 
intend to regain, at least partially, in Southeast Asia. 
The accelerated aid to Vietnam and the latest fall 
of Phnom Penh seem to have turned the tide against 
China. In addition to worry about border conflict 
with the “Northern Bear”, China will probably face 
problems at its south gate. The Russian version of 
a collective-security system for Southeast Asia now 
finds a partner in Vietnam, which subscribes to the 
idea of a “Great Indochina” under its own hegemony. 

Any tension at the border will disrupt the internal 
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progress to which China is now fully committed. For 
China, however, the “four modernizations” — defence 
industry, agriculture, science and technology — mus: 
go ahead at full speed. In the long run, the Unite 
States may be most instrumental in the moderniza 
tion of Chinese defence capabilities, while Japan be 
comes the major helper in China’s industrialization 
Should Canada be interested in becoming a partic 
ipant in this “Western consortium” of China helpers 
it would have to be in the field of agriculture, anc 
perhaps jointly with others too in the areas of scienc 
and technology — especially the often-talked-of Cana 
dian supremacy in oil-exploration. Competition amon; 
the Western industrialized nations, as well as Japan 
in the China market is inevitable. Already there havi 
been warnings by specialists against the optimisti 
use of China as a solution to the problems of in 
dustrial nations. After all, Japan probably will bi 
the winner in most of these competitions for his 
torical, geographical and economic reasons. 
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At the end of January, Chinese Vice-Premier Teng 
Hsiao-ping made his historic visit to Washington. 
Following his third meeting with U.S. President 
Jimmy Carter, Teng and the President stepped out 
of the Oval Office for a public appearance on the 
lawns of the White House. 


| 
| 
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q years of effort are now on the 
ine in the trade negotiations in 
Geneva. Launched in Tokyo in 1973, 
the current negotiations are joined 
oy approximately 97 nations partic- 
pating under the auspices of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). Canada, an orig- 
nal signatory of the agreement, is 
articipating fully in the current 
‘Tokyo Round’, and senior Cana- 
ian officials claim a successful con- 
lusion will produce substantial 
enefits for Canada’s ailing econo- 
y. But success is far from certain. 

The timetable for the Tokyo 
| Round is rapidly running up against 
ery real deadlines. As in past trade 
hegotiations, an export-oriented 
United States has taken a leading 
“ole in this round, offering an at- 
cractive package of concessions to 
ts trading partners, and demanding 
much in return. But U.S. authority 
co negotiate is limited by Congres- 
sional legislation. The present legis- 
ation expires on January 4, 1980, 
thus fixing the early spring of 1979 
as a practical working deadline. The 
economic downturn, and 
orotectionist sentiment in Congress, 
both ensure that no extension of 
uthority would be forthcoming for 
U.S. negotiators. Without the 
United States, there would be little 
oractical reason or political impetus 
continue. 

The Tokyo Round comes in a 
aistorical context. There have been 
six rounds of previous negotiations 
(the first was in 1947, and the sixth, 
che “Kennedy Round”, concluded 
e 1967), and they were mostly 
2oncerned with reducing tariffs on 
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: neral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Canada at Tokyo Round 
of trade negotiations 


By Gilbert R. Winham 


industrial products. The current 
Tokyo Round is tariff negotiation, 
but it also includes discussions on 
non-tariff trade barriers and on im- 
provements in the structure of the 
international trading system. Most 
nations, with the possible exception 
of Canada, view these latter issues 
as relatively more important than 
tariffs in current trading practices. 
Ironically, these issues may be more 
important in an absolute sense as 
well, for, as tariffs are lowered, pro- 
tectionist forces tend to be man- 
ifested in trade restrictions other 
than tariffs. 

Canada’s traditional concern in 
international trade has been two- 
fold. As a producer of primary 
products and semi-processed goods, 
Canada has pursued internationalist 
policies (and supported institutions) 
designed to encourage a_ healthy 
export trade. On the other hand, 
Canada has been a relatively pro- 
tectionist nation so far as imports 
were concerned (particularly im- 
ports of industrial and _ finished 
products) in an effort to develop 
the manufacturing sector of the Ca- 
nadian economy. The latter policy 
has long-standing political roots, 
dating back to the National Policy 
of 1879, when the tariff was used to 
help foster economic and _ political 
integration in Canada. Today the 
imperatives appear to be more ex- 
port-oriented. It is necessary for 
Canada to maintain its exports of 
semi-processed goods, while at the 
same time boosting employment- 
producing exports of manufactured 
goods, an area where the Canadian 
economy does not perform well. T'o 


manage this requires reducing the 
restrictions of other nations on Can- 
ada’s products, which in turn means 
that the Canadian Government’s 
offer on its own restrictions must be 
attractive. So far, in these negotia- 
tions, Canadian policy has worked 
from the premise that a big deal, 
meaning greater reciprocal liberal- 
ization for more products, is better 
for Canada than a little deal. One 
gives more but gets more in return. 


Tariffs 

The tariff negotiations at the Tokyo 
Round have been especially impor- 
tant for Canada, since it is generally 
recognized that Canada relies more 
on tariffs than non-tariff measures 
to protect domestic industry. In the 
Kennedy Round, which consisted 
principally of industrial-tariff nego- 
tiations, nations evolved an across- 
the-board (or formula) approach 
to tariff-cutting. The formula cut 
agreed on at the Kennedy Round — 
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namely 50 percent fewer exceptions 
— was not subscribed to by Canada, 
on the ground that its exports were 
largely primary products, on which 
foreign tariffs were low, while its 
“inputs” were industrial products 
on which tariffs were much higher 
in all countries. Hence 50 percent 
cuts across the board could have 
produced inequities for Canada. 
This negotiating position was se- 
verely criticized abroad, and served 
to increase pressure for Canada to 
accept a formula approach in the 
Tokyo Round. 

Nations devised a formula ap- 
proach in the current negotiations, 
based on a “Swiss formula” that 
called for across-the-board cuts of 
about 40 per cent, with a harmo- 
nizing principle that provided for 
deeper cuts in high tariffs than in 
low ones. After substantial deliber- 
ation over the winter of 1977-78, 
the Federal Government accepted 
the formula, recognizing that Can- 
ada’s goals in the negotiations could 
not be met without accepting the 
implications of what had become a 
general negotiating practice among 
industrialized countries. The Gov- 
ernment did attach certain condi- 
tions to its acceptance, however, in 
order to ensure that Canada’s goals 
in certain sectors of resource-based 
goods would be reached. 

Canada’s concern in resource- 
based sectors springs from a policy 
of seeking to increase the amount of 
“value-added” processing in the pro- 
duction of raw materials. The con- 
nection with tariffs comes from the 
fact that most nations maintain an 
ascending level of tariff protection 
related to the amount of processing 
in the product, with the result that 
small tariffs, and small tariff differ- 
entials, can have a large impact on 
a nation seeking to diversify its 
exports. Consider one hypothetical 
comparison: metal exported in in- 
gots at $1.00/lb. over a tariff of 
2 per cent versus metal exported in 
rolled bars at $1.10/lb. over a tariff 
of 4 per cent. In either case, the 
tariff on the product itself is prob- 
ably insignificant but the tariff on 
the value-added portion is a sub- 
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stantial 20 per cent, thus inhibiting 
industrial development in the ex- 
porting country. These concerns led 
Canada initially to propose a “‘sector 
approach” to negotiation, which 
would have dealt with certain re- 
source-based sectors in integrated 
packages, ranging from raw mate- 
rials to finished products, and would 
have keyed on eliminating small 
foreign tariffs on semi-processed 
goods. This approach was not ac- 
ceptable to Canada’s trading part- 
ners, leaving the Government the 
task of realizing its sector concerns, 
especially in forest products and 
non-ferrous metals, through the 
mechanism of formula cuts. 


Most important element 
Canada’s position in the tariff nego- 
tiation with the United States, its 
largest trading partner, is the most 
important element in the negotia- 
tions as a whole. There are now 
prospects of substantial agreement 
in this area that will accommodate 
most of the Federal Government’s 
objectives. The main task as the 
negotiations wind up will be to keep 
an attractive U.S. offer “on the 
table’. Canada has made exceptions 
to the formula tariff cut that will 
have to be reassessed as the nego- 
tiations conclude, and the decisions 
remaining will be as difficult as the 
decision to accept formula cuts in 
the first place. At stake is the 
possible loss of jobs in import-com- 
peting industries such as textiles, as 
opposed to access in foreign markets 
for export-oriented industries such 
as petrochemicals. Since provincial 
interests differ sharply on these 
issues, the negotiations will present 
problems of balancing regional eco- 
nomic interests that go to the core 
of the Canadian national existence. 
Regardless of the outcome of 
the Tokyo Round as multilateral ne- 
gotiations, a large Canadian-Amer- 
ican package is likely, since there is 
between these nations a large bilat- 
eral trade in many products that 
does not involve third countries. It 
is estimated that Canada and the 
United States are approaching a 
free-trade position now, 70-75 per 


cent of the products now tra 
being non-dutiable. Assuming a s 
cessful bilateral package at tk 
Tokyo Round, the number of non: 
dutiable items would rise to over 
80 per cent, with corresponding re- 
ductions in the tariffs of those goods 
remaining dutiable. 


Non-tariff measures | 
The negotiations over non-tarif 
measures are also of importance tc 
Canada. Such barriers are extremely 
varied, ranging from simple quan- 
titative restrictions like quotas tc 
complex customs-valuation proce: 
dures or government-procurement 
policies that restrict access to for: 
eign markets. The main object o: 
the Tokyo Round in the non-tarif 
area is to remove the trade-distort: 
ing effects of such barriers, and t« 
bring them under more effective 
international scrutiny and control 
The emphasis in the negotiation: 
has been on reducing the uncer. 
tainty exporters face in selling thei), 
products abroad and stabilizing in) 
ternational trading patterns by 
removing the unilateral right of na 
tions to restrict movement of goods 

The non-tariff negotiations con) 
stitute one of the most interestin; 
examples of multilateral negotiatior 
occurring today. Faced with a stag. 
gering variety of trade restrictions 
GATT members began the proces: 
of compiling data on the non-tarif 
measures taken by various tradiny, 
nations. With the help of the GAT1) 
Secretariat, nations pinpointe 
those practices that adversely af. 
fected the access of their exporter 
to foreign markets, and further in 
dicated what action the govern, 
ment in the importing countr) 
should take. This information wa’ 
brought together in a non-aa 
measure inventory that identifie 
the nation making the complaint 
the practice in question, and th 
nations against which the complain | 
was made. Further work reduce 
the inventory to categories, ant) 
then draft codes of conduct wer: 
drawn up in each category, whicl 
served as a basis for further nego. 
tiation. The entire operation is al) 
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t lesson in the process of 
ieving regulation in a vast and 
plex area of international rela- 
ns. Even if the “code” negotia- 
ions fail, it is likely that the struc- 
al effects of the work already 
completed will help regulate the 
international trading system of the 
future. 

The process of negotiating the 
non-tariff codes has been more dif- 
ficult than negotiating tariffs. Un- 
ike tariffs, non-tariff barriers are 
not necessarily intended to restrict 
or distort international trade, even 
‘though they may have that effect 
jin practice. They often represent 
practices or institutions that are 
deeply entrenched, such as provin- 
cial liquor-control boards, and they 
ro difficult to alter even though 
they make trade more difficult. In 
Canada, many identified non-tariff 
measures are provincial in origin. 
This has obliged the Federal Gov- 
ernment to maintain close liaison 
with the provinces throughout the 
Tokyo Round, and it will necessi- 
tate in some cases agreement by 
provincial governments on any final 
international settlement, a fact that 
increases uncertainty over the out- 
come of the negotiations. 'The prob- 
lem is even more severe in the 
United States. Whereas in the nego- 
‘tiation of tariffs the Administration 
acts with full authorization from 
‘Congress, its authority to negotiate 
non-tariff issues is only partial, and 
any agreements of this sort must be 
‘ratified by Congress. By law, this 
ratification must be all or nothing, 
yet Congress does not have the op- 
‘portunity to propose amendments 
‘that will undoubtedly make it easier 
‘to secure approval. And approval is 
far from certain in view of the cur- 
‘rent protectionist mood prevailing 
fe Congress. 


Codes of conduct 


\ 

Four codes of conduct regulating 
non-tariff measures have evolved in 
the Tokyo Round. One is the “Tech- 
“nical Barriers to Trade’, which aims 
_ to reduce trade chetheles caused by 
technical requirements, standards, 
test methods or certification sys- 
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tems. This draft code is nearly in 
final form, and attention is turning, 
at least in Canada, to the question 
of what legislation or mechanisms 
will be necessary to implement the 
code. A second code attempts to 
establish an international procedure 
for customs valuation. Canadian val- 
uation procedures are significantly 
different from those of other coun- 
tries, and Canada has not to date 
been substantially involved in these 
negotiations. Whether this position 
will change depends on consulta- 
tions taking place with provincial 
governments and private-sector 
interests. 

The third code deals with gov- 
ernment procurement. The object 
here is to regulate the purchasing 
policies of governments, which are 
increasingly large consumers of 
goods and services, and in particular 
to prevent governments from legis- 
lating against the purchase of com- 
petitive goods coming from foreign 
countries. Legislation such as the 
Buy America Act, and certain pro- 
tectionistic practices in Canada 
concerning bidding and tendering, 
would be regulated under this code 
as it has been framed thus far 
during negotiation. The code is, 
however, far from complete, and its 
precise scope and coverage will have 
to be spelt out in greater detail if it 
is to be effective. For example, there 
is no agreement on what specific 
purchasing entities will be affected 
by the agreement (Air Canada, the 
provincial governments?) and there 
is no commonly-understood thresh- 
old value below which preferential 
government purchasing would be 
tolerated. This code is important, 
and the trade values in the area are 
significant. As one example, the U.S. 
Government recently passed an Ur- 
ban Mass Transit Act containing a 
“Buy American’ component that 
has a heavy impact on Canadian ex- 
ports of transportation equipment. 
If the government procurement 
code were fully realized, enabling 
legislation or amendments to laws 
such as the Mass Transit Act would 
be necessary, which indicates the 
amount of work remaining to be 


done in the Tokyo Round. 

The fourth code, concerning 
subsidies and countervail duties, 
has been one of the most hotly- 
contested subjects of the Tokyo 
Round, and is shaping up as a major 
obstacle to any general agreement. 
On one side are nations, principally 
those of the European Economic 
Community, that use government 
subsidies in part as a means of en- 
couraging exports; the code would 
seek to provide redress for other 
nations affected by these subsidies. 
On the other side is the use of 
countervail duties (principally by 
the United States) to offset any 
advantages that might be gained 
through export subsidies; the code 
would provide an injury test to de- 
monstrate that economic disruption 
had actually resulted from subsi- 
dized exports. Were the matter lim- 
ited to export subsidies, it would be 
more easily solved, but the issue 
cuts deeper than that. Export sub- 
sidies cannot be distinguished in 
practice from regional-development 
policies practised by many countries, 
such as the operation of Canada’s 
Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion (DREE). Hence, coun- 
tervail duties, which can appear in 
some cases as a justifiable means 
of offsetting a government-induced 
advantage in the exporting country, 
can appear in other cases as an un- 
justifiable tampering with regional- 
development policies in the export- 
ing country. Canada finds itself in 
the middle on this issue, between the 
EEC and the United States. It sup- 
ports international guidelines that 
would restrict EEC domestic-sub- 
sidy programs, particularly those 
related to agricultural products, 
where Canadian interests are at 
stake. Canada is however, opposed 
to current U.S. countervail proce- . 
dures, and has strongly pressed the 
United States to adopt an injury 
test that would more fairly deter- 
mine the need for countervail ac- 
tions. This issue has exacerbated 
bilateral trade relations with the 
United States in the past, notably 
over the export of tires from the 
DREE-supported Michelin plant in 
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Nova Scotia, and more recently over 
the export of fish products. It would 
be helpful if the problem could be 
resolved in the context of a multi- 
lateral settlement. 

The prospects are not promis- 
ing for the subsidies/countervail 
code, however. The issue has become 
symbolic, with the Europeans on 
one side refusing to admit that the 
EEC’s agricultural-export restitu- 
tion system constitutes export sub- 
sidy, while, on the other side, the 
Americans are maintaining the right 
to countervail with no evidence of 
injury to U.S. industry. Much re- 
mains to be negotiated in the code, 
and the question is complicated by 
the fact that U.S. legislation re- 
quiring countervail duties on a num- 
ber of EEC products is being waived 
until January 2, 1979, after which 
the duties automatically become 
obligatory. The Administration is 
unlikely actually to collect these 
duties, but the problem of who goes 
first nevertheless remains an awk- 
ward one. Congress has insisted it 
will not change U.S. countervail law 
without a completed package on 
subsidy/countervail as a quid pro 
quo, while the EEC has declared 
that it will not negotiate a subsidy/ 
countervail package under the 
threat of a U.S. law it feels con- 
travenes GATT obligations. It is 
entirely possible that this dispute 
will run out the clock on the nego- 
tiations over subsidy /countervail. 


Agriculture and safeguards 

Remaining areas of importance in 
the Tokyo Round include agricul- 
ture and safeguards. As to the first, 
the United States, Canada and 
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other exporting countries have 
pressed for a substantial agreement 
on agricultural products, involving 
in particular improved access to the 
EEC and Japan. As with the Ken- 
nedy Round, however, it is not 
expected much will materialize in 
this area. The Japanese have been 
unforthcoming in agriculture, and 
the EEC is much too absorbed in- 
ternally in working out its Common 
Agricultural Policy to contemplate 
serious change in international trad- 
ing patterns. What may evolve from 
the negotiations on agriculture is a 
new forum within GATT where the 
relations between internal agricul- 
tural programs and external agricul- 
tural trade might be examined in a 
comprehensive way. This may be an 
improvement over present proce- 
dures, since the trade-negotiating 
format has not generally been an 
effective mechanism for liberalizing 
agricultural trade. 

The safeguard issue arises over 
attempts to clarify the provisions of 
Article XIX of GATT, under which 
imports that cause serious injury to 
domestic producers can be tempo- 
rarily restricted. A major problem 
here has been the “selectivity” idea 
introduced by the EEC. This would 
allow a country to take action only 
against those countries whose ex- 
ports were actually causing injury, 
rather than against all suppliers of 
the product in question. Selectivity 
represents an exception to the gen- 
eral GATT rule of non-discrimina- 
tion, and is defended by the EEC 
on the ground that, in today’s 
market, disruption is most usually 
caused by identifiable large ship- 
ments from single countries and it 
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is against such countries that actior 
should be taken. The EEC positior 
is unacceptable to most other coun 
tries, and it can be expected tha 
there will be strong pressure to in 
corporate non-discrimination, or a 
least notification and consultation 
procedures in the draft text or 
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safeguards. | 
Prospects 
At the Bonn “summit” last summer 
agreement was reached among thi 
major participants in the Tokyc 
Round to conclude negotiations ir 
December 1978. This target is par. 
ticularly important to U.S. neg 
tiators, who must give 90 days notic« 
of impending trade legislation t 
Congress in addition to the 60 work 
ing days required by law for Con 
gress to take action. As with pas 
deadlines, the December target i: 
important but probably not defin 
itive, and its main implication nov 
will be that work not completed by 
the end of 1979 will probably not be 
advanced much in 1980. However 
the early months of 1980 will pre 
sent more serious deadlines. Multi. 
lateral negotiations inevitably in. 
volve trade-offs and _ interlocking 
issues, and there comes a poin, 
where failure to resolve a few sticky) 
issues could cause the entire agree: 
ment to unravel. Negotiators wil) 
try to avoid this by maintaining the’ 
momentum for an agreement in the 
coming months. The best guess now! 
is that a significant agreement wil. 
be reached, but with extreme diffi’ 
culty. It is hard to imagine a worse 
economic climate in which to con 
clude a major initiative in trade! 


liberalization. | 
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tract followed by delays in the delivery of paper for the presses, has made the appearance | 
of this issue later than usual. We apologize for any inconvenience. | 
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Seldom during the postwar period have world eco- 
‘nomic prospects been so uncertain. Though industrial 
countries have managed to weather the recent reces- 
sion, difficult economic problems persist, whose scale 
pos beyond the normal cyclical pattern of the post- 
war years. 

While there is a complex set of causes that has 
iven rise to these problems, it is important to rec- 
‘ognize that energy is both an objective and a psy- 
iozical factor underlying the present uncertain 
economic climate. It is an objective factor because 
the energy situation contributes directly to some of 
these problems — for example, inflation due to higher 
energy prices or the large energy component in trade 
deficits. It is a psychological factor because inse- 
curity about energy undermines confidence in plans 
for economic expansion and reduces expectations 
‘among both investors and consumers about general 
‘economic prospects. 
| I do not want to overemphasize the role of energy 
in this process. Nevertheless, one cannot treat energy 
RS an isolated issue. The energy problem has trig- 
gered far wider economic, and even political, problems, 
nd one cannot afford to ignore the general context. 


Future crisis 

A number of commentators have recently. made rather 
optimistic statements on the near-term energy situa- 
tion, largely because of the current surplus in the 
world oil-market. 

I cannot, however, share the view that the pre- 
sent oil-market surplus solves the energy problem. 
First, we must remember that we have paid a heavy 
price in reduced economic growth for the reduction 
that has taken place in oil demand. Secondly, we 
must recognize that prospective new supplies are 
relatively insignificant compared to incremental oil 
demand each year, though we have, at the same time, 
been fortunate that earlier investments in new sup- 
plies from the North Sea and Alaska have given us 
additional breathing space on the supply side. 

Thirdly, the industrial nations continue to be 
extremely vulnerable to decisions by the Organization 
of Petroleum-Exporting Countries on supply and 
‘prices. Fourthly, there is the danger that the current 
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temporary oil-market surplus could mislead public 
opinion into believing that the energy problem does 
not exist, and thus undermine political support for 
the strong energy-policy measures that are necessary. 

For the reality, underlined by a wide range of 
expert analysis, is that, if the industrial democracies 
do not strengthen their energy policies, then mount- 
ing oil demand will reach the limit of available sup- 
plies perhaps as soon as the mid-1980s, creating crisis 
conditions in world energy-markets, with severe eco- 
nomic and political consequences for all nations. It 
must be emphasized that, though such a crisis is very 
possible, it is not inevitable. It can be avoided if we 
act now, while we have a relatively calm energy 
environment, to initiate the necessary energy-policy 
measures that have long “lead times”’. 


Consequences of doing nothing 

If we do not strengthen our energy policies sufficient- 
ly, the gap between potential demand and available 
supply will be closed forcibly for us. In the short 
term, energy uncertainty would only continue to 
frustrate efforts to achieve non-inflationary economic 
recovery. Indeed, at the present time, one is constantly 
struck by the number of business people who point 
to energy uncertainty as a major element in their 
lack of confidence in the general economy. In the 
medium-to-long term, by not doing enough about 
energy we should be inviting steep and sudden price 
increases and chronic supply shortages. 

In all the industrial democracies, energy prob- 
lems would spill over into general economic difficulties 
by adding to inflationary pressures, larger balance-of- 
payments deficits, increasing trade restrictions, and 
monetary instability. As a result of these pressures, 
erosion of business and the confidence of investors 
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could still further reduce economic activity and in- 
crease unemployment. Our economies would be faced 
with the task of trying to accomplish within a very 
short time major energy-induced structural changes 
under conditions of intolerably low economic growth. 

It is hard to see how our societies could avoid 
the serious social and political unrest that might 
result from such general economic deterioration. The 
internal political stability of many countries could be 
gravely weakened. 

Competition among nations for access to scarce 
oil-supplies could be particularly divisive. In such a 
situation of chronic shortage, the stronger economies 
may come off best in the short term, but this will 
mean that other nations may not have enough energy 
to meet their essential economic needs. The weaker 
economies might feel obliged to take severe defla- 
tionary and protectionist measures, which would, 
though a “feed-back” process, result in lower world 
economic growth and reduced trade and would, in 
the long run, adversely affect all countries. 

Nor could it be ruled out that nations, either 
individually or collectively, would seek, through mea- 
sures going beyond the usual forms of commercial 
competition, to develop preferential supply relations 
with oil-producing states. To the extent that these 
succeeded, they would threaten the flexibility of the 
world oil-trading system. Moreover, such arrange- 
ments could extend into politically sensitive areas 
such as arms sales, the supplying of sensitive nuclear 
technology without adequate safeguards, or fresh 
political complications in the settlement of the Middle 
East dispute. All these developments would have a 
negative effect on the interests of the Western in- 
dustrial nations. And, indeed, they could create an 
atmosphere of confrontation that would be harmful 
to global relations. No one wants this situation to 
arise. Everyone realizes how inadequate such short- 
term responses would be. But we must ensure through 
action and co-operation on energy that conditions 
will not develop in the future that could give rise to 
such tendencies. 

I believe, therefore, that, if we allow present 
energy trends to continue, if we do nothing about the 
energy situation, we can expect growing energy in- 
security to have an increasingly negative effect on 
relations among the industrial nations — which would 
be disastrous for everyone. 


Lengthy transition 

We must recognize that the world faces a lengthy 
transition from primary reliance on relatively low- 
cost oil to greater reliance on other, more plentiful, 
energy resources and, later, to reliance on renewable 
energy systems. Although it will be a long process, if 
it is begun now it can be managed smoothly. If, on 
the other hand, the necessary changes have to be 
made suddenly the result will be costly disruption. 
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Market forces alone will not bring about such a tr, 
sition. The investments required are of such mag 
tude and the strategic importance of energy is ; 
great that the political responsibility of governmen 
must be brought into play. 

I do not underestimate the difficulties posed fi 
many people by stronger energy programs. Mar 
measures required involve significant changes in tl 
mode of living we have grown used to, and they ce 
also affect traditional interests. For example, ts 
penalties aimed at encouraging the production of fue 
efficient cars or at improving energy efficiency 
buildings may be quite painful. But the inconvenien: 
of adapting to these changes is far less than the co 
sequences of allowing the energy situation to worse 
Similarly, some energy-development projects may é 
fect certain visual amenities — or even interfere wi 
the mating habits of the caribou! Even though the 
environmental aspects are not important, they shou! 
be kept in the proper perspective — and the prese: 
perspective as I have already described it is one 
serious damage to vital economic and political i 
terests unless we act rapidly to improve the ener; 
situation. 

In view of the global nature of the energy pro: 
lem, what sort of action is required and who shou 
take it? On the demand side, we shall have to increa 
the efficiency of energy use and change the structu 
of energy consumption to match the new “mix” 
energy supplies that will be available in the futw 
On the supply side, we need to maintain oil and g; 
production, greatly expand the role of coal and n 
clear power and support vigorous programs to devel 
new energy technology. 


International co-operation 
In principle, it is individual governments that w 
have to decide on energy policies and impleme) 
them. The energy circumstances of the industrializ 
countries vary widely, and in countries such as Canat 
there are important regional differences that have | 
be reconciled. But, though policy must be implemer 
ed on a national scale, international co-ordination 
vital, too. Energy interdependence is a reality, a1 
the energy problem is an international one that ci 
only be solved on an internationally co-ordinat 
basis. No nation can solve the problem on its ow 
If any major industrial nation attempts to “go 
alone”’ irrespective of the plans or policies of oth 
nations, it risks making the wrong decisions, maki 
inefficient investments and jeopardizing not only i 
own economic prosperity but also that of its econor 
partners and political allies. Only through the c 
ordinated efforts of all nations can we hope to gué 
antee sufficient energy supplies to meet future neec 
Each nation must make a contribution accord) 
to its ability. Among the industrial countries, t 
United States stands out as the country with t# 


reatest capability of reducing its oil imports, im- 
proving energy efficiency and expanding supplies. Per- 
haps the most urgent task of U.S. energy policy is 
‘to raise its energy prices closer to world levels, since 
action on pricing would have a major positive impact 
on the domestic and international aspects of energy 
‘policy. The potential of the other medium-sized 
economies, such as Japan, Germany, Britain and Can- 
ada, is also significant, for, in the aggregate, they 
could make a contribution as important as that of 
ithe United States. Because of the relatively poorer 
/energy-resource base of the European nations and 
‘Japan, their contribution will differ from that of 
‘North America. Nevertheless, they too must make a 
‘determined effort to adapt their energy-consuming 
‘industries to a new energy structure. 


Canada’s role 
Canada’s role is an important one, not least because 
Canadian leadership in energy matters will have an 
important effect on the opportunities available to 
other countries. Considerable attention has been paid 
in Canada to energy policy since the 1973-74 energy 
crisis. Many improvements have been made that will 
ultimately have a beneficial impact on the domestic 
energy situation. Specific energy goals have been 
established. A pricing schedule for oil and gas has 
been adopted that should in time allow energy to be 
priced at more realistic levels. Energy conservation is 
taken seriously. But what about the international 
implications of Canadian energy policy? Canada is 
fortunate to be well endowed with energy sources — 
with deposits of conventional and non-conventional 
hydrocarbons, with large coal and uranium reserves, 
and with proved nuclear technology. Canadian energy- 
supply policies could make a significant contribution 
‘to an improved worldwide energy situation. What 
exactly should Canada do, and why? 
Canadian coal policy, along with that of the 
‘United States and Australia, could greatly affect the 
energy alternatives open to Europe and Japan. If the 
Europeans and Japanese are to succeed in displacing 
oil in electricity-generation and in industry, they will 
ee large quantities of imported coal. For Canada 
and other coal-producers, an enormous export poten- 
tial exists in the long term. Co-operative international 
efforts to tap this potential could be aimed at large- 
scale expansion of a world coal-trading network, which 
be need stable trading conditions. Major infra- 
structure investments would be required in mining, 
inland and marine transportation and port facilities 
and would bring substantial economic benefits to all 
concerned. 

On a similar basis, international co-operation 
could provide the right conditions for expanded ex- 
ports of Canadian uranium and nuclear know-how 

to countries whose energy requirements over the re- 
maining decades of this century cannot be met with- 


out nuclear power. Again, assured supplies would be 
necessary to encourage Europe and Japan to develop 
adequate nuclear-generating capacity. 

Canadian efforts to develop oil and gas in frontier 
areas could also make a significant contribution to the 
energy situation as a whole. First, expanded domestic 
oil-production would reduce the Canadian need to 
increase oil imports and would ease conditions in the 
world oil-market for countries poor in resources. Sec- 
ondly, expanded gas exports to the United States 
could similarly help to reduce the U.S. need for in- 
creasing supplies of imported oil. 

The point about all of these efforts is that, 
though they must be implemented on a national level 
(or, in Canada, often at the provincial level), they 
are part of a broader international effort. They re- 
quire other countries to undertake complementary 
efforts; thus the European countries and Japan should 
be prepared to substitute imported coal for imported 
oil and to embark on the necessary structural changes 
in their energy economies. Canada would be required 
to adopt a more open attitude towards international 
investment and trade in energy. 


World energy body 

The International Energy Agency has been estab- 
lished as a framework within which such efforts can 
be organized internationally on a co-ordinated basis. 

Canada’s experience to date in the IEA is that 
closer consultation among member countries re- 
duces their uncertainty concerning one another’s plans 
and policies. International agreement on a broad 
policy approach on areas such as coal and nuclear 
policy can help to crystallize the decisions and direc- 
tions each country must take in the light of its 
individual energy circumstances. Energy co-operation 
does not limit but rather enlarges the range of energy- 
policy options open to each country. Moreover, co- 
operation among industrial nations sets the stage for 
coherent forms of broader co-operation on a global 
scale with the oil-producing and other developing 
nations. 

How can we ensure that this co-operation will be 
effective enough to match the nature and scale of the 
energy problem? How can we ensure that stronger 
policies are being implemented and that they are 
mutually consistent, so that they reinforce each other? 
Again, our experience within the IEA points to its 
usefulness as an instrument by means of which such 
co-operation can be assessed and intensified as neces- 
sary. Most important, it has established a policy 
framework in which long-term energy aims have been 
clearly defined and means are available to assess, on 
a continuing basis, the progress made in achieving 
those aims. 

At a meeting in Paris last October, chaired by 
Alastair Gillespie, Canadian Minister of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, ministers from IEA countries 
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agreed on the basic elements that should be contained 
in each country’s energy policy. Recognizing that 
only limited quantities of oil would be available from 
the world oil-market in the mid-to-late 1980s, they 
decided to establish a group objective of holding their 
oil imports in 1985 to no more than 26 mb/d. They 
also agreed upon 12 principles of energy policy that 
would serve as guidelines for the implementation of 
national policy efforts. These principles include the 
basic policy issues for North America, Europe and 
Japan I have already described. 

Finally, they agreed that the International En- 
ergy Agency should conduct regular systematic re- 
views of each country’s energy policy. These reviews 
are for the purpose of ensuring that the contribution 
of each country will be sufficient to achieve the group 
objective, as well as to indicate scope for improve- 
ments and the strengthening of energy policies. 

Our country reviews have drawn attention to the 
fact that each country faces difficult issues in im- 
plementing stronger energy policies. Canada is no 
exception. For example, the decision on the Trans- 
Canadian gas pipeline did raise difficult issues for 
Canada — issues concerned with environmental im- 
pact and the rights of the Eskimo people. But one 
must remember too that this decision not only affected 
Canadian and U.S. energy prospects but was followed 
closely by other countries throughout the world. Sim- 
ilarly, the question of sovereignty over natural re- 
sources, whether federal or provincial, has been raised 
in the context of foreign investment and access to en- 
ergy resources. But, again, these concerns must be set 
against the global energy problem and, indeed, its ulti- 
mate impact on the Canadian and Western economies. 

With regard to nuclear policy, too, it is right that 
Canadians should be concerned about the spread of 
nuclear technology. 

But this must be balanced against the fact that 
nuclear power is the only hope for some countries of 
meeting their energy requirements. Canada must ac- 
cept the fact that other countries have real need of 
nuclear supplies and must ensure that they have access 
to such supplies so that nuclear power can be devel- 
oped in a controlled way. Otherwise, countries will 
seek to satisfy their nuclear needs in whatever way 
they can, which may ultimately mean fewer controls 
over nuclear development. 

Our most recent review of energy programs con- 
cluded that existing efforts in all IEA countries were 
insufficient to achieve the Agency’s aims. In conse- 
quence, each country will have to implement stronger 
energy policies and take into account IEA recommen- 
dations such as those I have already discussed. 


Benefits 


Thus the IEA provides a forum in which the industrial 
democracies can work together to shape energy poli- 
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cies that respond to the needs of all groups of coulll 
tries. The benefits of undertaking such co-operati 
and implementing stronger policies are considerable. 
A leading benefit would be that all nations could 
look forward to an energy future of great security. Oi) 
would be available in adequate quantities throughout 
the transition to alternative energy sources. Gas could 
make an increasingly important contribution and 
natural-gas infrastructures could be developed in such 
a way that they could also be used at a later stage 
for manufactured gas. Coal and nuclear power would. 
increase their share of total energy supply and there 
would be enough time to develop the new energy, 
technology that will be needed in the next century, 
For a country like Canada, there would be signifi- 
cant benefits in the form of increased investments in 
energy production and enlarged secure export markets. | 
There would be benefits too for the general economy, 
First, all nations would escape the severe economic 
consequences that would otherwise result from future 
imbalances between potential energy demand anc 
available supply. Secondly, greater certainty on en: 
ergy prospects would help to restore confidence. More: 
over, the investment required to increase energy 
Emcee and to expand new supplies would give ar 
important stimulus to economies. Many of the energy: 
policy actions that are necessary, such as insulation ir) 
buildings, manufacturing an entire new generation oj 
fuel-efficient cars, and construction of port facilities 
or railroads for coal transport, could increase thé 
demand for goods and services in other key parts oj 
the economy. Many are also labour-intensive anc 
could help relieve persistent unemployment. Insteac 
of being a constraint on growth in general economi( 
activity, energy could serve as a means of giving 
renewed dynamism to the economies of IEA countries, 
Finally, in political terms, the industrial nations 
could look forward to revitalized relations. Strength. 
ened energy co-operation would remove a source 0: 
political weakness and instability. Success with energy 
would act as a powerful example of what could be 
done in other areas. The industrial nations would he 
in a stronger position to tackle difficult problems 4 
various parts of the world — areas such as East-Wesi; 
relations, the Middle East, African problems and co. 
operation with the developing countries on economic 
and political issues. | 
Energy is a major challenge for all of the in 
dustrial nations, though it is a difficult one becaust 
it requires a continuing political commitment anc 
strong and sustained action to meet it. The conse 
quences of doing nothing threaten the vital interest: 
of all regions. This means that we cannot afford tc 
fail. On the other hand, the benefits of strong politica 
leadership and action on energy would greatly enricl 
the relations among the industrial democracies. Thi 
opportunity should not be lost. 
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Lament for Third Option... 
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ly two years ago I was still taking comfort from the knowledge that Canadians are fair-weather nationalists; 
would cease to be so stupidly obsessed by the threat of United States domination, I told myself, as soon as 
2 were again confronted with problems of real substance. Now my worry is that the Government, apparently 
ith broad popular support, has swung much too far towards the other extreme. Concern about independence 
hs faded into insignificance. How can we expect the world to take Canada seriously when our moods and 
a are so erratic? 


_ The Third Option, we are assured from on high, is still official doctrine, and the “special relationship” with 
ashington has not been formally revived. But, on reading the speeches of the Honourable Don Jamieson, and 
jore especially excerpts from the cloying dialogue between “Don” and “Cy”, one really must wonder. 


Admittedly, the Third Option was never intended to be anti-American. While seeking to strengthen Canada’s 
stinctiveness, and to diminish its vulnerability to policy changes and other developments south of the border, 
,e Government promised to maintain the substance of existing relations with the United States, and to conduct 
4em in a co-operative spirit. If the Third Option means anything, however, we should be striving to augment ties 
ith other countries and shunning new measures that would lock Canada more firmly into the American embrace. 
} 

The Northern pipeline appears to make economic sense, but could well be more integrative in its conse- 
aences than any changes in the regulations governing the continental flow of goods. Our one concern, to judge 
the Parliamentary and public debate, has been “jobs for the boys”, a determination to see that Canadians 
all get their full share of the new employment opportunities. 
| Similarly, the Government is to be applauded for not rejecting out of hand the Senate report endorsing 
ontinental free trade. Canada would not only prosper from such a reform but could strengthen its indepen- 
ance as well. I am startled, however, that the Senate committee has not been widely criticized for dismissing, 
‘ith almost no explanation, the possible political implications of bilateral free trade. Conceivably the committee 
‘as influenced by the study of these implications that I wrote for the Economic Council of Canada. 


More plausibly, it considered that extended comment was superfluous in view of the rapid decline in public 
ad governmental concern about national independence. It is to be regretted, moreover, that Canada, were it to 
scept the Senate committee’s advice, would now need to negotiate free trade from a weaker position than in 
75, when the Economic Council offered similar recommendations, or in 1947, when the initiative last came 
om Washington. 


The decision not to buy the Tornado, the European iio in the competition for a new fighter-recon- 
aissance aircraft for the Canadian forces, is another setback for the Third Option. Its purchase would have 
»stered a shift in trade and corporate structures from North America to transatlantic, and impressed foreign 
overnments with our determination to diversify. I’m told that it was more suitable for the European theatre 
aan the Canadian Arctic, and that we could not afford two different aircraft. One would have more confidence 
h the Government’s decision, however, had it displayed greater support for the Third Option in other contexts, 
ad if it were not so obvious that the Canadian brass have become homogenized into the North American élite. 


Peyton V. Lyon, 
Professor of Political Science 
and International Affairs 
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Towards a foreign policy 


for Canada in the 1980s 


by Douglas Roche 


Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s indictment of the West for 
losing its courage provides a good introduction to an 
examination of Canada’s role in the world community 
as it enters the 1980s. The Russian exile declared at 
Harvard that the fight for the planet, physical and 
spiritual, had already started, adding that were never- 
theless oblivious to new dangers, spiritually exhausted 
and content to see the media reflect our “prescribed 
smiles and raised glasses’. 

What kind of world is Solzhenitsyn talking about? 

It is a world of multidimensional dangers: 
the escalation of nuclear arsenals and conventional 
weapons, imbalances of food and population, viola- 
tions of human rights, depletion of resources, eco- 
nomic disorder, an upsurge in violence and terrorism. 
These are the critical problems of our time that 
demand political solutions. Long-range survivalist 
policies are imperative to protect the next generation, 
and the one after that, from even greater global 
disorder. 

Yet there is no sense of urgency, or even priority, 
in Canada concerning global problems. On any list 
of the ten most important problems Canada faces, 
foreign policy is usually eleventh. The debates on 
national unity and the domestic economy have so 
mesmerized Canadians that they have forgetten that 
93.7 per cent of the world’s land and 99.5 per cent 
of its people exist outside Canada. Saturday Night 
has described the situation as the ‘decline and fall 
of Canada’s foreign policy’. Certainly the optimistic 
and generous spirit of Canada in the 1950s and 1960s 
has been replaced by a defensive and restrictive mood 
in the 1970s. A self-serving inwardness is the new 
characteristic of our society. Solzhenitsyn could have 
had Canada in mind. 

It is ironic that this new insularity has occurred 
at precisely the moment when the conjunction of 
two great trends ought to be awakening us to new 
challenges. First, the gravity of the global problems 
reveals an unprecedented crisis of social organiza- 
tion, and of civilization itself. Secondly, with the 
fantastic advances of science and technology that 
could ensure a life of human dignity for everyone, 
human development has reached a turning-point. 

A geopolitical movement of historic proportions 


is taking place in the world today. Changes and 
developments in the world economy, in political insti- 
tutions, in the environment, and in science itself 
have combined to produce a world that, though com- 
posed of independent and sovereign states, is be- 
coming more interdependent. Thus we are entering 
a totally new period in our planet’s history. As the 
Club of Rome points out in Goals for Mankind: 
Through the birth of a spirit of world sol- 
idarity . . . the world would change from an 
arena of marginal security and economic and 
political conflict to a global society of undimin- 
ished diversity but firm collective self-reliance, 
greater security and more equity. 


Fundamental unity 

For a long time, of course, we have known of the 
inescapable physical unity of the planet, the inter- 
dependence of winds, tides and climates. International 
systems of trade and commerce reflect this physical 
interdependence. Now I sense a new recognition of 
the fundamental unity of mankind. 

Last summer I travelled round the world on a 
foreign-policy mission for the Progressive Conservative 
Party. One cannot make such a journey round 
McLuhan’s “global village” without being profoundly 
impressed with a new sense of human creativity. As 
I travelled through several countries, seeing people 
in their own surroundings, I was aware of the deep 
common desires that link the human family. People 
everywhere want to live in an atmosphere of security, 
economic progress and human dignity. The wide dis- 
crepancies in the ability to attain these goals jolt 
the traveller, but the desire to have decent, happy, 
peaceful, orderly, satisfying human relations is now 
universal. 


Mr Roche is the Progressive Conservative Member 
of Parliament for Edmonton Strathcona. A former 
journalist, he is the author of several books on inter- 
national economic development. This article was 
written by Mr Roche in 1978 and has not been 
revised by him since then. The views expressed are 
those of the author. 


I remember vividly: the native Anglican priest 
from the Solomon Islands proudly carrying his coun- 
try’s flag down the aisle of Westminster Abbey during 
a service marking the entry of the Solomons into the 
Commonwealth; the widow in an Indian village, grate- 
ful for a dairy co-operative that bought the milk from 
the buffalo tethered to her hut; the rich Japanese 
businessman telling what legislative improvements 
were needed in Canada to make our country more 
attractive to Japanese capital. These incidents reveal 
the very human qualities that make up a world of 
instant communication and rapid transportation. 

All this is a new sign of hope that the world, 
amid its griefs and anxieties, can attain a more 
balanced and stable development. The problem is how 
to make sensible international arrangements that will 
promote the new creativity possible in the technolo- 
gical age. 

The task, therefore, for Canadian foreign policy 
in the 1980s is to reconcile independence with inter- 
dependence. To do so it must be flexible enough to 
take an enlarged view of the opportunities that unite 
and the problems that divide mankind. Unfortunately, 
we lack the drive to act in accordance with this en- 
larged view. 


Weak image 

Time and again, in meetings held during my trip, the 

message was conveyed to me, sometimes indirectly, 
sometimes directly, that Canada was not regarded as 
playing its full and proper role in world affairs. De- 
spite the presence of competent officers in its foreign 
service, Canada’s image abroad is weak and its per- 
formance mediocre. The inadequacies of political 
direction in Ottawa result in confusion, poor morale 
in the field and a sense of diminished stature for 
Canada. 

In the 1978 cutbacks, the Government slashed 
the budget of the Department of External Affairs by 
$20.9 million and froze the budget of the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA) by with- 
holding an anticipated $133-million increase as part 
of Ottawa’s desperate restrainst program. Although a 
vigorous external policy does not depend on money 
alone, these cuts are not likely to improve Canada’s 
performance abroad. How can we meet the demand 
for Canadian participation in the UN peacekeeping 
forces when $150 million is cut from the defence 
budget? How can we reach the declared goal of .7 
per cent of the gross national product in official 
development assistance when CIDA’s budget is frozen? 
How can we improve the Canadian presence abroad 
when we are closing embassies? 

Indeed, the inability to manage the federal bud- 
get in a systematic way has prevented Canada from 
fulfilling its responsibility in the international com- 
munity — and this at a time when we should be more, 
not less, active in the world. 
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I am not arguing that a country of 23 millic 
people could or should remake the world in its imag 
But it is in our own interests, as the second-large; 
country in the world, possessing enormous resource. 
land and technology, to play a leading role in buildir 
the planetary conditions for peace. Canadians ay 
among the most privileged and fortunate people : 
the world. If we want to preserve the security, fre! 
dom and progress that we enjoy, Canadian foreig 
policy should be pursued with more vigour. | 

Some say that we cannot focus on foreign polic 
until we get our own house in order, until our nation. 
unity and domestic economy problems are solved — 
shortsighted view. The world is changing rapidly ar 
will not wait for Canada. Moreover, a new unde 
standing of Canada’s role in a world seeking mo) 
security, trade and development would itself be ¢ 
important element in the internal struggle to presery 
national unity. In short, planning and explaining © | 
the public a constructive role for Canada in the wor) 
community during the next decade can help us rene! 
the sense of purpose and direction in this country. | 

That sense of purpose is found in John Holmes, 
phrase “enlightened internationalism”. By this | 
mean that we stop separating the traditional issu’ 
of war and peace from the new global questions | 
justice, equity and human rights. The new issues | 
foreign policy include the escalating arms race, nucle’ 
proliferation, food and energy shortages, the probler 
of international development, and world-wide infl 
tion and unemployment. 

Our goal should be the strengthening of Canada| 
voice and action in the world community. Only tl 
world community can bring about practical solutio} 
to global human problems — to end world hunger 
the next ten years, to provide every human being wi 
clean water by 1990, to introduce a housing progra’ 
that will provide a decent shelter for every fami’ 
in the world. 

In an interdependent world, Canada’s futu: 
depends as much on the solution of problems caus: 
by the unequal distribution of the world’s resourc;} 
as it does on the search for détente; in such a worl, 
developments in the Middle East and in southe! 
Africa can be of no less concern to us than our ov! 
relations with the United States and Europe. In t: 
name of our common humanity, we must seek | 
ensure that human rights are universally respected. | 


Total review 
Canada cannot, of course, be a major player in eve’ 
arena. Nor should we try to make policy overnigl, 
reacting to the latest headlines. The careful co 
struction of a foreign policy for the 1980s that w 
be both realistic and productive demands a a 


review of present Canadian policy. 
The last time foreign policy was reviewed was 1 
1970 — since when one shock-wave after another hy 


a+ nar 


en felt. The price spiral started by the Organization 
Petroleum-Exporting Countries, Soviet military ex- 
nsion, China’s westward orientation, the North- 
South development imbalance, recession in the West 
spawning protectionism, and a new demand for human 
rights — all have had a major impact on world affairs. 
The magnitude of the new problems, and the new 
opportunities, requires a new Canadian approach. 

This does not mean throwing out all the old 
policies. In fact, the preparation for the 1980s ought to 
reaffirm Canada’s traditional, and necessarily strong, 
ties with the United States, its defence alliances and 
the Commonwealth. The biggest foreign-policy mis- 
take the Government made in the Seventies was to 
give the impression that we were downgrading these 
ties. This impression had serious repercussions abroad 
and upset and confused the Canadian public. 

It is precisely because of the dramatic changes 
in the world that, to be supported by the electorate, 
responsive foreign policy needs to be presented in 
terms that are reassuring as well as challenging. To 
knock over the sign-posts of the past is not only one 
further aggravation in the age of discontinuity but 
bad policy organization as well. A sense of our own 
history must inspire each new step forward. 

That is why I am proposing that the formulation 
of a new policy to meet the demands of the Eighties 
be done in terms that are both important and un- 
derstandable. There are three areas — security, trade 
and development — through which the old and the new 
currents flow. By approaching a reconstituted foreign 
policy in the light of what ought to be done by Canada 
on security, what ought to be done on trade, and what 
ought to be done on development, Canada will find 
it possible to develop a comprehensive policy that 
will enable it to relate systematically to an inter- 
dependent world. Only by recognizing the interrela- 
tions between the security, trade and development 
aspects of our foreign policy can we establish cohesion, 
clarity and conviction — and show the Canadian peo- 
ple why it is in our interest to become more active in 
foreign policy. 


Security 
Canadian security is of primary importance. Despite 
the human movement forward, the world remains an 
increasingly dangerous place. All the briefings I have 
received from security experts have convinced me 
that strong and expensive defence commitments must 
be maintained, especially while Soviet expansionism 
in Eastern Europe and Africa is so pronounced. The 
first requirement for any government is to maintain 
Strength against attack and to work for nuclear con- 
trol to prevent expansionists and revolutionaries from 
slaughtering humanity and blowing up the planet in 
the process. 

Far from undermining the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (as Canada did in the early Seventies), 


we should reaffirm our commitment to that organiza- 
tion as the key alliance maintaining stability between 
the superpowers. This entails broadening Canada’s 
participation in the joint international efforts of 
NATO in the areas of strategic and economic study, as 
well as political exchange, while maintaining and 
improving the present level of commitment to the 
Alliance in Europe. NATO — and the North American 
Air Defence Command as well — provide the only as- 
surance Canada has against aggression, besides making 
possible a certain degree of influence on the main- 
tenance of a semblance of order and security in a 
crisis-ridden world. 

Security, however, demands more than a military 
presence. One of the paradoxes of the modern world 
is that, though arms are necessary, the arms race 
itself is a threat to security. The arms race, aside from 
being potentially fatal to the world, siphons off untold 
quantities of resources and scientific expertise needed 
for world development. 

Canada, as a member of the United Nations 
Security Council, should work more diligently to create 
the conditions for peace. A willing participation in 
workable UN peacekeeping arrangements is part of 
this task. In his latest report, UN Secretary-General 
Kurt Waldheim appealed again for governments to 
bring their problems to the Security Council, declaring 
that, if the Council had the will and means to deal 
with them on merit, ‘““‘we would have made a decisive 
step towards world order’’. Used properly, the United 
Nations can be the instrument for overcoming much 
of the mistrust and insecurity that make so many 
international problems insoluble. 


Human rights 

One of the conditions for peace is universal respect 
for human rights. The widespread practice of torture, 
degradation of the human spirit and suppression of 
basic political and civil rights lead to further violence. 

Amnesty International, which was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize last year, emphasizes the fact that 
becoming aware of the need for international rules 
to safeguard the individual’s rights is the first step 
towards achieving international machinery for main- 
taining them. Action by individual governments will 
never be sufficient. International responsibility in this 
field is increasingly recognized. 

The argument that the treatment of its citizens 
by a state is strictly an internal matter and should 
not be subjected to foreign intervention is no longer 
valid. The shared commitment to the United Nations 
Charter and other human-rights documents has irre- 
vocably placed human rights on the agenda of subjects 
of common international concern. 

That is perhaps the chief lesson of the Belgrade 
Conference, where 35 nations, including Canada, re- 
viewed all aspects of the Helsinki Final Act. Although 
this conference could not provide a substantive docu- 
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ment on human rights, the very fact that the whole 
issue is today a central factor in East-West relations 
is itself a sign of progress. Western pressure is bring- 
ing some slight improvement to civil rights in the 
Soviet Union — e.g., on reunification of families — but 
this amelioration has been accompanied by tougher 
Kremlin action against internal dissent. It is thus, 
as the Christian Science Monitor remarked, “a del- 
icate line the West treads in pressing the Soviets 
to be more humane without inviting even harsher 
policies”. 

Acknowledging the delicacy, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment needs to take a more forthright and active 
role in those international bodies that are charged 
with the safeguarding of human rights — in particular, 
to press for the appointment of a UN Commissioner 
for Human Rights. We need to give more than lip 
service to the principle of human dignity. Where 
religious and ethnic communities are denied civil and 
political rights, or are refused social, economic or 
cultural justice, Canadians ought to declare their 
active support for these communities when they de- 
mand freedom for their members — notably freedom 
of emigration and equality of political expression. 
Further, the reunification of families and persecution 
of non-violent dissidents should be raised on all pos- 
sible occasions by the Canadian Government in its 
relations with foreign governments. 

In view of the lack of progress at Belgrade, 
Canada should look elsewhere for ways in which its 
foreign policy might more effectively work towards 
the end of human-rights violations. One such area is 
external aid. The Government of Canada should 
reduce to a minimum its material assistance to, and 
symbolic approval of, governments that commit gross 
violations of human rights. Necessary food aid should 
be exempted from such a policy. 

The year 1978, the thirtieth anniversary of the 
adoption by the UN of the Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights, was dedicated to the theme of educa- 
tion about human rights. A Canadian foreign policy 
vigorously directed against human-rights violations 
could increase the awareness by Canadians of this 
fundamental issue. 


Trade 


When we consider Canada’s trade position, it is easily 
understood why the maintenance of a strong and 
productive relation with the United States is essential. 
The U.S. accounts for 72 per cent of Canada’s exports, 
and the trading relation with the U.S. continues to 
grow despite the “Third Option” and the “contractual 
link” with the European Economic Community. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, which 
advocated in 1973 the development of closer trade 
links and a contractual link with Europe, presented 
a new report this summer advocating bilateral free 
trade with the United States. In short, the committee 
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said that the Third Option was unrealistic; bilate 
free trade was essential to the stimulation of industrie 
development in Canada. With trade blocs growin; 
and non-tariff barriers being raised against thirc 
countries, the committee concluded that Canada coul¢e 
not remain “odd man out”. | 
The response to this recommendation will depenc 
in part on the outcome of the General Agreement on 
Tarifis and Trade negotiations. But already the repor! 
has served to focus on Canada-U.S. trade as a basi 
component of foreign policy. If the free-trade idea i 
advanced, dislocations in Canadian industry are in 
evitable. Is the price of these dislocations acceptable ir 
the name of a stronger Canadian economy in wy 
Eighties? And is not an economically-strong Canad: 
a prerequisite to preserving our cultural and politica 
identity? | 
This question is, of course, closely linked to thi 
larger issue of trade-liberalization. The protection o 
Canadian industries from the exports of rapidly 
industrializing nations is becoming increasingly costly 
as we see in the textile and footwear industries. 
Arguments against trade-liberalization have fo 
cused on the unemployment that would result n 
Canada. Yet the Economic Council of Canada, a 
well as the World Bank, maintain that open tradi 
fosters a more rational division of labour, provide: 
products at lower prices, and thus reduces inflationar 
pressures and encourages expansion in markets fo 
Canada’s own exports. Of course, liberalization mus) 
be accompanied by a domestic program of adjustmen) 
and stimulus in industries where Canada has a com 
parative advantage. | 
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In the words of the Economic Council: 

The best policy for Canada will be one tha 
enables industrial capability to arise whereve 
there is an actual or potential comparative ad 
vantage — including in developing countries — si 
that factors of production at home may be con 
centrated in areas where Canadian efficiency i 
greatest. | 
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Some of the most rapid rates of growth ar 
projected in manufacturing, especially wood and pape 
products, mixed fertilizers, non-industrial chemicals 
non-metallic mineral products, aircraft and parts, ani 
electrical industrial equipment, including communica) 
tions equipment. The Canadian private sector showile 
become involved in the implementation of foreig) 
policy through joint ventures in these and other areas! 

I have seen the vast new opportunities for eco’ 
nomic co-operation and trade that exist in severa’ 
countries in the Middle East and Asia. The develop 
ment of Canadian business opportunities abroad ough 
to be just as much an aim of foreign policy as ad 
equate diplomatic representation. 

International economic co-operation — as mucl 
as security — is a prerequisite for peace and stability 


ce we grasp fully that low productivity, in both the 
veloped and developing worlds, is at the heart of 
vesent economic instability, it becomes easier to 
ce a systematic approach to Canada’s role in world 
elopment. 

It is in the interest of both rich and poor to boost 
oductivity all over the world, and this can best be 
ne by stabilizing commodity prices, lowering tariff 
ei iers, increasing the flow of capital into the devel- 
Ling world, and improving the transfer of technology. 
A of this constitutes the North-South dialogue, 
uiich, unfortunately, has lost sight of the interde- 
»ndence of global interests. 

There are important gains to be made by forging 
stronger North-South partnership. Most of the in- 
istrial countries are today afflicted by high unem- 
eet, slow growth and continuing inflation. 
a4 the developing countries, particularly the 
porer ones, suffer directly from the repercussions of 
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e rise in oil prices or exports of manufactures have 
jst out to inflation and protectionist pressures in the 
dustrial economies. 

| To move towards a more dynamic global eco- 
pmy could thus be in the mutual interest of both 
orth and South. By raising the purchasing power 
inong the greatly-expanding populations of the 


) : : 
futh, releasing new resources and developing new 


rarkets for both poor and rich, higher levels of 
ade can be created within and among all countries. 
\ effect, the developing countries of the South could 
come one of the engines of growth of resumed 
jogress in the industrial world. 

My argument is thus that economic growth in the 
orth demands progress in the South. 


jidge-building 
‘his idea ought to permeate a new Canadian strategy 
r international development co-operation as the 
‘tird Development Decade starts in 1980. Here is 
ynere Canada can play a major bridge-building role 
the international community. It is time to offer 
‘moderate yet constructive solution to world poverty 
at avoids the extremes of utopian solutions and 
transigence or structural change. As Maurice J. 
illiams, chairman of the Development Assistance 
‘ommittee of the Organization for Economic Co- 
‘eration and Development, notes: 
| i Broad international support is more likely to 
be mobilized for evolutionary changes which re- 
' move unjust constraints in the international eco- 
’ nomic order, facilitate an on-going process of 
structural change, and encourage a concerted 
effort to help weak and vulnerable people. 


Canada is better suited to lead than to be a 
grudging participant in the search for new order in 
the world. 

The goal of improved economic relations should 
be to bring about equality of opportunity, both within 
and among nations, rich as well as poor, without dis- 
crimination as to race, colour, religion or sex. Con- 
sequently, it should be a matter of priority for national 
and international efforts to meet the basic human 
needs of the vast majority of mankind by the turn 
of this century, by enabling the poorest sections of 
society to increase their productivity and to par- 
ticipate in economic development on an equal footing 
and on the basis of self-reliance. 

The complex North-South question can be boiled 
down to a two-pronged approach: the provision of 
basic needs and the mutuality of North-South trading 
interests. 

Committed Canadian leadership could help sig- 
nificantly to develop better negotiating attitudes in 
international forums searching for new arrangements 
in the fields of trade, commodities and credit. The 
struggle in the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development over the Common Fund for Com- 
modities is a case in point. 

It is no longer enough to think that aid (partic- 
ularly when it is tied so tightly to Canadian benefit) 
is a sufficient response to the challenge of world devel- 
opment. A more realistic Canadian policy would com- 
prise such multiple steps as: more emphasis on 
water-management and _ soil-conservation and the 
notion of self-reliance in our aid program; intensified 
and continuous technical co-operation with developing 
countries; and domestic industrial-adjustment stra- 
tegies to enable Canada to produce more of the high- 
technology goods needed on world markets. 

To restore the Canadian public’s confidence in 
the $1.2-billion CIDA operation, it will be necessary 
to make public an independent management study 
of the Agency. Only in this way can Parliament decide 
whether aid is as effectively administered as it might 
be and whether it really helps the poorest people 
whom Canadians wish to help. This move, coupled 
with the establishment of a Canadian Advisory Coun- 
cil on International Development to provide sys- 
tematic consultation between business, labour and 
government, would stimulate public support for a 
renewed development effort in the 1980s. 

Finally, we are left with Solzhenitsyn’s call to 
rise to a new height of vision in the global community. 
If a nation as blessed as Canada cannot respond to 
such a challenge, what hope is there for humanity? 
We must ask ourselves if we have the courage to 
bring peace and hope to a world in conflict. 
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Is External Affairs a central agency? 


—a question of leadership controls 


Deputy ministers do not deliver 
speeches to gain partisan political 
exposure. They may speak more 
today than a generation ago, yet 
as a group they still do not talk very 
much to public audiences. It may 
occasionally be necessary to rep- 
resent a department at a senior level 
when its minister is unavailable and 
the parliamentary assistant too in- 
experienced. Nevertheless a deputy 
ministerial address remains a rare 
occurrence. It usually means not 
that an occasion requires a speech 
but that selling an idea demands an 
audience. A deputy minister who 
has been the senior civil servant in 
three departments over ten years 
may well have perspectives worthy 
of reflection. Thus, when the Under- 
Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs delivers a public lecture on the 
role of his department within the 
fabric of government, his message 
should be studied. Yet, as a shrewd 
practitioner of bureaucratic politics, 
he would be the last to expect his 
words to be taken as Holy Writ. 
“The Government considers the 
Department of External Affairs to 
be a central agency,” the Under- 
Secretary boldly declared in Toronto 


on February 15, reasserting a few 
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minutes later that “there is no doubt 
that the Government regards the 
Department as a central agency.” 
To understand the implications of 
this statement, some knowledge of 
what constitutes a central agency 
is required. What units within the 
Federal Government are accepted 
as central agencies? Which of their 
responsibilities make them central 
agencies? 

The term “central agency” has 
gained increasing currency through- 
out the 1979s, but has yet to find a 
regular place in the table of con- 
tents or index of standard works 
on the Canadian Federal Govern- 
ment or Canadian public adminis- 
tration. Since some phrases that 
sound similar are not synonymous 
while others are, a necessary step is 
the clarification of terminology. The 
Post Office, which is supposed to 
supply a service to the Canadian 
public, is an example of a central- 
service agency. It is not a central 
agency, and even its performance 
of a service efficiently would not 
make it one. 

Crown corporations are some- 
times called Crown ‘agencies’, and 
are then subdivided into three cat- 
egories, one of which is the “‘agency 
corporation”. Examples of the latter 
are Atomic Energy of Canada Lim- 
ited and the National Harbours 
Board, which have considerable au- 
thority but within a limited juris- 
diction. Neither the umbrella Crown 
agency nor the more specific agency 
corporation is analogous to a central 
agency. On the other hand, a cen- 
tral control agency, a central policy 
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agency, or a central policy-supp¢ 
organization is a central agency. 


} 
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| 
Definition | 
Although the term central | 
has become bureaucratized, it h: 
not progressed sufficiently from t 
colloquial to the institutional ) 
have become a statutory term f 
some precision. An acceptable air 
inition would involve three com: 
nents: a broad spectrum of gover; 
ment activities; a co-ordinating rc 
with respect to those activities; a] 
a leadership role with respect to t 
co-ordination. How policy-orient 
a spectrum, how extensive the ¢ 
ordination and how much authori, 
should accompany the leadersk 
are not as widely accepted. 

No one would fail to list t 
Privy Council Office as a key centi] 
agency. It is responsible to 3 
President, who has also served 
Deputy Prime Minister for neal 
three years, and to the Prime Mi 
ister. Some would list the Prir 
Minister’s Office as a separate ce 
tral agency, but its limited size a: 
capacity make this questionab, 
without the co-operation and su- 
port of the PCO, it couldi 
adequately perform central-agen) 
functions. The two complement ea: 
other in what has become a clic? 
of the Seventies — the PCO is ne- 
partisan, operationally-oriented 5) 
politically-sensitive, whereas t 
PMO is partisan, politically-orient 
yet operationally-sensitive. No dré 
legislation on any subject can rea 
Cabinet without passing the sci; 
tiny of the PCO; every proposal } 
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a 
cked to ensure that the requisite 
-ordination has been undertaken 
id the probable consequences 
se SS ed. 
| Since the era of the Glassco 
‘ommission on Government Organ- 
ation, the Treasury Board has 
3en the other indisputable central 
gency. That term was used by its 
ecretary ten years ago, at least in 
ye negative sense of denying that 
central agency was like Kafka’s 
astle — amorphous, inaccessible and 
owerful. But it was expected to 
valuate the effectiveness of pro- 
s, to ascertain the relations of 
mpeting programs to government 
als, and to ensure that funding 
'as consistent with predetermined 
| jorities. 
' A much more questionable cen- 
al agency is the Public Service 
ommission. After the Glassco re- 
omms, some of the old Civil Service 
‘ommission’s hiring functions were 
ken over by departments, and its 
ay-research functions fell to the 
‘Treasury Board. Even ‘‘pre- 
‘lassco”, the CSC’s control func- 
‘ons were in too narrow an area to 
jake it a convincing central agency, 
ad the term been in vogue. The 
‘resent PSC possesses broad staffing 
»sponsibilities and advisory duties 
: organization and management 
nalysis, but makes almost no contri- 
jution to substantive public policy. 
Dice 
mlarging the central-agency cat- 
ory beyond the PCO and the 
'reasury Board involves consider- 
ig particular government depart- 
‘tents whose responsibilities might 
e thought to involve the equivalent 
central-agency status. Of these, 
ae department with the largest 
‘perating budget is Finance, which 
‘responsible for the Federal Gov- 
‘mment’s fiscal and economic policy. 
inance has a clear co-ordinating 
‘nd leadership role in all areas of 
, overnment expenditure; other de- 
‘artments are well aware that they 
amnot spend money Finance has 
ot raised. External Affairs has not 
yught to compete with it for leader- 
ip in international financial and 
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monetary questions. In the Under- 
Secretary’s February lecture, Fi- 
nance was the only other depart- 
ment listed as a central agency. 

The Board of Economic Devel- 
opment’s jurisdiction might appear 
on paper to have the breadth, co- 
ordination and leadership attributes 
associated with a central agency. 
Such a generous interpretation 
would be contingent on a support 
role on the part of Finance, the 
Treasury Board and the Deputy 
Prime Minister. The full participa- 
tion of all three in the new board 
is less than formalized, and indeed 
the whole board may prove to have 
enjoyed an ephemeral existence. 
Many of its responsibilities and staff 
have, however, moved over from 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
leaving the latter much weakened. 
Traditionally, I, T and C has been 
the department most resistant to 
any imperial pretensions on the part 
of External Affairs. At the moment, 
it is no worthy adversary, any cen- 
tral-agency pretensions having lain 
dormant throughout the winter. 

A final department to be con- 
sidered is Justice, which is charged 
with drafting bills for the entire 
Federal Government prior to their 
submission to Parliament. That is 
an internal Government service, not 
a substantive policy “input’’. Its 
liaison with the provinces on legal 
and constitutional matters, however, 
and its responsibility for the Gov- 
ernment’s legal position, give Justice 
a major policy role. It could readily 
enough manage Canada’s interna- 
tional legal position as well, further 
consolidating its own case for cen- 
tral-agency status, should External 
Affairs cease to discharge that 
function. That option enjoys little 
support at External Affairs, even 
among diplomats indifferent to the 
central-agency argument. To the 
diplomatic central-agency enthus- 
iasts such a transfer would be un- 
thinkable, for the international legal 
mandate is an integral part of 
External’s case. 

It is now time to examine that 
case. Having defined such common 
agreement as exists on the import of 


central-agency principles, and listed 
the candidates mentioned in the 
debate, what is the rationale for 
including External Affairs? Looking 
back to 1977, when he took up his 
post, the Under-Secretary was con- 
vinced that the Department must 
become “a modern central-policy 
agency’. So apparently it was not a 
central agency two years ago. Yet, 
in February of this year, he stated 
that it was one, together with the 
PCO, the Treasury Board and Fi- 
nance. How other departments or 
foreign-service officers had failed to 
adjust to the situation was not made 
clear, but the fact that External 
Affairs was a central agency was 
“less appreciated” than it should 
have been: “It is part of my purpose 
to ensure that this is understood 
and that the Department acts 
accordingly.” 

The Under-Secretary acknowl- 
edged having posed four basic ques- 
tions in 1977: What did the Govern- 
ment expect of the Department? 
What authority did the Department 
need? What structural changes had 
to be made at headquarters and 
abroad? And what personnel policies 
were required? His answer to the 
first was a strong foreign-affairs role, 
more analysis of international issues, 
and awareness of competing policy 
objectives and provincial interests. 
This expression of generality could 
hardly be criticized. It was in an- 
swering the second question that 
the plan for central-agency status 
became most apparent. 

“Central agencies not only co- 
ordinate and consult, they lead on 
key issues of national policy.” Ex- 
ternal Affairs had “a responsibility 
to provide other departments with 
coherent policy and priority guid- 
ance”; each central agency had its 
task, and External’s was to be the 
“central foreign-policy-management ~ 
agency”. The Under-Secretary did 
not precisely state what authority 
was needed — but leaders do expect 
to be followed, priorities involve an 
established order, and management 
implies control. When he had begun 
his career 22 years earlier, the 
speaker recalled, the Department 
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had a clear mandate to lead and 
to manage. A reinforced mandate 
was evidently being sought, albeit 
through depicting a central-agency 
role that incorporated directional 
powers. The difficulty here is that 
the speaker was suggesting some- 
thing beyond an Under-Secretary’s 
capacity to command. 

Part of the Under-Secretary’s 
third question was within the De- 
partment’s control — i.e., what 
changes had to be made at head- 
quarters. The changes specified — 
establishing a new level of Deputy 
Under-Secretaries capable of acting 
as surrogate Under-Secretaries, ap- 
pointing special co-ordinators for 
disarmament and development pol- 
icy, and establishing ad hoc task 
forces — had already occurred. Apart 
from demonstrating a_ willingness 
and ability to take charge, the intra- 
Departmental changes do not appear 
to do very much to establish Exter- 
nal’s interdepartmental mandate. 


New procedures 

The other part of that third ques- 
tion (i.e., what changes had to be 
made at posts) was back in the 
realm of matters beyond the De- 
partment’s unilateral control. But in 
this instance the Under-Secretary 
was able to announce that new pro- 
cedures had been agreed on by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on 
External Relations. In 1970 a confi- 
dential task force had recommended 
a single comprehensive system for an 
integrated foreign-operations pro- 
gram. Full structural integration 
(or unification, as it was called) 
would have absorbed I, T and C’s 
Trade Commissioner Service, Man- 
power and Immigration’s Foreign 
Service Branch, and the Canadian 
International Development Agen- 
cy’s development officers into a sin- 
gle unified foreign service in which 
the influence of External Affairs 
would have been predominant. 
Because of interdepartmental re- 
sistance, only the lower-level or 
support-staff integration was intro- 
duced in 1971. The system was a 
hybrid, with administrative service 
under External Affairs and foreign- 


service officers independently con- 
trolled by their respective depart- 
ments. 

The new procedure agreed to 
in 1978 involved assigning “line 
authority” to the head of post over 
all operations within the scope of 
approved programs. The individual 
program manager was not to treat 
his home department as his sole 
controlling authority, but he was 
to be responsible as well to his head 
of post for approval of the planning 
and implementation of all program 
objectives. The practice of imper- 
fectly informing the head of post 
was “no longer acceptable’. The 
ICER departments and CIDA had 
established ‘‘unequivocally that the 
head of post is accountable both to 
the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, and to the relevant deputy 
ministers, for all post activities in 
their respective jurisdictions’. 

Although the obligation on the 
program manager was intended to 
clarify the role and reaffirm the 
authority of the head of post, the 
dual accountability of the head of 
post to Ottawa went beyond that. 
It was well short of unification, but 
it was a further step beyond the 
integration process of 1971. Where 
the head of post is a diplomat, 
External Affairs acquires a_ post- 
program responsibility for the pro- 
grams of other departments; where 
the head of post is from another 
department, he is still accountable 
to the Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs. This innovation did 
lend some additional support to the 
central-agency claim, dovetailing 
thereby with the Under-Secretary’s 
second question about what author- 
ity the Department needed. 

His fourth question — what per- 
sonnel policies were required — was 
reminiscent of his approach to 
changes at headquarters. His em- 
phasis was on quality, semi-specialist 
training, much-increased two-way 
secondment, some lateral entry, and 
a slowdown in the process of rota- 
tion. Like the headquarters changes, 
there was little direct relevance to 
External’s mandate, but an under- 
taking of largely internal initiatives 
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that could affect behaviour a} 
image. Rotational deceleration, | 
particular, was intended to enhan: 
the level of effectiveness of dip. 
mats in Ottawa by reducing thy 
disadvantage of unfamiliarity win 
issues in the sin.cr dep aT aa 
game’’. When playing bureaucra> 
politics for central-agency stati 
the Under-Secretary obviously s; 
no point in playing under; 
handicap. | 


Credentials 
In addition to posing his four que 
tions, the Under-Secretary spoke 
the Department’s authority to et 
as a central agency in matters 
formal credentials, particulay 
those of the Minister, and of inke: 
mal arrangements, including his ow 
role. Under formal credentials, 2 
briefly listed legislation, Orders-i! 
Council, Cabinet directives and ci 
tom and precedents, specifying t2 
SSEA’s authority to sign all su 
missions to Cabinet concerning } 
ternational agreements and the sia 
and composition of delegations 
international conferences. The co: 
tent of these formal credentials w; 
evidently somewhat less than col: 
pelling. In its efforts to exercise tt 
authority, according to the Unde 
Secretary, the Department ran in) 
problems that compelled it to re? 
largely on informal arrangements 
It is an accepted principle th: 
even the humblest department su 
ports its minister to the full. Neve: 
theless, the Under-Secretary che: 
to include constant support for t? 
Minister as an informal device } 
consolidate and enhance the Depa: 
ment’s role as a central agency. F3 
citation of the SSEA’s chairmansf! 
of the Cabinet Committee on Exte- 
nal Affairs and National Defen? 
ignores the fact that all the maj? 
relevant studies of the 1970s — t? 
foreign-policy review, the develo; 
ment-assistance review, the lon 
range patrol-aircraft decision a); 
the European-sector battle-tai 
purchase — bypassed this committe 
Perhaps for this reason ty 
participation of the Minister in t' 
key Priorities and Planning Cor 
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nit ee is also mentioned. But the 
SEA only happens to be a member 
f the latter committee; he is not 
o automatically, and the next Min- 
er may not be included. Central- 
gency status would seem logically 
jo require that relevant policy deci- 
jions for Cabinet approval be han- 
led by a committee in which the 
Department enjoys a primus inter 
vares advantage, the leverage of 
‘hairmanship. In Priorities and 
Janning, the Minister’s ‘“‘clout’’ is 
nore political than departmental, 
hich does little to support the 
jentral-agency claim. 

) Regarding his own role, the 
Jnder-Secretary believes that his 
nost important responsibility is that 
if making recommendations for 
heads of post. Although assisted by 
) CER, he alone has that responsi- 
pility, he avers, and some of the 
h osts are the equal of deputy minis- 
erships in scope. The problem about 
his assertion is that it focuses on 
‘ecommendation, not nomination, 
jnd Prime Ministerial appointment 
\f the occasional political colleague 
lor an overseas post detracts from 
he central-agency argument. 


} 
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Jommittees 

he Under-Secretary is chairman 
f three interdepartmental commit- 
‘ees. The one concerned with Third 
Norld relations, the Interdepart- 
ental Committee on Economic 
Relations with Developing Coun- 
‘ries, has existed for five years in 
‘omparative obscurity. A 1978 cre- 
ition, the Committee of Deputy 
inisters on Foreign Policy, is much 
»roader in scope, and is a forum for 
liscussing almost any policy issue 
vith international implications. If 
his committee becomes a channel 
‘or resolving interdepartmental dif- 
‘erences in a manner consistent with 
‘xternal’s perceptions, it will cer- 
ainly enhance the central-agency 
vase. But, if, on the tough issues, 
he key departments continue to go 
‘heir own ways, the central-agency 
‘laim will not have been forwarded. 
tis, however, one of the two real 
tens the Under-Secretary has taken 


vards central-agency status. The 
i 


other step was taken in the third 
committee he chairs, ICER — the 
move already described to take 
support-staff integration forward to 
include the head of post’s line au- 
thority over all programs, and dual 
accountability to the SSEA and to 
the home-program department. 

A possible third step towards 
central-agency status, one taken 
prior to the Under-Secretary’s as- 
sumption of office, has also been 
mentioned. This was the allocation 
to the SSEA of the authority to 
approve and make recommendations 
to Cabinet on the size and compo- 
sition of delegations to international 
conferences. The Cabinet directive 
did not cover technical meetings, 
general official travel or unofficial 
deliberations, otherwise known in 
Orwellian jargon as non-conferences. 
As for meetings in Canada, other 
departments are more likely to re- 
veal that they are expecting over- 
seas visitors, who may well not pass 
unnoticed, but the same does not 
apply to visiting American officials. 

In 1972, External Affairs was 
assigned responsibility for ensuring 
co-ordination of the external aspects 
and applications of national policy. 
The functionally-originating depart- 


ment was supposed to notify Exter-~° 


nal of any program with external 
content or aspects, but, inadver- 
tently or otherwise, sometimes failed 
to do so. Since the most frequent 
omissions were in the area of 
Canadian-American relations, a fur- 
ther and more specific Government 
guideline was issued in 1974 to try 
to stop issues with Canadian-Amer- 
ican implications from reaching 
Cabinet without prior consultation 
with External Affairs. Throughout 
much of the decade, therefore, the 
Department was obviously not 
viewed as a central agency from 
which other departments had to seek 
clearance before carrying through 
those functional programs that hap- 
pened to have incidental external 
aspects. 

The limitation of co-ordination 
as a central-agency tool is that it is 
dependent on co-operation and per- 
suasion. Unless the responsible body 


stipulated has the power to ensure 
compliance, not merely with the 
outward forms of co-ordination but 
with the policy implications of its 
direction and leadership, then its 
formal obligations and responsibility 
with respect to other departments 
may be purely nominal. 

The Under-Secretary affirms 
that the Department’s means of 
exercising its authority distinguishes 
External Affairs from other central 
agencies. Treasury Board controls 
the budget expenditures for all 
Government departments; it estab- 
lishes the administrative policies of 
the Government as an employer: 
“Government departments and 
agencies do not have a_ choice 
whether to go through Treasury 
Board.” The USSEA might have 
said the same of the PCO, the 
guardian of the gates to Cabinet. 
No department can circumvent the 
Treasury Board and the PCO, but 
departments can extend minimal 
co-operation to External Affairs 
without following its leadership and 
without suffering severe conse- 
quences as a result. The Treasury 
Board and the PCO have something 
to offer or hold back that is con- 
sidered valuable to regular depart- 
ments; External does not. 

All three are concerned with a 
spectrum of policy issues broad 
enough to qualify them as central 
agencies; all three have the requisite 
co-ordinative responsibilities; but 
only two enjoy the powers of con- 
trol necessary to ensure successful 
discharge of those responsibilities. 
The power to control is a crucial 
lever in the weaponry of a central 
agency. What distinguishes Exter- 
nal Affairs is not the difference in 
methods of exercising central-agency 
authority but the absence of the 
authority required to ensure that it 
consistently acts as a central agency. 

External Affairs falls comfort- 
ably into that slightly larger group 
of departments and agencies known 
as the traditional “horizontal co- 
ordinative portfolios”. These depart- 
ments have high policy influence 
owing to the frequency of their 
opportunities to intervene in policy 
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issues. Each deals with basic hori- 
zontal, or cross-cutting, dimensions 
of Government policy. If External 
Affairs obtains leadership control 
of, say, international commercial 


international legal policy, its au- 
thority will have been sufficiently 
consolidated for it to move into the 
central-agency category. If it does 
not obtain enhanced powers, use of 


a looser definition of central age 
will not satisfy its aspirants. T 
central-agency debate is not real 
a semantic one — it concerns leade 


policy, and maintains its sway over 


ship controls. 


United Nations 


term on Security Council 


A personal reminiscence 


by W. H. Barton 


Just as the League of Nations was conceived as a 
response to the horrors of the First World War, the 
founders of the United Nations were motivated pri- 
marily by the need to provide mankind with an 
institution to prevent the recurrence of the madness 
of the Second World War. It was for this reason also 
that the drafters of the Charter of the United Nations 
listed as the first of its purposes the maintenance 
of international peace and security. Moreover, the 
Charter conferred on the Security Council, as the 
organ primarily responsible for the achievement of 
this aim, exceptional powers to act on behalf of all 
members of the organization. 

The record of the Security Council in fulfilling 
its responsibilities during the past 33 years has been 
a mixed one, reflecting the reality of relations between 
the nations, particularly the major powers. But, for 
better or worse, the Council has been, and remains, 
the focus of power and centre of attention at the 
United Nations, and, indeed, in the eyes of the world, 
on those issues of peace or war that nations are pre- 
pared to have come before the world body. 


Mr Barton is Canadian Permanent Representative 

to the United Nations in New York. In that capacity, 
he sat on the Security Council during Canada’s most 
recent two-year term on that body. The views ex- 
pressed here are the personal views of Mr Barton. 
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Ambassador Barton recalls 


For this reason, and because service on t] 
Council carries with it the assumption of speci 
responsibilities by those governments selected for tl) 
assignment, it also confers on them the opportunr 
to play a particularly influential role in negotiatio) 
aimed at resolving some of the most threatening issu 
facing the world today. 

The five permanent members of the Council car: 
this mantle of responsibility and influence as a matt, 
of course, but for the 146 other members of tl 
United Nations the opportunity to serve a two-ye 
term can at best arise only at infrequent interva 
and competition for the assignment is fierce. . 
Canada’s case, notwithstanding its active particip 
tion in the UN and its leading role in peacekeepin. 
it has served on the Council only four times. At thé 
Canada is the first member of our geographical grou 
to have served so often. 


| 
Responsibilities 
The responsibilities and the distinction of membe 
ship on the Security Council are, of course, assum‘ 
by member governments, and in particular by the 
foreign ministers. But it is only rarely that ministe 
attend meetings of the Council, so that, although tl 
Permanent Representative in New York is guid 
by instructions from his home office, a considerak 
burden devolves on him. George Ignatieff, who w 
Permanent Representative during Canada’s last p1 
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ious term of office called it “the hot seat”. I did not 
aave his experience of being involved in a war situa- 
jon (the Six-day War of 1967), but I was very 
sonscious of being the fourth Canadian to have had 
she honour and privilege of serving on the Council, 
and of the obligation to try to live up to the standards 
}set by General McNaughton, Charles Ritchie, and 
George Ignatieff before me. 

To one who is used to working in the unwieldy 
General Assembly of today, where it is rare to find 
‘aven an intersessional committee with fewer than 40 
sor 50 members, there is a real “culture shock” in 
learning to operate in the clubby atmosphere of the 
Council, limited as it is to 15 members and with the 
reality of the veto lying behind every negotiation. I 
have described the atmosphere as clubby with reason. 
During its early years, the Council was notorious for 
confrontations between East and West and for the 
succession of Soviet vetoes. As time has gone by, the 
Cold War has moderated, the influence of Third 
World nations has grown, and a new atmosphere of co- 
operation, within the limits imposed by basic national 
positions, has emerged. Nowadays most differences 
are argued out in closed informal consultations and 
formal meetings are normally held only when a course 
of action and a script for what is to happen have been 
worked out behind the scenes. Because the Council 
‘is small, the members get to know each other really 
well and work together with good humour in an effort 
to achieve the widest possible agreement. 
During our tenure of office, the Council met 
formally 125 times, 73 in 1977 and 52 in 1978. But 
behind these statistics lay countless hours of informal 
consultation and negotiation between delegations, at 
all times of the day and night, and all too often on 
week-ends. 

_ The Council has a long-established practice of 
reacting only responsively to situations that are re- 
ferred to it by governments. In the last two years, 
the principal substantive areas of concern have been 
southern Africa, including Rhodesia, Namibia and 
the apartheid policies of the South African Govern- 
ment, the Middle East, including the problems of 
‘Lebanon, and Cyprus. The Council also gave some 
attention to problems in other parts of Africa, notably 
‘the mercenary raid on Benin in January 1977 and 
the differences between Chad and Libya over support 
allegedly given by the latter to Chad rebels. The 
Council did not take up the situation in the Horn of 
Africa or in the Sahara, nor did it deal in any way 
with issues in other parts of the world. 

Although the Security Council has not evolved 
‘in the way envisaged in the Charter, as a body watch- 
_ ing over the peace of the world, and, given the present 
‘state of relations between the great powers, is unlikely 
‘to do so in the foreseeable future, at the outset of our 
term Mr Jamieson advanced the idea that a modest 
penning might be made towards trying to head off 


trouble rather than wait for it to happen before doing 
anything. He suggested that, from time to time, when 
foreign ministers represented on the Security Council 
were in New York, they should take advantage of the 
opportunity to have informal consultations on the 
state of the world. When we attempted to follow up on 
this idea, we found that, while Western members of 
the Council and those familiar with the traditions of 
the Commonwealth were receptive, some of the others 
found it difficult to grasp the idea of a free and in- 
formal exchange of ideas without publicity or com- 
mitment, and the Eastern European and Chinese 
members were resolutely opposed. Even if our efforts 
were unsuccessful, I believe they were worth trying. 
But changes along the lines we were working for will 
not occur until the permanent members of the Coun- 
cil are prepared to espouse them and work actively 
for their adoption. 

It was evident at the outset of our term of office 
that the Council would be actively involved in the 
problems of the Middle East and Cyprus and, because 
Canada was playing a major role in the UN peace- 
keeping activities in both of these areas, I arranged, 
together with the Mission’s Military Adviser Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bob Gallagher, to visit the Canadian 
and other peacekeeping forces in the Sinai, on the 
Golan Heights and in Cyprus. It proved to be an 
invaluable experience, and added enormously to my 
understanding of the issues and of the problems of 
the peacekeepers who serve with selfless dedication 
in conditions that are difficult and often dangerous. 
With benefit of hindsight, I only wish that I had 
arranged a familiarization tour of southern Africa, 
the other principal area of UN preoccupation. My 
advice to my successor as Permanent Representative, 
even though he will not be on the Security Council, 
is that, at an early stage in his tour of duty, he should 
press to make visits to both areas unless he is already 
familiar with them. 


Southern Africa 

During 1977 and 1978, the problems of southern 
Africa were unquestionably the major preoccupation 
of the Security Council. The African members of the 
Council, actively backed by their regional group and 
with the support of the whole of the Third World, 
pressed vigorously for action to resolve the situation 
in Rhodesia and Namibia, and for punitive measures 
against South Africa unless it abandoned its apartheid 
policy. In African eyes, these were all aspects of the 
same problem, because it was South African involve- 
ment and support that made it possible for Ian Smith 
to cling to power and South African refusal to ter- 
minate its illegal mandate over Namibia that pre- 
vented the UN’s Council for Namibia from taking 
over the administration of the territory and establish- 
ing a truly independent government with SWAPO 
at the helm. 
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In the early months of 1977, the African members 
of the Council launched a major initiative consisting 
of four draft resolutions focused on the problems of 
southern Africa, including Rhodesia, apartheid in 
South Africa, and Namibia. These resolutions em- 
bodied a number of provisions — particularly man- 
datory sanctions against South Africa — that the 
Western members were simply not prepared to con- 
template, not least because of the extremely painful 
effect such measures would have on their own 
economies. 

At that moment, the Western members of the 
Council (the Federal Republic of Germany, Britain, 
France, the United States and Canada) had a private 
meeting at the Canadian mission to discuss what we 
should do. This was the first occasion on which 
Andrew Young, as a black, had been faced with the 
prospect of public confrontation on an issue of deep 
emotional significance to him. His response to this 
challenge was imaginative and courageous, and though 
it did not work out exactly as he had hoped, it has 
served as the most important single element in the 
Western plan of action in the Council since then. 


Two-pronged approach 

Ambassador Young suggested that we should follow 
a two-pronged approach. First, we should suggest to 
the Africans that, instead of following the route of 
confrontation in the Council, with the inevitable 
vetoes that would follow, we should try collectively 
to draft a declaration asserting affirmatively the wide 
areas of agreement on southern African issues. Such 
a declaration, as a considered expression of the con- 
victions of the Council, would have an important 
impact on world opinion. Secondly, the five Western 
members of the Council would use their good offices, 
as major trading nations dealing with South Africa, 
to see if they could persuade South Africa to accept 
a plan, consistent with guidelines laid down by the 
Security Council, to hold free elections at an early 
date in Namibia, leading to its establishment as an 
independent state recognized as such by the UN. 

It was acknowledged that this approach rested on 
pretty shaky foundations, but at least it meant that 
we should be taking the initiative rather than remain- 
ing in a negative position of inaction. The five govern- 
ments were, therefore, pleased to endorse it. From the 
outset, the Africans were doubtful about the feasi- 
bility of our approach, but they agreed to hold off 
pushing their resolutions until we could test the water. 

We spent a busy spring preparing what we thought 
was an affirmative declaration on southern Africa 
and then trying it on our African colleagues. We made 
some progress, but in the end, as I suppose was pre- 
dictable, there were simply too many questions of 
principle where the maximum distance we could go 
fell short of the minimum positions that the Africans 
could contemplate, and by June this particular fire 
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a 
had spluttered out. Things were quiet during th 
summer, but then the build-up of detentions ar 
prison deaths, culminating in the death of Steve Bik 
and the suppression of the anti-apartheid press stirre 
the Africans to demand that the Council deal wii 
their proposals. 
The Western members of the Council shared th 
general repugnance against the direction affairs we) 
taking in South Africa, and looked hard for somethir 
to be done that would express the universal sense | 
indignation but, at the same time, could be tolerate 
economically, particularly by Britain. The mo 
obvious target was a compulsory arms embargo, to t 
implemented in accordance with Chapter VII of th 
UN Charter. It would be the first time that con 
pulsory sanctions had been invoked against a membi 
state, and even that limited measure produced doub_ 
and tensions within the Western group. 
There was an intense period of internal discu 
sions, which involved extended consultations with ov, 
governments, before we finally reached a decision 1, 
go ahead. Unfortunately, the resulting delay led : 
a highly-charged debate in the Council, in which tk 
Western countries were accused of negotiating in ba 
faith. The outcome was that the Western membe) 
went along with one of the African-sponsored resoli 
tions but voted against the other three, which mear 
that they were vetoed by the negative votes of Britai 
the U.S.A. and France. We then brought forward tt 
Western proposal for a compulsory arms embarg) 
The angry Africans at first spurned it but, after | 
cooling-off period of a day or so, they accepted ¢ 
Indian re-write of the text, which was essentially th 
same as the one we had proposed. This landmai 
resolution was adopted on November 4, 1977. 


Namibia | 
While all this was going on, the Western Five ha 
also been working on the other element of their pla’ 
of action, Namibia. As it turned out, this initiatiy, 
proved to be, on all counts, their major preoccupatic! 
during 1977 and 1978. At this moment, it also lool. 
as if it may prove to be a major accomplishment if 
the Security Council. 

The situation at the beginning of 1977 was the 
the South African Government had announced | 
program to give Namibia its independence — Sout, 
African style. Our first move was to propose to tl 
South African Government that, if it would halt th: 
process, the Five would use their good offices to fi 
to obtain UN acceptance of a plan, based on fre 
elections with universal franchise, that would resu 
in a truly independent Namibia, rather than anothe 
unrecognized Transkei. At the same time, it we 
made clear that, if South Africa persisted in goin! 
ahead on its own, the Western governments could n¢ 
be expected to keep on resisting retaliatory action b| 
the Security Council. 


ce every three weeks. We had to come up with a 
lan that would insure: that the guerilla warfare 
long the frontier between Namibia and Angola and 
‘ambia would come to a halt; that the blacks who 
iad fled the country would feel safe to return; that 
he 20,000 to 30,000 South African troops would be 
ed to a minimum so that there could be no as 


hat the possibilities of intimidation by the police and 
/ivil administration would also be neutralized; and, 
inally, that the electoral and constitutional measures 
ould be carried out to the satisfaction of all that 
hey were fair. 

' To carry out the negotiations we established a 
Yontact Group consisting of the deputy representa- 
ives of the five missions. The Canadian member was 
Paul Lapointe, who has recently moved to Ottawa as 
Jirector-General of the UN bureau of the Depart- 
aent of External Affairs. The main elements of our 
‘lan were agreed on at an early stage, but it required 
‘nonths of fine-tuning the language, modifying details, 
ind “hard selling’ by both sides to convince the 
varties concerned that their vital interests were taken 
‘are of. The Western Contact Group made five trips 
io Africa. Sam Nujoma, the head of the South West 
\frican People’s Organization — the liberation move- 
jaent recognized by the UN — came to New York for 
onsultations three times. The South African Foreign 
Minister came twice. The five Western foreign min- 
sters had lengthy joint consultations with both sides, 
‘nd with the Front-Line States (Angola, Zambia, 
30tswana, Tanzania and Mozambique). 


Vestern plan 

n April 1978, South Africa announced acceptance 
wf the Western plan but, while we were concen- 
‘rating on trying to get SWAPO’s acceptance as 
vell as the support of the Front-Line States, the 
South Africans launched a fierce raid on SWAPO 
-1eadquarters in Angola. Nujoma went home at once 
n anger and consternation and our talks broke off. 
t took a month for the situation to cool off to the 
oint where talks could be resumed. We found that 
he Front-Line States were anxious to get a negotiated 
‘olution and, with their strong support, SWAPO ac- 
tepted the Western plan on July 12. As a result, at 
he end of July we were able to get a resolution 
hrough the Security Council authorizing the Sec- 
‘wretary-General to send a special representative to 
Namibia to devise an operation plan to put our 
»roposals into effect. 

It was a historic Council meeting, with five 
oreign ministers present, and I had the honour to 
weside in the absence of Mr Jamieson, who had to 
turn from New York to Newfoundland to be with 
| oe who was visiting that province at the time. 
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Then, just when success seemed within our grasp, 
new difficulties arose that necessitated the Western 
foreign ministers visiting South Africa, and a sub- 
sequent condemnation by the Security Council of the 
South African decision to go ahead with internally- 
conducted elections in Namibia, notwithstanding its 
expressed willingness to see the subsequent imple- 
mentation of the UN plan. However, once again the 
seemingly-intractable obstacles were overcome and, 
at the end of 1978, when Canada left the Council, 
the prospects for getting a UN presence in Namibia 
and beginning the electoral process by February 
looked very encouraging. 


Middle East 


Contrary to our initial expectations, the Security 
Council was not actively concerned with Middle East 
matters in 1977-78, except for the situation in Leba- 
non, which took a critical turn in March 1978, when 
Israel reacted to the turmoil, and in particular the 
fighting between the Palestinian and Lebanese Chris- 
tian elements in the southern part of the country, by 
occupying Lebanon south of the Litani River. The 
situation was highly charged and politically complex, 
including great-power differences over the conduct of 
Middle East negotiations, Arab-Israeli hostility, and 
strong inter-Arab differences. 

What happened showed the Council at its best. 
There were intensive day-and-night negotiations over 
a period of about 72 hours, which produced a resolu- 
tion calling for strict respect for the territorial in- 
tegrity, sovereignty and political independence of 
Lebanon and the immediate withdrawal of Israeli 
forces, and providing for the establishment at once of 
a United Nations interim force for Southern Lebanon 
(UNIFIL) to confirm the Israeli withdrawal, restore 
peace and security, and assist Lebanon in the re- 
establishment of its effective authority in the area. 

The prompt action of the Council defused the 
immediate situation, but Lebanon has remained a 
troubled country. In October 1978, a resolution that 
was adopted calling for a cessation of fighting in 
Beirut was helpful in arranging for a cease-fire, and 
in December the Council met again to call on all 
parties not fully co-operating with UNIFIL, partic- 
ularly Israel, to stop at once interfering with UNIFIL’s 
operations. 

Apart from its deliberations on Lebanon and one 
or two meetings of a general nature on the rights 
of the Palestinian people, the Council’s only business 
with the Middle East was the renewal of the man- 
dates, when required, for the UN Emergency Force 
in the Sinai and the UN Disengagement Observer 
Force on the Golan Heights. Debate on these renewals 
was, without exception, brief and low-keyed. 

If the involvement of the Council in Middle East 
affairs proved less difficult than we had expected, the 
exact opposite can be said for the situation in Cyprus. 
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The sorry tale of events on that unhappy island is 
too long to be recounted here. Suffice it to say that 
the presence of the UN Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) 
plays a vital role in preventing a renewal of fighting 
between the Greek and Turkish Cypriot communities. 
The Security Council mandate for the Force comes 
up for renewal every six months, on June 15 and 
December 15, and the debate on the enabling resolu- 
tion serves as a platform on which both sides can 
ventilate their views on the situation and on what 
should be done about it. Up to now, for varying rea- 
sons, both sides have wanted UNFICYP maintained 
but, because in principle their consent to the renewal 
of the mandate is required, they have attempted to 
use this as a means of obtaining changes in the text 
of the resolutions in their favour. 

It so happened that, in accordance with the 
Council’s practice of monthly rotation of the pres- 
idency, Canada was in the chair in June 1977. In my 
innocence, I thought that, after one or two private 
consultations with the parties concerned a few days 
prior to the expiration of the mandate, we could 
obtain agreement on the text of a resolution, similar 
to the one that had been adopted six months earlier, 
and have the Council approve it in ample time. How 
wrong I was! Both sides advanced claims as to what 
should be in the resolution, and neither would budge. 

As the deadline of midnight June 15 drew closer, 
I enlisted the aid of the Secretary-General and several 
members of the Council to attempt to influence the 
parties, but late that evening we were still locked 
in informal consultation in a small conference room 
in the basement of the UN Building. We finally got 
agreement on a text at 11:45 p.m., and raced upstairs 
to the Council Chamber to adopt the resolution 
formally at 10 seconds to midnight. My colleague, the 
Bolivian Ambassador, who presided over the Council 
this last June, was even less fortunate than I was. 
We had to “stop the clock” at midnight and it took 
until 5:00 a.m. before the Council was able to act. 

The Council took up the subject of Cyprus again 
in November 1978 at the request of the Government 
of Cyprus, which wished to have “a political debate’ 
without the constraints imposed by the time-limit for 
renewal of the mandate for UNFICYP. The goal of 
the Cypriots was to have the Council set a deadline 
for the withdrawal of the Turkish Army from Cyprus, 
failing which the Council would take appropriate 
action, presumably under Chapter VII of the United 
Nations Charter. This goal was unrealistic, and the 
climate for the debate was made more difficult by 
some by-play behind the scenes over who should be 
allowed to participate in the debate and under what 
auspices. In the end, the Council adopted a simple 
resolution calling on all concerned to work towards 
a solution of the problem in accordance with prin- 
ciples previously laid down by the Council and asking 
the Secretary-General to report on progress next May. 
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It is easy for those of us not caught up in t 
Cyprus dispute to say that the two communities mv 
learn to live with each other in peace, and to be i i 
patient with their failure to do so. But there are ve) 
great problems for them to overcome — problems cor. 
pounded by cultural, social and economic difference 
and, though renewed efforts are being made to g 
negotiations going again, there is no general air | 
confidence in success. Instead there is a current | 
opinion, particularly among the main contributors | 
UNFICYP, that, instead of providing an incenti: 
to peace, the Force is serving as a shelter for the ty; 
sides to take intransigent positions. The views [ 
UNFICYP contributors are also influenced by t 
failure of some countries that have an active intere 
in peace in Europe to share in carrying the financi| 
burden. It will be interesting to see if this sense of co 
cern is given tangible expression when the UNFICY} 
mandate comes before the Security Council again ne; 
June. 


Personalities 

Inevitably the personalities and capacities of the i 
dividual delegates significantly affect the way t: 
Council works. There were a few “weak sisters”, b 
most were fine men, who, while advocating and d. 
fending the positions of their governments with gre’ 
skill and energy, at the same time were conscious | 
their obligation to do their best to contribute to t} 
reputation and effectiveness of the Council. 

The representatives of the five permanent mei 
bers of the Council have the advantage of continui 
of service, but in fact all were strong personalities ai! 
effective representatives of their governments. I shi| 
never forget the blunt, undiplomatic candour of Anc 
Young, the gentle but firm interventions of Jacqu; 
Leprette, the razor-sharp wit of Ivor Richard, th 
cheerful friendliness of Oleg Troyanovsky, and t) 
dialectical talents of Chen Chu when the opportuni’ 
arose to point the finger at some of his colleagues. 

The non-permanent members have the disa 
vantage of transient status, and positions that mo 
or all of them may favour can be blocked by a ve) 
from one or another of the permanent members, bt 
by the same token, their support is essential to at’ 
agreement on a course of action. The non-aligni 
(that is to say, the members from Africa, Lat 
America and Asia, except for China) caucus on eve’ 
issue, and participate actively in the drafting of text) 
During our period on the Council, the contribution | 
Rikhi Jaipal, the Indian representative, was partic 
larly noteworthy in this regard. 

Finally, I should like to say a word about t]. 
role of the two Western non-permanent delegation, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Canada. W 
were both anxious to demonstrate that, while we cou} 
be expected to share a general identity of views wi’! 
the permanent Western members, we should be acti 


bei ce. 


yn our own assessment of situations and reaching our 
‘ > 


own decisions. On the whole, I think we accomplished 


f there were numerous occasions when we per- 
suaded our permanent colleagues to modify their posi- 
tions in directions we thought were right. The one 
larea where we did operate as a united group was in 
pursuit of our initiative on Namibia, but even in that 
ease our public positions were preceded by intense 
argumentation and agreement in the Contact Group 
as to the best approach to pursue. 

The Ambassador of the Federal Republic of 


very able colleague in all these negotiations and, if 
he is successful in his campaign to be President of 
ithe General Assembly in 1980, I am sure he will fill 
,that important post with great distinction. 

Inevitably, the quality of the Security Council 
aries from year to year depending on the quality 
and character of its non-permanent members. Nearly 
every member nation wants a turn on the Council, 
but the fact is that some are in a much better position 


‘United Nations 


The United Nations, the most universal of interna- 
tional organizations, continues to grow and develop; 
its membership has tripled in 33 years. In 1978, the 
Solomon Islands and Dominica joined the UN, in- 
creasing its membership to 151 states. The UN budget 
»has now passed the $1 billion-mark, and totals $2.5 
billion when the UN Specialized Agencies are added. 
The heavy agenda of the thirty-third General Assem- 
bly contained 129 questions. To finish its work, the 
Assembly had to hold a resumed session after the 
Christmas and New Year’s holidays. It adopted 205 
‘resolutions and 70 decisions, which were published in 
a 512-page book. 

Canadians have recently shown a renewed inter- 
-est in UN activities because of Canada’s two-year 
membership in the Security Council and its highly- 
Visible participation in the initiative, together with the 
United States, Britain, France and the Federal Re- 


< 


public of Germany (the “Western Five”), to bring 
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to make an effective contribution than others. For 
this reason, I believe that the Canadian Government, 
as one of those that can be expected to be an ef- 
fective contributor, is right in pursuing the consistent 
policy, over the years, of standing for election to the 
Council whenever the situation is propitious. Looking 
back on our most recent term, we have received many 
expressions of appreciation from friendly delegations, 
and some even from delegations whose views on what 
the Security Council should and should not do are 
opposed to ours. The one disappointment has been 
that events subsequent to our departure from the 
Council have seemingly brought to naught our efforts 
to have free elections take place in Namibia under 
United Nations supervision. Nevertheless, it is our 
conviction that the great efforts made by the Security 
Council — and in particular the five Western members 
— will, in the final analysis, prove to have made an 
important contribution to the resolution of the prob- 
lems of southern Africa, thereby earning for the mem- 
bership of the Council for 1977-78 a place in the 
history of the United Nations. 


Recap of Canada’s activities 
at thirty-third General Assembly 


by J. F. Tanguay 


about an internationally-acceptable settlement in 
Namibia. During the thirty-third session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Jamaica, Norway, Zambia, Bangladesh 
and Portugal were elected as non-permanent members 
of the Security Council to begin two-year terms in 
January 1979. Norway and Portugal replaced Canada 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, whose man- 
dates ended on December 31, 1978. 

During the general debate of the session, Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs Don Jamieson 


Mr Tanguay is Director of the United Nations Political 
and Institutional Affairs Division of the Department 
of External Affairs. He joined the Department in 1963 
and has served on postings to Moscow and Bonn. In 
Ottawa, he served for a time as Assistant Secretary 

to the Cabinet. The views expressed in this article 

are those of Mr Tanguay. 
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stresed three key international issues: the unresolved 
Middle East crisis, decolonization in southern Africa 
and human-rights violations. He deplored the lack of 
progress towards a durable peace in the Middle East 
and total decolonization in southern Africa. On human 
rights, Mr Jamieson noted that it was “not a matter 
of laying down to governments how they should 
fashion their political or economic systems’. “It is 
simply,” he declared, ‘‘a matter of making certain that 
all governments observe the fundamental decencies of 
civilized life to which they have all pledged allegiance.” 
He called for a UN investigation into the human- 
rights situation in Democratic Kampuchea, and urged 
all states to take action to alleviate the plight of 
Indochinese refugees. 

In the Third Committee of the Assembly (Social 
and Humanitarian Questions), the Canadian delega- 
tion drafted and co-sponsored an important resolution 
urging governments to investigate and account for 
cases of disappeared persons, and called on the 
Secretary-General and the Commission on Human 
Rights to investigate reports of involuntary disap- 
pearances. This resolution was adopted by the General 
Assembly and was referred to the Commission on 
Human Rights for follow-up action. Canada also co- 
sponsored resolutions dealing with national human- 
rights institutions and regional arrangements for the 
effective promotion and protection of human rights. 
Other resolutions focused on equal opportunity for 
women, youth matters, the elderly, trade-union de- 
tainees, and the UN Yearbook on Human Rights. In 
general, the session was notable for the enhanced 
dialogue that took place between the West and the 
Third World on human-rights and social-development 
issues. 

On December 11, 1978, the UN General Assembly 
commemorated the thirtieth anniversary of the Declar- 
ation of Human Rights and bestowed several prizes 
on individuals and organizations for human-rights 
accomplishments. Professor John P. Humphrey, Spe- 
cial Adviser to the Canadian delegation, addressed the 
General Assembly. A well-known figure in North 
America, the Reverend Martin Luther King Jr., 
American civil-rights leader and 1964 Nobel Price 
winner, was among those who received a posthumous 
human-rights award. The organizations that received 
the prizes included the International Committee of 
the Red Cross and Amnesty International. 


Middle East 

On the political scene, despite dramatic events outside 
the UN, such as the Camp David agreements, Middle 
East resolutions at the thirty-third session of the 
General Assembly, with one or two exceptions, closely 
resembled those of previous years. One of these resolu- 
tions contained a clause directed against the frame- 
work for peace negotiations agreed to at Camp David 
because of which Canada changed its vote on the 
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resolution from positive in 1977 to negative. Canad/ 
the United States, Israel and most West Europea 
nations voted against three resolutions on the questio 
of Palestine. 

An entirely new resolution was introduced on tk 
issue of co-operation between the United Natior 
Development Program (UNDP) and the Palestinia) 
people. It called on the UNDP to establish and financ 
projects to improve the social and economic conditior’ 
of the Palestinian people. Canada, the U.S., Israe! 
Australia and Malawi voted against this resolute 0 
the ground that the UN Relief and Works Agenc 
(UNRWA) was clearly responsible for providing a: 
sistance to the Palestinian people and a duplication « 
efforts could occur with UNDP involvement in suc 
assistance. 

Canada maintained its negative vote on the re) 
olution concerning the situation in the Middle Eas) 
This year’s resolution referred to a resumption of tI! 
Geneva peace talks and the participation in the peac 
conference of the Palestinian Liberation Organizatio) 
It also called for an Israeli withdrawal from all Ara} 
territories occupied since 1967. Canada, the Unit 
States, Israel and Guatemala voted against this resol 
tion because it exceeded the framework establishe 
by Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338, an) 
because the reconvening of the Geneva peace talk: 
would prejudice the negotiations started by the Cam 


David agreements. Canada, the U.S. and the wie 
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Israel for pate blichine set lements in the occugm 
Arab territories because such settlements reduced tk 
prospects for peace. 

The thirty-third General Assembly deliberatior| 
did not, in fact, satisfy initial hopes of progres 
towards peace in the Middle East. Many of the d 
bates were acrimonious and repetitious. 


Southern Africa 
The problems of southern Africa have increasing]! 
affected the whole UN system. The drive of variot| 
liberation movements for international recognitio) 
has raised political and legal questions in almost a) 
UN agencies and subsidiary bodies. The Gener: 
Assembly, frustrated by many years of adopting rei! 
olutions that have failed to bring social justice an! 
racial equality to southern Africa, now routinely er 
dorses “armed struggle” as a legitimate method C 
achieving social and political change. The invidiov! 
definition in 1975 of Zionism as a form of racism hé 
led to the linking of two intractable problem area! 
the Middle East and southern Africa, and in turn he} 
undermined the consensus that existed previously 0 
questions of racism and racial discrimination. | 

The Zionism-racism issue re-surfaced at tt 
World Conference to Combat Racism and Racii) 
Discrimination in Geneva last August and caused tk) 
withdrawal of Canada and 11 other Western natior! 


, 
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the conference. General Assembly debate on 
] discrimination and the Decade against Racism 
k place against the background of the results of the 
onference, which was the subject of two resolutions. 
Ghana’s strong attempt to minimize the damage 
the Decade against Racism, a resolution of the 
‘conference that could have been aiiopted by consensus, 
failed to win African support. The sponsors of a com- 
peting resolution, which explicitly endorsed the world 
conference’s results and thereby made the resolution 
unacceptable to most Western countries, then decided 
to offer contentious amendments to the Ghanaian 
draft. These amendments were ultimately voted on 
and incorporated in the text. The Canadian delegation 
strongly criticized such tactics as “divisive”. Not only 
had certain delegations promoted their own resolu- 
tions, they had also prevented the adoption of a con- 
‘sensus resolution that could have provided the basis 
for continued Western support of the Decade against 
Racism. The Canadian delegation voted against both 
resolutions, and many other delegations also voted 
against them or abstained. Canada later abstained on 
-a resolution on the Decade against Racism, the 
objective of which had been compromised by the 
-world-conference resolutions. 
The debate on Rhodesia was marked by increas- 
‘ing frustration over the apparent ineffectiveness of 
international pressure on the white minority regime, 
‘the lack of clear results from the Anglo-American 
initiative for majority rule, and Ian Smith’s success- 
‘ful manoeuvering to retain effective control of the 
Rhodesian Government. This frustration was reflected 
in a further hardening of the language of the two 
traditional resolutions on Rhodesia. 

The first resolution on the situation in Rhodesia, 
which had been adopted by consensus in the three 
previous years, drew ten abstentions, mostly by 
Western nations. Canada abstained because the res- 
olution’s implicit endorsement of armed struggle was 
not consistent with the fundamental principles of the 
UN and because the resolution incorporated allega- 
tions against unspecified Western states about support 
for the illegal Rhodesian regime. The second resolu- 
tion dealt mainly with sanctions and suffered from 
‘similar defects. It also called for measures against 
Rhodesia that would place restrictions on the basic 
rights of Canadians to enjoy freedom of travel and 
information. Canada and 12 other countries abstained. 
The final act of the regular session of the thirty- 
third General Assembly was to adopt three resolutions 
on Namibia, which studiously avoided any mention 
of the Western Five’s initiative to bring about a 
pgp otiated settlement. This silence reflected much 
scepticism and impatience over the Western Five’s 
initiative. After 20 months of negotiations, it had not 
yet led to a clear South African acceptance of the 
UN plan for Namibia’s independence. However, as 
ie Five thought their initiative could still succeed, 


they chose not to complicate it at a crucial stage by 
taking a position on the substance of the resolution, 
and abstained on procedural grounds. South Africa’s 
later acceptance of UN-supervised elections in Nami- 
bia kept alive hopes at that time that a successful 
conclusion to the Western initiative was still possible. 


Apartheid 


The debate on the agenda item “Policies of apartheid 
of the Government of South Africa” resulted in 15 
draft resolutions, the same number as last year. This 
item was not assigned to a committee for considera- 
tion, for the somewhat illusory reason that it gained 
in importance by having the substantive debate take 
place in plenary. The item came up towards the end 
of the session, and the long list of speakers and com- 
peting priorities meant that it could not be completed 
during the regular session. 

In the resumed session, resolutions on the UN 
Trust Fund for South Africa and on political prisoners 
were adopted without a vote. Furthermore, a resolu- 
tion on tributes to the memory of leaders and out- 
standing personalities who worked for opressed peo- 
ples and a resolution on the dissemination of informa- 
tion on apartheid were adopted unanimously. Canada 
voted for resolutions on the international mobilization 
against apartheid, the work program of the Special 
Committee on Apartheid and apartheid in sports. 

Although Canada supported the resolution on the 
international mobilization against apartheid, the Ca- 
nadian delegation stressed its disagreement with the 
preambular paragraph, which sought to reaffirm the 
General Assembly’s full commitment to “‘the elimina- 
tion of the threat to international peace and security 
caused by the apartheid regime’. Canada argued that 
such a determination could only be made by the 
Security Council and that the General Assembly 
should not prejudge such an important decision using 
a casual reference in a preambular paragraph. 

Canada abstained on resolutions concerning an 
oil embargo against South Africa, nuclear co-operation 
and military collaboration with South Africa. The 
other members of the Western Five voted against 
these resolutions, except West Germany, which also 
abstained on the resolution on military collaboration. 
Canada and other Western countries voted against 
resolutions on relations between Israel and South 
Africa, economic collaboration with South Africa and 
the situation in South Africa, and abstained on resolu- 
tions concerning investments in South Africa and as- 
sistance to oppressed peoples. 

Regarding Canada’s abstention on the resolution 
calling for a total end of all nuclear co-operation with 
South Africa and the resolution on military collabora- 
tion with South Africa, the Canadian delegation ex- 
plained that these resolutions might weaken incentives 
for South Africa to become a full adherent to inter- 
national nuclear safeguards. Canada abstained on the 
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oil-embargo resolution and the new-investments ques- 
tion because the action called for could only be im- 
plemented effectively through mandatory decisions of 
the Security Council. 

Canada’s vote against the resolution on relations 
between Israel and South Africa reflected again its 
objection to singling-out Israel. On economic col- 
laboration with South Africa, Canada explained that 
one of the implications of implementing the resolution 
would be severance of diplomatic relations with South 
Africa, a self-defeating measure. As it did last year, 
Canada voted against the resolution on the situation 
in South Africa, primarily because of a general hard- 
ening of the language, including the affirmation of the 
legitimacy of armed struggle. 


Continuing tensions 
The debate on Cyprus in plenary did little, unfortu- 
nately, to ease the continuing political tension 14 
years after initial UN intervention. The Canadian 
delegation emphasized that “peacemaking” should ac- 
company “peacekeeping”. Canada’s Permanent Rep- 
resentative, Ambassador Barton, said: 
We think it reasonable to expect that the parties 
will bend their efforts to finding an accomodation 
that enables the UN Peacekeeping Force to leave 
Cyprus rather than keep the Peacekeeping Force as 
guardian of the status quo. 

The resolution adopted at the thirty-third session 
called for an urgent resumption of negotiations be- 
tween the Cypriot communities and asked the parties 
to co-operate with the Secretary-General and the UN 
peacekeeping force. Canada supported this resolution 
but abstained on a clause that recommended that 
the Security Council examine the implementation 
of its relevant resolutions and adopt, if necessary, 
appropriate and practical measures to ensure such 
implementation. In Canada’s view, this clause was 
unnecessary; negotiations between the two communi- 
ties were the most “‘appropriate and practical” way to 
resolve the question of Cyprus. 

The continuing dispute in plenary unfortunately 
spilt over into the Third Committee’s discussion of 
missing persons in Cyprus. The parties, unable to 
agree on the terms of a single text, produced a resolu- 
tion whose implementation is doubtful. Canada ab- 
stained on all voting on this item on the ground that 
the resolution could not solve the Cyprus problem 
and might exacerbate an already serious situation. 

The debate on peacekeeping was highlighted by 
a European Community initiative, a draft resolution 
appealing to member states to support and strengthen 
UN peacekeeping operations. Members were invited, 
for the first time, to consider the possibility of train- 
ing their military personnel for UN peacekeeping 
operations. They were asked to provide supplementary 
assistance to peacekeeping operations through logistic 
support or any other peacekeeping potential. They 
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were also invited to supply the Secretary-General with 


up-to-date information on possible standby capacities 
Canada, the largest contributor to UN peacekeepin; 
operations, vigorously supported this resolution. __ 

The debate did not resolve the past and presen 
differences of view among members of the Specia 
Committee on Peacekeeping Operations, especially o1 
guidelines to govern the establishment, financing anc 
day-to-day control of such operations. Despite its dis 
appointing lack of progress over the years, the com 
mittee has done some useful work by identifyin; 
important issues. The General Assembly urged it t 
complete its work soon on acceptable guidelines anc 
devote attention to specific questions of the practica 
implementation of peacekeeping operations. 


Disarmament 
The disarmament debate capitalized on the spirit o 
compromise that evolved from the special session 0) 
disarmament held from May 23 to July 1, 1978. O} 
the 41 resolutions adopted, 18 passed by consensus} 
The various aspects of the special session’s progran} 
of action dealt with included resolutions on the suc) 
cessful conclusion of SALT I, an agreement on a com 
prehensive test ban and the prohibition of chemica 
weapons. . 

Canada’s representative on the First Committee 
the newly-appointed External Affairs Adviser on Dis 
armament and Arms Control, Geoffrey Pearson, urge: 
the General Assembly to request the Committee 0: 
Disarmament to consider urgently an adequate ces 
sation and prohibition of the production of fissionabl 
material for nuclear weapons. The General Assembl} 
adopted the proposal. This Canadian initiative wa 
one of four elements of the “strategy of suffocation: 
proposed by Prime Minister Trudeau during the spe) 
cial session to arrest the arms race. The other element! 
were a comprehensive test ban, an agreement to sto. 
the flight-testing of all new strategic delivery vehicle; 
and an agreement to limit and progressively reduc 
military spending on new strategic nuclear-weapo} 
systems. 

The General Assembly session produced a ploc; 
ding debate on economic and financial matters an: 
managed to avoid serious problems despite the frustra 
tions of the Third World members. They were er 
couraged, for instance, by some progress on th 
Common Fund, a clarification of the mandate of th) 
Committee of the Whole and the adoption of guide, 
lines for an international development strategy (IDS) 
During January’s resumed session, many importan 
items from the Second Committee were adopte| 
without vote. UN member states are now lookin) 
ahead to the fifth UN Conference on Trade an} 
Development (UNCTAD V). 

The Second Committee adopted 68 resolution 
(56 by consensus). The first part of its session wa 


spent working out the mandate of the committee ¢ 
é 


; 


- the Whole, whose future remains in doubt. The Group 
- of 77’s review of all texts also caused a backlog of work 
and delayed the activities of the committee. Resolu- 
tions on an IDS and an international conference on 
'new and renewable sources of energy were adopted 
by consensus. Non-controversial texts on UNCTAD 
V, the resumed negotiations on the Common Fund 
and the UN Conference on Science and Technology 
for Development also appeared. The imminence of 
these meetings led to the ‘‘mark-time” character of 
the thirty-third session as far as North-South issues 
were concerned. A hardening of the Group of 77’s 
position was somewhat impeded by the apparent 
flexibility of the United States and West Germany. 
The Nordic countries and the Netherlands consis- 
tently pressed for progress on North-South issues. 
Few political aspects were introduced into the debate. 
The Canadian delegation was pleased with the 
Second Committee’s deliberations. Canada had worked 
for sound decisions on human settlements, operational 
activities and the energy conference. The Canadian 
‘vice-chairman of the Second Committee, Jeremy 
Kinsman, helped promote Canadian objectives, which 
were shared by a large group of member states, and 
‘mediated successfully on several occasions. This latter 
work showed that Canada should adopt a mediating 
role whenever possible. 
The UN, like many international organizations, 
faces financial difficulties. Canada’s Permanent Rep- 
resentative, Ambassador Barton, criticized the UN 
supplementary estimates in a January 26 statement 
just before the resumed session ended. The supple- 
mentary proposals increased the UN net biennial 
budget after only one year by 39 per cent as com- 
pared to 1976-77. The Secretary-General had also in- 
dicated that member states could expect further 
financial requests by the end of 1979. Mr. Barton 
maintained that the approval of these expenditures 
was “a testament to the inability of this Assembly to 
control the budget and the management of the UN”, 
particularly when many member states were strug- 
gling with serious economic difficulties and implement- 
ing domestic programs of restraint. Ambassador Barton 
urged the Secretary-General to include controls over 
budget and programs in his forthcoming report to 
the General Assembly on improvements in procedures 
‘and UN effectiveness. He also warned that some gov- 
/ernments would be forced to act unilaterally if the 
‘UN members failed to demonstrate their collective 
ability to control the budgetary process. Canada, Aus- 
tralia, the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, 
Portugal and Turkey abstained on the vote on the 
‘supplementary estimates. Even countries that voted 
‘in favour mentioned the absolute necessity for greater 
budgetary discipline and restraints. 
_ The Assembly noted with satisfaction that the 
UN University’s program was progressing in three 
priority areas: global hunger, human and social devel- 
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opment, and the utilization and management of na- 
tural resources. The Assembly also adopted without 
vote a resolution on the establishment of a university 
of peace proposed by the President of Costa Rica. The 
proposal was passed to UNESCO and to the UN mem- 
ber states for consideration. A resolution on the rights 
of children was presented to be studied at the thirty- 
fourth session of the UN General Assembly. It is 
hoped that it will be adopted during 1979, the Inter- 
national Year of the Child. The General Assembly 
also adopted by consensus a resolution on the draft 
convention on the elimination of all forms of dis- 
crimination against women. Canada helped to ensure 
that the mandate for the Outer Space Committee 
provided adequately for the consideration of the ques- 
tion of nuclear-power sources. 

The thirty-third session of the General Assembly 
could be described as a productive one. The Assembly 
has worked reasonably well, adopting a growing num- 
ber of resolutions by consensus. The Canadian delega- 
tion took several constructive initiatives, such as the 
resolution on the prohibition of the production of 
fissionable materials for weapons purposes, the resolu- 
tion on disappeared persons and the resolution to help 
solve the immediate financial problems of UN peace- 
keeping operations. Many member states have asked 
the Secretary-General to develop new procedures so 
that the General Assembly might better cope with 
its growing membership and agenda. Canada remains 
committed to the UN system’s continuing quest to 
respond effectively to the complex and changing global 
environment. 


Our mistake! 


In our March/April issue, the concluding 
paragraphs of Hugh Macdonald’s article “Can- 
ada, NATO and the neutron bomb”, were 


accidentally placed on page 16 as the opening 
paragraphs to Robert and Stephanie Reford’s 
article on China. The Reford article should 
have begun with the last line on page 16. We 
apologize for any inconvenience our mistake 
may have caused to either readers or authors. 
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President Carter and human rights: 
the contradiction of American policy 


It is not surprising that President 
Carter has had to tone down his 
campaign on international human 
rights. There are so many obstacles 
standing in the way of such a policy 
and it is so inconsistent with the ex- 
igencies of American diplomacy that 
it is difficult to see it as anything but 
a self-indulgent declaration of prin- 
ciple more appropriate for less crisis- 
filled times or for the early months 
of a President’s administration. 

However, it would not be cor- 
rect to conclude that this direction 
in American foreign policy is merely 
a chance event. Neither the left, in 
vociferously denouncing its “hypo- 
crisy”, nor the right, in laying em- 
phasis upon its lack of realism, really 
defined the true nature of America’s 
foreign policy. Grand statements of 
principle on foreign policy tend to 
be generally somewhat hypocritical. 
This is true for most countries. On 
the other hand, the United States 
does not have a monopoly on un- 
realistic policies. But idealism in 
foreign policy is a characteristically 
American trait, a sort of given con- 
stant of the American style. Carter’s 
policy on human rights is an expres- 
sion of this national style. 


Professor Balthazar teaches at 
Laval University and is engaged in 
a study of Canadian-American rela- 
tions. Although he is a co-editor of 
International Perspectives, the 
views expressed in this article are 
purely his own and are not intended 
to reflect the policy of the Depart- 
ment or to state an editorial 
position for this magazine. 


by Louis Balthazar 


Long-standing obsession 

A mood of idealism marked the 
founding of the American nation. 
The early American settlers believed 
that they had found the conditions 
for an ideal kind of life, and this 
conviction was a principal factor in 
their triumphant emancipation from 
British rule. 

This belief was soon translated 
into a foreign policy characterized 
by stubborn isolationism. As early 
as 1796, Washington, in his fare- 
well address, urged his countrymen 
to remain aloof from the vagaries of 
European diplomacy, which were 
considered immoral. 

When Presidents William 
McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt 
defended a more interventionist pol- 
icy a century later, they did so in 
the name of a sacred mission that 
consisted in extending the notion of 
“Manifest Destiny” overseas. Their 
successor, Woodrow Wilson, justi- 
fied American participation in the 
First World War on the basis that 
there was a moral obligation “to 
make the world safe for democracy”’. 
The same was true for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt during the Second 
World War. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, the great proponent of hard- 
line anti-Communism in the 1950s, 
was still motivated by moralism 
when he became the self-styled pro- 
moter of a philosophy that saw 
the world in strict black-and-white 
terms and of a dream (never re- 
alized) of freeing the captives of 
Eastern Europe. 

John F. Kennedy, in a new 
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style, appealed in his turn to the 
conscience of America in committing 
his country to “bear any burden, 
pay any price” for the defence of 
the “free world”. 

After the dreadful ordeal of a 
long and humiliating war in Viet-, 
nam, the stigma of the Watergate 
scandal and an interlude of Real-| 
politik with Kissinger, Jimmy Car- 
ter, candidate and President, was) 
guaranteed domestic success with 
his promise to inject a new morality 
into foreign policy. The man whe 
had not travelled in Washington’s 
political circles, the self-made mar 
from Georgia, was going to come tc 
the defence of human rights through- 
out the world. Despite all the prob: 
lems and contradictions inherent ir 
this policy, it was welcomed almost 
everywhere in the United States 
with open arms. “It is so refreshing,’ 
people were saying in 1977. At las’ 
the nation could have a clear con 
science again and its former idealisn 
could be restored. It is as if th 
United States cannot survive lon; 
without a moralistic policy. Eve 
so, the contradictions are quit 
obvious: this moralism does not iJ 
any way eliminate the pursuit o 
very real interests that are mor 
self-centred than charitable, if no 
at times rather sordid. 


Conditions 

Is this American moral will there 
fore an illusion, an ideological super 
structure that helps persuade th 
American people to accept the im 
moralities of a foreign policy centre: 
on capitalist exploitation? No 


entirely. 

Jimmy Carter seems to be sin- 
re, as were those who spoke about 
the “New Frontier” and as were 
John Foster Dulles and Woodrow 
Wilson. When Americans talk about 
freedom, they believe in it; when 
they sing the praises of their moral 
jcharacter, they believe in that too, 
to the point where they can bring 
‘about the resignation of a President. 
But, at the same time, they believe 
in the virtues of unbridled accumu- 
lation of wealth in a world of rank 
inequalities. 

This inveterate ambiguity per- 
meates the entire history of the 
United States, for Americans have 
always preserved the legacies of 
‘both Hamilton and Jefferson. His 
‘respect for individuals and the will 
of the people made Thomas Jeffer- 
son, according to whom “every man 
is a potential ruler’, the champion 
of democracy. As the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, he 
believed so strongly in this democ- 
ratic virtue that, for a time, he 
was opposed to industrial growth. 
The Jeffersonian tradition is still an 
essential component of the American 
‘system. Both the great purge follow- 
ing Watergate and the generous 
intentions of Jimmy Carter and 
Andrew Young are living testimony 


- On the other hand, Alexander 
Hamilton, architect of the federalist 
Constitution of 1787, was the de- 
fender of economic liberalism and 
law and order in the interests of 
capitalism. He felt that, if the eco- 
nomic interests of the landowners 
d to come into conflict with de- 
mocracy, it was democracy that 
must be sacrificed, since America’s 
importance and power depended, 
above all, on private property and 
he economic strength of large in- 
dustry. Those who were later to 
aintain that “what is good for 
General Motors is good for America’”’ 
were only restating the Hamiltonian 


_ The American miracle consists 
in the fact that these two traditions 
have been able to survive side by 
side without their inherent contra- 


dictions resulting in total chaos. But 
there is some question whether this 
ambiguity is not basically detri- 
mental to American foreign policy, 
or at least to those at whom it is 
directed. 

The use of the term “freedom” 
is at the very heart of this ambi- 
guity. Americans may call them- 
selves defenders of freedom and at 
the same time support authoritarian 
regimes in many parts of the world. 
For, in American terms, freedom 
means essentially freedom of trade, 
the freedom to carry on business, as 
much as individual freedom. But the 
word is sometimes defined differ- 
ently elsewhere. For many people, 
freedom can only be envisaged real- 
istically and meaningfully in collec- 
tive terms. From this point of view, 
“equality of opportunity” is much 
less important than equality of re- 
sult. In this case, economic and 
social rights, rather than political 
and individual rights, have to be 
emphasized. 

President Carter might well be 
sincere in stating, as he did in his 
inaugural address of January 1977: 
“Because we are free, we can never 
be indifferent to the fate of freedom 
elsewhere.” But his words remain 
hollow to those who see the ap- 
proaches of Hamilton and Jefferson 
as basically irreconcilable. For such 
people freedom for some means, 
essentially, less freedom for others. 
This attitude does not make it easy 
to develop a true international pol- 
icy on human rights. 


Responsibilities 

Moreover, by defining freedom over 
the past 30 years as the opposite of 
Communism, American policy has 
produced catastrophic results (to 
use the expression of an American 
commentator) from the point of 
view of human rights. On more than 
one occasion, it has been responsible 
for perpetuating what it now seeks 
to prevent. 

In the name of anti-Commu- 
nism, Americans have often set up, 
or at least supported, regimes that 
violated human rights. In Latin 
America (consider Chile, where the 


United States preferred Pinochet to 
Allende, who was democratically 
elected, or Brazil), in Asia (South 
Korea and the Philippines, to men- 
tion only two examples), and even 
in Europe (Greece under the col- 
onels, Spain under Franco, Portugal 
under Salazar), in the name of con- 
tainment or the Pax Americana, 
Washington had no compunction 
about aligning itself with those who 
maintained themselves in power 
from day to day by means that 
clearly flouted the most basic free- 
doms. Indeed, it seems that the 
defence of American freedom has 
often involved indirect support for 
the violation of freedom elsewhere. 
How can the United States criticize 
the Soviet Union for its treatment 
of dissidents when it is itself respon- 
sible for so many violations in other 
parts of the world? 

Furthermore, thanks to an an- 
nual budget of approximately $7 
billion never yet subjected to real 
scrutiny by Congress (which never- 
theless examines in microscopic de- 
tail much smaller sums of money 
allocated in aid to developing coun- 
tries), the intelligence-gathering 
agencies of the United States carry 
out covert operations whose pur- 
pose, it has been learnt recently, is 
to destabilize popular governments, 
and even to assassinate foreign 
leaders, not to mention the many 
illegal activities they have carried 
out in the United States itself. It is 
enough to set Jefferson’s statue 
aquiver in his memorial, which is 
still the pride of the American 
capital! 

It is, to say the least, dis- 
turbing for the victims of these 
operations to hear the new moral 
message of American foreign policy! 


Constraints 
As if this were not enough to make 
Carter’s human-rights policy appear 
meaningless, there are a number of 
factors that stand in the way of 
such a policy, arising from the very 
nature of the international system. 
The rules that relate to the 
sovereignty of states and the notion 
that still prevails regarding the 
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legitimacy of governments mean 
that a regime’s treatment of its 
population cannot become a genuine 
object of international concern. The 
intervention of one state in the 
affairs of another and subversion 
(even though both practices are, in 
fact, widespread) are still consid- 
ered reprehensible. Despite the fact 
that it is increasingly difficult to 
distinguish between domestic and 
foreign policy, countries continue to 
protect what they have defined as 
domestic politics from foreign diplo- 
matic incursions. 

Moreover, certain American 
priorities with respect to foreign 
policy, such as nuclear non-prolifer- 
ation, the safeguarding of alliances 
and strategic-arms limitation, are 
difficult to reconcile with firm posi- 
tions on human rights. Thus the 
withdrawal of credit from Argentina 
because of its poor record on human 
rights will not help curb the nuclear 
ambitions of that country. Other 
countries have agreed to a sort of 
trade-off with the United States; 
in exchange for American bases or 
for protection of strategic American 
interests, authoritarian regimes re- 
ceive American support. And, no 
matter what is said, it is not easy 
to disassociate American positions 
on dissidents in the Soviet Union 
from negotiations over the SALT 
agreements. 


Position still meaningful 

Finally, America’s desire to encour- 
age governments to improve the 
lot of their populations may be 
totally counter-productive. A gov- 
vernment under stress as a result of 
indictment as repressive withdraws 
into itself, protects itself and may 
become even more repressive. Pres- 
ident Carter has been criticized for 
harming détente by his crusades for 
human rights, and thus contributing 
to strengthening the stranglehold of 
the Warsaw Pact, which will not 
promote the liberalization of policy 
in the East European countries. 
Some Soviet dissidents have even 
accused the President of harming 
their cause by provoking drastic 
reactions on the part of the Kremlin. 


Should Washington, therefore, 
entirely abandon the idea of a hu- 
man-rights policy? Despite all that 
has been said, the answer is still no. 
Given certain conditions, the first 
of which is more modest ambitions, 
an American position in favour of 
human rights may still be mean- 
ingful. 

In order to avoid setting them- 
selves up as the champions of human 
rights and inevitably appearing hyp- 
ocritical, Americans might first agree 
to submit to the same criteria they 
seek to impose on others. In order 
to accomplish this, it would be 
highly preferable if they concen- 
trated their efforts, as has already 
been suggested, within the frame- 
work of multilateral institutions 
such as the Helsinki agreements 
and the United Nations. At the very 
least, a human-rights policy would 
have much more chance of success 
if it were seen as a strategy of the 
Western countries in general. 

Next, it follows that Washing- 
ton should take immediate action 
with respect to regimes that are in 
power by virtue of American sup- 
port. President Carter has already 
taken some hesitant steps in this 
direction in Latin America. But 
these were still very minor in com- 
parison with everything that had 
been done in the past (and is prob- 
ably still being done) to support 
authoritarian regimes. Would Amer- 
ican policy not have more credibility 
if it were aimed at South Korea or 
the Philippines rather than at its 
longtime rival the Soviet Union? 

A further condition is that the 
American Government, Congress 
and people would have to be coura- 
geous enough to admit that human 
rights can sometimes be _ better 
served by left-wing regimes than by 
pro-American ones. Objectively 
speaking, it is very difficult to be- 
lieve that Batista had more respect 
for human rights than Castro or 
that Pinochet is a better protector 
of freedom than Allende was, regard- 
less of the value judgments which 
may be made of the Cuban revolu- 
tion or the Popular Unity Govern- 
ment of Chile. 
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As a result, the notion of vigil 
must be expanded to include collec 
tive — economic and social — rights 
Can we believe that Washingto; 
will ever progress to this position 
Can we still believe that America; 
officials will one day agree to ope) 
contemplation of a new world eco 
nomic order? Answering these ques 
tions in the affirmative requires 
great deal of optimism. Be that 4 
it may, it does appear that this i 
the direction a genuine universe 
human-rights policy will have t 
take. 

Meanwhile, all that can be ex 
pected is that the American Goverr) 
ment will take action one step at. 
time, in a way that is not too cor! 
tradictory — satisfying, one migh 
hope, some of these condition: 
achieving partial and, one migh} 
again hope, positive results. M 
Carter may look like the heir C 
Jefferson, but it cannot be denie. 
that the spirit of Hamilton is aliv 
around him and within himself. Th! 
odds are that the legacy of Hamilto| 
will succeed in greatly reducin 
Carter’s grand aspirations, if th’ 
has not already happened. Th 
American contradiction is nowhe) 
close to being resolved. 


Note to subscribers: 


Production delays have mad 
it desirable to combine th 
May/June and July/Augusti 
sues. Subscription expiry date 
will be adjusted to provide sulk’ 
scribers with six separate issue. 


Canadian provincial interest in international aid has 
a long history. Substantively, much of it, such as 
direct “people-to-people” assistance through voluntary 
organizations, has been in the form of matching grants 
from provincial authorities and in emergency-relief 
ventures by way of food and cash. It was not until the 
mid-1960s, however, that the Federal Cabinet con- 
cluded that, in the context of Canada’s general 
external-aid effort, the provinces could make unique 
and necessary contributions, particularly in human 
resources that could be enlisted in support of the 
program. Thus, in 1965, the Cabinet decided, first, to 
take steps to facilitate co-operation between the 
Federal Government and the government of Quebec 
in implementing Canada’s external-aid program and, 
secondly, to begin consultations with other provinces 
for the same purpose. 

In 1967, a series of propositions and principles 
on the provincial aspect of foreign aid, subsequently 
termed the “Pearson Doctrine”, were set out in 
communications to the provinces. The two main fea- 
tures of the proposals were: 

(1) Foreign aid was to remain an integral part of 
Canada’s relations with other countries and there- 
fore a federal responsibility. 

(2) The consequences for the provinces of using their 
resources in the development and execution of 
external-aid projects, which might have been 
heavy, particularly in the field of education, 
needed to be fully considered. 

_ With regard to the first point, there were con- 
comitant considerations, the most important of which 
were: that only the Federal Government, in this case 
the External Aid Office (which later became the Ca- 
nadian International Development Agency (CIDA) ) 
and Canadian missions abroad, would serve as inter- 
Mmediary with the government of a country where 
projects were undertaken, and also that, in the in- 
stance of an aid project or projects that a provincial 
government might wish to finance or otherwise sup- 
port, the only line of formal communication between 
the recipient country’s government and provincial 
authorities would be through federal services. Purely 
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Federal-provincial co-operation 
in development assistance 


by C. V. Svoboda 


administrative local communications between pro- 
vincial personnel in the field and recipient-country 
authorities (necessary for project-execution, for ex- 
ample) could take place under this proposal once 
projects involving provinces were set in motion under 
the necessary covering agreements. 

Largely in response to the active interest in 
international affairs shown by Quebec at that time, 
which was, by contrast with most other provinces, 
being pursued vigorously, the Federal Cabinet held 
discussions on this question and, as a result, in 1968 
the Government issued Federalism and International 
Relations, a background paper that stated, inter alia: 

“In addition to participation in federal programs, 
a number of provinces have indicated an interest in 
providing assistance directly to developing countries, 
particularly in the field of education and other 
spheres of provincial jurisdiction. . .. 

“The Federal Government welcomes provincial 
contributions as consistent with the objectives of 
increasing Canada’s aid effort to the greatest extent 
possible. The Government nevertheless considers it 
essential that the Canadian contribution as a whole 
be maintained and developed in a coherent manner. 
As a result, the Federal Government has put forward 
a number of suggestions to the provincial authorities 
which would permit fuller consultation and more ef- 
fective arrangements with the provinces... . it is 
intended that procedures should be established to 
provide for consultations with the Federal Govern- 
ment with regard to aid projects financed or supported 
by the provinces... .” 


Mr Svoboda is an officer of External Affairs currently 
on secondment to CIDA as Co-ordinator, Federal- 
Provincial Relations. A graduate of the Universities of 
Saskatchewan, Dalhousie and Carleton, he entered 
the Department in 1963 and has served abroad in 
Cuba, New Zealand and on several Canadian delega- 
tions to United Nations General Assemblies and 
conferences. He also served on loan with the Federal- 
Provincial Relations Office during 1977-78. The views 
and conclusions in this article are those of Mr Svoboda. 
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In the decade or so since this paper was issued, 
certain of its recommendations regarding greater 
federal-provincial co-operation in overseas develop- 
ment have been implemented. Individual provinces 
have responded in varying degree to the proposals 
outlined in 1967 and 1968 and, though there have 
indeed been problems, the general attitude of both 
levels of government to co-operation in pursuing 
common goals of international assistance has been 
positive. Federal assistance to provincial councils con- 
cerned with international co-operation, provincial 
non-governmental organizations and provincial agri- 
cultural-aid ventures, through the Voluntary and 
Agricultural Development Aid Program (VADA), es- 
tablished in 1975, as well as the conclusion of individual 
federal-provincial agreements on projects and other 
co-operative-development matters, manifest them- 
selves as milestones in this progress, encouraged by 
the policies outlined not only in the 1968 background 
paper but also in the 1970 set of pamphlets Foreign 
Policy for Canadian and the 1975-80 Strategy for 
International Development Co-operation (Point 21). 


Still valid 

The aims set out in these documents with regard to 
federal-provincial co-operation in dispensing external 
aid retain their validity, and recent discussions be- 
tween federal and provincial officials suggest that 
the matter is receiving serious consideration. It has 
become increasingly clear that several provinces desire 
greater opportunity for participation in matters of 
international development. From the perspective of 
the Federal Government, external aid is seen as an 
integral part of foreign policy, and must therefore 
be retained under the authority of the Central Gov- 
ernment. However, the effectiveness of Canada’s aid 
policy and programs continues to depend in important 
respects on the co-operation of the provinces. New 
kinds of co-ordination and co-operation are under 
current consideration (for example, in VADA and with 
individual provinces). These changes would not only 
meet to some extent the growing interest of the prov- 
inces in taking part but would give CIDA an op- 
portunity to involve them in the attempt to enlist 
the support of the people of Canada in responding to 
the rising economic expectations of the Third World. 
At the same time, the legitimate interests of the prov- 
inces can be encouraged in directions consistent with 
CIDA’s priorities and co-ordinated development- 
planning processes. 

Thus there exists considerable interest in, and 
scope for, continued co-operation between the Federal 
Government and provincial authorities in the field of 
' international development. Although there are a 
number of areas in CIDA’s current programs that 
involve federal-provincial interaction, it is fair to say 
that the full potential for involvement has not yet 
been reached. Organizationally, significant progress in 
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these directions appears to be developing as th 
CIDA activities that involve the provinces, as a con 
sequence of a thorough review of the matter in 1977 
no longer remain unco-ordinated, ad hoc and largel: 
responsive in nature. 

At present, federal-provincial contact-points in 
volve a number of areas within CIDA. Primaril 
these are: 

—the Policy Branch, which, through the Co 

ordinator, Federal-Provincial Relations, ha 
the responsibility for general co-ordination o 
activities involving the provinces; 

— the Voluntary Agricultural Development Ai 
Program, under the Multilateral Branch; 

—the Bilateral Programs Branch, which use 
provincial government organizations as exec 
uting agencies; 

—the Special Programs Branch, which work: 
closely, through the Non-Governmental Organi 
zation Division, with certain provincial govern 
ments and provincial councils of internationa 
co-operation, in support of NGO endeavours 
which it often finances. (Through the Industria 
Co-operation Division, this branch also main 
tains contact with provincial governments i) 
the development and management of its pro 
gram of co-operation with business and in 
dustrial concerns in Canada and the Thir 
World) ; 4 

— the Resources Branch, which has entered int 
agreements with individual provinces in orde! 
to obtain the services of qualified individuals 
consultants and experts in the context of CID/ 
projects abroad, and which arranges for th 
placing of students and trainees in support o 
several programs and projects; 

— the Communications Branch, whose public in 
formation programs involve liaison with pre 
vincial governments, including departments c 
education, in order to bring the aid prograr 
closer to Canadians. 

On the provincial side, the governments approac. 
intergovernmental and international questions, in 
cluding involvement in the aid program, in differen: 
ways. Alberta, Quebec and Ontario have establishe 
ministries of intergovernmental affairs and Saskat 
chewan will do so once current legislation is passec 
Other provinces deal with these matters throug 
secretariats or units established under the premier 
authority. Because of VADA’s agricultural basis, prov 
incial departments of agriculture have long bee 
involved and, in the case of Alberta, which make 
some $4 million a year available for non-governmenté 
organizations engaged in development assistance, th 
Department of Culture bears a major responsibilit 
in this field. Saskatchewan has this year, in its nev 
Agricultural Development Corporation, also estak 
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ed a branch to deal with international co-operation 
tures. 

Among the provinces, Quebec has, over the years, 

n involved (usually as executing agent) in by far 
the largest number (20-odd) of Canadian aid projects 
abroad, largely in francophone Africa and the coun- 
tries of the Maghreb. That province has also provided 
the most significant number of technical advisers (co- 
opérants) to CIDA projects — their numbers running 
into the hundreds. Other provinces, however, have 
responded to similar requests in various ways with the 
tive encouragement of the Federal Government. 
In many cases, provincial government depart- 
ments or agencies under contract with CIDA have 
undertaken the execution of projects and have directly 
staffed them. In other instances, provincial adminis- 
trations have supplied consultants at the feasibility 
and planning stages in order to develop programs 
_and projects already identified and agreed upon bilat- 
erally — ie., between Canada and the recipient coun- 
try. Thus provincial administrations themselves have 
added significantly to Canada’s human-resources base 
in expertise and in the capacity to develop, under- 
take and execute aid projects and programs in the 
Third World. This has been specially true in educa- 
tion, public health and rural development, though 
‘the focus shifted in recent years towards more 
technical areas, such as natural-resource exploration 
and development, communications, hydro-electric 
construction and railroad-building, as well as other 
infrastructure projects in line with increasingly- 
‘sophisticated requirements. 


Difficulties 

Provincial involvement in the aid program has not 
been without administrative and other difficulties. 
But by and large, it can be argued that these have 
not been quantitatively or qualitatively of a different 
order from relations in this regard with the private 
‘sector. Special sensitivity has been required, however, 
to ensure that the implementation of aid projects 
was not affected by differing views in Canada on the 
tole of the provinces in this field. It is beyond the 
‘scope of this article to consider this matter in any 
detail. (Readers who wish to pursue the question, 
however, might begin by looking at the article by 
Claude Morin, Quebec Minister of Intergovernmental 
Affairs, dealing with the Quebec viewpoint, which 
appeared in the November 1977 issue of Jeune Afrique, 
and at the March-April 1977 issue of International 
Perspectives for articles on the provinces and foreign 
affairs. ) 

Without entering into the constitutional ‘‘the- 
ology” of the matter, it is nevertheless instructive to 
review in greater depth Quebec’s sustained efforts 
to establish an identifiable role within the frame- 
work of Canada’s external-aid efforts. Quite apart 
m an evident and positive interest in aiding Third 


World states, Quebec has in this way strengthened its 
international presence and experience. 

This province’s interest and involvement in aid 
matters also lent special impetus to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s consideration of provincial interests in this 
area; and the direction given to federal actions to 
facilitate co-operation between the Central and proy- 
incial governments thus owes much to Quebec. Per- 
haps as a consequence, Canada, among the world’s 
federal states, has the singular distinction of en- 
couraging and facilitating the interest of its consti- 
tuent entities in this way. CIDA has received the 
benefits of active co-operation, including access to 
provincial departments and agencies for special ex- 
pertise in areas not under federal jurisdiction, such 
as education, and has been able to integrate and 
maximize the development impact of provincial 
contributions. 


Human resources 


Provincial contributions have, in the main, been in 
the realm of human resources. For example, over the 
years hundreds of provincial public servants have 
been made available for special studies, consultant 
work and roles in project execution. Quebec has sup- 
plied several hundred teachers and technical-assistance 
coopérants for service abroad, normally in developing 
francophone states. Provincial governments have re- 
sponded positively to such requests where this has 
been possible, recognizing, in part, the staff-develop- 
ment value inherent in such functions, as distinct 
from the important service provided in support of 
Canada’s external-aid efforts. These services cannot 
readily have a dollar value assigned to them. 

Other provincial governments, notably those of 
the four Western provinces, have provided funds to 
non-governmental organizations, including church 
groups, charitable institutions and voluntary bodies, 
to an approximate total in 1978 of some $6 million. 
Late in April, Quebec announced a special grant of 
$100,000 to the Office of the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees to finance health and educational aid 
projects in Angola, Burundi and Zaire. The Atlantic 
Provinces have co-operated with CIDA in such ven- 
tures as an international small-farms conference and 
the training of fishermen from Belize and elsewhere. 
The provinces have co-operated in making universities 
and technical-training facilities available to Third 
World students and trainees. Ontario has on a number 
of occasions responded to requests for emergency food 
relief, and all provinces have participated over the 
past four years in the federal-provincial Voluntary 
Agricultural Development Aid Program. For 1979-80, 
VADA ventures are to receive $1 million in federal~ 
funds, largely for the transport of goods and services 
donated by provincial governments. Proposals are 
under consideration to increase the scope and funding 
of this mechanism, which also provides a useful forum 
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for federal-provincial dialogue on aid matters, to 
embrace multi-year budgeting and a program com- 
mittee to receive, consider and fund international aid 
projects identified by the provinces. 

In all, therefore, the federal-provincial co-oper- 
ation picture in the aid program is a bright one. The 
will to co-operate has been clearly in evidence on the 
part of both orders of government, and interest has 
not only been sustained but has been given practical 
effect in the various ways already suggested. While the 
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letter of the ‘‘Pearson Doctrine” has never been give 
formal approval by provincial governments, the spirit 
is very much alive. The imperatives of the ‘New 
International Economic Order” and the Third U 
Development Decade will provide new challenges not 
only for Canadians but for their governments. The 
federal and provincial governments can, through co- 
operative leadership, make these challenges better 
known to Canadian citizens and more effectively met 
by Canada’s resources. 


Western Europe learns to live 
with its ‘guest’ workers 


An embarrassing resolution by the 
United Nations Human Rights 
Commission seeking “to promote 
the normalization of the family life 
of migrant workers . . . by their 
reunion” illustrates the anxiety of 
Western Europe over foreign pov- 
erty in its midst. The nine govern- 
ments of the European Community 
privately acknowledge that their 
“suest”? workers and their families 
— an economically-exploited and 
culturally-diverse minority of about 
13 million people — are here to stay 
permanently. But, in the present 
climate of insecurity caused by grow- 
ing unemployment, few governments 
have the political courage to admit 
that the presence of such a large 

permanent community undermines 


Mr Land is London correspondent 
for the Financial Post of Canada. 
He is also associated with The 
Times, The Observer and The 
Financial Times of London. The 
views expressed in this article are 
those of Mr Land. 


by Thomas Land 


the essential premises of democracy. 
Apart from Britain’s Commonwealth 
and Irish immigrants, all Western 
Europe’s immigrants lack political 
power. 

In West Germany, Europe’s 
biggest employer of foreign labour, 
the population of ‘‘guest’”’ workers 
and their dependants is a record 
four million — in spite of the coun- 
try’s four-year-old recruiting ban 
and its various schemes to encourage 
the departure of foreigners. In ad- 
dition to this figure, 1.4 million close 
dependants of foreigners already in 
the country are expected from 
abroad. 

Originally, these “guest” work- 
ers were expected to stay strictly 
for the duration of their employ- 
ment, performing the dirtiest and 
least remunerative jobs, scorned by 
the natives. Their reluctance to 
leave after the oil crisis, which 
ended a period of unprecedented 
economic growth in Western Europe, 
has surprised the manpower plan- 
ners of the European Community. 
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The experts had disregarded the 
economic conditions of the ‘“‘guest’ 
workers’ native countries — it 
Southern Europe, Africa, Asia anc 
the Caribbean —, to which those o 
Western Europe compare favour’ 
ably, even during a recession. 

In Canada, different circum 
stances led to a similar situation 
The adoption of universal criterii 
for immigration, combined with th: 
increase in the number of potentia 
immigrants from the developin, 
countries, has resulted in a signif 
icantly growing intake of Thiri 
World immigrants. A recent stud: 
on relations between Canada ani 
the developing countries records | 
drastic increase in the proportion 0 
Third World immigrants, from 8 pe 
cent in 1961 to 52 per cent in 197€ 
The study, published by the Eco 
nomic Council of Canada, predict 
that, though the absolute level o 
immigration may be declining, “th 
proportion of immigrants origin 
ating from the developing nation 
is likely to remain significant’. 
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of The big difference is that Euro- 
_ still publicly pretend that 
their “guest” workers are likely to 
_stay only for a limited time. Eu- 
-rope’s immigrants have become a 
large and permanent economic en- 
tity constituting a self-generating 
population. Their children, officially 
natives of the countries of their 
- birth, are statistically likely to in- 
herit the poverty and inferior social 
/ and employment status of their 
parents. 


Human rights 

_ The uncontroversial resolution by 
the Human Rights Commission in 
Geneva expressing particular con- 
cern about “the situation of the 
children of migrant workers and the 
effects upon their cultural, medical 
and psychosocial well-being and the 
difficulties of adaptation and separa- 
tion to which they are exposed” has 
added impact when one considers 
_ that one-fifth of the school-age chil- 
dren of migrant workers are believed 
_ to be receiving no education. 

In view of this fact, and in con- 
‘nection with the International Year 
of the Child, the Commission asked 
all UN organizations to give special 
attention to improving the lot of 
migrant workers and their families. 
‘It has also established a working 
group on the human rights of mi- 
grant workers to ensure that the 
topic receives recurring attention. 
Out of this request have come 
/anumber of projects and directives. 
Education pilot projects in many 
- European cities try to ensure that 
the one and a half million migrant 
children attending school not only 
learn the language of their adopted 
country but also retain their original 
language and culture. The EC’s 
Council of Ministers has adopted a 
directive to ensure that school cur- 
-ricula meet the specific needs of 
‘migrant children. A proposal to com- 
bat illegal immigration and the em- 
ployment of illegal immigrants has 
been prepared by the European 
Commission; and there has been a 
gradual co-ordination of the immi- 
gration policies of the member states. 
Various housing pilot schemes aimed 


at the cultural integration of mi- 
grants have been started. 

These measures, however, hard- 
ly meet the actual needs. A com- 
prehensive report on the housing of 
migrant workers published by the 
European Commission proposes the 
establishment of a fund to finance 
urgent measures to end discrimina- 
tion. The report, compiled by 30 
specialists throughout the Commu- 
nity, including anthropologists, so- 
cial geographers, economists, psy- 
chologists and sociologists — all of 
them independent of both the Euro- 
pean Commission and the national 
administrations —, treated the issue 
as a long-term problem of consider- 
able effect on the entire Community. 


Canada 

Despite political controversy, Can- 
ada’s record on the integration of 
immigrants has been far more suc- 
cessful than the European experi- 
ence. The reason is probably that 
in Canada both the newcomers and 
their hosts admit that they must 
learn to live with each other per- 
manently. 

Ottawa’s 1978 Immigration Act 
gives landed immigrants the same 
basic rights as those enjoyed by 
Canadian citizens — with the no- 
table exception of the right to vote. 
Significantly, an immigrant can ap- 
ply to bring in his relations as soon 
as he reaches Canadian soil. The 
reunification of the family is a con- 
sistent objective of postwar Cana- 
dian immigration policy, and the 
present legislation recognizes three 
classes of immigrant: sponsored 
(close family members), nominated 
(more distant relatives) and inde- 
pendent (must qualify on the basis 
of skills and education). 

The European Commission is 
promoting some modest proposals 
for a gradual sharing of political 
rights with the resident foreigners. 
The Commission also wants them to 
have an automatic right to bring in 
their families — as in Canada — and 
as proposed by the Human Rights 
Commission. But these proposals are 
doggedly resisted by member coun- 
tries, whose governments have been 


on the retreat from the vocal ex- 
treme-right political movements that 
thrive on economic insecurity and 
seek the compulsory repatriation of 
the foreigners. 

Paradoxically, immigration re- 
strictions imposed on foreign labour 
are likely, in fact, to increase, rather 
than decrease, unemployment 
among the natives, according to the 
Organization for Economic Co-oper- 
ation and Development. It explains 
that labour shortages confined to a 
few sectors of the economy cause a 
shortfall of output and therefore 
redundancies. Another study, pub- 
lished in Geneva by the UN’s Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, - 
argues that economic recovery in 
Western Europe may well depend 
on a fresh influx of foreign labour. 

This confirms Canada’s expe- 
rience. While it is difficult to assess 
the economic advantages and costs 
of immigration from the Canadian 
perspective, the Economic Council 
believes the “immigrants from the 
developing nations . . . appear to 
have contributed positively to the 
economic well-being of Canada’”’. 
The Council’s own calculations, 
based on replacement costs, place at 
$2.9 billion the sum that Canada 
would have to devote to training 
its own population from 1966 to 
1974 had it not benefited from im- 
migration from Third World coun- 
tries. Its report establishes that the 
economic advantages may be con- 
siderable. The undiscounted net 
gain for the typical immigrant from 
the Phillipines or India is estimated 
at close to $400,000 (in 1974 prices). 

Even if it were possible — and, 
indeed, desirable — to expel the 
foreign workers from Western Eu- 
rope, their places would soon be 
taken by others. Portugal, Spain 
and Greece are expected to join 
the European Community within 
the foreseeable future, opening the 
door to vast numbers of South Eu- 
ropean pre-industrial peasants. The 
cherished principle of free circula- 
tion of labour within the Com- 
munity will thus perpetuate West- 
ern Europe’s embarrassment over 
imported poverty. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Sir; 


In your January/February issue, you published an article (“Hungarian minority in Romania”) by Paul 
Pilisi on which I must, as a Romanian of Transylvania, cast some light. This article is superposable on one in 
the Express of October 28, 1978, by Edouard Bailby, except for certain passages that apparently did not find 
favour with Mr Pilisi. The following excerpt from one such passage, notably absent from the Pilisi article, says 
a great deal about the “restrictions and ethno-cultural genocide” that Pilisi evokes: 


For 500 km inside the Romanian border [Mr. Bailey was coming from Hungary to Romania], the 
traveller seems effectively still to be living in Magyar country. In the streets people speak Hungarian. 
In the shops, labels are written in Hungarian as well as Romanian. On news-stands, newspapers in 
Hungarian; in libraries, whole sections of Magyar literature. In Ghiogheni, in Mercuea Ciuc, in Sfantu 
Gheorge, one feels nothing that conveys a sense of discrimination or the least tension. 


The Romanian names of the villages and of the Orthodox churches are the only things that seem to 
proclaim the influence and hold of Bucharest. On Romanian territory “these are the self-same things that are 
unacceptable to the national Hungarian poet, Gyula Illyes’”’. | 


This picture of that part of Transylvania, with all the cities he mentions and for which he fears genocide,) 
should normally reassure Pilisi. Instead it exasperates him, and he uses this so-called genocide as a pretext for 
reopening an ancient historical debate to try to convince us that Transylvania belongs to the Hungarians. I admit 
that generations of Hungarians were cradled there; but it was not their cradle, it was mine. 


There are 1,700,000 (not 1,900,000) Hungarians in Romania, for the most part established in Transylvania 
and representing 7.8 per cent of the population of Romania. They account for 23- per cent of the population of 
Transylvania, compared to the 4,000,000 Romanians who account for some 60 per cent of the Transylvanian 
population. These statistics are close to those of 1910, when the area was still under Hungarian domination. 
At that time, the Romanians formed 50 per cent and the Hungarians 25 per cent of the population. 


It was on December 1, 1918, that Transylvania, acting in accordance with the principle of auto- 
determination demanded by President Wilson at Versailles, linked itself to Romania of its own free will, as 
expressed by the quasi-totality of the Romanian majority in Transylvania. The quotation from Illyes (“The 
population of Cluj, the capital of Transylvania, was totally Magyar when I visited there in 1930’) is doubtful 
to me. But, if it is true, he simply admits and confirms the policy of tolerance practised by Romania between 
the two World Wars. 


In any case, Mr Pilisi knows very well that, under Hungarian domination, the Romanians of Transylvania 
did not have the right to inhabit the towns and cities; today the Hungarians account for 40 per cent of the 
population of Cluj. As to the other cities, already mentioned, with heavy Hungarian populations, I remembe) 
the half of Transylvania given to Hungary by the Dictate of Vienne of 1940 as repayment for joining the entourage 
of the Berlin-Rome axis as early as 1936. During the 1940-44 occupation, the Romanians (especially those ir 
the towns) were once again terrorized and massacred and driven back to their mother country. Now it seems, 
that Janos Kadar, fawning on the new Russian masters, wishes to reissue the Dictate. 


This part of Transylvania was reintegrated into Romania in 1945. However, because of the complicity 


of numerous Hungarian Communists, the then government in Bucharest accorded them an autonomous zone 
in the very heart of Transylvania, that lasted until 1967, when Mr Ceaucescu put an end to it. 


If today the Hungarians of Transylvania can travel to Hungary every two years, they should considel 
themselves lucky. For a Romanian it can take a lifetime to get an exit visa. Men and documents, collectivities 01 
individuals, Hungarians or Romanians, all are at the mercy of the Arbitrar. They are victims of the restrictions 
that are part of the very nature of the ruling regime, and not of a policy of ethno-cultural genocide for the 
Hungarian minority of Romania. 
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” 


_ Romania has integrated over the centuries (without always assimilating, which is the equivalent of cultural 
thnocide) all who came and remained to become sons of that land. The cultural ethnocide Mr Pilisi talks about 


sa false issue to bring into our Canadian lives. It pits us one against the other by means of ancient elements 


f co flicts that 1,000 years of history have not been able to settle. Instead, let us together condemn the absence 
; berty in Romania and in all other countries under Communist rule. Let us condemn the personality cult, 
ne regimenting of intellectuals who are given no other choice but jail or exile, the censorship, the Berlin Wall 


nc the totalitarianism. But for pity’s sake let us, Romanians and Hungarians, unite against the common 
ggressor, the Soviet Union of ancient and modern Tsars. 


Jean Taranu, M.D., 

President, 

Romanian Federation of Canada, 
Montreal 
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en though the Carter Administration has passed 
mid-term point, its foreign policy remains elusive 
) observers at home and abroad. Despite a number 
major well-publicized foreign policy initiatives, the 
arter stance on foreign policy is seen as fuzzy and 
atic by friend and foe alike. Doubt and uncertainty 
jut the Administration’s leadership in foreign af- 
rs are reflected domestically in its low ratings in 
blic opinion polls. Confused by its lack of clear 
rection in international matters, allies question the 
eliability of its commitments to security, to human 
ghts and to the management of the dollar in terms 
he world economy. The Carter foreign policy is 
ewed as a series of disjointed improvisations in 
sponse to immediate domestic or international 
essures. 

The substance of the Carter foreign policy, how- 
er, iS more impressive than its general image 
pgests. The above description of the Carter Admin- 
ration is not unique. It is similar to Zbigniew 
ezinski’s assessment of the Nixon foreign policy 
ter its mid-term point. At that time Mr. Brzezinski 
prepared a report card to rate the Nixon performance; 
seems appropriate now to use Mr. Brzezinski’s 
sthod to evaluate this administration’s foreign policy. 
_ For a serious assessment of the Carter Adminis- 
ition’s foreign policy, its substance must be sep- 
ated from its style, although they are interrelated. 
ae popular view is that the Administration has 
ducted its foreign policy in an amateurish and 
oc manner, but actually the over-all approach 
been a mixture of rather sophisticated global 
‘ivism and naive messianic zeal. The theoretical 
derpinnings are based on earlier Brzezinski writings 
d speeches. Acting within Brzezinski’s ‘architec- 
tal” structure, which is built upon the theory of 
lateralism, the Carter Administration has attempted 
localize conflicts through multilateral negotiations 
a number of areas to prevent military conflict. The 
tter Administration has attempted to regain for 
e U.S. its role of world leader in both a moral and 
ower sense. 

In the early days of the Carter Administration, 
rhetoric flowed freely as the Administration at- 


“Half-Past Carter” 
The Carter Report Card 


by Charles R. Foster and Anne L. Vorce 


tempted to present its overly ambitious plans for 
reshaping the world order. When this agenda did not 
correspond exactly — or even roughly — to certain 
developments, the Carter Administration was unable 
to explain the compromises it had to make in its pro- 
grams as essential for the protection of U.S. vital 
interests. In many cases, the Administration’s rhetoric 
was contrary to what was obviously taking place. Its 
media style raised false expectations. Coming to 
power on a platform of morality, Carter rose largely 
on the basis of his messianic rhetoric in the grand 
tradition of American liberal diplomacy. As a result, 
Carter’s actions have generally been described in 
light of his moral stance. This is especially true of 
his position on human rights, which was based on 
standards, largely for domestic political reasons, that 
could never be realistically applied. Although his 
human rights stand proved effective in certain cases, 
it also alienated some allies. In dealing with certain 
countries he was forced to compromise on the issue 
to protect other, more vital, U.S. interests. His 
failure to apply such standards in Iran, Korea, 
Nicaragua and China — at least publicly — made his 
high-sounding rhetoric seem suspicious. He has never 
properly explained the complex nature of negotiations 
involving American interests. By defending author- 
itarian regimes, he has diminished the positive impact 
of his rhetoric. 

Another problem of the Carter Administration is 
the division within the Administration itself. The 
most publicized differences have been those between 
Vance and Brzezinski, who have often given speeches 
expressing opposing views on the same topic on the 
same day. Also, debates within the NSC, partic- 
ularly over linkage, have resulted in the departure of 


several key members, including Samuel Huntington. 
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Recently, the resignation of nearly a quarter of the 
staff has been attributed to “mid-term blues’. These 
internal conflicts, combined with the absence of a 
mediator other than the President, who seems to be 
more involved in the detailed technical aspects of 
events, have led to inconsistent policies, such as the 
stance concerning the Soviets. Another factor con- 
tributing to the public’s confusion over U.S. foreign 
policy is its many spokesmen. In the initial days of 


Africa 

The successes and most glaring failures of the Cart 
foreign policy can be discerned in its approach © 
Africa, which has assumed a surprisingly significai 
position in its foreign policy. In contrast to the negle 
of African affairs by the preceding administratio 
Carter has acknowledged African affairs as a t 
priority. In spite of a pronounced tendency at first 
analyze African problems in terms of the Americz 


the Administration, open 
discussion was encour- 
aged and publicly wel- 
comed as a needed relief 
from the secret diplomacy 
of the Kissinger years. 
The Vance-Brzezinski de- 
bates were encouraged 
and Andrew Young was 
given free rein. Carter has 
continued this approach 
by using troubleshooters 
such as George Ball and 
Robert Strauss. As a re- 
sult, the Carter Admin- 
istration has frequently 


The Carter Report Card 


GEOGRAPHIC Comment Grade 
1. Africa B 


initially appealing approach undermined by failure 
to resolve some intractable problems 


2. ~“Ohina ioe 


normalization followed by appropriately cautious 
optimism 


3. Hurope B+ 
generally healthy climate, though much tension 
from particular issues 


4. Japan B— 


continuing trade problems, despite efforts 


5. Latin America D+ 


civil rights experienc 
the Carter Administr 
tion has approached Afi 
can affairs more broadl 
namely in terms of “Af 
can solutions to Africe 
problems”. Within tk 
framework, the U.S. h 
sought to co-sponsor n: 
gotiations with Weste 
European countries 

settle regional conflic 
among African natior’ 
such as in Rhodesi: 
Zimbabwe, Namibia, ar 
Zaire. 


lacked a unified voice on 
foreign policy. 

In spite of its unfor- 
tunate style, the Carter 
Administration has had a 
number of notable for- 
eign-policy achievements. 
Building upon the efforts 
of previous administra- 
tions, it has made suc- 
cessful policy decisions 
involving China, the Pan- 
ama Canal and, appar- 
ently, SALT II. The 
Camp David agreement 
between Egypt and Israel 
was a much-needed break- 
through, but it requires 
expansion. Carter has, in 
general, succeeded in re- 
establishing friendly re- 
lations with traditional 
allies and lesser developed 
countries that had been 
relatively ignored during the Nixon-Kissinger years. 
It is misleading to see Carter as having had an easier 
role to play in foreign affairs than his predecessor 
because the U.S. is not involved in any military 
conflict. The Carter emphasis has been mainly on 
economic and political activity, rather than on mil- 
itary effort. Because of the Soviet arms buildup, 
however, the Carter Administration appears to be 
modifying its policy of avoiding military responses. 


6. Middle East 


8. Soviet Union 


TOPICAL 
1. Arms Control 
good on SALT 


2. Defence 
unclear approach 


3. Foreign Aid 


neglect 


4. Human Rights 


OVERALL 


business as usual: rhetoric without substance 
still fluid: success, but also failures 
7. South and East Asia jigs 


neglect; mixed on human rights 


ambiguous, until recently 


mixed record on arms sales, non-proliferation; 


mixed: positive thrust, notable failures 


5. ‘Trade and Economic Policies B+ 


good on trade, mixed on monetary policies 


Style and consistency poor, substance impressive 


China 
Despite a slow star 
partly to avoid antagoni 
ing the Soviet Union, tl 
Carter Administrati( 
has moved carefully, y 
rapidly, to normalize 1 
lations with China. T 
timing of the announc: 
ment came as a surpris 
but the Administrati 
had carefully made h 
hind-the-scenes prepar 
tions that were built up: 
the groundwork laid | 
preceding administr 
tions. The Administz 
tion has limited the pla 
ing of the questionak 
“China Card” to the nc 
malization announceme 
and a joint communiq 
with Deng Xiaoping co 


demning Asian “hegemony”. 


Europe 

In contrast to the Kissinger era, the Carter Admin: 
tration has actively sought political and econorm 
partnerships with various European nations for t 
solution of global and regional concerns. Reflectil 
Brzezinski’s initial trilateral “architectural” approa: 
to foreign affairs, the Administration has acknov 
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ip ed Europe as a cornerstone of its foreign policy. 
he U.S. and Europe are joining in political discus- 
ons on a number of areas, most notably on Africa, 
ind on global economic problems. The Carter Admin- 
tration has also pursued human rights objectives in 
astern Europe, with some success. However, Carter 
i\dministration policies have irritated European 
friends. Until late 1978 the U.S. allowed the dollar to 
deteriorate to a point alarming to its allies. Carter 
finally undertook massive rescue efforts in November, 
but it seems likely that management of the dollar, 
s well as the management of the U.S. economy in 
general, will continue to be a source of tension be- 
tween the U.S. and Europe. The Administration has 
also angered several countries, most notably France 
and Germany, by its approach to the energy problem. 
Overall, the relationship between the U.S. and Europe 
ippears to be healthy, but there is a danger of in- 
ereasing tension as the energy problems continue and 
the U.S. economy worsens. 
[ ap an 
though Carter has repeatedly declared that Japan 
| the cornerstone of his Asian policy and has made 
aportant security concessions to the Japanese in 
rder to demonstrate his commitment, tension exists 
stween the two countries because of the trade issue. 
he Administration has thus far been successful in 
isulating the security arrangements from the trade 
onflict. Continued strained relations, however, over 
the increasingly important trade issues may affect 
her areas. The Administration is devoting a great 
eal of effort to solving the trade problems and has 
chieved several agreements recently, but they may 
9e limited by the complexity of the situation in both 
ntries. Domestic factors are significant in both 
an and the U.S. The Administration must inform 
the public that the trade negotiations can only prog- 
ess slowly and, at the same time, it must demonstrate 
strong interest in securing agreements. 


} 


Latin America 

Latin America provides the most striking illustration 
of the divergence between rhetoric and substance. 
The Carter Administration began its Latin American 
dolicy efforts with a flurry of activity directed toward 
roving relations dramatically with the long- 
leglected Latin American countries. The high priority 
hat was initially accorded to Latin America was 
ndicated by the unprecedented number of Carter 
peeches on Latin America, the widespread travel 
‘hroughout Latin America by the Carter entourage, 
nd numerous other symbolic gestures. Yet by 1978 
{was clear that Carter’s Latin American policy had 
ear limitations. The Administration’s human rights 
icy became eroded in light of his support of the 
omoza regime. Although Carter initially felt that his 


human rights philosophy could have its greatest im- 
pact on Latin America because of the widespread 
existence there of authoritarian regimes and the 
absence of vital U.S. interests, the Administration 
discovered that it did, indeed, have important inter- 
ests there. The Administration did create a distance 
between itself and the repressive Pinochet regime in 
Chile, but has mishandled the carrot and stick ap- 
proach in aid to Brazil, Argentina, El Salvador and 
Guatemala. As a result, these countries have become 
alienated without much having been accomplished in 
the human rights area. The Administration’s early 
initiatives in Cuba appeared to be appropriate until 
it was confronted with Cuban adventurism elsewhere. 
Despite more laudable intentions than its predeces- 
sors, the Carter Administration has not fared well in 
its relationship with Mexico, which has assumed in- 
creasing importance. Apart from the legacy of bad 
relations that any administration would have to over- 
come, the Carter Administration has created its own 
problems. The mishandling of the oil deal, the embar- 
rassing comments made by Carter during his recent 
trip to Mexico, and the failure to settle the alien 
problem have hurt relations. Finally, the Carter 
Administration must be congratulated on its Panama 
Canal efforts. The Panama treaty was initially defined 
as a priority issue, and the Administration followed 
through. 


Middle East 

Although the Carter Administration has had an am- 
bitious, relatively sensitive and, to an extent, in- 
novative approach to Middle Eastern affairs resulting 
in several important accomplishments, U.S. interests 
there have been seriously undermined by recent un- 
foreseen events. However different the Carter Admin- 
istration may have been from its predecessor in its 
more even-handed approach to Arab-Israeli issues, its 
strategy continued to rest ultimately on the two 
“pillars” of Iran and Saudi Arabia. The significance 
of the collapse of Iran and the cooling of the Saudi 
friendship as a result of the Camp David settlement 
cannot be underestimated. It seems that the founda- 
tions for protecting the oil supply through regional 
security arrangements have been weakened. The U.S. 
apparently intends to change its approach from a 
relatively passive one to a more active “Carter Doc- 
trine for the Middle East’’ with the Middle Eastern 
visit of Defence Secretary Harold Brown last winter, 
the training of Saudi military by the U.S., the dis- 
patch of an aircraft carrier to the Arabian Sea in 
February in response to the Yemen conflict, and the 
possible separation of the U.S. Middle Eastern Com- 
mand from the European Command. Thus, the Ad- 
ministration recently has recognized that a different 
strategy is necessary to protect American interests in 
the Middle East. 


South and East Asia 

Highly sensitive to previous U.S. involvement in 
South-east Asia, the Carter Administration initially 
sought to de-emphasize the U.S. presence there. In 
fulfillment of his campaign pledge, Carter immediately 
began to withdraw troops from South Korea until the 
Japanese indicated their displeasure. Also, ASEAN 
indicated to the Administration that it needed the 
commitment of U.S. presence in Asia. As a result, the 
Carter Administration found itself faced with respon- 
sibilities in Asia that Carter had strongly criticized 
during the presidential campaign. This inconsistency, 
although primarily due to the realities of power, 
damaged the Carter image. In addition, the lack of 
forceful human rights criticism of the Asian countries, 
including allies, hurt the Administration’s credibility. 
Apart from the military assurances, the Carter Ad- 
ministration had paid little attention to South and 
East Asia. 


Soviet Union 

The Carter Administration’s policy towards the Soviet 
Union has generally been unfortunate, despite the 
recent SALT II agreement. The Administration 
started with a misperception of the Soviet world role 
and, as a result, misread Soviet intentions. Beginning 
with a false sense of strength and superiority vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union as a result of the legacy of détente, 
the Administration virtually ignored it except to make 
periodic human rights pronouncements and to settle 
the major issues through the comprehensive SALT 
negotiations. Yet problems in Soviet-American rela- 
tions have occurred apart from the SALT negotia- 
tions, in various African, Middle Eastern and Asian 
areas. Because the Carter Administration’s world 
order policy for matters other than strategic ones was 
based on a doctrine of trilateralism, the SALT issue 
was seen as a goal in itself without immediate rel- 
evance to other events. The Soviet image held by the 
Carter Administration and conveyed to the American 
public — and to the Soviet Union — indicated the con- 
fusion in attitudes towards the Soviets within the 
Administration. On one hand, the Soviet Union was 
considered the major partner in building a strategic 
world order through the SALT agreements. On the 
other hand, it was seen as a perpetrator of gross 
human rights violations. There is no doubt that the 
accusations of human rights violations have had some 
influence on the recent increase in numbers allowed 
to emigrate. However, the over-all effect of this dual 
policy has been to give an impression of inconsistency. 
The Carter Administration has recovered in part from 
this shaky beginning; and Carter’s tough Annapolis 
speech in June, 1978, can be seen as a watershed. 


Arms Control 


The Carter Administration has a mixed record on 
arms control. Its greatest success is the SALT II 
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agreement, which offers sufficient advantage to cel 
tain American interests. The Administration jeopai 
dized the negotiations at first by sending Vance t 
Moscow immediately with major new proposals, whic 
the Russians refused. It recovered rapidly, howeve: 
from this mistake and has since proceeded mor 
cautiously. The Administration has expressed loft 
sentiments regarding non-proliferation, but the re 
sults of its initiatives in this area have been poo: 
The Germans and Brazilians, in particular, have bee 
greatly alienated by the Administration’s approact 
The Carter Administration has also had a mixe 
record on arms sales. In contrast to previous admir 
istrations, they linked arms sales to the purchase 
country’s stand on human rights. To an extent the 
achieved some positive results, but their inconsistenc 
in carrying out this policy was unfortunate. 


Defence 


The Carter Administration has generally sought t 
exercise U.S. leadership through political and ecc 
nomic initiatives rather than through military threat 
It has maintained traditional global military con 
mitments, but created some confusion because 
lacked a clear definition of vital interests. In respons 
to what was perceived to be the “lesson of Vietnam, 
the Administration drew back from global militar 
involvement at first and then began to restructure it 
defence commitments in terms of more limited objec 
tives. However, it has become clear that the co 
tinued existence of certain vital strategic interes’ 
limits any radical changes in defence policy. TI 
failure to consider the strategic implications of 
total withdrawal from Korea and the zig-zag decisio 
on the deployment of neutron bombs in Europe hay 
contributed to an image of confusion. 


Foreign Aid 
The Carter Administration has proclaimed extreme! 
high standards for its foreign-aid program, but hi) 
not lived up to them. Despite its declared intent {| 
establish a foreign-aid program that would furth: 
American moral interests, the Administration has yi 
to come up with concrete criteria and objectives fi 
foreign aid. Continuing traditional U.S. policy, tl! 
Carter Administration has not changed the proportic 
of aid to the poorer nations as opposed to that give 
a few developed ones. It has made little effort to se 
foreign-aid programs to Congress and the public. 


Human Rights 
President Carter must be given credit for the i 
fluence he has had on the worldwide interest | 
human rights, merely by publicizing the issue. It | 
difficult to assess the precise impact of the Cart! 
rhetoric, but it is clear that the level of awareness 
the issue of human rights has increased. The Admi: 
istration has undoubtedly had a positive influence ¢ 


r 


& 
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aigration from the Soviet Union and the release of 
tical prisoners. 

_ The Administration has, however, limited the 
apact of its efforts by its hyperbole and its failure 
. establish adequate criteria for implementing its 
n human rights policy. Its initial verbal activism 
jithout sufficient consideration of the effect on other 
aportant U.S. priorities hurt the Carter image. The 
dministration did not recognize that there are a 
umber of other vital U.S. interests as well as human 
ights. Rather, it spoke of human rights issues as 
though they were the overriding interest in U.S. 
foreign policy. 


rade and Economic Relations 


in contrast to the preceding administration, Carter 
has pursued a consistent and generally successful 
pe-trade policy. The Administration has achieved 
favorable terms for the U.S. with the GATT agree- 
‘ment and has improved its global economic relations. 
he two major problem areas are Europe and Japan. 
The apparent lack of attention to the declining dollar 
as angered some European allies. They relate this 
failure to the weak domestic energy policy and the 
resulting increase in oil imports which wrought havoc 


the Tokyo Round may have been the last and most 
mbitious multilateral trade and tariff negotiations 
MTN) to be conducted on a comprehensive and 
lobal basis. The initialling of the results also marks 
the first time that any major GATT trade negotia- 
“on has been concluded during a protracted period 
| Slow growth in the world economy. At the four 
economic Summits held from 1975 through 1978, 
leaders sought to give impetus to an early and satis- 
actory conclusion of the GATT negotiations then in 
progress. At the Tokyo Summit leaders drew atten- 
tion to the MTN achievement, and pledged commit- 
ment to the “early and faithful implementation” of 
he MTN agreements. Now, attention can be focused 
still more closely on the fundamental medium-term 
tural issues which: will condition the interna- 
trading environment in the post-MTN period, 


with U.S. balance of payments. Although the Admin- 
istration is attempting to solve the Japanese trade 
problem, it is limited by institutional and domestic 
forces in both countries. Overall, the Carter Admin- 
istration has made substantial progress on both these 
issues. 


The Balance Sheet 


Why is the Carter report card so uneven? Given 
global complexities, the Carter Administration has 
performed well on most issues. Its inconsistency is, 
in part, a result of the management of inevitable con- 
tradictions in any foreign policy. When it has faltered, 
however, the Carter Administration has too often 
been a prisoner of its own rhetoric. 

Why is the Administration’s foreign policy so 
little understood? Without a clear crisis, and without 
clear domestic mandates on any issues, it is difficult 
for any administration to define its foreign policy. 
But the Carter style has unnecessarily obfuscated 
the substance of its foreign policy. As Brzezinski 
cogently argued in 1971, there was no Nixon doctrine. 
Similarly, today, there is no Carter doctrine, and the 
President’s chief task ought to be a lucid explanation 
of his goals and strategies. 


International trade environment 
in the post-MTN period 


by Robert G. Clark 


and on the major trade-policy issues which flow 
from them. 


Slow growth 

The advanced industrial economies are having to ad- 
just to sharp increases in the cost of energy, persistent 
inflationary pressures and reduced growth rates. In 
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these circumstances industrial economies are having 
to cope with slow productivity growth, fundamental 
demographic shifts, significant changes in demand 
and supply trends, technological changes, the effects 
of aging capital stock and the emergence of competi- 
tion in some sectors from a number of developing 
countries. These structural phenomena (which have 
been exacerbated by cyclical overcapacity in some 
sectors) have been reflected in lagging domestic in- 
vestment, unsatisfactory rates of unemployment 
and, externally, in large international-payments dise- 
quilibria and attendant periods of disorderly exchange 
market conditions. Domestically, these developments 
have led to pressures for increased government inter- 
vention, aimed particularly at stimulating investment 
and export earnings and protecting threatened in- 
dustries from import competition. 

While there has been a moderate economic re- 
covery since the 1974-75 recession, current prospects 
are for little appreciable rate of increase in world 
trade or production for 1979 over 1978, and in par- 
ticular little change is projected for real GNP growth 
in the industrial countries as a group (which averaged 
about 3.5 per cent in 1978). Looking further ahead, 
whether one accepts the “‘slow-growth” scenario or a 
more optimistic estimate, it seems generally agreed 
that the world will not soon return to the sustained 
growth rates characteristic of the pre-1973 quarter 
century. Among the many factors cited for this, is 
that tariffs have now been reduced in the West to 
the point where further reductions beyond those 
agreed in the MTN would be unlikely to lead to a 
significant expansion in international trade. 

Thus, while constituting a signal success in 
present economic circumstances — a world-wide re- 
duction in tariffs of about one-third, agreement on a 
series of significant non-tariff codes, and strengthened 
procedures for surveillance, consultation and dispute 
settlement — the MTN achievement is unfinished. 
It will be important to carry out the implementation 
of the MTN results through a) bringing domestic 
legislation and regulatory practices into conformity 
with the newly negotiated codes where necessary, and 
b) giving force to the codes through their effective 
administration in GATT. This will entail an enhanced 
management and administrative capacity for GATT. 
It will also likely require the development of a trade- 
policy role for the organization, possibly evolving 
from the existing Consultative Group of 18, which 
might be given a mandate to ensure that the spirit 
and intent of the MT'N codes are fulfilled and trade- 
policy issues are addressed in a timely and coherent 
manner. Without determined follow-through, the 
MTN results might not be rigorously applied, increas- 
ing the risk of escalating trade-restrictive measures 
which the last six years of MTN negotiations have 
helped to avoid. 
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While the MTN result that has emerged is betti 
than could reasonably have been expected under tlk 
circumstances, it can neither substitute nor less 
the need for fundamental adjustments in the wor. 
economy to the underlying structural changes whic 
are now taking place. Moreover, given the degree 
structural problems perceived and the lack of publ 
support for freer trade, pressure to maintain pr 
tective mechanisms may rise in proportion as the pac 
of adjustment threatens to exceed domestic tolerance 
Protectionism and adjustment thus confront trac 
policy makers with a basic two-edged issue whic 
must be faced squarely if the MTN results are ne 
to be endangered by the implementation of mo) 
sophisticated beggar-thy-neighbour policies. To ren 
force their endorsement of the MTN results an 
any impetus given to their implementation, leade: 
at the Tokyo Summit made public their concern { 
manage the medium-term issues of adjustment an 
protectionism. 


Protectionism 

Protective measures, both ongoing and temporar 
are provided for in GATT and are not regarded per : 
as necessarily unwise or undesirable. Judicious appl 
cation of temporary and reasonable protective instr 
ments can be a legitimate response to the injuriot 
effects of imports whose disruptive impact overwhelr 
the absorptive capacity of the receiving economy ¢ 
the time. Legitimate protective measures can be use 
to buy time for a domestic industry to adjust 1 
foreign competition by becoming more competitiv 
or to “adjust out” of an industry in a manner whic 
minimizes hardship on the workforce. As sanctione 
by GATT, they also protect producers from unfa 
injurious import competition arising from such met 
sures as dumping, government subsidization or prec 
atory pricing practices. However, especially in perioc 
of slow growth, the danger is that protective measure 
will be used only as means of deferring adjustmer 
and safeguarding employment — as palliatives trea’ 
ing immediate symptoms rather than as remedi 
actions aimed at underlying causes. 

While often politically more attractive in th 
short term, protective action which does little moi 
than prop up weak industries usually creates veste 
interests in continued protection, often attracts ne 
investment to the least dynamic sectors of the ecc 
nomy, and thus contributes to inflexibilities in th: 
economy which lock in labour and capital to the 
least dynamic uses. In the long run, this will involv 
loss of higher-income, higher-productivity jobs i 
those sectors with the most growth potential, Mor 
over, the real danger that protectionism would sprea 
through example and retaliation cannot be unde! 
estimated in a sustained period of slow growth. 

It is against this background that the OEC] 
Trade Pledge (to avoid trade-restrictive measures fc 
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Within weeks of becoming prime minister of Canada, Joe Clark was off to Tokyo for the fifth in the series of 


economic summit meetings that began at Rambouillet, France, in 1975. He is pictured here with Margaret 
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Thatcher, Giscard d’Estaing and Jimmy Carter. 


} 

| balance of payments purposes) was renewed at the 
OECD Ministerial Council Meeting in June. Artifi- 
cially depressed demand in both the developed and 
developing economies through restricted market ac- 
/cess would aggravate existing structural difficulties 
/and result in a major impediment to any hope of a 
‘Sustained world economic recovery. Equally, an 
‘undisciplined proliferation of export subsidies and 
investment incentives would lead to exaggerated dis- 
tortions in capital and trade flows in relation to 
market signals. 


Adjustment 


The phenomenon of structural change and adjustment 
is not new. The post-war revival of Europe and the 
‘emergence in the 1960s of Japan and Italy were 
/ accompanied by pressures to accommodate new tech- 
‘Nologies and new patterns of consumption and trade 
flows. The western industrialized system has, by and 
large, been receptive to and has benefited from this 
dynamic change, acting from the premise that liberal- 
ized flows of trade and investment and the law of 
comparative advantage work to the benefit of the 
international community. What is new in current 
circumstances is the confiuence of slow growth, serious 
‘Structural problems and the rapid, export-led emer- 


gence of the upper-income developing countries as 
highly competitive producers particularly in standard- 
technology, labour-intensive industries. 

The trade liberalization embodied in the MTN 
result will, if anything, accelerate the need for adjust- 
ment to structural change. At the same time, increased 
competition in domestic and third markets will mean 
that conditions are least favourable for positive ad- 
justment policies in domestic decision-making. The 
time would seem ripe, therefore, for a concerted ap- 
proach to the phenomenon of structural adjustment 
which will lend some element of predictability and 
market confidence with respect to legitimate “pos- 
itive” adjustment, and at the same time, minimize 
the possibility that the adjustment process will be- 
come transformed into a negative-sum exercise where- 
by all governments would manoeuvre to shift the 
burden of adjustment to their trading partners. It is 
against this background that the OECD has under- 
taken an intensive examination into the difficulties 
encountered in shifting to more positive adjustment 
policies, including a clarification of some of the gen- 
eral issues raised, to assist policy-makers in their 
consideration of adjustment problems. 

The OECD study recognizes that adjustment 
policies can be directed towards economic ends 
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(encouraging the most efficient allocation of capital 
and labour) and non-economic ends (encouraging 
social goals through regional development and farm 
policies, income redistribution programs, etc., or mit- 
igating the impact of severe economic dislocation). 
Adjustment policies are also viewed as integral to the 
achievement of sustained non-inflationary growth. 
Hence the OECD study points in the direction of 
choosing adjustment policies aimed at accomplishing 
the various socio-economic goals of governments with 
minimum distortion to the marketplace and by means 
that are compatible with economic efficiency. 

It may be argued that the central challenge for 
policy-makers in the post-MTN environment will be 
to create an international climate of confidence — 
based on the reasonable expectation of mutual disci- 
pline — respecting structural adjustment. Otherwise, 
governments around the world, caught up in an 
escalating competition involving actions which retard 
adjustment, will find themselves running faster to 
stay in the same place relative to their trading part- 
ners, with each resistance to adjustment doing further 
harm to the cause of genuinely improving domestic 
economies. Thus, it was in this light that the Tokyo 
Summit leaders drew attention to the need to im- 
prove the long-term productive efficiency and flex- 
ibility of their economies. 


Interdependence 

A central feature of the trading environment during 
the 1980s will be the evolutionary integration of a 
growing number of developing countries into the 
international economic system. The extent to which 
Eastern European centrally-planned economies may 
share in this integration, and the impact they may 
have, is uncertain. Equally uncertain is whether the 
Chinese growth targets are obtainable, and if so, what 
will be the implications for the West of a billion 
people in that country becoming moderately more 
wealthy by the year 2000. Nevertheless, the principal 
issue posed by the emergence of the so-called “‘newly 
industrializing countries” is: what conditions should 
govern their entry as full participants into the world 
economic system? For it is no longer debated whether 
the prospects for accelerated growth in developing 
economies are a welcome development from the point 
of view of the industrialized economies. There is a 
clear marriage of interest in favour of a mutual expan- 
sion of trade based on comparative advantage. The 
middle-income developing countries provide markets 
for the specialized, technologically innovative prod- 
ucts and “know-how” services of the developed 
economies, while providing consumer goods at lower 
cost. Investment capital from industrialized countries 
is used to finance development plans in LDC’s — 
including the development of raw materials and 
energy — and in turn, frees up export earnings for 
the purchase of imported goods sourced from devel- 
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oped countries. In periods of weakened investmer 
demand in the developed countries, the developin 
countries have also provided a welcome counte: 
cyclical outlet for investment. Growth in the deve 
oping world, for example, ameliorated the 1974- 7 
recession in the developed countries. 

However, particularly in the wake of the 1974- A 
recession, market penetration by low-cost imports i 
sensitive sectors of developed-country economies hz 
brought pressures for relief for the threatened ind 
tries and a growing, sometimes exaggerated, concer 
generally about the implications of import competitio 
from developing countries. Conversely, the developin 
countries perceive the existing international syste 
as biased against them in terms of trade, access t 
private capital markets and control over re, | 
development, and accordingly, they have called fc 
fuller and more effective participation in all decisior: 
making concerning the international economy. Moy 
particularly, during the Tokyo Round tariff negoti: 
tions, the developing countries pressed for special an 
differential treatment in the form of deeper-thai 
Most-Favoured-Nation formula cuts; faster or slowi 
staging of tariff reductions, shallower MFN tari 
reductions for items covered by the Generalized Sy) 
tem of Preferences (GSP) to minimize the erosion « 
their GSP preference; binding of preferential conce 
sions and margins, and various improvements in tl) 
GSP. In the negotiations of non-tariff codes as we 
developing countries sought the incorporation into tI) 
codes of special and differential provisions. Whi) 
MTN negotiations with a number of LDC’s continu) 
they have already registered their dissatisfaction wit 
the MTN results and the conduct of the negotiation 
most recently at the UNCTAD V meeting in Mani; 
in May. 

While it is true that progress in meeting a nun! 
ber of the preoccupations of developing countries fe 
short of LDC expectations, the MTN negotiatio1| 
provided developing countries with specific gains, | 
addition to the benefits accruing to them on an MF} 
basis from the concessions exchanged in the negotii, 
tions. These gains include a firmer legal basis for th, 
GSP and for preferential trade arrangements amor) 
developing countries, the advance implementation ‘| 
non-reciprocal tariff concessions on a range of tropic) 
products, and provisions for special and differenti, 
treatment in the various non-tariff codes. The coc 
provisions are particularly noteworthy, both in ther 
selves and in the sense that they represent a departu 
from the Most-Favoured-Nation principle of GAT 
in order to respond to the interests of developi 
countries. 

Whatever the perceptions of the MTN outcom 
and its likely impact on trade, one issue which w 
be significant in influencing the evolution of tra 
relations between developed and developing countri 
in the post-MTN period is the need for the mo} 
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vanced developing countries to assume greater 
bligations and to take measures of liberalization 
ommensurate with their state of economic develop- 
ent. At issue here are the implications for both the 
eveloped and developing countries of not reaching 
greement on the difficult question of “graduation”, 
nd of prolonging a trading system wherein the bene- 
is of special and differential treatment accrue to 
those developing countries which increasingly need 
; least. 

As the most advanced of the developing countries 
yntinue to gain in economic strength, and as others 
jin their ranks, the impact from their having derived 
isproportionate preferential benefits will increase for 
eveloped and developing countries alike. With re- 
pect to the latter, the advanced developing countries 
ill likely attract investment away from lesser devel- 
ped countries, will dominate intra-LDC trade, and, 
) the extent that developing countries maintain their 
blidarity in the North-South dialogue, may well have 
a dampening effect on the future willingness of the 
eveloped countries to accede to the demands of the 
LDC’s as a group. As regards the developed countries, 
nd especially their need to adjust constructively to 
the emergence of the newly industrializing countries, 
this will be more difficult politically if domestic inter- 
sts perceive themselves as having to adjust not only 
fo a change in comparative advantage, but to import 
gmpetition which unfairly benefits from unwarranted 
preferential treatment. 

As part of an attempt to encourage business 
confidence, and as a signal to both the lesser- and 
ost-developed of the developing countries that 
“differentiation” is an issue with far-reaching implica- 
“ions, the international community will want to 
ine appropriate means of ensuring that all coun- 
tries assume international trade obligations commen- 
| urate with their state of economic development. 
ment of macro-economic policies at the Tokyo 
mmit, the role of the Japanese economy came 
under implicit scrutiny. Japan’s global trade surplus, 
exceeding $25 billion, has resulted in strong pres- 
from both the EC and the U.S. for an increased 
contribution from Japan towards the achievement of 
reater bilateral and international equilibrium. The 
emphasis has been on securing more effective Japanese 
stimulation of domestic demand, together with greater 
uberalization of the Japanese market. While the 
apanese growth rate has fallen short of their under- 
aking at the Bonn Summit, the main concern of 
Japan’s major trading partners, including Canada, 
las been market access, without which increased 
lomestic demand in Japan loses its relevance. The 
Japanese in turn point to: steps they have already 
cen to meet others’ concerns; the domestic political 


pan’s role 
uring discussions on structural adjustment and the 


b 
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constraints upon the degree of flexibility they can be 
expected to show; the tradition of hard work and 
sophisticated marketing to which they credit their 
success; and (implicitly) the present and future vul- 
nerability of their resource-dependent economy to 
external forces beyond their control. Although Can- 
ada places a high priority on obtaining market access 
in Japan for a higher proportion of processed and 
manufactured exports, its over-all trade surplus with 
Japan places it in a different position from the other 
Summit participants. 

The Tokyo Summit was neither the time nor 
place to single out one Summit participant for atten- 
tion or to press bilateral matters. It offered an 
opportunity, on the other hand, to stress the need for 
avoiding basic structural imbalances in the economic 
system, to welcome any contributions Summit coun- 
tries might make to that end, and to reflect concern 
for the international system as a whole if it must 
sustain for much longer the maladjustments to which 
it is currently subject. It was also an occasion to 
recall that unilateral action by a Summit participant 
to restrict another’s imports would be unfortunate 
politically as well as economically for both parties, 
and would likely entail adverse consequences for 
third parties through trade diversion. 


Canadian interests 

Given the nature of the Canadian economy, our posi- 

tion relative to the “Big Three” trading entities, and 

the emergence of newly industrializing countries with 

a growing capacity to compete with us domestically 

as well as in third markets, Canadian interests are 

served by an open international trading environment 
characterized by effective multilateral disciplines and 
non-discriminatory trade rules which work. This 
affords the best means of advancing Canada’s basic 
trade interests, namely: the expansion of export op- 
portunities for Canadian high-technology goods and 
processed industrial materials; the promotion of long- 
term and stable primary export markets on an inter- 
nationally competitive basis; and the development of 

a competitive domestic economy with scope for an 

appropriate mix of access to and protection from 

imports to reflect Canada’s particular circumstances. 

Consistent with the above trade interests, there 
would be advantage for us in a post-MTN interna- 
tional trade environment which included the following 
major elements: 

(a) implementation of the MTN results. through 
bringing national legislation and practices where 
necessary into conformity with the various 
GATT non-tariff codes; 

(b) strengthening of the GATT institutional frame- 
work to ensure that the letter and intent of the 
codes are fulfilled, and that major trade-policy 
issues are addressed in a timely and coherent 
manner; 
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(c) a common political conviction that with the MTN 
negotiations concluded, protectionism must be 
resisted in both developed and developing coun- 
tries in the universal interest of continued 
economic recovery; 

(d) endorsement of a positive approach to structural 
adjustment, in both developed and developing 
countries, so that socio-economic goals of govern- 
ments are achieved with minimum disruption to 
the efficient reallocation of resources both domes- 
tically and internationally; 


Industrial policy in Canada 


elt 
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“a 

(e) the gradual assumption by the more advanced 
developing countries of obligations and measures 
of liberalization commensurate with their state 
of economic development; and, 

(f) more generally, engagement of the developing 
countries on a broad range of trade-policy issues 
subsequent to the MTN and UNCTAD J, in- 
volving a coherent approach to the contributions 
to be made in discussions in GATT, the OECD 
and UNCTAD. | 

| 


| 
| 
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to the international system 


by Roy A. Matthews 


In the last few years, there has been growing insis- 
tence in Canadian political debate on the need to 
evolve what is referred to as an “industrial strategy”. 
Less widely known in this country is the fact that 
national industrial strategies or policies are also 
coming to represent an important topic of discussion 
in world councils, such as the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development, where such 
arrangements are viewed with some concern. 

It seems fitting that attention should be focused 
on the matter of governmental support to Canada’s 
manufacturing sector during 1979, for this year marks 
the 100th anniversary of the introduction of the 
famous National Policy by Sir John A. Macdonald. 
Since 1979 is also the 40th anniversary of the start of 
the Second World War, whose origins can be traced 
at least in part to the failure of the international 
economic system in the 1930s — and most notably to 
the stifling of trade through excessive import protec- 
tionism — it appears a particularly appropriate year 
for examination of an ever-crucial question: the rela- 
tionship between the search for industrial expansion 


Mr. Matthews is an Ottawa economist. The views ex- 
pressed here are the personal views of the author. 
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Reconciling national interests 


at home and the requirements of economic exchange 
and efficient international division of labour in the 
global context. | 


Manufacturing 
Macdonald’s National Policy was not, of course, by 
any means entirely an exercise in industrial develop-! 
ment. Nonetheless, although that ingenious political 
construct involved many elements outside the realm) 
of what we would now call industrial policy — it, 
included measures promoting railway building, settle-, 
ment of the western prairie, and large-scale immigra-' 
tion — probably its most important effect was the 
foundation it helped to lay for the establishment of) 
a broadly-based manufacturing sector in Canada. 
One may usefully consider the role of the National 
Policy in the evolution of the Canadian economy and) 
policy over the past hundred years, because it had an’ 
underlying purpose — or set of purposes — that can’ 
be seen as very relevant, still, to the sorts of concerns’ 
motivating our search for industrial strategies today. 
The goals that were to be served by the National 
Policy — and in particular by the system of import, 
tariffs that formed a part of its overall design — are 
the eternal objectives of any nation: wealth, strength 
and unity. Creating a complex of manufacturing in- 
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lustries would make Canadians rich by drawing 
orkers out of traditional activities like agriculture 
nd fishing into modern spheres of endeavour where 
|more dynamic and innovative atmosphere prevailed. 
t would make Canada strong — that is, ensure its 
independence as a nation — by providing the basis for 
umploying a lot of people, both native-born and 
mmigrant, who would be gathered in great cities 
vhere the elements of a forceful cultural identity 
ould be forged. It would unite the country by 
mcouraging the interregional exchange of central- 
Janadian finished goods for eastern and western 
wimary produce, an integrative symbiosis from which 
ill would benefit. 

_ There has been no change in the goals, obviously. 
Nhat is more to the point, in the present context, is 
vhether the requirements of contemporary conditions 
‘all for a similar effort by government to guide and 
joster industrial development, pursued not only 
hrough conventional import protection but through 
dditional mechanisms capable of distorting inter- 
iational trade, investment, and other exchanges. 

IB 

‘oday’s goals 

tiven that the labour force of any developed country 
3, by definition, almost entirely employed in the 
aodernized sectors of the economy, there is no longer 
‘ny significant scope for enhancing efficiency and thus 
ational wealth by attracting workers into manufac- 
uring industry. Instead, efficiency is generally held 
obe adversely affected by any attempt to protect or 
therwise sustain secondary industrial enterprises 
hat cannot compete in world markets on their own. 
‘he argument most often heard nowadays in favour 
if special policy measures favouring industrial em- 
loyment as a means of maximizing wealth — or, at 
vast, as stimulating the potential for greater wealth 
reation in the future — is rather different. It suggests 
hat the rewards of economic endeavour are especially 
irge in the case of high-technology industries, so that 
overnments will be well advised in effect to channel 
asources saved by the present generation into tech- 
logical development that may pay off for the next. 
* the industrial policies of this day and age stress 
id for research and development, tax incentives for 
igh-technology innovations, and comparable devices. 
_ The importance attached to technological com- 
etence is also a prime focus of the modern-day search 
r national strength and independence. Whereas in 
arlier times it seemed necessary to increase the num- 
er of Canadians — perhaps, in the ultimate extreme, 
) provide sheer manpower for an army — today the 
sence of nationhood appears to be a capacity for 
ateworthy technological achievement. Ours is a 
vilization based on scientific and technical excel- 
nce; ergo, any self-respecting nation must have its 
wn cadres of brainy peopie able to contribute to the 
onders of nuclear physics or electronic microcircuitry. 


Disentangling the mystique of such notions from 
the real significance of technological capability for 
nation states and their peoples is one of the great 
challenges currently facing political economy. The 
problem is expressed very largely in terms of the role 
of highly sophisticated industrial technology in the 
growth of so-called multinational firms, which are 
seen as potent instruments for the dissemination of 
cultural influences and the perpetuation of unsym- 
metrical interdependencies between “metropolitan” 
countries (where multinationals have their head- 
quarters) and “peripheral” ones (where branches and 
subsidiaries are located). This perception of affairs 
causes governments in countries like Canada to intro- 
duce machinery for the screening of foreign invest- 
ments and motivates many people to advocate the 
establishment of state corporations in key industries 
to keep them under domestic control. 

The continuing goal of national unity, as it 
presents itself in contemporary Canadian affairs, still 
has implications strongly reminiscent of those justify- 
ing the National Policy. However, the basis of the 
original position — namely, that Ontario and Quebec 
would constitute the nation’s industrial heartland and 
the east and west its sources of primary goods — no 
longer seems to be workable. On one hand, Quebec is 
falling behind as a manufacturing centre for all except 
the more labour-intensive, standard technology prod- 
ucts; on the other, western provinces are seeking to 
develop their own manufacturing capacity, at least as 
it concerns further processing of raw materials for ex- 
port and possibly with respect to other items of various 
kinds. These conflicting trends explain the emergence 
of provincially sponsored efforts at industrial policy- 
building, which the federal government is desperately 
trying to accommodate in some sort of grand strategy 
of its own. 


International aspect 

Should these national goals, and the industrial-policy 
devices engineered to achieve them, be accepted as 
legitimate by the international community? In regard 
to the goals themselves there can be little quarrel. 
Although, in an interdependent world, there may be a 
prima facie implication that human welfare at the 
national level is indivisible from peace, progress, and 
prosperity among all nations, it is obvious that indi- 
vidual countries do often gain or lose, relative to some 
international average, from the outcome of economic 
events as determined by market forces. Because the 
citizen inevitably looks to his national government — 
and, in federal countries, also to his regional one — for 
the management of so many aspects of affairs influ- 
encing the milieu in which he lives, it is clear that 
such governments must always attempt to further 
those interests perceived as benefiting the electorate 
as a whole. Pursuit of national goals, therefore, is an 
intrinsic part of the nation-state system, which for 
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all its faults is as yet the only effective scheme we 
have found for organizing society at a level of any 
complexity. 

The question to which students of this subject 
have to address themselves, however, is how far the 
particular interests of the nation can be pushed before 
there is damage to the fragile but substantive inter- 
national order of which all states are now integral 
components, with the effect that in the end the indi- 
vidual nation itself is likely to suffer more loss than 
gain. At a time of rising protectionist sentiment, 
uncomfortably like the “beggar-my-neighbour”’ atti- 
tudes that helped to precipitate the Great Depression 
in the 1930s, there is little need to stress this danger. 
At the same time, though, it is also worth asking 
whether too great an insistence on global laissez-faire 
might not, under certain circumstances, undermine a 
relevant national interest to the ultimate detriment 
of international well-being. (For example, might a 
refusal by the Canadian government to sustain 
import-vulnerable industries in Quebec contribute to 
a collapse of employment in that province so serious 
that confederation would be fatally undermined, 
causing upheavals in the economy of this part of the 
world that would be felt by all our trading partners 
for a considerable time to come?) 


Criteria 

A number of criteria suggest themselves for gauging 
the legitimacy and validity of the devices put in place 
as elements of an industrial policy. One is the impor- 
tance to the nation — as judged by an impartial 
observer rather than a politician or any other citizen 
of the country concerned — of readily identifiable 
goals evidently fundamental to its people’s long-term 
welfare. Another is the extent to which the effects of 
the policies in question involve damage to interna- 
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tional interests that can be seen as measurable — 
even in the broadest sense — and substantial, instead 
of merely entailing an internal transfer of benefits and 
costs within the national economy. A third is the 
length of time the policies may be expected to remain 
in force and their consequences to be felt, not only at 
home but abroad. (To these three principal criteria 
might be added some sort of categorization of nations, 
the fragility of their economies or even of their 
political and social structures, and so on — which is 
really an elaboration of the first criterion.) 

The implication of such notions must be, of 
course, that a type of surveillance or “referee” mech- 
anism could come to exist, situated outside national 
jurisdictions, to rule on the acceptability of measures 
introduced by nations in the name of industrial policy. 
That is the proposition that lies behind deliberation 
of the issue among delegates from member govern- 
ments in the OECD. It is likewise the underlying 
theme of an assessment of national industrial arrange- 
ments being fostered this year by the influential 
Trilateral Commission, which brings together lumi- 
naries from North America, Western Europe, and 
Japan to consider major foreign policy questions 
affecting their countries and the world. 

Whether, in fact, it will ever prove feasible to 
allow supra-national institutions to have so substan- 
tial a role in the affairs of individual nations remains: 
to be seen. But, given Canada’s large stake in the 
effective operation of the international politico-eco- 
nomic system, the matter is surely of highest impor- 
tance to Canadians. One might hope that the current 
popular attention being devoted to the pursuit of 
renewed viability for Canadian industry could, there- 
fore, take account of such larger concerns, which up 
to now have been subject to virtually no public 
discussion at all. 


The transfer of technology is sometimes conceived as nothing less dramatic than the 
secret delivery by an inventor to his associate of a “magic black box.” Those who see it 
this way may have in mind William Stevenson’s description, in A Man Called Intrepid, 
of the delivery by the British government to the United States Office of Scientific 
Research and Development of the cavity magnetron which generated short-wave-length 
electronic beams and made possible the centimetric radar that was small enough to fit 
into destroyers and aircraft. In fact, the transfer of technology is far more prosaic. 
Simply put, it is the process of the transfer of knowledge, and of how to use it, by people 


to people. And the knowledge transferred is itself the product of innovative thought 
and effort by people. 


Extract from “The Transfer of Technology: 

the need for pragmatism” by E. Hugh Roach, 
Public Affairs Adviser, Alean Aluminum Limited, 
Montreal, published by the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs as Volume XX XVII 

No. 5 of its Behind the Headlines series. 
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If the 1960s represented a period of growing aware- 
ness within Third World nations of the complexities 
of development programs and directions promoted by 
the West, the 1970s have marked the growth of 

nicism and disillusionment with those same policies. 
_ During the 1970s, Third World countries have become 
increasingly frustrated in their attempts to “develop” 
7 and have begun to perceive their condition of “under- 
development” as emerging from the current structuring 
of the international economy. The collective efforts of 
OPEC countries in 1973 to determine a common price 
structure for oil stimulated the political leadership 
within the Third World to speak in unison on eco- 
| nomic issues which clearly work to the advantage of 
‘the rich, developed North while systematically weak- 


; ening the poor, underdeveloped South. Efforts by the 


Group of 77 to secure changes in the conditions of 
V: ade, monetary reform, agreements on commodity 
prices and on the transfer of technology have proved 
to be difficult, despite a whole array of international 
conferences established to work towards a more equi- 
| table international economic system. Meanwhile, the 
gap between the developed and the underdeveloped 
countries continues to widen. Of far greater signif- 
‘Ieance, there is even less appreciation of the deteri- 
orating condition of poor people — the near-landless, 
landless, under-employed and unemployed — who 
constitute the majority of the population in Third 
World countries. 

_ Canada and the other industrialized countries of 
the North face a changing international environment, 
one in which a new policy framework must be devel- 
‘oped to meet new international conditions. As one 
Study has suggested, “We are entering an era in inter- 
national relations during which political conflicts are 
widely perceived to be centred in economic relations.” 
Despite statements of intent and concern ex- 
‘pressed intermittently by our political leaders, the 
Canadian response to North-South issues has been 
‘tempered by domestic concerns. Two major preoc- 
cupations — a persistently poor economic performance 
with high unemployment, inflation and a slow growth 
in productivity and the national unity question — 
have distracted concerted attention from the need for 


: } Challenging the Economic Council’s 
view of the new world order 


by Jeffrey S. Steeves 


a fundamental reorientation of assumptions and 
aspirations. Two important effects of our preoccupa- 
tions can be perceived, both of which bear directly on 
the policy process at the federal level. Firstly, public 
awareness of and debate on the difficult choices which 
Canada will have to face over the next several decades 
have been inadequate. In part, this represents a 
failure of political leadership to alert Canadians to 
the important and continuing changes in our external 
environment and their potential impact on the coun- 
try. Secondly, since the priorities of politicians and 
senior public servants lie elsewhere, little hard anal- 
ysis of complex North-South issues has been under- 
taken or thought given to the alternative courses of 
action available, much less to the formulation of an 
appropriate policy to guide our relations with under- 
developed countries. As a result, the Canadian posi- 
tion is one of “suspended animation”’. 

Last year, however, one institution at the pe- 
riphery of the policy process in Ottawa, the Economic 
Council of Canada, released a major study entitled, 
For A Common Future: A Study of Canada’s Rela- 
tions with Developing Countries. The prestige of the 
Economic Council and its ability to draw upon both 
official and academic expertise raises the expectation 
that finally we will have a basis for informed debate 
and thereby an awakening of political and public 
concern. 

A critical precondition to the development of a 
broad policy framework for Canada is the requirement 
for a sound and careful analysis of current reality and 
the identification of future trends which will be im- 
portant to our relation with Third World countries. 
Unfortunately such an analysis has not been pre- 
sented in For A Common Future. The authors of the 
Council’s report have been captured by assumptions 
and attitudes which may have been relevant to an 
earlier period but which are clearly outdated now. 
In part, the explanation can be traced to the dom- 


Professor Steeves teaches political science at the 
University of Saskatchewan. The views expressed 
here are those of the author. 
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inance of economists. The report lacks a_ political 
perspective. It seldom refers to events within un- 
derdeveloped countries and exhibits little apprecia- 
tion of what is politically tenable in Canada. Of a 
much more critical nature is the lack of sensitivity to 
political realities, which is reflected in a naive and dan- 
gerous tendency to define our external environment 
in a way that supports the preferences of the authors 
of the report. Canadians are offered a portrait of the 
economic, social and political conditions within Third 
World countries that is reassuring, one that serves our 
interests and aspirations. If Canadian policy is pre- 
mised on this analysis and the recommendations 
which flow from it, our actions will be misplaced. 


Perspective 

Not unexpectedly, a fundamental weakness under- 
lying the arguments advanced in the report appears 
in the introductory remarks. The Economic Council 
suggests that the most appropriate theoretical per- 
spective on development rests with the neoclassical 
growth approach. This approach assumes “... that 
accumulation of capital and increased trade provide 
countries with the wherewithal to develop’. In other 
words, Third World countries can develop success- 
fully along the path suggested in the early 1960s by 
Walt W. Rostow in his famous (some would suggest 
infamous) study, The Stages of Economic Growth: 
A Non-Communist Manifesto (1960). 

What arguments are advanced for this particular 
perspective? The authors suggest first that develop- 
ment economists cannot agree on the nature of the 
development process. This is hardly surprising given 
the differences that underlie the theoretical divisions 
within economics. Secondly, conditions vary between 
countries both in the nature of development objec- 
tives and in key economic, social and political variables 
that affect the process of development. To say the 
least, this is stating the obvious. Thirdly, generaliza- 
tions are not helpful — surely the Economic Council 
could not be expected to devote the time and re- 
sources necessary to complete a thorough study of 
individual Third World countries. The Council is 
quite correct in claiming that individual country 
studies are beyond its resources. However, ignoring 
the findings of the research which has been under- 
taken cannot be accepted so easily. For these reasons, 
the Council has been driven to adopt a simpler ap- 
proach — “we have assumed that any developing 
nation that looks to this country for assistance wishes 
to receive Canadian capital and technology and to 
obtain access to Canadian markets for its products” 
— without spelling out clearly the inadequacies of 
this approach or the premises upon which it is based. 
The simpler approach, moreover, fails to address the 
persistent and compelling failure of Third World 
countries to break out of a condition of “‘underdevel- 
opment”. As the Chairman of the Development As- 
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sistance Committee of the OECD noted in his 1977 
Report: | 
In spite of the tremendous economic progress of the 
last twenty years, the promise of effective develop-. 
ment is dimmed by the fact that very little progress | 
has been made by the poorest peoples and nations. | 
Also, almost everywhere impressive rates of eco- 
nomic growth have not been matched by growth in 
employment or by improvement in the relative 
distribution of income — as the speeches of Robert. 
McNamara and others have pointed out. Instead, 
the tendency has been for increased unemployment 
and polarization of incomes, as development has 
failed to provide enough opportunities for pie 
ductive employment. | 
Despite portraying the social divisions which have) 
arisen as a result of attenuated growth and despite 
recognizing that political elites have been influenced 
by the premises of ‘‘dependency theory”, the Economic | 
Council is content to reaffirm the liberal economic | 
model. It is the political dimension of “growth without } 
development’, that is, the potentially explosive results. 
of social differentiation between rich and poor, be- 
tween the modern urban and the traditional rural 
areas, between the landed and the landless within | 
underdeveloped countries that has led political elites | 
to demand major reforms in the structure of the, 
international economy. | 
The Economic Council bases its optimistic assess- | 
ment of the future on two major assumptions. First, 
the social stratification evident in underdeveloped 
countries is temporary. Secondly, where selected 
countries — namely, Hong Kong, Singapore, Taiwan | 
and Korea — which have industrialized are today, the | 
majority of Third World countries will be in twenty | 
or thirty years’ time. | 
No evidence is presented for the first assumption; | 

the second assumption is quite simply an expression — | 
of hope. Moreover, the authors are incredibly naive 
in assuming that political consciousness and action | 
on the part of the underprivileged majority within | 
underdeveloped countries can be overcome by point- 
ing to models that portray some improvement in per | 
capita income by the year 2000. The Council acknowl- 
edges that the concessions it is prepared to advocate | 
| 


| 


will only benefit the more advanced Third World 
countries. Yet, even here, liberalization of trade, 
opening the Canadian economy to their products, | 

.is likely to be conditional upon a market im- 
provement in such factors as... (Canada’s) ... over- 


conscience advocate anything more than a hold-the- 
line-policy”. For the Third World as a whole, the 
Economic Council is willing to let international mar- | 
ket forces make the necessary adjustments: 
. the best policy in the area of trade is to let the 
forces of competition operate freely, in accord with 
the international distribution of comparative ad- 
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all employment level. Until that occurs, we cannot in 


vantages. Thus we believe that, as a rule, it is 
preferable to avoid balancing-off development con- 
cerns against the operation of market forces. In 
view of the great poverty of a number of Third 
_ World countries, however, we feel that a minor 
_ qualification of the rule might be warranted. 

‘The very mechanism that is under challenge by the 
Group of 77 represents salvation to the Economic 
Council of Canada. Thus, although the report claims 
to deal with our relations with developing countries, 
rather it focuses on a narrow concern with the com- 
petitive challenge of exports from more advanced 
developing countries. 


Aid program 

From the Council’s perspective, the economic fate of 
the remainder of the Third World must continue to 
‘rest with the aid program rather than with any fun- 
‘damental change in our economic relationship. The 
‘Economic Council, not surprisingly, affirms the bene- 
‘ficial effects of aid, and argues in favour of the 
Canadian government’s policy of maintaining a com- 
mitment not to let our aid volume fall below .5 per 
cent of GNP. In addition, it supports the general 
‘direction of bilateral aid both in relation to greater 
concentration on a smaller number of recipient coun- 
tries and the continuation of aid-tying. 

i A number of basic elements that affect the Cana- 
‘dian aid program are either ignored or hastily re- 
viewed. In the 1970s, aid donors, international 
‘institutions and academic researchers, concerned with 
‘the tendency for development efforts to benefit the 
wealthier strata within underdeveloped countries, 
have argued that greater attention should be given 
to the social impact of aid-sponsored projects. This 
‘means not simply a shift away from urban to rural 
development but as well a concern to see that less 
privileged strata within rural society gain access to 
Participation in development. 

In the past, efforts to promote cash-crop agri- 
culture among small farmers have concentrated on 
the progressive farmer and left the bulk of the farming 
community outside the distribution of benefits. The 
new approach requires greater effort by aid and gov- 
ernment officials to understand the structure of rural 
cit and to be able to take account of the social 
divisions in project design and selection. Other im- 
portant changes have occurred within aid circles. A 
“basic human needs” strategy, for example, has been 
advocated by the Development Assistance Committee 
and the World Bank. This strategy represents an 
attempt to provide the basics of food, shelter, health, 
education and other social services to the poorest 
40 per cent of the population. In addition, since the 
Least Less Developed Countries, the poorest 25 on 
the basis of per capita income figures, depend heavily 
on aid to support government efforts, it is conceded 
shat a greater effort must be made to increase the 


aid contributions to this group of countries. Canada, 
in the Strategy for International Development Co- 
operation 1975-80, accepted the reorientation in aid 
towards a concern for the distributional effects of aid 
efforts: 
Assistance will be concentrated in those countries 
which are at the lower end of the development 
scale, as measured by a variety of economic and 
other social indicators, and which are most severely 
affected by current world economic conditions. 
Priority will be given to meeting the basic needs 
of their populations. Canada will give the highest 
priority to development projects and programs 
aimed at improving the living and working condi- 
tions of the least privileged sections of the popula- 
tion in recipient countries and at enabling these 
people to achieve a reasonable degree of self- 
reliance. 
A recognition of the significance of the social impact 
of projects and the acceptance of a basic human- 
needs strategy requires critical reforms within the aid 
programs of donor countries. Bilateral aid, for exam- 
ple, must focus on integrated rural development 
projects rather than on large-scale infrastructure 
projects which utilize Canadian goods and services 
as a result of the demand for high levels of Western 
technology. Aid must become increasingly untied to 
allow local project costs to be funded through aid 
dollars. Projects which serve the rural poor may be 
dispersed over a wide number of Third World coun- 
tries which will require less emphasis towards con- 
centrating Canadian aid on a limited number of pro- 
gram countries. In order to facilitate the selection of 
projects to meet the new criteria, a stronger emphasis 
will have to be placed on developing a larger and 
better qualified CIDA field establishment. 

Both the reorientation in attitudes towards aid 
efforts and the requisite changes which must be intro- 
duced to respond effectively have escaped the atten- 
tion of the Economic Council. In the section of the 
report devoted to aid, the only reference to the social 
impact of aid and the relevance of the social structure 
of Third World countries to development occurs with 
the rather bland statement that this is a complex area 
about which not much is known. The Council then 
presents an overview of the Canadian aid program 
that is directly counter to the demands of the new 
approach. 

To the authors of the report, one of the central 
problems that has hampered the administration of 
our aid program has been the inability of CIDA to 
spend the funds allocated by Parliament. This “dis- 
bursement problem’’, which affects the bilateral com- 
ponent most severely, can be traced to several major 
factors. In the Council’s assessment, aid-tying con- 
tributes to disbursement difficulties because Canadian 
products may not be sufficiently competitive or the 
economy of the underdeveloped country may not be 
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capable of absorbing Canadian technology. Secondly, 
the best method of committing large sums of money 
may be inappropriate. Program aid, which involves 
general balance of payments support and funding 
over a wide range of government expenditures, is not 
as simple to apply or administer as the alternative 
mechanism, project aid, which involves financial sup- 
port for a very specific development effort such as 
road construction. Since project aid becomes the 
dominant method of disbursement, the problems as- 
sociated with recipient countries’ ability to suggest 
good projects coupled with the inability of Canadian 
aid personnel to identify and evaluate projects quick- 
ly tends to slow down the selection process. As a 
result, the time required and the limited range of 
relevant projects contributes to our failure to spend 
the allocated funds. 

Although the authors pinpoint the basic elements 
of the disbursement problem, they do not come to 
terms with two fundamental points. Firstly, since the 
poorest underdeveloped countries require project aid, 
given Canada’s concern to focus on these recipients, 
one would expect a series of recommendations as to 
how our aid administrators can overcome the diffi- 
culties of project selection. Secondly, and more im- 
portantly, if the social effect of development efforts 
is to be taken seriously in assessing projects for Cana- 
dian assistance then the difficulties in spending will 
be a less significant consideration. The assumption 
that the volume of our aid is the relevant indicator 
of the quality of the Canadian aid program will have 
to be abandoned. 

The effects of this approach can be seen in the 
reforms suggested by the Council. The report suggests 
we should work to expand the number of program 
countries relative to those which receive project as- 
sistance and we should concentrate our assistance on 
a manageable number of program countries so that 
our aid efforts can be administered more efficiently. 
This revised strategy assumes that the efficient ad- 
ministration of aid has become pre-eminent. The 
provision of useful assistance, defined in relation to 
narrowing the social differentiation which has ap- 
peared in underdeveloped countries and addressing 
the basic needs of the poor majority, is neglected. 
Despite a disclaimer to the contrary, the priorities of 
the Economic Council have displaced the priorities 
defined in the Strategy for International Develop- 
ment Co-operation, 1975-1980. 

Having argued for a concentration of our aid on 
a select number of countries, the Economic Council 
studiously avoids defining criteria which could be 
used to guide Canadian policy-makers. Rather, the 
authors engage in an unsuccessful attempt to identify 
what might have been the key criteria used by policy- 
makers some time ago: 

From the point of view of eligibility ... (how Cana- 
dian authorities choose the recipient countries) 
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...it appears that a developing country will prob-— 
ably receive a favourable decision if it is either a_ 
Commonwealth member or a francophone country, — 
if it has a large population, and if its income per | 
capita is low. On the other hand, the value of. 
Canadian exports to that country and the amount 
of aid it receives from other donors do not seem 
to have any influence on the eligibility decision. 
Note, however, that these results are for the years | 
preceding the publication of the Canadian govern- | 
ment’s Strategy for International Development | 
Co-operation in 1975. We do not know what in- 
fluence these factors have had on the eligibility. 
decision after that year. 

Although the Council has recognized the adverse 
effects of aid-tying on our ability to spend aid alloca- | 
tions and the far greater need for aid finance to sup- 
port local costs in development projects, the authors 
are very hesitant to advocate untying. This must be 
deferred until a time when the effects on the Cana- 
dian economy will be negligible. 

With this decision, the Economic Council of. 
Canada has come full circle. Major changes in the 
tariff structure, which impedes access to the Canadian | 
market by underdeveloped countries, fundamental re- 


forms in the Canadian aid program to meet the Cana- 
dian government’s new aid priorities, untying of pro- 
curement to meet the needs of recipient countries and 
an increase in the volume of our aid disbursements 
must await a revitalization of the Canadian economy. 
The authors use phrases which suggest action and 
reform but which on inspection merely justify the 
continuation of policies defined in and only relevant 
to an earlier period. A selection from the concluding 
comments on Canadian aid serves to illustrate the 
point that the Council is not prepared to come to | 
terms with its own recommendations: 
All of our policy recommendations except the last, — 
are in the nature of improvements in either the | 
developmental quality of Canadian aid or the ef- 
fectiveness with which it is administered. But the | 
implementation of these measures will take time. 
In the interim, it would be unreasonable to plan for | 
the immediate continuation of the same growth in 
aid volume that Canada has achieved in the past. 
This conclusion is reinforced by the current state of 
the Canadian economy and the future requirement | 
to accommodate the fiscal needs of a large-scale 
domestic adjustment and redeployment program. 


Domestic adjustment 
The central thrust of the report is found in the domes- — 
tic adjustment and redeployment program designed 
to alter Canadian employment and production in | 
industrial sectors most seriously threatened by the | 
competitive challenge of the advanced developing 
countries — Singapore, Hong Kong, Taiwan and 
Korea. Six major manufacturing sectors were iden- 


tified as being under challenge: textiles, clothing, 
‘wood products, electrical apparatus, leather goods 
ind footwear, toys and sporting goods. The Council 
es ates that 250,000 workers in Canada in 1971 
were employed in the affected industries, which repre- 
sented 15 per cent of all manufacturing jobs or 3 per 
cent of Canada’s total employment. Most crucial in 
political terms, by far the largest concentration of the 
key affected industries is in Ontario and Quebec. 
Ruling out the possibility that workers in Central 
Canada could adopt the “Maritime” solution for seek- 
ing employment, that is, to move further west to seek 
new occupations in expanding industrial and resource 


‘cil suggests there are only two alternative courses of 
‘action worth consideration: 

_ The practical question is . . . whether efforts to 
maintain . . . (the regional political balance) ... 
should take the form of an increasingly difficult, 
| and perhaps ultimately hopeless, attempt to save 
jobs by import protection or . . . that of determined 
strategy to revitalize the vulnerable regions — and 
replace the present noncompetitive activities — 
_ through programs of industrial adjustment and 
_ redeployment. 

_ The Economic Council decided to opt for the 
latter response. A major concern, however, is that the 
industrial adjustment and redeployment plan, which 
requires federal planning and a national consensus to 
create and support a $4 billion fund for “regional 
ol aissance”’, must be tied closely to a timetable for 
liberalization of trade. In addition, this package ap- 
proach requires an advance agreement on a date for, 
i .. the reduction of import barriers in the vulnerable 
ectors ....” The “release point’? that the Council 
nvisages would occur in approximately 15 years and 
it would be premised on “. . . a lower national rate of 
unemployment . . . indicative of a condition of overall 
2conomic buoyancy and employment growth”. This 
sets out not only the time when the program of trade 
iberalization would begin, but also the earliest date 
hat the Council is prepared to advocate any untying 
f bilateral aid. There are several general comments 
which should be made. Firstly, the Economic Council 
sumes that the political will exists in Canada, at the 
ederal, regional and provincial levels, to support such 
in expensive and elaborate strategy. Let us take just 
me example of what is required in terms of political 
mitment. The Council suggests that one possible 
cture to implement the strategy “. .. might be a 
evelopment corporation — at least for the Central 
luebec/Eastern Ontario region — that could imple- 

nt an integrated design developed through federal- 
rovincial co-operation.” Given the presence of a Parti 
Juebecois government in Quebec and the more gen- 
sensitivity of Quebecers to federal intrusion in 
uebec’s affairs, the evolution of a political will for 
dint action between Ottawa and Quebec is hardly 


likely. Secondly, it is conceded by the authors of the 
Report that the advanced developing countries will be 
the primary beneficiaries of the strategy. In the 
interim and beyond, the majority of underdeveloped 
countries will not receive the tariff reductions so 
essential to their ability to overcome “underdevelop- 
ment’. Thirdly, since the poorest underdeveloped 
countries depend so heavily on aid, the possibility of 
our bilateral program becoming untied, and therefore 
more relevant to their needs, will be delayed for a 
further fifteen years at least until the magical release 
point is achieved. Fourthly, the continuation over the 
short term of protectionist policies by Canada in the 
face of increasingly vociferous demands by Third 
World countries for meaningful reforms will not assist 
the promotion of Canadian exports beyond our tradi- 
tional markets. Finally, but of no less significance, 
the Council assumes away the problems of “under- 
development” which Canada itself faces. There is no 
consideration of the extent to which key decisions on 
the future of our vulnerable industries are centered 
in Head Offices located outside Canada. 


Conclusion 


For A Common Future portrays the economic position 
of Third World countries from a simplistic perspec- 
tive. The Economic Council’s analysis is based on a 
false belief in the relevance of the liberal economic 
model of development. The authors have failed to 
appreciate that the political demands in the move- 
ment for a new international economic order derive 
from the persistence of a condition of underdevelop- 
ment in the majority of Third World countries. 
Although the shift in emphasis in aid theory towards 
a concern for the social impact of development 
projects and the basic-needs strategy represents a 
more appropriate basis for assistance, fundamental 
reforms in trade, monetary and investment patterns 
and the transfer of technology are required. The 
Economic Council, given its initial assumptions, never 
reaches the stage of identifying and assessing the 
central issues facing Canada. How can we account for 
the inadequacies of For A Common Future? 

Three factors can be isolated in attempting to 
explain its shortcomings. The first is the overwhelm- 
ing dependence by the Economic Council on econo- 
mists schooled in and committed to liberal economic 
theory. Policy advice, such as that advanced by the 
Council, must be broadened to include more wide- 
ranging perspectives. This requires not only a broader 
outlook on the part of economists, but also the in- 
volvement of other disciplines which share an interest 
in the study of underdevelopment. Beyond this 
obvious criticism is the failure of the report to seek 
and assimilate the criticisms and recommendations of 
aid recipients. 

Secondly, it is apparent that the authors have 
concerned themselves to a large degree with antic- 
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ipating the preferences of government officials rather 
than with carefully examining recent events and 
offering critical analysis in an effort to come to terms 
with international political realities. 

Following upon this point is the absence of a 
sense of history evident in the report. The authors 
seem incapable of envisioning the long-term national 
interest — a fundamental prerequisite to providing a 
solution to the problems of underdevelopment and 


world stability. Although the consequences of accept- 
ing such a proposition appear enormous, a new world 
order may demand a reduction in our standard of 
living and in our economic growth. Instead of con- 
fronting this possibility, the Economic Council has. 
ignored it entirely. In turn, the Council has sacrificed | 
its credibility as an organization established to con- 
sider and recommend appropriate strategies for policy- 
makers. , 


| 


Islam and the “crescent of crisis” 


—exploding the myth of homogeneity 


by Georges Vigny 


When, in connection with the Middle East, we speak 
of a “‘crescent of crisis”, do we mean that these coun- 
tries, whose geographical distribution suggests the 
shape of a crescent, are a breeding ground for crisis? 
Or do we mean, on the contrary, that these coun- 
tries are the victims of crisis? 
Or are both of these interpretations correct? 
Could it be that we are mistaking the effect for 
the cause? More precisely, are these “‘sensitive’’ coun- 
tries merely reacting more violently to external factors, 
namely world events, just as the weak parts of a 
structure are more liable to collapse under pressure? 
This expression, which American specialists — 
and non-specialists — employ with a certain affected- 
ness, as their own wonderfully incisive invention, is 
rather inappropriate and clumsy. How many of those 
who use it attach to it the same meaning and apply it 
in the same context? The expression makes a gross 
generalization, leads to misunderstanding and _ is, 
besides, sterile in that having become a sort of ‘“‘buzz- 
word”, it seems to cast a negative light on all the 
events that take place in the area in question. 
Moreover, the term is, at best, a plagiarism: what 
in the forties, in the excitement over the burgeoning 
Arab identity, was called the “fertile crescent”, in 
reference to Hashemite federal projects, seems to 
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have provided a semantic basis for this ill-advised’ 
expression, which owes its popularity to that of its’ 
predecessor. 

The expression, representative of a certain kind 
of political thinking, perpetuates through its first’ 
word, “crescent”, a serious error: the crescent is the’ 
symbol of Islam, and in the expression “crescent of | 
crisis” it has the immediate effect of homogenizing 
the fundamental differences which exist not only 
between the countries that compose it, but also within’ 
the Islamic religion itself. 


Dangers : 
Our sole purpose in attacking this popular expression | 
is to warn against the dangers of what is termed the | 
“buzzword pattern”, which, by giving rise to the as- | 
sumption that one has understood the situation, 
results in serious distortions of the truth, both in-| 
tentionally and unintentionally. When such a process | 
provides the framework or basis of political thinking | 
within a government, it generally leads to political 
decisions which are based on an erroneous though. 
accepted view of reality. 

In the case of the “crescent of crisis” and the’ 
homogenization mentioned above, we are led to be- 
lieve that the area described contains similar, if not | 
identical, entities. A common denominator is held up » 
in support of this claim: Islam and everything it | 
represents as a dynamic and a static force. And to 
the extent that this subject has been studied within 
a single country, extrapolation does the rest, resulting | 
in a dangerous and arbitrary generalization. The 


n ost blatant example is no doubt Iran, where the 
‘Peacock Throne occupied by the Pahlavis has been 
wept away by the liberating tide of Islam. More and 
more one is led to believe that what was true for Iran 
is also true for other countries, starting with Turkey. 
Trapped in this seemingly logical reasoning, one 
begins to speculate on the cloudy future of Saudi 
Arabia and, at the other end of the crescent, on that 
of Pakistan, Afghanistan, and so on, so that the 
effects of the “buzzword” are now combined with 
those of political generalization. 

This is an absurd exercise which takes into ac- 
count neither the true nature of Islam nor its internal 
differences. After minimizing this potential force for 
decades we are now trying to compensate by com- 
mitting a second historical error. We were first guilty 
of default; now we are guilty of excess. 

The truth is that Islam is not a monolithic reli- 
gion, and that each of its sects has a cultural heritage 
distinctly different from the others — not to mention 
the fact that each ethnic and national entity endows 
its moral values with a specific set of aspirations 
and taboos. 

' To speak of Islam as an over-all common denom- 
inator is like speaking of Christianity as a monolithic 
whole. This would mean that the Huguenots and 
Catholics should never have been opposed for the 
simple reason that they belonged to the same religion. 
Caught in a geopolitical situation where the 
search for national identity requires the rejection of 
Western objectives imposed by force or established 
through now-disgraced dictators, the masses are re- 
easing a potential repressed for decades and, as is 
the case in Iran, are still in a state of general con- 
usion. Through an understandable process of identifi- 
ation, they see the overthrown dictator as a Western 
yresence, and by replacing a monarchy with a republic 
hey believe they are rejecting Western-type govern- 
nent. In what way is a republic a less Western type 
i government, and in what way are parliamentary 
tructures less Western than the overthrown empire 
ind the government of one man? The opposite would 
10 doubt be more true; otherwise history should be 
ewritten: the Sublime Porte and its government 
tructure were Western inventions, the Ottoman 
Impire was a scheme of the Infidel, the caliphate 
ollowing Mu’awiya was a heresy, and the history of 
slam was a long succession of heresies until the estab- 
shment of the Islamic Republic of Ayatollah Rou- 
allah Khomeini. 

In other words, what we should examine in the 
xpression “Islamic Republic” is not the concept of 
republic” but that of “Islamic”. Thus, when we 
Yesterners assume that every monarchy, such as the 
Tahhabite in Saudi Arabia, is necessarily threatened 
y the religious force released in Iran, we are like 
ide-eyed spectators watching an illusionist. 

_ Islam has always been governed by men who 


hold in their hands both secular political power and 
the religious moral authority suggested by their title, 
“commander of believers”. Thus, if developments in 
Iran constitute a threat to pro-Western regimes, it 
is not with regard to their political structure. A 
regime is endangered insofar as it follows the Western 
example and sacrifices its Islamic character to its 
ambitions and objectives. In this respect, a republic 
is threatened just as much as a monarchy, especially 
since nothing resembles a monarchy more than an 
authoritarian “republic” ruled with an iron hand and 
without opposition by a faction which is usually 
military. 

Although today, by a coincidence — such as the 
one that provided the basis for the homogenization 
implied in the term “crescent of crisis’ — the objec- 
tives are confused and Arab is considered the equiv- 
alent of Islam, it is important that a distinction be 
made not only between the categories of Islam, but 
also between what is Arab and what is not Arab in 
the context of the internal diversity of the Arab 
world. 

Thus it would be just as reasonable to argue that 
Iraq and Syria have strengthened their ties in defence 
against a threat resulting from the traumatic ex- 
perience of Iran as it would be to place this rap- 
prochement in the context of the Egyptian-Israeli 
peace treaty. For even though Egypt, because of its 
pro-American policy and its decision to recognize 
Israel, seems to provide an ideal target, the Kurdish 
problem in Iraq and the resulting Sunnite-Shiite ri- 
valry, and the minority Alid government in Syria, 
which is primarily Sunnite, make these two countries 
ideal breeding grounds for an Islamic crisis. 

It should also be pointed out that the 40-odd 
countries that take part in Islamic assemblies are 
more concerned with the problem of Islamic holy 
places in Jerusalem than with the threat that Pres- 
ident Sadat represents to so-called Arab “solidarity”, 
and that Saudi Arabia owes its position as leader not 
so much to its wealth as to its status as guardian of 
the holy places at Mecca and Medina, and for this 
reason claims the right to defend the mosques of 
Al-Aqsa and Omar in Jerusalem. 

Roughly speaking, the question is: which country 
wishes to remain faithful to Dar al-Islam and which 
country has given its allegiance to Dar al-Harb? 


Sects and identities 

Two errors mark our perception of the Islamic reli- 
gion. First of all, we generally confuse Arab and 
Moslem, since we discovered one at the same time as 
we discovered the other. The confusion is all the more 
understandable since the Arabs themselves have pro- 
pagated the belief that the only Moslems are Arabs. 
Secondly, our mental picture of Islam is that of a 
vague, indistinct whole which contains a reality. What 
we forget is that the reality has no internal unity. 
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AP Photo 


The Ayatollah Khomeini is silent and alone aboard | 
a chartered plane that flew him back to Iran from 
France on February 1 to end fourteen years of exile. 


The first error corrects itself when we realize 
that Indonesia and Pakistan alone account for more 
Moslems than all the Arab countries combined, or 
that some of the most devoutly religious Islamic com- 
munities are to be found among black African coun- 
tries. It is not very flattering to Western Europeans, 
but some of the racist terms they employ are based 
on this misunderstanding. To state, therefore, that 
Arabs are Moslems, is to state a fact that serves as 
a basis for Arab nationalism itself, but to say a 
Moslem is of necessity an Arab is absurd. 

At this point we encounter the weakness of the 
Islamic religion, which, integrating with amazing ease 
different cultures, languages and traditions, often 
envelops them superficially, adapting itself to local 
rituals and celebration, of which the Iranian Nowrouz 
is a good example. 

Since Arabic is the language of the revealed 
book, one can understand how the Arab speaker 
should be considered a Moslem. But is the language 
of the revelation meant to be understood, or is it 
merely a ritual to be memorized? In other words, is 
this language a means of communication between non- 
Arab Moslems? It is interesting to note in this regard 
that Mustafa Kemal, wanting to secularize Turkey, 
instituted a Latin alphabet. 

The point we are trying to make is that by calling 
themselves “Islamic”, Moslems no doubt reinforce 
the Westerner’s second error regarding Islam, but 
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also give rise to a second question: what kind o 
Islam? For although religion serves as a major unify 
ing force in relations with the outside world, thi 
world of the Infidel, or Dar al-Harb, the difference; 
that divide it and the irresistible currents that rw 
through it make it, in the longer term, a divisive 
element which surfaces at the political level. 

True, in order for someone to call himself ; 
Moslem he need only profess that there is no God bu 
Allah and that Mohammed is his Prophet (La [lah 
illa Allah Mouhammad Rassoul Illah); accept the 
Kelem Allah, or Koran, as the undisputable word o 
God revealed to Mohammed by the angel Gabriel 
recite the five daily prayers and participate in thi 
special congregational prayer on Friday; fast a 
Ramadan; perform the pilgrimage to Mecca and giv: 
alms; celebrate the feasts of Islam (the Mawled, th: 
Id as-Saghir and the Id al-Kabir, and the Achoura) 
and fight, when necessary, a holy war, or “Jihad” 
But here the differences begin. 

For example, the teachings and works of Moham 
med as witnessed by his first disciples were collecte 
as a supplement to the Koran. These “hadith”, whicl 
constitute the “‘Sunna’’, were rejected by the Shiites 
but accepted by the Sunnites, who acquired thei 
name from these writings. 

Since this is not a course on Islam, I will limi 
myself to mentioning the four major schools o 
thought: the Maliki, Hanbali, Shafii and Hanafi. 

As for the origin of the Shiite sedition (the wor 
“shi’a” means “‘sedition’’) let us recall that after th 
death of Mohammed, Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law 
cousin and heir, had the caliphate taken away fron 
him by Mu’awiya, the prefect of Damascus. The par 
tisans of Ali, a martyr, went on to form three mai 
dissenting branches, and agreed that the first thre 
caliphs who had succeeded Mohammed, namely Ab| 
Bakr, Omar and Uthman, were usurpers, since th 
quality of “imam” could only be found in the famil) 
of Ali. They moreover considered Ali equal to Moham 
med in holiness. Lastly, they rejected the Sunna as . 
supplement to the Koran. 

Although one should be wary of extreme gene1 
alizations, it should be noted that “‘Shiism” is a sor 
of poor cousin within Islam. In strictly political terms 
this means that in a given Arab society, the middl 
class is of the Sunnite faith, while the poor masse 
are Shiite. 

This is the case, for example, in the Mosler’ 
society of Lebanon, although in a predominantl 
Shiite society the situation would obviously be dil} 
ferent. I would also point out that this insurmountabl} 
religious difference is also rooted in ethnic differences 
and that in the case of Iran — which, though not a 
Arab society, does provide us with an example ¢ 
Shiism which is typical in its Iranian form and zealou 
practice — it dramatizes the problem of Kurdish an 
Turkoman minorities. 


As for the Ismailians, they are an esoteric sect 
| with their own interpretation of the Koran. They 
, believe that the principles of the soul and universal 
)) reason are accessible only to prophets and imams. 
|| This transmigration is supposed to climax with the 
coming of the Mahdi, or Messiah, an incarnation to 
; be hoped for by the faithful and feared by their 
| oppressor. The Ismailians limit to seven the number 
of legitimate imams, inheritors of the Prophet’s 
authority. The seventh, Ismail, however, died at the 
} end of the eighth century without being able to trans- 
4 mit his divine quality. His followers therefore refused 
to believe in his death and insisted that he had merely 
| disappeared, and formed this sect (whose leader, the 
} Aga Khan, is known to the world for an entirely dif- 
| ferent reason) which claims that Ismail will return as 
4 the Mahdi. 
} The Druzes, who are concentrated in Lebanon, 
Syria and Israel, form a branch of Ismailism. 


Another dissident sect, smaller but with a zealous 
following, is that of the Kharijites, who are often 
compared to the Quakers. They are especially con- 
centrated in Oman, Muscat, Djerba, Zanzibar and 
Tripolitania. 

There are also other sects, such as the Najarite, 
the Mutazilite, the Jabrite, and so forth. 

This division of Islam into sects goes hand in 
hand with the influence of the monastic orders, of 
whose structure we know little, but whose power is 
undeniable. Today we hear most often about the 
“Akhuan al-Muslimin”, or Moslem Brothers of Egypt, 
yet these “Khuans” (literally “brothers”) are spread 
throughout the Islamic territory, and their order, the 
Sufi, has undertaken to call all believers to the truth. 

In North Africa it is Maraboutism (the Marabout 
is a descendant of the sherif and is considered to 
belong to the family of the Prophet) which has pros- 
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Once back in Iran the silence is over for Khomeini. He is pictured here engulfed by suppo 


Tehran’s Mehrabad airport from Paris. 
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pered and assumed the leading role. The head of the 
brotherhood expects, and receives, total submission 
from his faithful, being considered divine. 

There are, moreover, five basic religious orders: 
the Qadiriyah, the Khelwatiyah, Shadhiliyah, Naqsh- 
bandiyah and Suhrawardiyah, and their branches 
are numerous. 

Lastly, it was not surprising that the proliferation 
of sects and dissident groups should lead to the 
appearance of reform movements advocating a return 
to the sources of tradition and, in particular, the 
re-establishment of theocratic authority. At the head 
of these reform movements was the Wahhabi sect, to 
which belongs the royal family of Saudi Arabia, whose 
founder, Mohamed Ibn Sa’ud, embraced this doctrine. 
The common factor in these reform movements is 
perhaps the encouragement they gave to national 
emancipation — what we could call today national 
“liberation”’. 


Driving force 

The purpose of this brief glance at Islam is to establish 
by disproving the homogeneity of the phenomenon — 
namely the religion, its practice, and the values it 
represents — that Islam, both in the Arab and non-Arab 
world, serves as the seed of nationalism and, once 
this nationalism has been awakened, becomes its 
driving force. 

Although the doctrinal controversies and “sedi- 
tious” interpretations within Islam are insurmount- 
able, religion is nevertheless a unifying element in the 
face of Western intrusion. It should also be noted that 
according to Islam, Marxist-Leninist ideology is also 
a pernicious Western invention and, more than that, 
the product of what today is still referred to as 
“international Jewry”. This paradox may be found in 
yet another context: the designation “Zionist-impe- 
rialist” supposedly applies to Israel and the United 
States, yet some Islamic countries are allied to the 
Soviet Union, whose ideology is an “invention of the 
Jews” for the purpose of world domination. What is 
even more noteworthy is the fact that atheist Marxist- 
Leninist ideology is, according to Islam, a form of 
influence to be fought even more vigorously than the 
infidel and materialistic, but nevertheless monothe- 
istic, capitalist forces. Infidel does not mean unbe- 
lieving, which explains Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat’s statement that the area should be rid of 
atheists, namely the Soviets; for Arabs, Jews and 
Americans — especially Jimmy Carter — have a com- 
mon belief, if not a common religion. 

In order to combat the intrusive and degrading 
influence of the West, whose exactions have been 
accompanied by a weakening of religious practice in 
Dar al-Islam, one must return to the unchanging 
values and principles of the Koran, which is not only 
a religious book, but also the inviolable sum of all 
social rules. It was this that led the Moslem Brothers 
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in Egypt to state well before the proclamation of an 
Islamic republic by the Ayatollah Khomeini, that 
“the Koran is our constitution’. 

In other words, and contrary to the claims of 
some, the anti-Western movement and the repudiation 
of its values is due to a return to Islamic sources, 
that is, an attempt to revive the dream of Arab 
greatness through conservative religious zeal. 

In the final analysis, this means two things: that 
this nationalism will inevitably come into conflict with 
another nationalism, also inspired by Islam _ but 
grounded in a different, if not opposite, tradition; and 
that two anti-Western Islamic movements will not 
necessarily converge, but may, at a future date, find 
themselves radically opposed and attempting to renew 
ties with the West, whose influence would have been 
curtailed in the preceding period. 

Thus one may turn to Mustafa Kemal for an 
example and conclude that, after 60 years, this 
“absurd theology’, which should be eradicated, is 
more alive than ever, and if Sunnite Turkey is threat- 
ened by instability, it is certainly not because of a 
disease contracted from the virus that attacked Shiite 
Iran. Turkey has been carrying the painful seeds of 
an identity crisis for 60 years. 

The bloody conflicts in Afghanistan, which is now 
a Marxist country, are an indication of the fact that 
this ideology comes into conflict with religious author- 
ities and principles, and that, from one ethnic group: 
to another, the rejection of this imported prototype 
begins with heightened religious feeling. 

On the other hand, to return to our previous 
argument, the threat is not to a particular kind of 
regime, but is inversely proportional to the intensity 
of Islamic practice. This clearly explains — and here; 
it is the surprise of the “observers” which is surprising 
— why, after Egypt and Israel had made peace, it was 
Saudi Arabia that took over the leadership of the 
states hostile to this “betrayal” of Arab Islam. The 
very concept of moderation when one speaks of Islamic} 
regimes is a pitifully self-centred one, and it leads to 
a chain of errors. For although a given country may, 
in a given matter, adopt the American point of view, 
this so-called moderation affects only a superficial 
detail, and has little bearing on that regime’s phi- 
losophy. Thus, the more “moderate” of two régimes’ 
is not necessarily the one that refuses to increase the: 
price of its oil while proclaiming its religious leader- 
ship, but perhaps the one that increases the price 
while proclaiming its indifference to religious faith. 
A Wahhabite reformist is a nationalist in the full 
sense of the word, since his nationalism is based on; 
Islam, whereas a supposedly extreme nationalist. 
socialist is in a precarious position and no doubt sees) 
socialism as a rapid means of attaining his ends. | 

In these circumstances, if the crescent is a symbol 
of anything, it is the symbol of the crescent moon; 
of Islam. 


South of the border 


£ 


Revolution is very much a catchword in Latin America, 
although few of the republics have actually expe- 
rienced one. In an area of the world where political 
violence is one of the only means of accelerating 
progress towards modernity, frequent golpes de estado 
(coups) are often erroneously considered as revolu- 
tionary. In most cases these golpes and cuartelazos 
(barracks revolts) merely shift power from one elite 
to another without affecting the daily lives of the 
peasants and urban dwellers. However, Nicaragua’s 
painful 1979 upheaval has all the indications of a real 
revolution: the political, social and economic fabric of 
Nicaraguan society appears to have been irrevocably 
altered. Out of this revolutionary holocaust, which 
endered all “Nicas” equally superfluous, emerged a 
Nicaragua that will never be the same again. Indeed 
the violent and chaotic events that led to the exile of 
\nastasio (‘““Tachito”) Somoza Debrayle and mem- 
D rs of his family in July have traumatized this nation 
beyond any other experience in its history and will 
‘continue to do so for many years to come. 

The immediate human costs are enormous, with 


. approximately 15,000 people killed, 600,000 forced to 
flee their homes, the destruction of villages, towns, 
and cities, and the termination and ruin of many 
businesses. In spite of the victory of the Sandinistas, 
political nihilism is rampant in this largest of Central 
iis erican republics. People have witnessed and expe- 
nced the mass execution of infants, children, 
‘a sants and soldiers, the brutal torture of political 
ms oners, arbitrary murder, detentions and the denial 
civil Rberiies. All of these atrocities have left an 
ndelible mark on the collective psyche of a nation 
bet has moved from a ruthless personalistic author- 
‘tarianism to an amorphous totalitarianism. It may be 
some time before any positive attributes of this 
wansition can be isolated and analyzed. But what is 
ertain is that Nicaragua has not developed the insti- 
utions and traditions of democratic rule since it 
chieved independence as a separate state in 1838. 
Jntil recently the only detectable characteristic of 
P olitical stability” in the Nicaraguan political system 
the mere fact that one family had been able to 
Maintain control for more than four decades. The 


: The agony of Nicaragua 


by James Guy 


important question now is what institutions, if any, 
will emerge to fill the political vacuum left by the 
demise of the Somoza family. 


The Dynasty 


United States Marines intermittently occupied Nic- 
aragua for about 19 years between 1912 and 1933 in 
order to “restore order” and “protect American lives 
and property”. Six years before the final departure of 
the Marines the U.S. created the National Guard and 
approached a jovial pro-American Liberal, Anastasio 
“Tacho” Somoza Garcia to take charge. One of 
“Tacho’s” first acts in consolidating his command of 
the guard would prove to sow the seeds of destruction 
for himself and for his son “Tachito” some 45 years 
later. On February 21, 1934, he ordered the execution 
of the charismatic Augusto Cesar Sandino who led 
peasant troops against the Marines during the second 
occupation. More than 20 years later, on September 
21, 1956, a young Nicaraguan poet and follower of 
Sandino, Rigoberto Lopez Perez, assasinated Somoza 
Sr. during his fourth bid for re-election as president. 
After another 20-odd years the Marxist guerrilla 
movement which formed the major ground swell of 
opposition to “Tachito”’ Somoza also took its inspira- 
tion from Sandino and rallied around the Sandinist 
Front of National Liberation (FSLN) which had been 
formed in 1962. 

The decade after the death of ‘“Tacho” saw his 
two sons, Luis and Anastasio, run Nicaragua. Luis 
had been president of the Congress and constitution- 
ally designated to fill the presidency at the time of his 
father’s death. He had received his formal education 
at the Universities of California, Louisiana State and 
Maryland; his democratic reformism irritated his 
younger brother, Anastasio, a graduate of West Point, 
by nature a tough-minded authoritarian, who feared 
the ramifications of Luis’ liberal politics. As com- 
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Ousted from power in Nicaragua, Anastasio Somoza holds a press conference in July at his Miami Beach 


residence. His son Julio Somoza (standing) listens in. 


mander of the National Guard, Anastasio had the 
power to prevent his brother from continuing to im- 
plement his policies of democratization and modern- 
ization. Thus as a compromise between the two, from 
1963 to 1967 two puppet presidents succeeded one 
another as “moderate liberal reformers” and adminis- 
trators of the policies and programs of Luis Somoza. 
Dr. Rene Schick Gutierrez was elected president in 
1963 and his vice-president, Lorenzo Guerrero, suc- 
ceeded Shick upon his death in 1966. Luis died unex- 
pectedly of a heart attack in 1967 and “‘Tachito” — 
after a thoroughly rigged election — ascended to the 
presidency. Commenting on his electoral victory, two 
Los Angeles Times columnists prophetically referred 
to ““Tachito” Somoza as “the worst of the dynasty”. 

Somoza’s tendency to use police brutality and 
military power to quell opposition to his government 
did not win him much popularity. This, coupled with 
his exploitation for personal profit of the 1972 earth- 
quake that struck Managua by selling international 
relief supplies and land to the dispossessed, did little 
to endear him to the people. 


National Guard 


The five-star-general cum president began to en- 
counter violent opposition to his government and his 


dictatorial ways quite early in the 1970s. The powerfu. 
12,000-man Nicaraguan National Guard (a combina. 
tion army and national police force) was at the heari 
of the crisis. Commanded by both “Tachito” and his 
half-brother Colonel José Somoza, the Guardsmer 
were one of the most modern, best-trained military 
forces in all of Latin America. On a per capita basis 
the numbers of Nicaraguan recruits the U.S. trainec 
in the Canal Zone and at Rio Hato were greater thar 
those of any other military or police force in the 
Western Hemisphere. | 

Reports of human rights violations by the Guards: 
men emerged almost from the first day “Tachito’ 
took office. Any declared opposition to the regime was 
threatened by the National Guard. The conclusions 
of the OAS Inter-American Commission on Humar 
Rights were definitive about the commission’s findings 
on the use of torture and execution by the Guards: 
men. Notwithstanding the toned-down nature of its 
resolution, the United Nations General Assembl} 
condemned human rights violations in Nicaragua ir, 
December 1978, even though the U.S. abstained or! 
the resolution. The Nicaraguan Permanent Com: 
mission on Human Rights constantly reported the; 
disappearance of people. Many of the most obvious) 
violations of human rights were conveyed by the 
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Nicaraguan Red Cross which often witnessed these 
atrocities. The Washington office on Latin America 
which had been monitoring human rights violations in 
its publication Update: Latin America wrote that 
| “almost every single human rights violation reported 
from Nicaragua has been attributed to the National 
! Guard”. 
: Historically the Somozas had been quite success- 
ful in governing Nicaragua by operating under three 
facades: they claimed to be the allies of competitive 
organized labour; they pretented to be progressive 
and liberal; and they projected the image of them- 
selves as statesmen who were devoted to the socio- 
economic independence of Nicaragua. 
In actual fact, peasant and urban labour had 
i progressed only marginally since the Somozas came 
; to power in the early 1930s. Like most groups that 
tried to organize under the tight scrutiny of the 
“regime, they acquired no political anchorage in the 
system. The ubiquitous presence of the Somozas in 
_ the businesses of Nicaragua made labour an important 
, asset to the family. It has been estimated that over 
( one-sixth of the Nicaraguan economy was directly 
controlled by family businesses; the national jet air- 
line, shipping companies, two seaports, construction 
hand cement companies, import franchises and impor- 
tant agricultural-export concerns. The awesome eco- 
» nomic power of the Somozas went beyond the borders 
i of Nicaragua with large holdings in the United States 
-and Europe. But domestically, all roads led to a 
Somoza enterprise. It is not surprising then that the 
) political system worked to discourage organized activ- 
ities which may have threatened the regime, thus 
fostering ignorance and defencelessness. 

When the Alliance for Progress was transferring 
funds to Latin American nations that took on the 
trappings of democracy, the Somozas paid lip service 
to peasant needs. However, the monies never funded 
peasant initiatives because the family blocked alloca- 
tions and redirected them to their own interests. So in 
1964 a non-governmental organization, the Institute 
for Human Promotion (IMPRHU) was started to 
faise the consciousness of the peasants by educa- 
tional programs and occupational incentives. But the 


: 
| Somozas sabotaged its activities whenever they could 
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and set up legal road blocks in its operations. In 
1975 the Somozas, with the assistance of the United 
States, established the Institute of Peasant Welfare 
(INVIERNO) to improve the lot of the rural poor. 
Many of the work projects undertaken by INVIERNO 
were strategically placed in areas of major guerrilla 
activity and were designed to neutralize and dis- 
mantle guerrilla influence. The organization, however, 
proved ineffective. 


Opposition 
Nicaragua’s urban labour force is barely distinguish- 
able by advantage when compared with its rural 


cousin. Ideologically, labour has tended to be inter- 
nally fragmented by extreme right- and left- -wing 
factionalism. The Somozas constantly monitored the 
30,000-member workers’ movement in order to detect 
any dangerous cohesions in its organization. But dis- 
unity was built into the organizations that comprised 
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Sandinista guerillas raise their weapons in a victory 
salute on the Leon highway outside Managua after 
the fall of General Somoza. 
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the movement. For example, the Marxist Independent 
General Confederation of Labour (CGTI) with its 
12,000 members could not come to terms with the 
government-patronized General Confederation of La- 
bour (CGT) whose 10,000 members openly supported 
the Somozas. Thus a monolithic opposition against 
the Somozas from this sector of the economy was 
impossible. 

The position of the Church was also relatively 
weak as an opposing force. Historically the Church 
tended to take a permissive stance on all govern- 
mental activities. The Church came to accept the 
Somozas and the Liberals as defenders of the status 
quo. Monsenor Alejandro Gonzalez y Robleto was not 
respected by Nicaraguans as a result of his open sup- 
port of the Somozas. Since the early 1970s, however, 
the Church has manifested a reversal of its crucially 
conservative image. A newer and more progressive 
clergy challenged the government on a number of 
issues. It refused to endorse Somoza’s “‘continualismo”’; 
his determination to remain in power even though his 
constitutionally designated term of office had expired. 
The new Archbishop of Managua, Monsenor Miguel 
Olando Bravo, openly denounced the regime in a 
number of pastoral letters and by boycotting official 
ceremonies. By 1979 the Church was committed to 
the overthrow of the president. 

Effective opposition to Somoza first materialized 
in 1974 when the Democratic Union of Liberation 
(UDEL) was formed. Initially UDEL included all 
opposition parties and labour unions but was grad- 
ually joined by business, the Church and many other 
groups which reflected an almost universal cross- 
section of Nicaraguan society. Somoza’s grip on 
Nicaragua was not seriously threatened, however, 
until after the assassination of the outspoken pub- 
lisher of La Prensa, Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, in 
January 1978. Chamorro was a prominent political 
leader who only three months before his death had 
received the Columbia University Cabot Award for 
his journalistic contributions to the promotion of 
Inter-American co-operation. His assassination was 
the result of his declared intentions to “end the 
Somoza dictatorship and establish a regime in which 
pluralism would fit”. The demise of Chamorro gave 
the Sandinistas the incentive they needed to speed up 
their militant activities and to galvanize all opposition 
groups against Somoza and the National Guard. They 
began by organizing a two-week general strike which 
virtually paralyzed Nicaragua and generated increas- 
ing support from the business communities. This 
activity gave the Sandinistas international visibility 
and focused world attention on the growing vulner- 
ability of the Somoza regime. 

One of the most successful ‘“‘actions” undertaken 
by the Sandinistas resulted from President Carter’s 
congratulation of the Somoza regime for its “‘improve- 
ment of local human rights.” The guerrillas attacked 
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and occupied the National Legislative Palace in the 
centre of Managua, holding over a thousand bureau: 
crats and legislators hostage. Among the hostages 
were Somoza’s cousin, Luis Pallais Debrayle, who was 
the deputy speaker of the Chamber of Deputies, anc 
the president’s nephew, José Samoza Abrego, the sor 
of the former acting commander of the Nationa 
Guard. Somoza conceded to a list of demands whick 
further demonstrated the eroding strength of his gov. 
ernment. This, in turn triggered a longer general strike 
and uprisings in most Nicaraguan towns and citie; 
which ultimately forced Somoza to flee for his life. 


Revoiution 

Interesting similarities can be isolated in the Cuban 
and Nicaraguan revolutions. First, in both cases the 
guerrilla forces remained small in number, defeatins 
a formidable military dictatorship protected by < 
large contingency of combat-ready troops well armec 
by the United States. Even the military strategie: 
developed during the two revolutions reveal strikins 
resemblances. The basic strategy of the rebels was t« 
harass isolated army positions, withdrawing imme 
diately and then preparing ambushes for the pursuing 
troops. During this period the guerrillas establishec 
friendly relations with the peasants and urban dwell 
ers to acquire food and supplies and to make certair 
that the location of the guerrillas would not be 
divulged to the enemy troops. As with the case 0 
Batista, the brutality of Somoza and the Nationa 
Guard led to increased alienation of previously neu 
tral citizens. 

There are important differences as well. In the 
Nicaraguan insurrection the emphasis of the struggle 
was on urban terrorism, the guerrillas in the country 
side playing only a secondary role. Castro, on the 
other hand, saw the priorities in the opposite order’ 
with the urban resistance supporting the rural guer 
rillas through financing, recruitment and _ supply 
Secondly, the Nicaraguan revolution ensued in the 
absence of a charismatic leader; while in the case 0 
Cuba the personal magnetism of Fidel resulted in the 
people’s following him. 


International effects 

What is significant about the Nicaraguan revolutior 
from an international perspective is the example tc 
other nations of yet another successful guerrilla strat 
egy as an efficacious way to achieve political chang¢ 
and modernization. In Latin America this is perhaps 
a result of the intransigent position taken by the 
United States vis a vis reformist governments of the 
leftist variety. In all cases where left-wing govern: 
ments have emerged in Latin America by democrati¢ 
— Guatemala, 1954, Chile 1970 — or nondemocrati( 
means — Cuba, 1959 — the U.S. has intervened ir 
the internal affairs of the country and attempted tc 
overthrow the government. While President Carte) 
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as publicly committed the United States to non- 
ntervention in Nicaragua, his Administration has also 
adopted a wait-and-see position on the question of 
‘normal relations” with the Sandinista junta. Cer- 
ainly it is not in the interests of the U.S. to have 
another Cuba in the Western Hemisphere. Thus 
xternal intervention will continue to be within the 
ealm of possibility, as either a multilateral effort led 
1 the U.S. in the Organization of the American 
States or as a simple unilateral action. 
Increasingly Latin American nations are showing 
heir support for the new Sandinista government 
headed by Sergio Ramirez Mercado. The five members 
the Andean Pact were particularly supportive 
ring the insurrectionary stage of the revolution. 
One of its members, Venezuela, openly denounced 
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Somoza and demonstrated its determination to help 
bring an end to the government. Venezuela also signed 
a Defence Pact with Costa Rica on September 15, 
|1978, to defend the sovereignty of Costa Rica and 
actually sent an arsenal of planes that were stationed 
a San José for a short time in order to disuade 
Somoza from taking any military action against its 
neighbour. 
A supportive OAS will be important to the fledg- 
ling Nicaraguan government in order for it to survive. 
It will also have to demonstrate its credibility to the 
ther members of the Central American Common 
Market (CACM), the Central American Monetary 
( nion (CAMU) and the Organization of Central 
An erican States (ODECA). 
It is also expected that the foreign policy posi- 
tions of the new Nicaraguan government will call for 
in end to dependence on the United States. This 
means that Nicaragua will seek to diversify its exter- 
al relations by developing ties with nations like Cuba 
and the Soviet Union. It may also mean that Nicara- 
| 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir, 


gua will turn to Canada should the U.S. develop trade 
difficulties with the new government over the question 
of nationalizing U.S. business interests. Canada rec- 
ognized the government in July 1979 and is ina good 
position to help in the reconstruction of Nicaragua. 
Canada can provide Nicaragua with many of its pre- 
sent needs in the area of non-durable consumer goods, 
durable consumer goods, raw materials for industry 
and construction materials. 

Development and technical assistance would im- 
mediately benefit some capital projects that were 
under way before the revolution, such as expansion of 
the water-supply system in Managua, reconstruction 
of Managua’s Las Mercedes International Airport 
and the geothermal-energy development project at 
Momotombo. 

Prior to the Revolution, between 1975 and 1977, 
Canada’s trade with Nicaragua more than doubled. 
Imports grew from $6,061 millions in 1975 to $14,436 
millions in 1977 and consisted mainly of bananas, 
cotton, fish and coffee. Exports increased from $4,045 
millions in 1975 to $9,178 millions in 1977, most of 
which was newsprint, telecommunications equipment, 
cereals and motor vehicles. If a socialist Nicaragua is 
here to stay, Canada may discover that the trade bene- 
fits with this country are as abundant as with Cuba. 

The Nicaraguan Revolution shows that a small 
nation can break out of its past and establish a new 
order. But this battered nation has many fundamental 
economic problems to solve; inflation now in excess of 
25 per cent, food shortages, no growth expected from 
a Gross Domestic Product of $2.1 billion, and depen- 
dence on a primary-product monoculture subject to 
the vicissitudes of the world market. No caudillo or 
junta — socialist or capitalist — can solve these prob- 
lems in the short term; perhaps not even the long term. 


Epstein erred... 


r William Epstein’s interesting article in the March/April edition of International Perspectives: about 
anada’s Disarmament Initiatives at the 33rd Session of the UN General Assembly contains one serious 
error of fact. He gives the voting figures for the Mexican resolution on SALT (33/91C) and says that the 
10 abstentions included the U.S., U.S.S.R., U.K. and France. This is quite untrue. The only abstainers were 
he East European group of countries (less Romania) and Malawi. 


Terry Empson 
British High Commission 
Ottawa 
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South of the border 
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The Andean group 
at the ten year mark 


by Gordon Mace 


In 1966, in response to a call sent out by Presidents 
Eduardo Frei of Chile and Carlos Lleras Restrepo of 
Colombia, the heads of state and government of the 
Andean countries — with the exception of Bolivia — 
met in Bogota to discuss problems connected with 
regional integration in Latin America. Three years 
after what came to be called the Little Summit of the 
Five Nations, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and 
Peru signed the Cartagena Agreement, which set in 
motion the process of Andean sub-regional integra- 
tion. Venezuela did not join the group until 1973. 

On May 26, 1979, exactly ten years after the 
signing of the Cartagena Agreement, the heads of 
state of the member countries — except Chile, which 
withdrew from the Agreement in 1976 — met again in 
Cartagena to take stock and, in particular, to affirm 
the desire of each of the participating countries to 
speed up the integration process. It is, therefore, an 
appropriate time to look at the results of the first 
decade of integration in the Andean region, and at 
the same time to consider the future of the integra- 
tion plan. 


Bogota to Cartagena 

The Bogota Declaration, signed on August 16, 1966, 
provided for the setting up of a Joint Commission 
whose purpose was to create a general framework for 
a sub-regional integration agreement in which the 
Andean countries were to take part. The countries 
concerned were not forming a clique at Bogota and 
withdrawing from the Latin American Free Trade 
Association. They were merely criticizing the LAFTA 
scheme of things, which they felt was geared too much 
to liberalization of trade and thus brought dispropor- 
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tionate benefits to the three largest countries of the 
region — Brazil, Mexico and Argentina. They pro- 
posed for themselves a separate system which woulc 
ensure them more rapid economic progress, so tha’ 
they could in time participate in LAFTA on an equa 
footing with the three major countries. 

In the Joint Commission discussions, which wen 
on from 1967 to the signing of the Cartagena Agree 
ment, there were two main schools of thought. The 
first, championed by Chile and Colombia, put priority 
on the use of mechanisms for liberalization of trade 
This was an entirely logical position for these tw 
countries since, being the most developed countries 11 
the region, they would derive greatest benefit fron 
liberalization of trade. The other countries, however: 
especially Peru, opposed this concept and championet 
an integration process geared to mechanisms designe 
to promote the economic development of each countr’ 
so that gradually a balance could be establishec 
between the countries in the region. As often happen 
in such circumstances, negotiations resulted in a com) 
promise satisfactory to all parties. The Constitutiv: 
Treaty, a faithful copy of the final compromise, wa 
seen, however, to give a slight edge to the free trad) 
aspect, since liberalization would be achieved auto; 
matically but member countries would have to decid 
on the schedule for implementation of the mechanism} 
relating specifically to economic development. 


Institutions 

The Andean Group’s first four years were very fruitfu 
from the point of view both of the setting up o 
central institutions and of the general development o 
the integration process. At the beginning, observer: 
made very positive statements about the promisin 
future of the Andean Group. This optimism seeme:! 
justified at the time, although it was based only 01 
analyses of the economic aspects of the integratio:| 
process. The future of the Andean Group, in fact 
seemed more assured than that of any previous inte 
gration experiments attempted in the Third Worlc, 
The most astute observers noted that the reality o 
the Andean Group went far beyond that of th} 
Cartagena Agreement. The integration process woul: 
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e based in fact on four pillars which, although of 
nequal strength, still constituted the four foundation 
ones of regional integration. These four pillars are: 
| the economic sphere, the Cartagena Agreement; in 
ie cultural sphere, the Andres Bello Agreement; and 
the social sphere, the Hipolito Unanue and Simon 
odriguez agreements. 
In the field of economics, the Cartagena Agree- 
ent provided for the setting up of a Commission 
hich would be the key organ in the community 
jinstitutional structure. Made up of one principal rep- 
resentative from each member country, the Commis- 
sion is responsible for formulating the main economic 
policies, and is chiefly responsible for supervising 
roper implementation of the Agreement. Its decisions 
equire a two-thirds majority or, for important ques- 
fons, unanimity. It is the Commission that assigns 
ork projects to the Junta and, in the absence of a 
mmunity court of justice, it acts as the organ for 
onitoring the legal aspects of the Cartagena Agree- 
ent and ensures that the member countries respect 
obligations they have undertaken within the 
framework of the Agreement. The growing difficulties 
xperienced by the Commission in carrying out the 
ter function have demonstrated to the members the 
portance of setting up a community court of justice 
is soon as possible. For various reasons the Commis- 
has so far been unable to come to a decision to 
lo so, but a recent work program of the Junta indi- 
ates that they will decide in favour of setting up the 
qecessary mechanism by the end of 1979. 
The Cartagena Agreement provided for the 
unding of a technical body, the Junta, which would 
ye composed of three members to whom the Constitu- 
fe Treaty guaranteed total independence of action. 
he technical body also plays an important adminis- 
ative and executive role, since besides performing 
il the functions of a permanent secretariat, the Junta 
nducts studies requested by the Commission and 
pervises implementation of the Agreement as well 
of the Commission’s decisions. The Andean Devel- 
ment Corporation was founded by a separate treaty, 
d it too constitutes an important community orga- 
zation in the economic sphere. Subject to interna- 
nal law, the ADC is the first exclusively Latin 
nerican international financial organization. It be- 
n operation in 1970 with the primary object of 
ilitating the economic and social development of 
e member countries. Its activities in this sphere are 
tried out through technical and financial assistance; 
tiority is given to industrial development. 
The other organs of the Cartagena Agreement — 
e Economic and Social Advisory Committee, the 
ultative Committee and the various councils — 
re advisory bodies, as their names indicate. It must 
said that for various reasons they have to date 
unable to play the full role expected of them. 
Finally, other community institutions have also 
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been set up for cultural and social activities. The 
Andres Bello Agreement, signed by the representatives 
of all the Andean countries at the beginning of 1970, 
governs community relations in the fields of education, 
science and culture. Article 34 of the Agreement 
stipulates that all regional educational, scientific and 
cultural activities will be co-ordinated by a number 
of permanent community agencies. The most im- 
portant of these is the Conference of Ministers of 
Education, which plays a role similar to that of the 
Commission of the Cartagena Agreement. This 
“Council of Ministers” is backed by a co-ordination 
office, a committee of national directors of planning 
and a number of joint commissions. In the health and 
labour sectors, the Hipolito Unanue and Simon 
Rodriguez agreements provide for community struc- 
tures, similar to that of the Andres Bello Agreement, 
for everything relating to co-ordination of regional 
activities in these spheres. 


Chief mechanisms 

Although the priorities of the region have forced the 
Andean countries to devote most of their efforts to 
economic activities, the member countries have still 
considered it necessary, from the beginning of the 
integration process, to take an interest in educational 
and cultural matters. The leaders of these countries 
soon learned that education and culture could perform 
an important role in establishing regional solidarity 
and at the same time play a significant part in the 
transformation of economic structures. That is why, 
despite the shortage of funds available to them for 
this purpose, the governments of the member coun- 
tries did not hesitate to carry out programs in each 
of these fields. An effort at harmonizing school sys- 
tems has been made, which has made possible the 
establishment of a system of diplomas valid in all 
member countries, and has promoted the use of com- 
mon textbooks in various subjects at the primary 
level. An International Integration Institute and an 
Andean Entrepreneurs’ School have also been founded. 
It should be noted, further, that there is already close 
co-operation between the various cultural institutes 
and that the member countries have implemented a 
training and research program in social communica- 
tions. Lastly, a Commission of Higher Education has 
been set up for the entire region and, following the 
signing of the University Compromise of Trujillo in 
1974, an Andean Association of Universities has also — 
been established. Naturally these steps are only a 
beginning, but to realize their full importance we have 
to remember that the Andean countries have never 
really been associated in the past and that animosity 
still persists in the region as a result of the scars of 
border conflicts. Much remains to be done on the 
cultural level, but the efforts already made deserve 
high praise in a venture so complex that the results 
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are hard to quantify, and whose impact will only be 
felt in the long term. 

The governments of the Andean countries have 
also resolved to co-ordinate their efforts in the fields 
of labour and health. Although their activity in these 
sectors has been on a smaller scale, they have agreed 
to give special attention to problems of co-ordinating 
labour and social security policies, to measures de- 
signed to facilitate manpower mobility and to occupa- 
tional training systems. These intentions, first set 
forth in the Quito Declaration, have been followed 
through in the Lima Program of Action adopted in 
1975 by the Third Conference of Labour Ministers. 
In the field of community health, the Hipolito Unanue 
Agreement has already given rise to interesting devel- 
opments such as the formulation of health legislation 
applicable to all of the Andean region and the adop- 
tion of a common policy on pharmaceutical products. 
Close co-operation has also been developed in the field 
of assistance to disaster areas, and the member coun- 
tries have agreed to exchange information and to 
co-operate closely in the repression of use and, more 
especially, traffic of narcotics. 

Although the above measures are being carried 
out, it is natural that the member countries have 
considered it necessary to devote most of their inte- 
gration efforts to the economic sphere. In this area, the 
basic community model, as defined in 1969, reflected 
quite faithfully the approach of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. The thinking of the ECLA, 
strongly influenced by economist Raul Prebisch, 
stressed the necessity for Latin America to concen- 
trate its efforts on industrial development through 
substitution of imports and a gradual increase in 
exports of finished and semi-finished products. In 
keeping with this line of economic thought, the leaders 
of the Andean countries devised a community model 
of economic development which was termed in Lima 
“rationalization of capitalism’, in that the play of the 
free market was to go hand in hand with intervention 
by the State as chief agent in the assignment of 
resources. 

This model was put into action by the adoption 
of a number of basic mechanisms. The first of these 
is the regional trade liberalization program, to be 
applied automatically and according to schedules set 
by the Constitutive Treaty. It covers about 6,000 
products grouped under various headings and due to 
be liberated according to the appropriate schedule 
for each of the categories. In this regard liberalization 
of trade is surely the most successful mechanism of 
the Andean Group to date. In 1976, Colombia, Chile 
and Peru had already achieved five annual ten-per- 
cent tariff reductions. This made possible an increase 
in regional trade from $143 million in 1969 to $817 
million in 1974. Of course, the total of regional sales 
is still low, but the action is interesting and promising 
in that it has made possible a diversification of regional 
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trade. This has made more room for manufacture 
products and non-traditional export goods, a signi! 
icant change if we look at the total trade of th 
Andean countries with non-member countries, 95 pei 
cent of which is still in primary commodities an 
traditional exports. 

A second important mechanism of the Cartagen 
Agreement is the adoption of a common external tarif 
In the beginning, it was planned that this commo 
tariff would not be applied before 1980, because c 
the enormous difficulties in harmonizing the tari 
structures of the various member countries. That ;} 
why the Commission, through its Decision 30, decide 
on the adoption of a minimum common external tari 
which was applied by Colombia, Chile and Peru i 
1970. This exercise was to serve as a dry run for futur 
application of the real common external tariff. It ha 
limited success, however, although the measure di 
not impose any real constraints on the member cour 
tries. Application of the common external tariff wa 
postponed several years by the Lima Protocol of 197€ 
because some participating countries objected to th 
proposed tariff structure and level. The Commissio 
resumed discussion on this subject a few months ag¢ 
and it is possible that it will soon make a statemen 
on the matter. 

No doubt the most important mechanism of thx 
Cartagena Agreement, and certainly the most origina 
is industrial programming. This is the instrument b 
which the Andean countries plan jointly the industri 
development of the region. The seven major sector 
reserved for industrial programming are primary met 
allurgy and non-metallic minerals, chemistry an 
petrochemistry, timber, pulp and paper, metal-work 
ing, the electrical and electronic industry and lastl 
the food industry. Two major types of programs ar 
implemented in each of these sectors. Industrial ra! 
tionalization programs are aimed, as their name sug) 
gests, at rationalizing the production of existin 
industries in these sectors. Somewhat neglected in th 
beginning, these programs have been growing in 17 
portance in the last few years, as evidenced recentl 
by the setting up of a department of industrial ratic 
nalization in the Junta. Sectoral programming, for it 
part, deals with future production, and its mai 
objective is to lay the foundations for an industriz 
specialization in which all the member countries wi: 
be able to participate equally. | 

By no means all the objectives of industrial pre 
gramming have been reached. Only three sectoré 
programs had been approved at the time of writing 
for example. This delay cannot really be blamed o: 
the member countries themselves, but appears to b 
due rather to the novelty and complexity of a mech 
anism that has never been tried before in any othe 
regional integration scheme. It is certainly too earl; 
to speak of failure in this area. 

Another original mechanism has to do with th 
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eferential treatment given the relatively less-devel- 
ed countries, that is, Bolivia and Ecuador. Because 
Ss scope is so extensive, this mechanism involves the 
ndean Group in an integration process entirely dif- 
rent from any before it. The preferential treatment 
fects most elements of the Cartagena Agreement, 
nd to date it seems to have been implemented suc- 
ssfully by the member countries. The recent Deci- 
sion 119, which instituted a special program of support 
| Bolivia, is a good example of the vitality of this 
easure. However, implementation of preferential 
{treatment has not been a complete success in all 
elds: the Bolivian representatives on the Commission 
ave noted negligence on the part of certain par- 
cipating countries in isolated sectors such as regional 
rade and sectoral programming. 

The last major mechanism is the harmonization 
of economic and social policies. Important steps have 
een taken in this area, in particular in the fields of 
dustrial property and development, tariff nomen- 
ature and export financing, agricultural product 
arketing, physical infrastructure and communica- 
ions. The best known measure in this field of policy 
onization must be the adoption of a regional code 
f foreign investment and technology transfer. This 
action aroused comment and criticism which has only 
been quieted with the gradual dilution of the principal 
aeasures of the code. It is evident, however, that the 
echanism of economic and social policy harmoniza- 
has not been a priority during the first years of 
existence of the Andean Group. This is to be expected 
Fat first, but it is certain that if progress is to be made 
| in this area in future, an effort will have to be made 
) produce greater homogeneity of social and eco- 
omic structures in each of the member countries. 


Jifficult years 

Phe first four years of the Andean Group’s activity 
vy spectacular progress in the movement towards 
tegration. It is quite usual for such a plan to move 
ull speed ahead in the setting-up stage. The founding 
f community institutions and the rapid adoption of 
ertain important measures helped to create a climate 
i optimism and unbounded confidence in the future 
ii the Andean Group. This attitude also prevailed 
mong the Andean technocrats, that is, all the regional 
ficials and national negotiators who were involved, 
losely or remotely, in the integration process and 
vho shared a common willingness to ensure the suc- 
ess of the venture. Lastly, the fairly strong similarity 
tween the political intentions of the governments of 
olivia (until 1972), Chile and Peru also explains the 
uccess of this initial stage of the Andean Group. 
Beginning in early 1974, however, the situation 
ecame more complicated. In fact, it can be said that 
ae integration process came to a standstill from 1974 
976. The first reason for this situation was a tech- 
al one involving Venezuela’s entry into the Andean 


Group. This entry, which the Government of Caracas 
had been obliged to delay under the pressure of the 
powerful Fedecamaras, had forced the Junta, in 1972, 
to devote a significant proportion of its time to study- 
ing and adapting existing regional programs. The new 
membership involved the reworking of several of the 
Cartagena Agreement mechanisms, and this prevented 
the Junta from concentrating on analysis of the pro- 
posals it was expected to make before the 1975 dead- 
lines, in particular concerning the common external 
tariff and industrial programming. 

The second reason was the serious deterioration 
of the international economy, beginning in 1973. The 
Andean countries, particularly those who were oil 
importers, were hard hit by the crisis. But they were 
not alone; all the underdeveloped countries were suf- 
fering from the situation — petroleum derivatives rep- 
resent a large proportion of these countries’ imports. 
Most of the Andean countries became more cautious 
in view of the economic situation and they hesitated 
to continue supporting integration mechanisms that 
might make the region less attractive to foreign in- 
vestors who had, it was said, become more selective in 
their investments because of the scarcity of capital. 
However, the most important factor in the crisis came 
from within the Andean region itself. The Andean 
Group’s image had deteriorated badly since the early 
seventies. At that time, three countries made up what 
could be called the driving force behind the integra- 
tion process. These three — Bolivia under the Torres 
government, Chile under President Allende and 
Velasco’s Peru — had, in varying degrees, come to 
adopt strongly nationalistic economic policies and had 
thus wanted to shape the regional economic model in 
line with their concerns. Thus it was the delegations 
of these countries on the Commission, and chiefly the 
delegation from Peru, that insisted on and obtained 
a decision in favour of control of foreign investments 
and transfers of technology. 

The situation soon changed, however, with the 
coming to power of General Banzer’s reactionary 
government in Bolivia at the end of 1971. Later, in 
September 1973, came General Pinochet’s coup d’état 
in Chile. Thus, at the beginning of 1974, there were 
only two nationalist governments remaining in the 
Andean Group, those of Venezuela and Peru, while 
the latter was becoming increasingly entangled in an 
extremely difficult economic situation. 

In 1972, the new Bolivian government had begun 
to call for a softening of some of the provisions of the 
Cartagena Agreement. Bolivia said, with justification, 
that it had not benefited as much as its partners from 
the first sectoral program relating to the metal- 
working industry. It also demanded profound changes 
to the foreign investment code, which was in opposi- 
tion to an economic policy the new government was 
then trying out and which was subsequently adopted 
through that government’s acceptance of the Musgrave 
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report. The new Chilean government, for its part, had 
taken pains at the beginning to make known its 
enthusiasm for the regional integration process. How- 
ever, as 1974 wore on and more especially in 1975, it 
became clear that Chile’s new economic development 
model was fundamentally incompatible with the re- 
gional model as defined in 1970. 

The passing of the deadline, at the end of 1975, 
for adoption of the common external tariff and the 
entire industrial program served as a pretext for Chile, 
supported by Colombia, to challenge the entire com- 
munity economic model followed to that point. The 
situation, which had begun to grow worse in mid-1974, 
now became critical for the future of integration. 
Chile, inspired by the “Chicago Boys’’, demanded no 
less than the abolition of the foreign investment code, 
an average common tariff protection not exceeding 
10 to 20 percent in general, and the elimination of the 
State’s role as an agent of economic development. 

Although some countries, in particular Bolivia 
and Colombia, wanted to see a softening of the 
Constitutive Treaty, none of the member countries 
could share Chile’s extreme position. All were pre- 
pared to make certain concessions so that Chile could 
remain in the Andean Group and thus make more 
flexible the elements of the regional model that, from 
the outside, appeared too nationalistic. After several 
months of intensive but fruitless negotiation, the Five 
resolved in to put pressure on Chile by signing the 
Additional Protocol of Lima, which had been provided 
for by Commission Decision 100. The reaffirmation of 
the intentions of the Five in the Bocaya Declaration 
of August 1976 did not succeed in shaking the Chilean 
government’s firm stand. There was no choice but to 
draw the appropriate inferences, and it was decided 
that Chile would withdraw from the Cartagena Agree- 
ment. Thus, more than technical difficulties, and more 
than the effects of the difficult international economic 
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